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. RURAL RESEARCH IN USDA o 

' raUBSDAY, MAY 4, 1978 . 
; ■' / U.S. Senate, 

.SUB(X)MMITTEE ON AORICUBTO^ BeSEAROH < 
• . » AND GeNERAL.LeOISLATION OF THE ^ 

Committee on Aoricttlture/ NiAmtion, and Forestrt, 

" WashingtonyD.d. 
n sub^joimm met at a.m.,Mn room 322, Eussell Senate OiE- 
face Building, Hon. Patrick J. Leahy (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. ^ ' . ' 

Present: Senators Leahy, and Young. . • ' 

STATEMENT OP HON. PATRICK J. lE^HY, A U.S. SENATOE PEOM 
. ' VEEMONT ^ 

Senator Leahy. Good morning. 

The Subcommittee on Agricultural Research and General Legist 
lation of the C9mmittefi on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Eorestir 
will come tio 'Order. /* 

Our first witness will be" Secretary Rupert Cutler, Assistant Secre- " 
tary for Gonsemtion,. Research, and Education, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. ^ ' . u\ ^ \ \ / 

Mr.'Secretary,T am glad to have you here {oday and I welcome 
everybody hero, this' morning. I want to thank all of you for rising 
.early.to particijpate in these hearings. We try to have, them early 
f9r th^ convenience of th^ witnesses,,sd that most of you who have 
full »ge;idas y^ll be ^ble to. get in here and out at not too late an 
hour. > r . • ; 

/We are going to talk about' a very important and rapidly emerg- 
ing aspect of agncultural research. W^ are going to have during 
these 2 days atten^^ USDA's research activities in 

the area of rtiijal development. ' * . .. - . . . 

;Tlie Rural De^lopmfent. Act of 1972 defines "ruraJ- development" 



• * J. ■ ■' ' »*•. 

; The planning, flnaficing, and devfelopnient of facilities and 'services in rural 
areas that contilbute t5 Snaking these ai;eas desirable places in which ttolve and 
make private and bnsiness investments ; tl^e planning, development'^a^expan. 
sion of Wjsiness and industry in;- rufal areas to provide inireased employment 
and income. liw planning, development, conservaJJon, and use 6t land, water, and 
other natural resources of rural areas to maintain or enhance the quality of 
the eAvironment for people and business in n\ral arehs^ and processes and pro- 
ceduijes that.fiave sayi objectives as their majoi^ purpose. 

\ . TMs is a long^ and rathe^ complex definition. Rural development 
research represents an equally^arduous and complex process. ^ 



Surprisingly, rural activists found that once they embarked upon 
a course of program activity in rural areas, they actually Imew -v^^^ 
little about tW conditions of .life for most rural Americans i his 
finding complicated the new rolerfor rural development research be- 
cause It created pressure upon an emerging USDA research priority 
area to respond with answers 'to questions that we are ]ust now be- 
ginning to properly phrase. . - - . I. ' r 

Research activity in the Department was, and is, further compli- 
cated by the veryloomplexity of the research vehicle itSelf. It is an 
apparatus with sttS ties which ^3;tend from Washington mto every 
Stateh-through the land-grant system, the colleges of 1890, and the- 
agricultural experiment stations— as well as an information delivery 
.system which is represented . iii 'virtually every American county 
through the Cooperative Extension Service. 

Finally, the implementation of- rural development research con. 
tinues to be a difficult task, because it is housed irt a research system* 
which has had a very different, and at times, contradictor brienta- 
tion. Most simply, this has been a research system heavily conimitted 
to providing* technical assistance and public visability to basic prob- 
lems of atgncultural production, • / 
' We realize, of course, that our emphasis in these hearings upon^^ 
nonfarm, nonfood, and fiber research represents only a^part of the 
rural development pktHre. By limiting our scope- to this fqcus, 
are in no way statingLfciat agricultural research, small or latge m 
orientfiLtion, is not dirSly related to rural' development.. We TWJog- 
nize%at the traditionaFfood and fiber research generated by UbD A. 
^ aiid^the land-grant system has had both positive and negative effects^ 
on trends and development in ruraV America. We also_ recognize.i;he 
need for agricult^u^ral research to move beyond a single solution 
focus to more integrated, wholisti^ analysis' of the relationship of 
that research to rural development. However, it is'clear that a dis- 
cussion* of rural development research based upon these needs and 
bri^ted away from traditional agricultural production reseai-ch, has- 
not been a major focus in recent years. ^ ^ - 

' Much of the discussion generated: by agricultural research has 
left untouched' many 'rural policy questioAs equal in theii^ national 
importance to the production of food. Some of the policy questions 
concern the conditions of life quality* in rural America, national 
pol>ulfltion distributidh, liind 'ownership, and resource management. 
A 1975 National Academy of Sciences report observes: 

There app^rs to be a growing public attitude, that resource support could be- 
diverted from agriculture and applied to the numerous other growftig sdcfetal 
problems. The rationale for such shifts '^appeals to a public concerned about* 
health; crime, ehvironmental degradation, transportation, and other escalatory^ 
costs. '-^ . ' ' ' * 

We are here today to discuss the*^ mechanicals for focusing, a 
greater portion, of the agricultural research systein on these other 
pressing rural issues. Our discussion should provide critical. mforma- 
tion on the rieglected areas o'f ruriil j development . research, ' and 
simultaneously, inerekse the visibility of those rural people, cpm^ 
munities, arfd iristilutions who have, quite frankly, been Vjeft be- 
Most importantly, we want to know what Congress and rural' 



JLmerioans fean expect in terms of rural developmetit research com-, 
initment by trSDA and the land-grant s^^ 

V I think that I can speak not only as a Senator from perhaps the • 
. most, rural State in the Umted 'States, hiit also I can speak yery . 
veH for the o^her 99 Senators. These men and women, represent 
Slates which have significant rural areas; even in the largely (irban • 
States like New. York and Calif omia. V ^ ' , . . • " 

I think our concern is all the same: What type of rfecarch is being ' 
done for rural America? Not only what is oeing done, but what 
. should be done and what will be done. . . / ■ ^ ^ ^ 
; ,Mr. Secretary, T[ am always happy to see you at o/r hearings. * 
. Yoi^i^ eljtire statemtent will be made a part of •the record,, so please. 
prbcefe<^%ith your presentation as you see appropriate,* V \ 

STATEia^ DE. ,M.* ETIPEET dUTIEE,. ASSISTAHT SECEETAEY 
FOEpNSEETAtlON, EESEABCH, AND^EDTJCATIOIf, JJA DEPAET- 
OF AGEICULTTJEE ' * ^ - . V - 

J)t. Ctmj^. Thank 'you yery^mudi, Mr. Chairman. 'It is always a 
pleasure to testify before^our subcommittee, and particularly this 
morning on the subiect o/the review of nif al development resei^rch 
And extension, becai^e when I wjis a professor and extension spe- 
cialist at Michigan Stkte' University, I was pleased ^tp have the op-" 
i)ortimity to obtain support for my^gradua^ stiidpnts through the . 
title V, rural development extensign reseJlrch ppogram, and I cajne * 
to realize how important that piVDgram was 'to permitting faculty * 
members not ordinarily involved in rural development research to 
test ^ut their pet theories ajid dP some experimental exploratory . 
work with this modest support; that, while.modest, ^ave them.6ppor- 
'timities to use graduate student assistants to work in braridnew areas, 
to obtain new information on ways 'in w'hich we can improve the 
-quality of life in rural Ajtnerica. . / , • 

So 1 appear before you as one who hJs had some experience with"^ 
these progra As and as a personal advocate of * an increased level *of 
activity in this field. : ^ A . . * 

As you jioted in your letter to Secretary «»Bergland, such a review 
is appropriate now; that the Food and Agriculture Act otf 1977 has 
been passed. ' ' / 

We agree that the review should be a comprehensive one. It should 
look at the entire system"' We should look at how the. problems^ flow 
from the users* to dbcterision and resparch. ^n^ we should alsg Ic^ok 
nt how research finflings flow back lo extension and users. ^ 

In prbvidingiljjfs testimoAy, I shall present an overview of the 
Department activities with* emphasis jpn tne Research and extension 
in the land-grant universities. Dr. Ken^ieth Farrdl^ of the Economics, 
► Statistics, .ani Cooperatives Service, will describe the efforts of his 
agency. ■ ' . ^ ' ' ' . ' . 

Let me now proceed with responding to the committee's questions, 
more or less in the order they were "asked. Supporting documents and 
appendices amplify the information requested in attachment 1 ''of 

•5«B p. 259 for the/prepared Btatement and aup^ortlng material submitted by Dr. Cutler.^ 




your letter to Secretary Bergland. I requeist tl\ey be included in the 
ird^ along with the full text of my statement ; , 

Rator Leahy: Both will be insertjed in the record. 
Dr. Cutler. Mr. Chairman, Iqt me emphasize right, at the outset 
that jrutal development , is a primanjr IJSDA coi^imitment— and that 
noniarm ruVal r^arch and extension are primary parts, of that 
commitmeat. * * 

TiSDA is committed to providing rural Americans with more 
ployment and investment opportunities, wjth a liigher and 
^eqmtably distributed income. 

lit is committed, to conserving resources and 'abating pollution in 
rural communities — to generality -.irnproving the quality of life in' 

rural America. .... ' * ^ 

From 1970 to 1976 rural development resSearch andt extension in- 
Creased markedly. The number of rural development-related research 
jprojects^incteased from 350 to l,3l7. The number of scientist -years 
devoted to these projects increased from 73 to 364.1. Federal and 
: Spate funding rose from $3.9 million to $1&^^ 

' (.For exterisioh^ nonf arm rural develoi)ment efforts increased from 
$fe3 million in 'fiscal year 1970 to $54 million in fiscal year 1977. Of 
^tms amount "approximately, $^ million were Federal nmds and the 
balance was provided by State and county funds. 
I These increases took place throiigh a redirection of funds from 
other priority areas. For example, beginning in 1971 the rural de- 
yelopment centers started in this manner. Each center received initial - 
funding of $75,000 annually from Public Law 89-106 grants. 

Such funding redireCtipnHypified the growing commitment to rural 
development research and extension in the late 1960's and early 
1970's. ■ ^ ^. .. v' ■ . . . . ■ 

I But this commitment grew not only in quantity— in the number 
of dollars spent and in the member of projects. It also grew in qual-- 
ity. Projects became more sharply focused, on key and critical prpb- 
lems-^problems like job, creatiojii, income, resource utilization, im- 
provement^ of service delivery, population growth, ,^iiviromnent, and 
rural housing, to ipention iust a few. ^_ J 

A stronger base was developed in rural extension, .the delivery 
apparatus of research;- and therefore highly important*. 

The regional rural developm'ent centers played a Vital role. They 
provided a mechanism for supplementing and complementing re- 
searchflefforts of the mdividual- States. 

Both' Public Law 89-106 and title V funds supported" activitie'^ 
designed' to achievex the basic objectives of the centers.- ginerging 
issues*' and priorities in rural development were' identified. Kegiohal 
researchifcn.d extension were strengthened. Inventories &nd summaries 
of existing knojvledge were completed. Kesearch gaps were identified. 
Th^ quality and productivity of rural development and extension 
were increased. • , • • 

The committee has asked us to define the criteria we use in dif- 
ferentiating -rural nonfaqn development research fi^om other re- 
search. In-resppnse I want tq state -that our user criteria dictates 
that nonf arm rural research should affect all people in rural areas. 

Some* specific ti^rget . groups affected are, small and part-time 
fanners, members of local government and pl|inning groups in rural 



y. areas, hired and migratory ^igricultural workers^ conimercial farmers, 
riiral nonfirm! peopio, young peftple;,' low-income and poverty income 
leveLpeople, tod elderly anj retired people, jfl^t to mention a fe\v^ 
^ .-^pendix J of. my statement lists' other criteria— for example, 
.:tands of decisions iiifluen75ed,.pjrocesses influenced, and recipients of 
/benefits. / . , . , . - 

Current- activities are represented by some 1,300 r:ural develop- 
ment-related projects. Qf these we can identify a solid core of 400 
projects. These 400 projects concentrate on critical needs in employ- 
ment, health, environment, riBcyg ation,- and the fiaiaricing and delivery 
of rural cotamxinity services. " . 

. . These* efforts include the work extejision dbesT:o e^paiid the;busi-, 
n^ and industrial base, of the commimi^y, prcrvide coiQmunity iacil-. 
aties and services, . develop commimit;y-supported manpower * pro- 
grams,* improve citizen participation in local governing processes, 
^and develop community 6rganizatioi^)iat can "address -local ciiizen 
needs^uch as housing authorities 91? planning commissions. ^ 
/i\ primary objectives of extension's nonfarm 'CRD program arel 
(1) to> help stimulate Jocal initiatives and enliance local deterrtiina- 
-tion of community priofities and improvements, and (2) to improve^ 
qdmmunications and , cdop^^^ation between governmental agencies, 

. local prgairizatiotis, local officialsj. and concemed. citizens. 
> Currently, extension is providing assistance to over 50,600 com- 
munity development ^projects that,invo)ve approximately 2i/o million 
citizens: The major focjis of the projects And die supporting oduca? 

. fyon program is cenfered on jobs, economic development,- hohsing, 
and commuoity^ervices and facilities. Seme. 125,000 citizens and of- 
ficials are also Being provided with taxation and local government 
operations assistance. • . , 

A closely, related activity is the Resource Conservation ami De- 
7^ & P-'^Program: This program is carriecl^ut under 

the leadership of the Soil Conservation Service, The program pro-*'^ 
ovides coordination and technical and financial assistance in imple- 
mentmg E.C. & D. area plans in 178 authorized areas coverinVr one- 
third of ' the contiguous land area of the United States, these 178 
areas cover nearly 1,20G counties, with 3tl45 sponsoring local units 
of govenunent implications for an additional 63.area^ are awaiting 
authonzaiion. R.O. & D. area plans, are carried but through installa- 
tion or completion of 'Wasure^,^^ \thich are individual projects rfor. 

r^chievmg the sponsors' goarls and objectives. Local sponsors complete 

• ^'^i!^?;' Jt^?? average of 1,800 measure&-~250 of wluch .are inst&led 
with USDA techniQiil assistance and guidance. 
_ Mr.. Chairman, I think you know from previous hearings tkis year 
that our-K.C. & D.^program is undergoing detailed review to see if' 
T^e can t sharply focus its objectives. It was authorized in* the Rural ■ 
i^velQpment Act of 1962, 1 believe; iji the coritext of a program that 
would be focused on alleviating .|)roblems :of area^ with -high imem- 
ployment and underemplayment and having an economic develop- 
ment.impaot, and as a ^natter of fact, over the last several years it 
IS on its way to becoming a wall-to-wall pi^ogram and we don't have 
the resources to provide that kind of speciifl assistance in every 

•-county,, so to speak, through the Soil Conservation Service. So my 



'Deputy, Dave Unger, the former executive vice president of the 
Ifational Association of Conservation Districts, and AleaftMercure's 
Deputy, Henrietta McArthur, are working on the conservation dis- 
trict, program to see. if we can't pull it more tightly .together, and 
, more sharply focus on alleviating employment problems and be more 
specific about its ^oals. . ' •£ 

All across rural America rural Americans in, all walks of life are , 

being served.^ - . ' 

Take the Eastern Shore of Virginia. This is a lagging regioti. It 
Has had loV income; substantial unemployment, and heavy emigra- 
tion.. : V" .' 
' To help solve the^ region's problems the Di^Hsi on of Planning and 
Development of the State of Virginia, and the Virginia Planning 
District asked the Department of Agricultural Economics at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute and ,^tate University to initiate two 
studies. One f^tuJy defined development opportunities jn agriculture. 
The other analyzed business and governmental activities, and exam- 
ined inconjie and employment impacts of changes in various "Sectors 
of the ccoijiomy. The results of tlie studies were discussed with local 
citizens, and planning -and development groups. Tfie work of the' 
researchers and .extension personnel was praised as uniquely helpful, 
in contrast to occasions when the region was suiveyed before. 

It sounds like my. experience in the Upper Peninsula of Michigah,V 
where there has been study after study by the Upper. Great Lakes 
KegionaU Planning Commission and everyone else. Hevef is an ex- 
ample where the study was actually traiislated into action. 
Why were these stuclies feb useful, in contrast to others in the past? 
Because xesearchers'lind extension personnel involved local citi- 
'zehs, as well' as local and State officials, in the formulation of the 
problems to be studied. Local pseople were included right from the 
;gtart. ' . 

It was also successfvil because research and extension dea^t with a 
! major problem, one recognized as such by all the parties involved, 
and because research and exten.sion not only diagnosed the . ills, but 
also explored, the alternative remedie^and then recommended spe- 
cific treatment. That doesn't alwaiys happen. 

Senator L^iAiXT- Ho W well I know. > 
Dr. CTm.ER. They reported the findings to local people and local 
and State, officials promptly. . . ' , . , i. j- 

, Finally; they follo^ved up with further analysis that* the studies 
indicated was needed, and analysis is continuing today. . . ^ 

I believe that a lot can be learned from this project about why 
some 55tudies succeed and others don't. , . 

Other n&earch has made significant contributions to the formula- 
tion of national policy. A i-egional. project in the Northeast on 
ngriciilturaMabor assessed alternatives for extending unemployment 
insurancfti^erage to fannworkei-s. The Department of Labbr con- 
tributedl&if to help formulate thei research problem. It also con- 
tributed additional funds to siip^rt the research. When the research 
wa^ completed, a policy conference at , Ohio State, University* ex- 
plored the results and implications. The results became the basis for 
fui administrative proposal and other 'fegislative proposals. William 



..Hr Kohlberg, Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpj^wer, com- 
mented; 

j' 'It Is a rare occurrence when the results of research conducted- by the aca- 
Idemic world bear such a close and timely relationship: to legislative proposals of 
the administration. ■ 

( I will smmnarize a feJa^tfther examples of successful projects that 
setve rural Americans. \ 

In Marvville, Mo., extension helped establish a community group 
that now has s^ven projects^^ther completed or underway, including 
a day care center, pommunity attitude survey, endoi*sement of a bond 
;issije, airport :expansion, and jthe development of a lake for flood 
control,- water supply, Und recreation. 
.. Other examples are in our prepared testimony. 

How can rural development rjesearch and extension continue to 
help meet the needs of mral America ? 

We should pr«^d by building upon the Federal-State partner- - 
iShip. This is basH. • , 

]iut ho.\v^ should the Federal role (J^velop? The National Rural 
Center, a private nonprofit organization in "V^shington, D.C., has 
recommended one approach. In a policy pajxir dated Etecember t, 
1977, the center proposes that our rural development, strategy con- 
sist of three paits— goals, 'action programSj and the "essential 
process." \ 

By the essential jprckiess, the center meaas the process by which 
specific goals^are dennccl ahd action programs are brought to bear on 
the needs antrsproblenis of citizens and their local communities. The 
need to tailor rhe ntdional effort to, local problems must be. under- 
scored. I . * , ' 

» New reseawfli and extension can make this essential process pro- 
ductive. Re^rch and extension can help communities think through 
their own /problems — they know them best — and establish their own 
goals, \ / 

The major objective of /nonfarm rural development research and 
extension is \o reach mare local communities. This is necessary if 
we are to mcr^lse-4©b^pportunities, improve availability of quality 
rural services, improve the immediate environment, upgrade the 
qualify of housing, and build the capacity of local communities to 
effectively meet the^r needs. ^ 

A major goal of extension is to give added attention to increasing 
job and income opportunities in rural America and to strengthening 
iocal units of government and ttheir planning capabilities. "A' special 
thrust is also being made to' train rural leaders and to get. more 
citizen participation in the development process. Through these- 
efforts, local communities should be better able to resolve their de- 
velopment problems with their own leadership and, their ovm re- 
sources. Wlien outside resources are necessary, they should be able 
to make better use of the Federal grant and loan programs; 
^ To do this, we need to further improve the quality and produc- 
tivity of current efforts. In research, this requires more orientation 
of projects toward development and policy analysis. ► • 

Thfjse are the sj>ecifics of making rural development research anH 
extension more effective. I suppose you can sum it up by saying 



^ that while theory has to be enriched, we also ^lave to pay more 
; at-tention to the "nuts^nd bolts." ll believe both can be done, I be- , 
lieviB we caii do a better job on both fronts, ? 

Mr, Cftiainnan, we can look forward with confidence' to a continu-^ 
ation of the effective job that rural deivelopment research and exten->^ 
sion has been doing, " . ^g*) ' 

r ; This review you have begun will beJg(|iportant. We are ready to . 
■ Vreexamine <hiything that this c6mmitt,ee believes should be reex- 
amined, ' . 

The 1979 budget reque^.,$307 million in research and extension 
formula funds which can »4flfiKzed for rural development activities, - 
' However, no funds have been rejjueSted for the title V programs. 
This doies not signify "a reduced interest in rural development, but 
' rather thi^ decision reflects the balances which had to be struck be- 
. tween' continuing priority activities, initiating new activities, and 
' minimizing budget deficits. . 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that as we look at thie dollars and the 
scientist-years that can be added upias related to rural development 
research and extension, we are somewhat handicapped by a narrow 
definition that is . applied in this exercise. Much of what we do in 
. " other areas — in home economics, particularly in nutrition ; in neural 
resources programs having to do with the soil and water conserva-;^ 
tion, and in , pollution abatement progi-ams liaving to do with these 
improvements ofv tiie quality of life in Kiral America— don't fall 
under that strict definition of rural development. Nevertheless, they 
still have a major impact on rural quality of life. 

Senator Leahy, I would hope that we do not spend too muchtime 
trying to define exactly what rural development is, because we will 
only be distracting- ourselves from the important research needing 
immediate attention. Conceivably, events in urban areas which 
cause a migrajtion to the rural areas may be considered rural devel- 
opment. It would not fit into most definitions of rural development, 
^ut the relationship' may bi there. Or, conversely, the changmg or 
job markets which takes many productive people out of rural areas 
could be viewed as a rural^evelopment issue. Tarn probably 'address- , 
ing some of the areas I want to go into later. 

If you are in the process of concluding, please continue. 
^ Dr. CimJER. I certainly agree, and I agree with the4efiii.ition, 
' Mr. Chairman, the problems that remain to be'sefved are many, 
despite past and present progress. But these problems can be solved, 

Research and extension are essential components of any rural 
development strategy looking toward: their solution. Therefore, aaiy 
4 national commitment to solymg rural derVTelopment problern^ should 
^ consider strengthening rural research and extension activiti^, 
^ The review you have suggested, Mr. Chairman, is a step in that 
^ direction. That is why I appreciate the opportimity to take part in : 
it here today. 
Thank you, ^' 

Senator Lbaht. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, I have a nufiiber of 
questions to ask. 
If you want to invite any of the people^ from your office t?o join 
, h you here at the table, I woidd be most happy to have them up her^. 
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. . : : Ihri CuTi4S5R, Would you prefer>to hear B^en Farrell's testimony 
'■first? , ■ • . ' : ■] 

Senator Leahy. I don*t want you to feel like the Lone Ranger, 
i Dr/ChjELER. I am backed up. 

; iu^ve K3ii ;Fa.rrell, Acting Administrator, Economics, Statis- 
tics, tod Cooperatives Service; John Bottom, Acting Assistant 
JJeputy Director for Rural Development Extension— Science, aiid 
Ecnication Administration; Ken Deavers, Director of the Economic 
Development Division of BSCS; Jim Thornton from Farmers Home 
Administration; Edward Moe, Coordinator for Rural Develojimeut, 
Science and Education Administration, Cooperative Research; Bill. 
Hunt from Farmers Hom^ Adrainistration ; and Vince Rotek, fi'om 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Senator liEAHT* Is there anybody kft running 

Dr. CuTi^ T^Tell, it^reminds me^^df the experience I had a couple ; 
of months ago, Mr. Chairman, when we were testifying on appro- 
. priations f ot CoiiseEvation, Research and Extension. The heifring 
room ;was full of what appeared to be witnesses and observers, and 
the cKkirmari many XTSDA employee^ were in tl^ room, 

and evejry^one ill the room stood up.^ W were 
doigg there and .w:ho:w^ ninnin 

. » IiSuiJrtiiis is a rather modest list of technical experts. 
. Senator L^^^ I agree. Perhaps Dr, Farrell and others would 
join you up hei'e at the table. _ ■ ' , . 

Dr. CuTLEji. Dr. Fairrell is here and he has a prepared statement. * ♦ 
Senator Leaht. Your full statement will be placed in' the record.* 
If you could summarize ' it fo)^ me, then I would like* to address a 
niunber of questions to Secretary Cutler. Mr. Secretary, if you coiiild 
thea parcel the questions out iiix' whichever way you se6 fit. . 

■ ■ .■• ■ 1' : ■: • ■ \\... ■ . '.A ;■. ■■ ■ . \. . 

STATEMENT OF DE. KENITETK E. PAEEEtk ACTING ^MINISTEA- 

TOE, ECONOMICS, STATISTICS, AND COOPBJIATIVES SERVICE, ir.S. 

DEPAETJOara OF AGEICULTiniE 

Dh jI^abrelu Very good, sir. ; -r- 
1 would like to say at the outset, Tajn pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to discus^ the rural development- research conducted witftin 
USDA by the Economics, Statistics, and. Cooperatives Service, the 
VLgGaoy for which I am responsible within the USDA. / ■ 

I riiight, Mr. ChMrman, just briefly mention the functions of the 
Economics, Statistics, and Cooperatives Service. It' is a new agency 
. created by reorganization in la/te December of i97Y,\through a\com- 
bination of the former Economic Eesearch Service, the Statistical 
^'Reporting Servioej anci the Farmer Cooperative Service, v , 
. Qur economic diyisidns conduct economic analysis ahd research 
in a staff sense, within the Department of Agrict^lture, but in a basic 
' reseJirch seiise as well. .\ V . . 

• The statistic^ function is^a large one, and agaixiV serves as tiie core 
of the Department's data gathering activities. / v \ W \ 

The. cooperative's activity is a relatively small ptitb of the agency, 
focused specifically upon serving the needs of f armi^r-owned coopr 
^ . * \''-'\ y 

• ^Se« p. 2d2 for th« prepared statement of Dr. Farrell. ' V vv 



eiMVe8j' l>itk^^ m^^ marketing iis.^ell as in rural develop- " 

."inent, -V • , ' ' •' . *• , 

mdicajite^ our resources for rural development 

i«^ax<i -are/ relatively' m major ^^pcal point within the 

Itgehcy f or^iiral development research is in a unit called the JEcononi- 
ic D^velpradu&nt who is 

■ sitting on^my right. Our budget in that particular division currently 
totals about $2.8 D^ion, practically all of it in the form of appro- 
priated fund$ ^th some reiTnburseitient moneys from EPA. 

: ' We do have a cdnsiderablG , amount of work which is resource re- 
lated, an integral part, of ^^d^kr^^ rural deveilopmei^t -within the 
definitional context tlM y6ri^#^ 

• .It'is a little difficult to ^ precise on the biMiget. and jnanpower « 
because many .of those proieots- are really multipurpose. They I'elate 
to rural development but tliey also have other plttrposes as well. But 
puf ^imate is thftt^perhaps as J9:uc6 as ^^^^^ curi-ently in the 

resource economics area might be hital di^velopmenit oriented^ giving 
tis a total in' the agency or somewhere in the vicinity of $4 million 
which is focused on rural development in one way or another. 

In mgr prepared statement we additiss three pnncipal.questions in 
your letter to Secretary Bergland. Tliere was one dealing with|the 
definition of rural development, which I do-hot propose to go into 

..■'here. ■■ ■ ' 

^ I would like, Mr.vGliairman, to just mention briefly some of the 
new mitiatives, research incentives, that we think would be appro- , 
priate and are needed in tl|B rural development area. 
^ . Tbie need for new rural ieyelopment research knowledge is under- 
scored by the fact that rural areas, are growing twice as fast bs 
metropolitan areas, and yet our understanding of the causes and 
: likely future course of thflct. rural "growth i^qu^te limited. 

Senoror Leahy. Is that* growth evehly spread across the country 5,; 
or is it more pronounced in areas! like the Sun Belt? • . 

Dr. Farrell. It is occurring fairly broadly, but there are areas of 
concentration, and I think generally' those areas of most ra^id 
growth would be associated with the Sun Belt, and perhaps in those 
areas.that surround major or . outlying from major metropolitan 
areas of the country, but it is a fairly general phenomenon. , 

Senator Leahy, You say; it is about two to one? 

Dr. FARRELii. Yes. ^ , * 

We believe that among the specific issues that need to be addressed 
in a rfesearch context, in order to develop. adequate policies and pro-^ 
grams related to rural development, there is the need for projectionig 
of trends in rural areas; of population, income, and employment. ' 

I know we have some information oh a broad national scale, but 
it does need to be more specific a^d more targeted to particular parts 
oithe country, to particular areas. . . * 

I believe that the provision of such information is basic to devel- 
oping any kind of rational planning strategies for provisipn of 
rural health care facilities, for housing, for water and sewer and to 
those which are 6ohceme4 with job creation and training. 
' - At present, we really have no sound analytical Iwisis on which 
to make reliable estimates of sucli variables "for nomnetropolitan 
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America 6il any generalized: basis. I helie\;e that is U major gap in^ur ' 
lanul development research capability, one that we have been trying 
to. cope with internally, but even so w€r still liav6 much to do in that 
paiticular ai*ea. • ^ 

Another example, of the knowledge we. need ^from rural develop- 
ment reseai-ch is in" the area of information on nonfaim income and 
family latbor^ force participation of sni^rll farm operators. Small 
.farm families are an important source of labor supplv for the eco- 
nomio activities of nirAl Americtt. ' 

In addition, expandijig nonfarm iijcome 'activities have been an 
important factor oiiif^iK^in'g the likelihood that they will' remain 
involved in fai-ming. ^ . . , . 

Mr. Chairman, coincidentally, we convened, yesterday morning a 
grotip of persons from botJh within the GOTermuent and f ropi the 
: larid-grant uni verities; -aYid other institutions to tiy to focus upon the 
Bmall faniTri question, to identify w'here oUr knowledge .gaps are and 
to hopefttUy develop a*;specific research agenda that we iiiight be * 
aJble to pursue; * . 

Withm my Agency there is a great deal of interest in the small 
farm questions since it 13 an integral part of the, overall rural de- 
velopment isSue. r \ 

Another potentially important area of rui*al . development research 
in the context of our Agency is tjae study of rural nutrition, includ- 
ing USDA programs, and the relatjcnships to health and 'employ- 
ment in rural J&nerica. , 

' Over the past two* decades substantial resources have been invested 
in fe^ng prograips to relieve mahiourishmeht among nutritionally 
vulnerable, groups. However, more attention has been given to count- 
ing individuals served by prograins than to measuring the extent to 

^wmqh the prdgrains'chang status, worjc 

'experience, iorid wdll-heing. There would oe value in exploratory stud- 
ies of a multidisciplinary nature which focus on the nutrition ex- 
perience.in WgUjr nutritionally vjilnert^ble groups in tihie rural pdpu- 

.lation. The contributions of uiese groups to rural la|>o.r force prov 
diictivity are important to'the achievement of high levels of eificiency 
in cTur. national economy, and to their achieving higher standards of 
living.^' . • 

A«dilferent kind of knowledjge gap is th'fe inadequacy of the.iii- 
fttMi^ on the^cjuahty and availability of essential com- 

mxi^f services in rural areas. Although Federal assistance to ruijul 
are^ for commimity facilities amounts to billions of dollars annu- 
alfy^Federal resources are nonetheless limited and hot adequate to 
all demands for assistance. Considerations of equity as well 
as effectiveness require that we ta'irget Federal assistance to coimnuni- 
ties most in need, and to do this, we must improve our knowledge of 
the conditions of services in rural communities. Again, it is also 
necessary to coordinate Federal, State, and local resources to get the-» 
most productive use of these resources. 

It is ajsp important to 'note that agencies such as FmHA, which 
believes it has the best rural program delivery system, could use re- 
search which is targeted to jprogram needs. We must provide reggiarch 
which helps all levels of Government make more appropriate and 
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consistent dcic^sions on ho^ to invest an^ manage rural development 
resources.-. ■ ■ "'/'^ ■■ ^. ■ / '• 

I wopld be remiss in saying this if' I did not mention the fact 
that we have discussions underway at the staff level with representa-^ 
tives of the Farmers Home Adnuiiistration, tto assure that their in- 
terests are represented as .priorities for rural development research* 
are consid^i'^ within my, Agency. . ^ 

. / Mr^'CltaiTmai)^ I do nave a section in my statement which relates 
to the applicability of research to rural pet^ple, but I believe in the 
pterests of time I would aslc that that b^ incorporated in the record, 
and wpuld^ propose that you inigM wish tb'ask some questions con- 
ceflning thfe. , * . /. 

Senator Lbaht." Thanl^^ * 
; I am, concerned tfcat rurardevelopment research is not as high a 
piiority as it shoi^ USDA; T^t is something >hi^ many 
people hWe expressed concern m 

I ask 'you, as much as possiW^ of internal 

d^p^iliiental^bias if th^reis any question that rural 

development research should be in . any department other than 
tJSDA? Dr. Cutler. 

Dr.<Cim;ER. ^Tot in ours. 

Senator 'Leahy. Not in yours, both on and off the record. 

Well then, we have talked about title V, for example, yet ^e don't 
"find money in the J975"budget for it. Dr. Fan-ell has said that there 
1^ no adequate rural data base, and that you are in the process of 
trying to shift funds within the USDA to rectify that. Other ques- 
tions that we have asked show u$ that the relative priority of rural 
.development research at tJSDA and the land grants is rather low/ 
Rejrorts from your CRIS system indicate that a total of 364 sci- 
entific man years were spent in fiscal year 1976 on rural develop- 
ment research.'.'fhis represents onlV about 3.3 percent of all research 
scientific man years for 1976. - , . 

In a December 1977 USDA report-^l976-81 Cycle for Projecting 
And Analyzing Eesearch Prbfjram ij^djustments— it Tv;as noted that 
allocations under the assumption of a 20-percent .scientific year in- 
crease provide a clearer indication of administration research pri- 
orities and the projections for this cycle show a (Jecrease in riiral 
development research. Figures for 1970-76 in this same report Bhow 
the total 6-year increase for all research to be only 3.8 pej-cent, mak- 
ing the zero change projections more reliable and the zero change 

Srojections fpr 1976-81 actually indicate a slight decfej&e in rural 
evelopment research, >^ , 

* I am just wondering if we are really going.in the right direction. 
Is there a deemphasis of rural development reseai^ch? Can you tell- 

what the future pribrity is going to be? ^ 
: Dr. CtrrLER. .With respect to the 1979 budget, title V , within that 
budget has disappeared. This is simply a result of a ceiling on* 
budget' for extension and research that came out of the total Timir 
tation on the Department of Agriculture. The ceiling impacted on. 
our research and ejctension programs perhaps more severely than 
on some others within thd Department oecause of the discretionary 
mature of our programs oomparejd with the nondiscretionary nature 
of some others within the Department* 



The impact -is rather severe,, and when we came to establishing 
priorities for the decision units that are called for in the zero base 
budgeting process, it appeared to me more important to sustain the 
formula funding for extension and research through the Smith- 
Lever-Hatch pro-ams at some level approximating' their current 
level' than to continue some of these smaller earmarked programs. I 
think we will all admit, these smaller programs have been tft a mini- ' 
mum or lower level for ibhe^ last; few years anyway. Eliminating them 
seemed to be a better course than reducing (5ven farther tW base or . 
formula programs that are the foundation upon which academicMe- 

- partment chairmen base their salary plans for their tenured "faculty. 

. So given, that trade off, our decision was to sustain 'the formula 
funding as much as possible and recommend that some of these ear- 

. mjirked programs hh discontinued.- H(fwever, the Stlite experiment 

' station? and extension services are' freci^'within the context of the 
plans of work that are reviewed liy USDA to spend that formula 
pioney on what they consider to be their highest priority, programs. 
If coiTH?iunity development and rural development programs are " 
«f highest priority or one of the highest priorities in a given State, 
the administrators of the experiment station and the extension serv- 
ice ai-Q free-to use that formula money, and they do, for rurdl de- 
velopment work. 

•In other words, the title V program, like so many of these other 
small earmarked programs in research and extension are basically 
tlie tip of the iceberg. They are perhaps overused as an indicator of 
our support for the programs, when in fact they are experimental 
programs on the^fringe of the hard money used by the department's 
faculty. . . ' 

Obviously, the title V money ia used primarily to support graduate 
students and pay for contracts that get into some important experi- 
mental areas, but they afen't the hard core funding base for the 
faculty. That is what we had . to protect in the year of declinino' 
budgets for these programs. . ' • 

• Senator LeAiiy. You talk about, for example, money going into 
various research programs, including the Hatch Act funds. But in 
^ the 1979 budget there* is a redirection of research "from Hatch funds 
to competitive grants. In looking at the whole area of rural develop- 
ment, luy cblleageus and I on the Appropriations Committee try to 
determine the rural impact of program.s. Many times we cannot find 
any kind of rural development data to assist in preparing the ques- 
tions that we want to ask. , t ' s 

Now, I am told that new' rural development research initiatives 
are just emerging^ develor^ing. If that is so, and if we subject them 
to the competitive funding, process, isn't that going to affect their 
pi*iority status in a ratlfrr deleterious manner. 

Dr. GutLku. There wds no intent on /the part of the Department in 
structuring its fiscal year 19T9 budget to exchange Hatch money for 
^ Federal grant money. That is the way it .seems to have come out. 
However there was not a conscious decision that the experimetit) sta- 
tions were failing to perform and that therefore * we needed to 
transfer . resources to other institutions oiitside of the land-grant 
system. That is exactly not the case. - . . 



Senator . Leahy. Even if it waff not ^ consciotis plan, but that is 
what happens though, thfen isn?t that the same result? ' 

*I)r. GuTLEk. The fact'is that the agricultural experiment stations 
will be in a better position than anyone else to. successfully compete 
for the competitive grants. * V 

Senator LEAtar; How many competitive grants are presently us.efl 
for rural devdopment ? . , 

iDr. Cutler. That is another question,.ahd that was^the one I was 
just going to address- myself. " . * • V ' 
t". • Senator XEAHY. Werare all ahead of f6\\ here. 
\ Dr. Cutler; Great minds are think^g along the same lines hero 

You are. rights the current targeted subject ireas for our com- , 
petitive grants program are in ba^ic plant science, to improve pho- 
tosynthesis, to get nitrogen fixation transferred to new crops, and 
also in the field of human i^utritioil. It has been suggested that the 
competitive grants program in future years^^eliould be broadened to- 
include other areas, animal health and forestry^oind obviously rural 
.development is another' possibility in this regar^. 

i can assure you,. Mr. Chairman, that as ^Sh^ forward with^our 
fiscal. 3?ear 1980 considerations that riiral deyelopment will be given 
high priority by us. ' * . . - .1 ' • . ' 

I am not quite sure — I can't guess at tlu^i point how "the title V 
program will come out in this context, ^but Fam personally concerned 
about our need to have a visible a^d important effort* in rural com- 
miinity. development research and extension, and I think we" have- 
learned something from our experience- in fiscal year 

Perhaps' we did make a mistake in deqiding to put all of our eggs 
in the 'Hatch basket, so 'to speak, and ia the Sraith-Lever basket 
seem to h&ve sent out some, signals that were really in error By 
zeroing out some of those earmarked programs. They seem to h^v^- 
been read by folks as indicative of our disinterest in those programs. 
This is not true. We hope that they continue the work under the* 
base funding. If th^implications read into, siich action are that we- 
are not interested iim these areaS,Ht^ thin^ our strategy might wfelF 
change in fiscal ye'ai* IMp. . ^r v 

Senator Leahy. YoirVill at least malce sure somieone takes a look: 
at this? ^ \ 

Dr. Cutler. .We will. . 
Senator Leahy. Given the makeup of the newly formed Joint 
Council on Food and Agricultural Sciences, do you envision any 
greater commitment to rural development research than with the- 
oldAKPAC? > 
Dr. Cutler. It will be, stimulated by the Users Advisory Board, -j 

^Senator Leahy. That is the Agricultural Eesearch and Extension} 
Users Advisory Board? . . 
Dr. Cutler. Yes. 

Senator Leahy. This Board, 1 understand, has only oiie repre- . 
sentative,on rural development* Has it been ftfppoii^ted yet? . 

Dr. CtTTLER. They are in the process of being appointed. We have 
the clearance process underway for all but perhaps three of our- 
U^r3 Advisory Board members right now. Its composition will be^. 
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.-announced very shortly. The Joint Council, of course, has Been cr§b 
ated ahd.^jeld*it9 fi^t meeting, on Thursday and Friday of lalt 
week. The Joint Council was very carefully put together to repre- 
sent as broad, a spectnun of interests as possible. There are renew- 
a»e resources. iTeople on at from Eesources fot the Future, fof 'ex- 
ample, people specifically from nutrition, tejiching, research and 
extension representatives, people Iresponsible f or our land-grant sys- 
temj^as well as *USDA personixeL The Council must consider rural 
development and- nonfann Tur^l development, and I am optimistic 
that they will address those is^es. V 

We don't have much of a track record to look at yet, but your 
encoiiragement in hearings of this kind, gives us ^Siotivatioh to lodB* 

. m this direction. . ^ ^ \ 

Senator Leaht. I don't mean.to' raise these<^estions in a critical 
fashion, J do it as encouragement.'! find an\a[wful lot of concern 
among fellow Senators, cpncem^that cuts across ideological ai\d 
party lines, over the lack of rural development research. I think that 
it is easy to focu^ our attention on urban America, where there are" 
major problems lite transportation and crime. The press finds it 
easy to-poj? m and spend a couple of days therei, photograph it all, 
and come back out. If there is ,a riot in an urban area, a welfare 
scandal, or an environmental problem, it is easily focusei on because 
you have 2 .or-3 million pdople in one location bein^ affected^ . - 

• When you put these same 2 or 3 million people across rural America, 
it takes a little bit more time for the press or Meipbers of Congress or 
anybody else to go and look at tlieir problems; But the same problems 
4tre there. ^ : ^ 

There has been strong national level EES research on housing 
quality, migration and the elderly. But in my Stttte one constituent' 
inay represent all of. these points. For policy planning in rural 
States, we need information cross-tabillatcd in a manner so as to be ^ 
useful m describing community level conditions. It is vital for local 
•decisionmakers to have this information. Then they can compete . 
with the Urban organizations who have a good bank to use when ' 
applying for the various Federal programs. I think that rural com- 
munities should bo placed on an equal footing with, urban areas, * 
•especially. Dr. Farrell, when there seems to be a 2-to-l population 
increase in rural areas, v , 

Alex Meicure testified last month before the House Subcommittee 
on Family Farms, Rural Development, and Special Studies, and 
I quote: -f, 

The rural data base is grossly inadequate for assessing conditions in rural 
«reas, for relating to the perceived needs of rural people, for determining future 
funding refiulrements, ttid for monitoring, the effectiveness of the delivery of 
Federal programs. . 

Currently^ we have no research oh rural-urban cost differentials, 
no research on the availability of rural credit, no' systematic iden- 
tification of rural poor, no systematic identification of land owner- 
ship. Aren't these areas that we should be going into? Or am I 
looking at this from too narrow and too parochial a view? 

Dr. Cutler. I am sure we should. Let me ask Ken E^arrell to re- " 
spond. 



Dr. Farreix. I woUld* fully agree witl* respect to the inadequacy 
of the data base. I think that is one of the critical deficiencies that 
we have for, more effective economic research and ior mgre effective 
targeting and jleliveiy of , various types gf programs from the 
Department. . ^ * 

For eiample, tojcite-just one/of the difficulties that we have, w© 
basically rely ujlja^be census o*f agriculture for establishment re- 
lated data/if"yoS';ivill, from rural areas and the census of popula- 
tion for, if you willj people-related data ; yet we find that neither 
of these by thenisolves is adequate, and there is no adequate ^ay to 
cross link these data sucli that we. can really zero in on target popu- 
lations in. particular rural areas. " ? o 

There are major deficiencies and major problems ancT major gaps 
of the kmds that you are alluding to. ; ; . 

In ifly\Agoncy, a^ I mentioned before, wo have a budget for i-e- 
search, economic research, of about $2.8 million^ Of that onjy - about 
^ $200,000 are available on a regular basis for the development of a 
' data base. This is focused largely upon the f^-rm labor force, and 
' some other general types of -statistics^^but w§ simply do not havfe- 
enough adequate infonnation to address the kmds of issues that are' 
important, as I pointed out in my statement and that Dr. Cutler has 
alluded to. * 

With respect to the particular areas that you pointed to, I would 
agree that, these are, as I see it as an economist, particularly im- 
portant areas, and that we need to enhance oiri' capacity to deal with 
them. . ^ 

I might add, one of the areas you mentioned was credit. .Tye havo 
done some work within the A^en'cy'^dn credit, and in our fiscal year 
1979 budget we are asking for increasecKfuhds to look at ^the na- 
ture ofv rural credit markets' and in addition to be able -to undertake 
some work related to niral labor supply, its characteristics and the 
nature of demand for labor in rural areas. But, again^ it is small 
' relative to the need. * ' ) " • i i 

There is one other aspect that I feet strbngly about. I tlunk that 
the development of an adequate 'data base is important orf a national 
level, but I also believe firmly tliat economic development'^ihitiatives 
and economic development research, if it is^to be helpful, hasjgot to 
bo targeted to specific local conditions, and has got to be meshed in 
with tTie institutions in the arjcas to be effective. 

Senator Lkaiiy. I agree absolutely becausfe I think all of us who 
spend time traveling around the. to*mtry know how different people 
are in one part of the country to the other. One of the big mistakes 
that is made down here ij^AVashington is tlmt we . f eel somehp^^ 
we can set up an average program f or /un average State, and^'O^^^^ 
•c6urse, there is no such thing As an average State. If there ;^s/5it' 
certainly isn't my State, with close to a half million peQple^ liijtji^ 
it Calif ornia witfi 22 mjJlion people. *d - V* * ' 

You loiow, we all catf say that we are in fiivor of this research. I 
think we 6ll recognize the need for it I am just curious about.the' 
amount of money that is in the.budget for it. Do; these amourits re- 
flect the amounts that the various arms;of USDA have askqd f or 



originally, or do thpy. represeritra 'scaling do^n from your original 
.reauest? To what|fextent are your own individual priorities beinc 
reflecte d in this budget? ^ ; V • 

. ^^^^^^ come back in a year| 9IE tighx budget 

to tjp«ditlonal programs fi-nd^the exploratory or experimental pro-^ 
/ fframs^nd to bo sacrificed. We tried to' avoid that. In the process we 
/ have cheated a lot of problems for ourselves .as youlknoW, by trying 
. to redirect, or. reallocate resoij^rces, within a decreasing budget, where 
' I^® F°P?s®> reduce support in somrf^ areas to increase it in others. 
LM aro^s that* are proposed for reduction are subject 4a gireat con- 
• ce^n,:^tl^e are asked why we ai'e reducing in those, important are^s. 
^It^is dmicult for^age^cies to answer exactly what theye^have^ asked. 
QX^the administration, although I am surertliat tW* can come up 
mrh some numbers: *. , * ^ 

I ' Within ^ budgeting prrfc6ss wo ask^ for three levels— 

a ^*Wb^ leyelj current level, and an increased level. This is 
'^f f^o"^ 9ne list of decision units^and pieces of differ- ' 

. ® . V ^ . placed m a priority ranldng. The 

cutolF line is simply drawn across that list^f areas at different fund- ; 
mg levels through the Agency. ' 

Senator Leahy. Can your rural devielopment research prborarhs 
compete adequately within USDA against the more traditional a^^ri- 
. cuitui-o^research programs? Let me state that this committee, o&vi^ 
. piisly, iias jurisdiction over both. And certainly as chairnjan of the 
subQommitteo I have been a-strong advocate of improving and in- 
^^asmg^ our traditional agiucultural research. I think it is aI^area 
Mrhei-e this countiy has significant advantages oveY the rest of the 
. /world As yon look at the eQonomic trends of this country, the bal- 
ance of jTaymdnts and other things, agricultural research is going 
to have a growmg.importanciB to pur political and economic stability 
and even to our strat^ic or railitary stability. . 

But having said that, for the sake of tjhis country itself, for our 
own standard of . living, or perhaps, quality of living, I think niral 
development research is also extraordinfely important. Do you 
have competition there between a^yricultural arid niral developmerit ? 
is rurjU development research losing that competition? 

Dr. CuTLFji. In a gi^neral context, in responding to^yonr observa- 
tion about the need, for food ithd agricultural research, as broadly 
define^Vln farm Bill of 1977, it is true that we are underfunded- 
? percent of the Federal R. &<D. bludget goes to agriculture, as I 
reaillvsQ tha^i the pie is small. It is too small. 
Senator Leahy, Yes. , 
. Dr.^t3tjTLER.^ So the slice for -rural development is obviously smn^ 
•to bo .too.sniall, but I think wo can be mor^ creative when we^cro 
through our second year of experience wHh ZBB arid redesign our ^ 
decision units: We can be more creative by assuring ourselves that 
rural development research and extension are included in the highest 
pnonty decision unita somehow and/or by slicing'the decision units 
a little mbre thmly so there arc more of them. This then will include 
some money^, for rural development above the cutoff line, no matter 
where that Ime falls. _ . . 



Perhaps I made a^mistake Ij^st yeap by lumping the /^otal for 
.Hatchj;^for exaniple, as the first decision unit and the total f6r Smith- 
Lever as fl decision unit for extension without providing^ay, half 
j of the current level for that and putting rural deyelonmgnt, title V 
i.q.ncl some 'dther earmarked programs in and adding Another incre- 
" ment to Hatch or Smith-LevFr; It is a difBcul;^proce.si 
. Senator Leahy. One, of the njajor. divisions tlu^t gefce involved in- 
rural development is Farmers Home Administraw)n. It\has no^J^s^ 
search arm itself, ff it did, wouldn't that marke cooMinatibn betweeA,^ 
research and program delivery easier? \^ . 

" i)r. Cutler. I don't think so. We have relationships thafskind 
wijh all of the action agencies in the Department. As a matter of. 
fact,, we are •beginning a series of meeting: between m\v Science and/ 
Education Administration, Economics, Statistics and Cooporativ(r' 
Service— ESCS^and the admiiiistrators of our action agencies, such 
as Farmers Home Administration, sqon to ask the action agencies 
< ^nore specifically what their problems afe fli}?-t we should b^ ad- 
dressing in our research and extension agency. . 

This relatioirship exists across the spectrum of USDA action pro- 
grams. Our Science and Education Administration is in business to 
provide the re.9aarcli and extension backup they need. . I feel vpry 
strongly that rural development research should be concentrated in 
. the Science and Education Administration and in ESCS. I also feel 
equally strongly that a better communications line, a4)etter two-\v8Ly . 
feedback loop, if you will, between the action agoncie>s, such >s. 
Farmers Home Administration, SEA, and ESCS, ne^ds to be created 
so that our research and extension people are more responsive to tlie 
needs of those agencies. 

Senator Lkaiiy. Let's take a 5-minute break. 
[Wliereupon, a short recess was taken.] 
' Senator Leahy. I wt)uld like to wrap this up w^th a few questions. 
I know you have enough material prepared that we could probably 
go on for, a ^yeok on the same subject, but I wotild ask your indul- 
gence because I am going to want to submit some more questions, for 
the record. Dr. Cutler, please see' that they are answered by the ap- 
propriate people. . .a. . 

There are a couple of points I would like to make. Que is to 
reiterate an earlier point that we' are not suggesting; nobody on this 
committee is suggesting, and I have discussed it with the other mem- 
bers that somehow we put rural development research whore it 
• compotes to the detriment of agricultural roseal'ch. But by the same 
token, we do jiot feel that just because agricultural rescarcli is being 
done, that it suffices for rural development research. 

Xow, I understand that in areas of-rural development research, 
depending upon how you definfe it, as much as 75 percent is done 
outside of thb IJSDA. HE^Vf again, depending on the definition of 
rural development, does research in this area, HUD, I am sure, does 
as well a3 Transportation and other Departments. But I think there 
is a clear mandate in the law as to what department should be pri- 
marily involved in niral development research. 

Is there adequate coordination with those other Departnients ? Is 
USDA really in .the lead? 
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. Dr. Curkm Chairmarr/l — \r 

. Senator Leahy; It is ah awfully suhgective question, I realize that. 

Dr. CtJTLER. I will have to ask for some help on part of your 
question. I feel sure we are in'the lea^ because the land-granl system 
out there in every State is^responsive to' changjng! societal pnorities 
and has indicated its response b> redirectiri^ its faculty^ research, 
and extension ^.ctiyitiQS over^ the' past 6 or ^years in a major way. 
There- is 5 tinie& as much rural developinent reseaivch going ox^ kt 
these universities,"mnch more* Extension work related to World .de- 
velopment, than in 1970,,for,exnimple, fvM that is within rievcl fund- * 
ing situation. So it is obviously an example of how the ^and-grarit 
systeln respon^s'to changing priorities, ' " 

As I recall, we wei;e given the lead agency responsibility in this 
as well as some other areas in the 197f Foo" and Agriculture Act and 
we intend to act as the. leadei^ .in thc^ Federal establishment in this- 
Vardh;:-- •■• ^ \ y ::' . ■ ,. ^;7-v 

Let me ask Dr. Aroe^'^tlie prind^ sociologist . for bur'' Coophrative, 
RQSoUrch;;iJranch,^ gcience .and Education :^(^^^ 
respond to your question as.tp the degree of ^^ootdination "between 
other departni6ht5v; ' " ^"'j ^ • • ' 

. ' .E(t^ dp you have a,ny'handle on that'?' ' ''y:: 

M^ SloK; Yos, that ' w^^^^ time of the f 

passage, pjF tlio Rural ReviL^iopinont Act of 1972, Jbi^ fiX^st sev- 

eral years there were ^ilj^. two meetings :ConvenQdV^^^ the coordinating 
group at the Assistant; Spcretai7's Jevel. Thi§ group is now^ 'meeting 
periodically. * • • , , ^ . ' / • 

I see now some vei^ promising beginnings in particular, iitreas, iu 
health and medical care, in aginfr- and other sirch. artas/r>'lic'i'e ' 
through what was the Rural T>-vet()pnient Service, riow. a' part ,:of ' 
the new Farm and RnriH ■D'civelopment Administration, Some very 
- significant beginnings Havabeen niade. . - 

In^ health arid medicaJ care, for oxam'ple, there are continuing 
meetings of people. involved in research from various Federal agen-' 
^cies.-aml this is cominunieated within the agencies. Coordination is 
beginning to occur. We are optiinistic'that it will contihire and be- ■ 
corne n lore effect ivej^ . . - . ^ 

Senator LKATiY.'T^am .askiri^^^ general, question, and I am 

looking for a relative]}: succlnctranswei-. Wluil is tJie general role of 
the Extension Service area, of research? . 

Dr. Cu^^^.H^ Dr. John- Bpttoni is here from (nctension. Johu^ . 
would you like to pick tjliat up? 

Mr. Bottom. As far as extension js concerned, Mr. Chairman, re- 
search knowledge is really the foundation of the extension program. 
Tt is fnndainental fp.thq . success of an extension program! We have 
got to have the research. A very. large shfc*e comts from land-grant 
colleges, hut we have to draw on wherever the knowledge is avail- 
: able. We have fairly good workiag relations with HEW and EPA 
and other departhients. Another, specific role isUo help get the 're- 
search defined that we really nee(l,.a|Prto articulate needs. 
• Sefiator Lkaiiy. Do you have adequate internal mechanisms to 
define it, and then to eoordinate and bring in what you need? 



Mr. BorroM. This is- an area that we are concerned about, but 
..many extensions staff members at the land-grant universities also 
carry research appointments. . 

T^eii- I . was at Ohioi State, I was part-litte. research and part- 
time' feitension. So it was'built in me. 

. The oth^r thing is that the vast majority^f our extension spe- 
cialists, are in the academic departments now. As an extension 
economist I was n-Lon m thfl dflpn.rtmflnt; with thft resflArchflrfl. Exten- 
sion also serves on many of the research advisory committees. I think 
we are making fair strides. 

Senator Leaht. I have another rather broad question. Is there any 
evidence of attempts to include i*ural people, the ultimate consumers 
of the rural dpelopment research, especially, rural minorities, 
women, community leaders, and low income, into the research pri- 
ority setting process at . the regional planning committee level of 
theUSDA? : .■ ■ 

Dr. Cutler. Mr. Chairman— — - / . . 

Senator Leahy< Are we escaping a Washington Syndrome ? 

Dr. Cutler. Just as a sort of aside, we are about to conduct a ' 
series of regional meetings throughout the Nation focusing on the 
needs of small-scale farmers. 

It will be cosponsored by the Community Service Administration 
and USDA to tap the attitudes and the expressions of cohcem and 
need from sonjething like 100 small-scale farmers in each region of 
the Nation. I hope this works. It is an attempt to accomplish the 
sort of thing, I think, yoii have just described. 

Oh a more general basis, we ^ope. to leiim' local research priorities 
from the many community development and home ecoi(omics pro- ; 
grams* that sponsor local leadersliip development and are conducted 
in rural coinmunities, often, on a multicounty basis throughout the 
Nation, • . • . 

I have been involved 4n some of these and have been very im-' 
^pressed by what happcfns after a group of latent community leaders 
get ^gether and become more familiar with the local and State and 
occasionally -^he Federal political process. They become more so- 
phisticated not or}\y about how the process functions but how they 
can relate their own problems and goals toi that process, and let their* 
concerns be known in ah effective way. The result is. that those needs 
are then translated by extension specialists, such as Pr. Bottom and 
1 1 were at one time. We then put on our research hats. We began to 
talk about study plans for research px^dfects that addressed these 
needs.. ^ . -.^ 

Obviously this is done on a fairly ad hoc basis, not dh a systematic 
basis that might be more ideal. * V ' 

Do any of you have, a contribution to make to this question ? 

Mr. Thornton, from Farmers Home Administration, the Asso- 
ciate Administrator. Jim. •>'^ , , 

Senator Leahy. We welcome you here. * • * ^ ^ 

Again,'-this is a witness we ire always JJiap^ to see here. Especially 
today, when he has jilst- flown in from Aia«ft.jand is prptiabiy still . 
bouncing around with all kirfds of jet lag. SJ-^:. ' A 
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: lAEHEES SOME jU)MnnsiEATION 

: Home, of coui:;§e,j we perceive one of our great heeds to 

. : ]be TO reaeawib^ We wiU^k]o^ this fiscal year $9i/^ billion to 
V ■ - as high-jft^ moneys from 

V^gricidtuTO ruriftllxousin^, and rural countjr development. Practically 
all of theise funds arp. bemg.providecj on a demand, basis. Tliat is to 
' say, we really know: vqry little about the gei]tuine needs of rural 
communities; and peciple. We liaye been relying, you might say, upon 
the . grossest of indicators to determine that need as it relates to piir 
, \ requests for program f^ 

r .We feel deteim needs more precisely is of the higkest 

apriority/. ^Furthermore, we feel we should be given the financial re- 
sources either ourselves, or through other research agencies to help 
lis identify those needfe.^ ' . • 

, Of course, is has been indicated here, while 'we need a; (jertain 
amount of iresearch to determine. need from the standpoint of deter- 
mining national budgets, that research should be continued and 
shared, if you will, with individual States apd . communities so they 
can also identify what thjeir respective localiized needs amount to. 

Being a financial agency, we are basically trying, to reiach for a 
strategy, if you will, wiat will put us eventually in a position wherei . 
we can take those Federal resources, sit down with the States, joid 
sit down TJVith multicoiinty development cjommissions and local gov- 
ernments, and try to ascertain how we can j ointly apply those finan- 
, cial resources m assisting . State dnd local governments to achieve- 
their planning and development goals. That means that yoif need 
a lot of information about what is going on out there, including the 
interplay , and dynamics of those kind of investment decisions. 

Generally speaking, I think it is veiy safe to- say in this area 
there is very, verjr little information to go on, and we feel there is 
a need for that. ^ ' ^ 

. . We have some plans, that we are working on now, for instance, as 
it relates to community facility needs, a national study we hope to 
be funding very shortly, the amount of which will probably be more , 
than the entire annual budget of the Economic -Development Divi- 
sion of ERS. * ; 
. There are a lot of other questions that need identification. You 
. have to keep in mind Farmers'Home Administration is H ot the only 
agency involved at the Federal, level. There is EPA and JtlUJL) and 
other Federal inputs being made, that are not very well coordinated * 
from, f he standpoint of direct Federal investments, let alone, co- 
ordination of research. V • 

Senator Leahy. Maybe I can leave you with one last, sort of open 
ended question. Dr. Cutler, you m^y want to^mswer it here and have 
others submit further responses on it. But what can we do, giving 
us a wish, list, on the-authorizing and appropriating cominittees, to 
' " help in this area? Because L rqally think that it reflects one of the 
most significant needs in this country today. What should we do not 
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st^ovetsight heam biit in the budgeting process to change- 
HRiprioiity or ra 
Would you like to think on tha^ 

Senator LiBAHY, Senator Young has just joined us, and we are glad 
tb have him. f 

. : Senator YotTNG. I am a little late, but better late than never. 

]':. *I)r. CtnnLEii, I repeat for Senator Young all that has 

gone before or even summarize it, but just in conclusior^', if you will, 
one of the reasons for the establishment of our Science ai^d Educa- 
tion Adnqnistration with USDA was to increase the Depat^^mient's 
kbility as a lead, agency to work with other BJederal agencies in areas 
such as rural development research. We are confident that we will be 
in a better shape in that regard. We* are also in a coordination mode . 
with other departments through the Federal Coordinating Council 
on Science and Technology, olwhich Dr. Frank Kress in the White 
House is the" coordinator. So we see some opportunities for better 
coordination. " ' ^ 

, I believe that the statutory authorities are pretty well in jplace. 
What we need to do is fund them. Some of the onus is on us in the- 
Department and in the Administration-to provide tl^ appropriately 
him priority for these programs to see that monejr for rural de- 
ve^gijent research and extension survives the priority setting* and 
zero^B||t budgeting process for fiscal years 1980, 1981, and 1982. So 
we cralRiiie Before you for the next budget with a. truly adequate 

yproppsal in this regard. . ■ 

Dr. Fafrell, Would you like to add anything? ** 
Dr. Farret.t.. Yeg! I would simply add, and perhaps underline the 
points that Jim Thornton made. Bescarch, if it is^to joe effective^ 
can't be done in a vacuum. It does have to be tied to and integrated 
with the delivery system,^ including the Farmers Home Administra- j 
tion within the USDA. Dr. Cutler has been spealdng primarily of 
the Science and Eiducation Administration. We are not within that 
Administration but operate as another agency within the Depart- 
mentj reporting to the Director of Economics, although we are at- 
tempting to and are in fact coordinating reasonably well with him. 
I think, as Jim Thornton remarked, it is important for»us as the ; 
principal policy arm, if you will, in economic analysis within the 
Department to perhaps make extra efforts to coordinate our research 

i ^efforts with those of agencies such as Farmers Home Administration, 
iand we do have in motion certain actions to try to improve the^ 
process by which the research agenda is established. 

On the question oi authorizations; I believe I agree with Dr. 
Cutler, that the basic aijthorizations are now present.* It is ia matter, 
I believe, of the Department sorting out its priorities and getting 
those surfaced to this committee and others in a wiiy which makes 
sense to you, and which, hopefully, will be geared to the real needs of 

. people in rural Amisrica. - 

It is a long inexact process,, and L think this hearing? ,iii and of 
itself is a step in the direction of identifying those priorities. 
Senator Leahy. Thank you.* , . 



• I said I would have a stack of questions ^ for the record, but be- 
fore this panel leayes, I would certainly yield to Senator Young, 
"wbo has been on this committee a lot longer than L He has served 
•on the committee, for quite a number of years with my. predecessor, 
^iiator Aikeh,'and has given many, many more years oi considera- 
tion to the subject than I have. 

.* Senator Young? \ , . 

Senator Young. You mentioned Senator Aiken. He was a very 
able, active member of this committee. He sponsored many programs, 
succiBSsfullyv When he undertook some legislation or program, he 
virould get two-thirds of the Senators as cbsponsors, and he was veiy 
eflfective^ 

Senator Leaht. Yes. 
, Senator Young. Just a couple of questions.' What type of research 
would you emphasize or would you start with and how would you go 
. abQut it? - ' ^ , , 

Dr. CuTLEB^In the case of rural devetopmerit research? 

Senator Young. Yes. A 

^Dr. Cutler. The needs span the entire gamut of the scientific 
disciplines from sociology to political science with respect to the 
needs of local ffoveniment, the members of county boards, township 
boards, and town and village 'council members as to how to carry 
put their duties more successfully through physical, biological and 
econoraic. analyse^ of the economic development opportunities of 
rural communities, what the constraints are on that development, 
what the alternative futux-es of those cpmmunities might be.' 

In this context, we begin to break across the , boundary into some- 
thing called land, use planning, but in that context the Department 
is interested only in providing local government with information 
Upon which they can make their own decisions. 

There are problems associated with housing, problems associated 
with employment and jobs. The Farmers Home Administration is 
interested in having data upon which to efficiently allocate its re- 
sources^ conduct its loan and jgrant programs, to make sure that the 
water and sewer and housing programs that it assists are. appro- 
priately located. 

There is just, a vast! array of data from every scientific discipline 
that simply needs to be focused on tlie problems of rural America. 
Both . within the Department anid the land-grant agricultural, exr 
perimeht stations, wo have hundreds of sqientists, an increasing num- 

. ber of scientists every year, ftddi^essing themselves specifically to 

. these problenis. V • 

Senator Young. I -was goingHp ask you, do you work through : 
land-grant colleges? ^ ' 
. ^ Dr.. CuTTiER. Yes, rapst of the research being done with IJSDA 
funds is being done u^er the Hatch Act and the agriculturar experi- 
ment stations at the land-grant universities. 

Senator Young. The chairman mentioned Senator Aiken. He was 
a {Sponsor and origina;tor of certain water programs, rural water 
programs, I guess, that fit ij\t6 the Verinorit economy. I think there 

^ was tnuch need for it and it was a great problem piping water from. 
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aquifers some towns that didn't have water at all. He sponsored 
^ a good many programs. 

Senator Leaht. He also points out that many of these programs 
aro'applicable in 'differing degrees in most parts of rural America. 

Mr. Thornton. There is a good example. Recently, the'lVater 
Quality Act was signed into law which is just now more or less 
getting into regulation form, This act has spme very, very serious 
implications for many, many .rural communities in terms of the re- 
quiremerits that are laid down in that act. Yet, I yeriture to say, v^q 
know very little about what those, implications with respect to how 
maiiy commxmitieg will or will not meet those standards. Further- 
more, to the extent that they don't, we do hot know what those 
communities are going to be looking at by way of demands on their 
very meager resources to meet those standards; yet here we arei 
you might say, just ready for that thing to hit the field, and we 
really don't know what those implications are going to be. 

Dr. CtrnjER. Mr. Chairman, it is conceivable under the new a.ii-. 
thorities vested in the Department in the Soil and Water Kesources 
Conservation Act of 1977, you might get a hajidle on some of that 
information. It is basically a resource appraisal program, but it 
has obviously got to deal with water quality in rural America, and 
I would hope the way the Soil Conservation Service and other, agen- 
cies put the so-called EC A appraisal program together witl result 
in your obtainii^g the data you need for your side of the.>progjram. 

Senator Leaht. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

If there are no further questions, I will call for our next panel. 
We will be sending over a truckload of questions for you. 

I will call G^eorge Rucker, research director. Rural Americk, Inc.; 
John M. Cornman, president. National Rural Center; Dr. Richard D. 
Morrison, president^ Alabama. A. & M. University, Normal, Ala.,, 
and Don Hadwiger, Department of Politio«£l Science, Iowa State 
'University, Ames, Iowa. • ^ 

' If you would all come and join me up here at the table and give 
us your names so that the reporter will have them in, line. 

Mr. Morrison. I am Richard Davis Morrison. 
. Mr/ Rucker. I am George Rucker, of Rural America. There is a 
corrected copy of my statement. There was a page missing. ^ 

Mr. Hadwiger. I am Don Hadwiger. 

Senator Leahy. I understand that Mr. Bannernjan is unable to he- 
here. Mr. Comnian, president of National Rural Center, we are starts 
ing a couple of minutes early on this panel, ^will be joining us. 

Gentlemen, I would like to say to each of you that your statements^ 
will be placed in the record in full. All three of you have been here- 
so far today, and what I would like you to do is, if you could, sum- 
marize -for us your statements. But please comment on the adminis- 
tration's testimony. Having heard the testimony earlier, you knpw^ 
the general areas that I am interested in. ' *** ^ 

•We sent out some questions to you already. You may want to re- 
spond to them or direct your summary to the important cAicems W0 
have with rural America, and the, dramatic changes talfing place- 
there. And why we do. not have, an adequate research development 
base to guide in program policy. . . v V 
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it is in this committee or in tKe ApprogriiBCtions Com- ' 
mittefev on which botji-Senator Yoiih or in any other 

cbminittee, we fti^ cdnsfcantly voting for^ support mg, and endorsing 

Erograins that'^afe gdiii^g to And ?yet we don't 

ave an ^j^quate research base, whether it is in health, transporta- 
tion, agri(|plturej or 'other areas^tb assist us in this : process. " 

And so having set that stage with a longer speech than I imtended 
to pye, wh^ don't I just start w^^ 

^ STATiaiElIT W DB. EICHAED D. MOEEISON, PEESIDEHT, ALABAMA 
'^^ & M. TJBIViatSITY, NOEMAI, ALA 

. , Dr. MowttsoK.*!^ used to coming first biecause Alabama A. 
is the university *^Alabama that is called on first when it comes N 
to making reports,\But it c omes in last in funding. 
Senator Leahy. I see. 

Dr. Morrison. I have a short statement here which I asked my 
executive vice president to prepsire ior me because he had worked in ' 
the extension service here in Washington fti^ 12 years. It is a 
rather himriedly put together statement, but I hope that I will have 
an opppAuhity later to answer questions because there are some 
things that I would like to say perhaps that will not be. said at 
this level of discussion. * 

As I listened to Dr.. Cutler and o<;hers, I thought about the grass 
^ roots and. how the. essence of his thoughts might get down 'to tjhe 
grass roots. His outlines on paper and his statements are beftutiful, 
but ijaplenienting them is ajMJfther thiiig. When they ^et down to. the 
grass roots it becomes very sticlirjr in some instances for some people. 

Cooperative extension programs — ^peak mostly for 1890 land- 
grant institutions. For those X)f you who' may not know what 1890 
means, these ^re the land-grp^nt institutions that i^er^^rought into - 
being 28 years after 186?, because in the South^ where there was a 
separation oi the taces, blacks could not attend 1862 land-gyant in- 
stitutions, although theTMorrill Act' said these colleges were formu- 
lated for the people. We were not counted among the people back 
inthos^days. , 

Consequently; 28 years after 1862, the Second Morrill Act was 
passed, which made possible the 1890 land-grant institutions, which ' 
were separate and stayed that way until recent years. 

Cooper^itive^ extension programs, in 1890 institutions are concen-. 
trated primarily on the following high priority areas: 

.Agriculture, natural resources, ana the environment : The major 
objectives are to; contribute' to the production of food and fiber in 
the most econojniofil and effective manner; assist small part time and 
other farmers in adjusting to environmental quality Qnd safety regu- 
lations; assist in identifj^ing^ajor problems for research considera- 
tion and action; assist with control of pests; and other problems af- 
fecting agriculture and forestry. 

C(^munity resource development: Emphasis in this area will be 
.. on organizational and leadersnip development; land use planning; 
recreation and tourism j community facilities and services; manpower 1? 
, development and training; and comprehensive community planning. 
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Home economics: Emphasis in this ariea is focused on food, and 
nutrition education; housing and home .furnishings; textiles and 
clothing; consumer education; family .relations; and hea,lth and 
safety. Special emphases are placed on Ijiome management and con- 
feumerv competence. ' ; 

youth development: Emphasis is placed on the total devel- - 
opment of youth and youn^ adults. This includes leadership develop- 
ment; responsible citizenship; and elfcctive and efficjgnt use of time. 

Wft believe that these prpgranj components \compri$e a comprehen- 
sive integrated extension program. The areas are imerrelated and 
supportive. Our clientele consist of people of the State wherever 
they liye — rufal, urban, farms and nonfarm. Shifts in program em- 
phases are madfe in keeping with needs, conditions, arid circiunstances 
atfectirig people for whom the extension program' is designed. The 
people themselves, are involved in determining programs and pro- 
gram priorities. r ' 

Ejrtension efforts at 1890 landrgraj^t institutions are developed, 
implemented, 'and .evaluated by mutual agreement, in cooperation 
with the 1862 land-^jraht universities. Thus, extension programs con- 
ducted by 1890 institutions are integral parts of the State coopera- 
tive extension program. Such an arrangement maximizes the imique 
competences and capabilities, of paiticipating institutions without 
destroying or limiting institutional autonomy. 

^Vgain, the intent is for the cooperative extension program to be 
developed jointly by pailicipating institutions with neitjier having 
veto pow^er over the other. The purpose is to assure the future of the 
.1890 land-grant institutions and I^uskegee Institute as full and equal 
partners in the land-grant system -and to consider and make use of 
their contributions. - ' ■ 

These 1890 institutions are already making a unique and valuable , 
contribution to agricultural research and extension,' and their po- 
tential for further contributions is great.* Ou^ institutions have an 
interest and commitment to the full ineasui;p*of educational efforts 
required to solve social and economic problejns of people* Moreover, 
they have rapport with people^the "unreached" and the "hard-to-. 
reach" — ^who need educational assistance and wWS have not received 
it. These institutions are dedicated and capable of servicing the 
usual and other needs of people wherever they live. 

Senator LEAiiYi Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Morrison. I was rather rushed. I have other statements I 
would like to make that are relevant to' some of the statements that 
were made this morning. Would you like me tp^make them now or 
make them later ? 

Senator LEAirr. Wliy don't we go down to each member of. the 
panel (ind come back for questions. We will include them in the 
questions. . . , > 

Also, we note for the record that we have been ] pined by Mr, 
John M. Comman, president of the Natiorial Hural Center. We are 
delighted to have you here with us today.* 

The next witness is George Rucker, the research director of Rural 
America, Inc. _ • 



Mr. Rucker, again, I will have your full statement inserted in 
the record, I am particularly interested in your thoughts on wliether 
you feel the present data base is adequate. And do you feel that 
when you ^re dealing with rural data -generated by Federal agen- 
cies it is useful and available to you^and to local rural people? If 
that doesn't give you an opening, notjiing will, ' 

STATEMENT OF GEOEGE BTJCKEE, RESEARCH DIEECTOR, RURAL 

AMERICA, INC. 

I Mr, EucKER. I will start by submitting for the record a copy*of 
a working paper which was prepared for our conference last fall — 
the Third National Conference on Rural America — on "Issues in 
Agriculti>ral Research," and I will, as you suggest, go very |)riefly 
over mj pr^ared statement .rather than trying to do it all.* 

I thmk, ffrst, I would make the point that whether it is a public 
agency or private agency, an agency's r.es(?arch agenda tells you a 
great deal about f hat agency and what one can expect from it, arid 
that is why I think these hearings are so important.. . 

Even if this administration is as good as it sounds or manages to 
sound in- terms of recognizing the needs in the field of rural develop- 
ment research, I think thtj f act that tlaey Icnow that you and Senator 
Young and your colleagues^ are looking over their shoulders, even 
if it is ai^provingl^y, is going to increase tJ;ieiV joy in their good works, 
as they fulfill all of those nice tlnngs they say they are going to do. 
* Senator LEAinr. I'think it mi*i:ht focus their attention a little bit. 

Mr. RiTCKiTt; Yesj 1 think it will help to get their attention in the 
traditional way,- . ' ' . • 

Senator Young. You have a good combination with Senator Leahy 
and I. We are the only two Senators that serve on both Agricul- 
ture and Appropriations. • ^ , 

Mr. Rtjgicer. Without going into the details of our unhappiness or 
our painful awareness of the shortcomings^ in the data baSe for rural 
development research ancl rural needs research, and the responsive- 
ness of the Government to those rural needs,.! think we might make 
a couple of points. ' 

First is one that I think was made already this morning. The fact 
is that while the Department of Agriculture is the sixth largest Fed- 
eral agency in terms of research and development outlays, it counts 
for less than 10 percent of all Federal research and development* 
outlays even if you exclude iailitaiy, space, and energy; and more 
impoiiantly, about 90^ to 95 perc^it of the Department's research js 
in the field of agricultural production and marketing; and^ne 6^n 
question that sort of a priority mix when it is true that the farm 
population now accounts for less than 4 percent of the Nation's total . 
population and only about 15 percent of even its strictly rural popu- 
lation. • V 

So that it seems to us that the reseai'ch agenda of the Department 
of Agriculture 1ms not' shifted as rapidly as its constituency's char- 

•Soo !>. 200 for the prepared statement of Mr. Uucker ami p. 290 for the worklne paper 
referred to above.'.. : , . 
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acieristics have shift^d- But I tlxinlc if we had to put our finger on 
the single most pressing need^ what you very frequently find is the 
case : It. is not so much a problem of knowing what,necds to be done— 
4t is a problem of getting the commitment to do it, and I thmk 
- that we woul^ say that the real need is the need for a commitment 
at the top of tliis administration to the importance of a real Federal 
yural development policy because you can't separate policy and re- 
search* 

Research can't and shouldn't attempt to substitute for policy, and 
policy shouldn't try to indoctrinate research, but the two elements 
need each other.. Policy formation needs good research to enlighten 
it and make it more rational and gboda*esearch needs to se6 itself 
as. having a relationship to the policy formation process if it is to 
escape irrelevance and sterility. 

We have some fresh winds and new directions in the Department 
of Agriculture research program. At least we have the potential for 
them, but if we are actually going t'o have them it needs to be clear 
that the development of a national rural policy is a real item on tlie 
administration's agenda and not just a concern for balanced rhetoric. 

it needs to be clear that rural development research has a role to 
play ai>d not just to put together a report that will fulfill, the letter 
• of congressional mandates. . 

L suppose in re^jponding to your question about what is our past 
. experience, the most frustrating thing we find— and it is the same 
sort ol shortage that some of the witnesses from the Department 
referred to — is the surprising inadequacy of the social and economic 
data we have on an urban-rural basis or on a metro-nonmetro basis. 
\' Ju my prepared testimony* I even quote from a statement of the 
' Department of Agriculture on the other side in some recent hearings. 
We continue to find it frustrating to try and analyze ihe distributive . 
aspects of publie policy because" of the shortages of the kinds of data 
that will enable uHo do it. The list is too long to try and go oyer 
it all. It runs from unemployment data up to credit and financial 
institution' data— which was ali-eady mentioned this morning— data 
■ on retail trade, and data on cost differentialsj which the chairman 
has referred to this mornino;.' 

. One of the most frustrating as't)ects is that tlie Government agen- 
cies fre(iuently don't know, and that means they don't care about the 
urban-rural or met'i^o-nonnielro distributional p|ittenis of their pro- 
gram activities. So what we would hope for, if there Were a real 
.comniitment to rural development research, is that the Depaitmenf 
of Agriculture will begin to pusli some of these other agencies to 
. "make, when they are making surveys and in-depth analyses of their 
programs and their program needs, that they will be sure that they 
take- a look at the special .situation of rural areas and. small towns. 

Senator Leahy. You see USD A as the focal point in doing that 
land of pushing? \ ; ' 

V Mr. RuCKEU. r think that is. the assignment they have undeiT sec- 
tion 003 of the Rural Development Act, and I think it is a logical 
and much iSeeded assignment. It doesn't make any sense, obviously, 
. for three departments to do the same research. Also if there is not 
the coordinatipn, theivthe research that is relevant to rural areas, too 
of ten»f alls between the ci^aQks anjj ndbody does it. 
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. Senator LiEAHY. Yes. 

Mr, RucKER, Another thing that we would like to see is the De- 
partment, with administration backing, insist that lall agencies with 
program responsibilities in rural areas collect their progi'am sta- 
tistics in such a way as to allow those of us on the outside to analyze 
how well they Ore meeting their responsibilitice. That is a continual 
frustration. On the one hand; you can't gap adequate needs data for 
rural areas and small areas, and then wheh you do you turn around, 
and try and see how well tlio programs arc meeting those needs,, 
and you can't get the right kind of a breakdown on the program: 
statistics to measure the one against the other. . 

And just a kind of a specific task tliat we would like to see: We 
would like to see .a major mitiative.on tlie part of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget to upgrade the quality of the Federal outlays 
data. ^ 
.Now; it has to be said to Economic Research Service's credit that 
so. far as I Ltiow, thej were the first people to* take those outlay 
tapes and begm to do some analysis of them in terms of metro- 
nonmetro patterns, and as a matter of fact tliey were looking at those 
thmgs long before the National Journal tallsod about the Sun Belt 
versus the F rost Belt on tlie sanie kind of data, but they weren^t the 
National Journal so nobody paid any attention to it 

The fact of the matter is that oven though that is the broadest 
smgle category of Federal impact data that is available on a -eo- 
graphical basis, >^ince. it , supposedly runs across the wliole budffel. a^ 
lot otiimes the actual figuiTS are very, veiy nuisliy, and this is 
again, I t iink because nobody^ has made it cleaV to all of the agencies 
. mvolvod that they are really to turn out good data for that service. 
. ^^^7 think It IS -just something that Sargeant Shriver got the Presi- 
- dent to piv back ^in the 1960;s and they turn in the numbers to the 
l^ommunity bcrvices Administration every year, ^and half of the 
time, luifortunately, they are projections. They are not necessarily 
based on data, and some of the projections are good and some of 
them are not. . . "i 

But it would be a very,. Very useful data base if it could be un- 
graded m quality. - . ^ 

Finally, I think a real conimitnient to rural development research 
might find USDA. doing some ovaliiations of other agencies' pro- 
grams to sec how well they are, serving the needs of -rural America ■ 
1 think it'Ks int^erestmg that Congress, when they extended the life 
ot the Community Services Adniinislrat ion,. gave them the authority 
to evaluate other agencies', programs to see how well they were servr'- 
ing tlie interests of lowfcr income people. 

It seems to mo that. tlie section 008 mandate in the Eural Develop- 
ment Act gives the ha^is. for the Department of Agriculture to do • 
the same sort of a job of e\1iluating other proirrams to .see whether 
^^^^^^constituency, which is rural people, is really being adequately 

I tliink it is quite clear- from the testimony this morninrr and else- 
where that present leadership of tlie Department^ of Agriculture is 
aware of tjic directions that need to be taken on rural development 
.research. But for that awareness to be reflected in meaningful chann^e 



at the AKviciiltui-o Department and other Federal agencies, it seems 
to ^e theJo wiUAavo to be Aore than an awateness. At a immmiun, 
theTe Avill have to be evidence that the Carter admmis ration con- 
siders rural policy/as important as urban policy. Wo haVc yet to 
reallv see that cvidLcc but perhaps Avith the contmuing proddmg of^ 
[ho egislative branch, which has been ahead of the executive branch 
on thfs issue for a number of years now, wo don't need to give im 
libpo and wo are particularly appreciative for this chance to a^Id 
our bit to the p.rodding. ' ; 

Senator Leahy. Tliank you. • . 

S America has hm, I think, ;li very effective and . very re- 
rsponsihlc prodder:in tlxis regard and I hope that these hearings both 
Ky and tomorrow will add to that. I can assure you they will not 
C?onc-shot hearing.^Thcy will not .bo forgotten. They will be 

■"^"TnirScxt* witness on'^tho panel is Pr~ofcssor Hadwiger. Senator 
. young, feel free tobreak in with questions at any time. 

Senator YouNo. Thank you,. . , i, -i „„ 

Senator Lkahy. I ask the witness m his summary because he has 
had experienced in studying the agriculture establishment, o assess 
the likeWiood of new initiatives being estabhshed m agriculture re-. 
Sarc Salso if you would tell us when talking abont research • 
Soi-itylSt ing, how\ve in the Congress have either contributed or 
;lXd?d iiual development research initiatives. Please feel free to 
bo just as frank as you would like. 

STATEMENT OF DON HADWIGEE, DEPAETM-ENT OF POUTICAI _ 
SCIENCE, lOWA STATE, UNIVEESITY, AME^, IOWA* 

Mr ILvDWiGER. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the chance, as a ^po- 
liticai scientist who has got somo interest and kind of background in 
S development and agnculture policy and research to commen 
o^this I am a little bit of a historian, too and maybe a .httle bit 

lust evervthing. But I would like to address the question as to , 
iitiS vel bff orf Q^^ getting into it in terms pi the thing that strikes ; 
. i pilS scientist, I thinkr in looking at this, that you do have ho 
Development Act of 1972 and other kinds- of legislation that 
ha^ Seen authorized, and by who. As far as we can tell nowadays, it 
sTa itice, brdad, balanced coalition. It includes farmers and com- 
nodity pro-chicers,- it includes representatives of small towns, it in- 
chides cinsmners, environmentalists, and public action groups, and, 
. -in that senso it is a broad group that manages to get a 'm* con- 
Snsus for autliorizing legislation, in 1972 and again in the farm 

^ Jt°limIto mo that that kind' bf tiling needs to develop, and tiiat 
' ^t is the authorizing committee which brought it together in the hrst 
place and which can develop it further. , . 

It fas to me a second function, of this commlttefr-and this^is 
in reference to t^io question you asked--is tp W. to .reassure the 
members of that coalition, all of them, that thingsvare being done in 

•See p. 300 for the prep'nrea statement,of rfotessor^nnawlger. • . 
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V ^J?alanced way.for rural deyelopmeait; for example, that in the case. 
P^R?^ minorities, that minorities are being Iferved 

in tms^prbcess they continue to support it. 

I thmk tlafe j^^^^ through rather .deep knowledge of 

.wha^t^is hiappenin^ in you prognuii today, is really vital to d^elop 
that balanced coalition with respect to initiative. What kinds bf as-' 
. Surancd can you. give about what we might say, is the establishment 
that does thes() things now? 

. ^^^^^^ youL can be reassuring. I think the answer is, yes, ij^ does 
•take initiatives, ;b^^^ some cxjjlanaf ion and some recognition, 
obviously, that it, is a very mixed situation. We are dealing with a 
J^t of diiferent organizations here. There has been a history of bias. 
Thore has been, a history that I think we know well in terms of 

. fociisingr on the production programs, by and large, rather than the 
other things that have happened in rural America. 

There has also been a stress on efficiency in terms of social system, 
helpuig those people who are most efficient. ' 

There has been a tradition of sort of ignoring the towns. This 
oihission, I thinlc, is just <;ompletely Wumented now with the re- 
search th^t has been done by social sciigntists as well as by Presi- 
dential commissions and others, and it is a history that you just 
can^t forget. But at the same time it seems to me that we are likely 
to trap oui-selyefj as much as if wo said,-wr611, the U.S. Departmbnt of 
Agriculture was'Uicrnrst great poverty agency, as indeed it waSj, and 
therefipre,- w_e have* the Departn^nt's hist 017 as a poverty agciicy. 

' , "^^^ ^^P^^^^^'^^^^ 4sricu.tturc and the agricultural establishment 
^ve ^ot several: histories going, and it seeins to me the recent liis- 
^^ry IS one that we could say positive things' about— for example, 
Mr. Cornman 'may talk this morning about the essential process of 
getting citizens interested in what Miey caii do in. their com'munity 
and provide them with an infomation base. It see^is to me, as I see 
extension, that they were sort of pioneers in this are^u' They did get 
the^^ssential process going, and in. that sense they were among* tliose 
taking initatives. , :* • 

They have also^ hact the imptjse to est^iblish a data base, which re- 
searcliers are among the first t(Ji'see the iinpoi-tance of, and which they i 
possibly hope to sell to the COTimunity and to the Congress. " : 
; They ulso helped to estabiM, in my .State particularly, thb Te-*^ 
gional^^ovornmcrits. There are mixed feelings about those govern- 
ments, but basically those multi-county and . multi-city govem- 
mentfe have been very helpful in some of our low income and rural . 
areas. On the oUier hand, 'they have needed considerable, encour-' 
agement, it seems to me, in turning to poverty per. se, in ' turning; 
to ethnic groups and minority populations.* Theit bias has been in 
terms of serving majorities, m some encouragement 

in dealing with small towns, biit it seems to me that if you look at 
the environrnent i'n which *it is alWiappenihg, if yoir look at the pas- 
sage of the Rural Development Acfand no ftmcling, if you loolc at ■ 

.tho-^*?off-and-on'Vsignals that have come to them from tW'nationiil 
level, .frbm tlie Department of Agriculture, from various committees 
in the Congress, that, indeed, even undei- those circ^unstanc^ they 
have taken some initiatives in this area, so jou can. reassuring. . 
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flunk that cuttMg title V and some of «ie other thmgs that haw 
■ happened— whatever kind of balance sheet\you may. come up with 
bvfirail— have b^ in th^ long run anyway. , . / 

:^'T^issicmth4tIget. ... -.J^., -'v ' - n-^. • ' • 
: Senior Leaht. I think you can understand ftom n\y questions my 
bim con»nis about title y not being funded./ : ^ ^ ^ 
■ Mr^HADWiOER- So I would just make a couple-ofxconments, some- ^ . 
:.;^hat"!iu&bly here^ about what kinds of remedies the authorizing • 
' coni^iittee can do in ^rms of first getting developed a balanced coali- 

• tipri, and secoiiciiy, getting a reassurance among that set ot fieople 
and among the public at larjge;, that rural development reseafch is . 
needed and useful a;nd is doing these thijigs. / , - . . 

It^ seems to me one thiiig that has happened is when Congress m 
the authorizing process specifies criteria for things to be done, as in 
the ciise > of tfcfe f obd stamp plan, that they tend to be done. When it > 
comes' along witji a strong presence, as, in the case of the Select Gom- 
mittee ojd'^opd and N.utntion, things tend to done, and that that - ; ^ 
' sort strong presence and oversight is important. ' ^ ^< 

As the last thing that I would mention to you, I would bdrfow the ; . 
- term "essential process". We talked about what you need to do to get 
rural development started. What dp you nei&d to do to get attention, 
o n rural development here i^ what you have is legislation that sort 
of becomes meaningless by virtue of the faQtj that one admmistra- 
tioii aiid sometimes two don't really take it that ^riously, \^en the 
^ Office of. Management and Budgets somehow fi«S^at liecessarjr to cut 
it totally out, and when the I^ouse^'Appropriatiori^ cuts 

• it at the end although, the Sena£e'4'lpf)ropriatiori^ Suhcoimnittee usu- 
ally find^ it possible to restore jusfa bit of it. I guess fome land of ^ 
essential jirocess has to be undertaken to see that K. & D. in this^field, 
paitionlafl'y when legislation is authorized, as in the case of the , 
Buraf'Be^elopment Act, doesn't just raise high hopes, that are fol- ' 
Ipwed liy quite % J)it oTr jjynicism on tho part of the people who are 
Carrying it out. ' •^ ■■^^ . / : - 

Senator Leahy; Th^ilk^ou. ^ i • j 

The last witness On the panel will be John Cornman, who hag ]pined 
MS from the NatioM^ltlural Center.* The National Rural Center,, 
along :with Pennsylvania State University,. condUpted . an ^valiiatipn 
of title V. I woiiId: be interested in hearii;ig some^f the more impor- 
tant findings, and also whether you feel there- are major issues and 
problems facing?^ r^ltal people which have not been addressed by 
*USDA land-M-anf'%e^^ of course, any other points 

that you wouM l|k4' to cover. 

STATEMElra OF M. CORNMAN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 

' ""^ EURAli CENTER 

Mr. GoiiNMAN. The.ans\«'er to the second question is easy\ yes: hut 
' I have- to pull niy thoughts togethei^on the first au^^on soi]:ie of the 
' comments which have been^made this morning. I usually 

^See p. 121 for a letter from Mr'.' .Cornman to Senator Leahy dated Feb. 14; 1078. 
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I am not ^ 

, •■-a l this administra- 

r r?^?F%<l®T?^*'P™^t? mainly baseU on their decision not. td fund 
. tijle Tvr, j .'^^^^ t6 why I think that is a useful' progr&nk toad 

discuss some, ste think would carefully expand tliat pro- " 

• vSjam vitton^ high but to allow a valid test. ■ '■ 

: Vb^ briefly^ the-^gjial that the administration or the Dopartmetit 
■• ./lOif Agripultura ^etids out when it does not ask for funds for title V-^ * 
Mid It is my .mide.tstanding that that decision was not made in the 
Bureau of theVpuiJgtet ; it was. made in the Department-^is that all 
the people at the-laAd grants who have been doing something in rural 
J development pij|t$ide, of agriculture find no commitment at the top, 
. -imd no .intorest;^ left out on the limb. I will cet 

/.■back^title Y;maminut6^^ 

y, . .^'irst, let me tufci'to tlie whole question of development policy I • 
• am sorry .I wag late and ^i'dnjt hear the earlier comments, but what 
■ , yoawore rfeJiUy getting. ^t.is the fact that there is no. place in the Fed- ' 
■ 'fi™! Vpyernment wlftrev take the broad 

. detioitiqn of development j.is^e^atM*-^^^ •"^ '-^ 

' _ - Goiigress .is.;^^^^ and so too the idmin- 

: . istration am .eSecutive:. brdhi8^ reason you don't ;haye 

: very .^ood 4attt bases because tljey:ftriei spread over a host of different ' , 
- .agencies. I . waji^ how to correct tliat. -/I^ '/ 

^?^#o- ine-f3ongr^ c6uld.(!B:)ie some aqtion with two institutions Of V'y 
.; which It has controL.It .jnight be h^Fpful to instruct the Congrfea^; . J ^. 
./. sjonal Budget Office to organise, a •development sector, for now tteV' ■ ' • 
;r .too:.aredividediipby sectors. : . . ; : ^ r . 

,:You might ask the Library df eongi-ess to do a similar thing.'Theii 
you mighfr g^t, some ideas on . how tq. restructure 0MB, but that is a 
, tougher question. But until you start to put some pressure on and 
yMve a vehicle which allows somebody, to comprefiehsively look at 

dbyelopmerrt problems, both urban and rural, you are going to have - 
U, hard time getting a data ,bas6 together. Now, back to title V - 
i IF® IP™? t^at title ¥ did not Work everywhere, but we found tliat 
tv!!B™"A^ Provicled a very important and perhaps the' . 

between the research commimity and the , people who 
ftdteUed the results of the research. - . '■ ... : ' '• 
jV.^:We^f6und it Verji?. useful in making what-we call action programs 
■feor| better.,,Hei^ we are talking about funding' programs, the hous- ' 

|^3ei,lt helpedrthe local pagple.make more informed decisions on V^hat 
|heil^(mls^ere.and'liow to use the existing resources to get them 
•I •'^ if'i t ■ya^t to overpraise title V. In some States it was very'bad, 
^^Jlr® places nonexistent, and. others it worked vei-y well., -^ 

J.^°^^^ Leaiit. _What were some of tHa major-;eharactoyisti&: in 
hos^/areas where i<?.cbdn't work as opposed to tlioser wheW.it did? 
out with the fact there was little money 

r^^J'i^°!T.*'*^l''^- ^""^ ^^t^^'^^' you say some States hid 
beliirid the other 'Stot^f you are kinder, you say, that there wasn't 

■^^ra*'^?. ^ ^^^ States covildn't do much, Sbme 
pthpi-ibtates t^pSd i»ery little bit of monby, with a lot of irtifeH- 
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nation, were ablo to got a lot of contributions in time and so forth, 
and these were amon'^ the States in whicih title. V worked , well. Thev 
went out and started the involvement at the local level. They found 
•out what the people said they wanted, whether it was u healtli clmic 
or a bakery. They did a study on that, whatever it was, the locai 
people determined what they thought their developme^it goals, were. 
That is a classic example of liow extension and . research are sup. 
posed to work for the benefit of people. T^ie extension people brought 
back the.infori?iatid»..:Hei:e is the problem. The titl^e Y people had 
access to the toroa'a^^^^sources. of th^^ 

dufsiae the Aj^Viculhiro Ecc^ioijnics Departm^^ at the uni- 

•veXSW^includrngfeepi^^^ . ... v j 

^Silator Leahy. ^T6u-ar6 sayiiig- that when it works, it is ,morb ot. 
an aFl homoniim thiligtr/Ave -ybti' tvlsnr;gaying that there may be. two 
areas with basically- ttic sn'Rie . kind of social and econoniic conditions,' 
basically the same kind of commlmities, and iit one-case title V might 
work and in another 'cj^e it might . not rThen, the success depends 
upon the attitude of tfepeople- iiXYQl^ and not on 'the structure of . 

titleV. ' . n 

Mr. CoiixMAx. Titl€^.T helps to .deliver information, what 1 would 
call unbiased, gbod, credible, scieritiiic infoji'jna.tion,, to help yon make 
some choices. If the peoplc.-dpn't want to make anjr choices,. it wont 
work. It is a bottoms up process, oi^ it' should be. ' ^ - 

I think we have hadiu.iot bf expepicnce in tiying to implant de- 
velopment goals fronf^jibo^^V'c9ji^^^i'"itiC'^ that' i^ither didnt want 
them or the goals didn't fit, Ho that ..doesn't work very well either.> , 

So, yes, I think any dcvelopn^eht.. process must begin with people, 
and the people have to wrtnt it. tlie;y:,iina:y 'have {6 be educated a,bout 
the possibilities of it. I think that isifv\^ but if a small town dotjsn t 
want to do anything,, neither title V nor anybody else is gomg to 
make them do it. ' • ... - ^ 

One of the things thj^t smaller towru? and rural communities need 
most is Avhat I Avould call broadly technical assistance. Wliat is out. 
there? IIoav do Ave get it? What are the proper approaches to solving 
the problem? Yon go to a small towii,;ahd the- mayor la the. barber 
or undertaker and has no staff, ^^niat^dbes he call on for resources? 
Wlio does he call on to try to hel^;; frame the problem and the 

trade-offs? • i -n- 

We go into some detail in our piece about the Essential i:'rocess. 
Let 100" back up. a moment, title V was not an Agriculture. Depart- 
ment initiative I understand. It came out of Congress, and I think 
Congress should take credit for it, and I think' Congress ought to- 
, . waf<;h over it. I think Congress ought to do the best it can to ^ee. 
, 'thitt it continucs.and not at the .s.ame low-level fundmg. ThttCdoesn t 
-do-H^iVch. Either you incrodse.H^t so you get more people inwlved in 
• It because it passed the early test, or if all we are going to ffo^is keep 
it at the same level, I guess I Avould say don't worry about it.^. 
Senator Young. Could I ask a question? 

Senator Lkauy. Surely. , - * . ,/ 

Senator Young. What agency of the Department of . Agriculture 
handles this program? Is it thor Agricultural Kesearch Service? 
Mr. CoRNMAN.. It is under Assistant Secre^dty Cutler. 
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moneyv^gdes to the; State on a formula basis, 

;.\iriid the 1860 Jand-grant ipiiversity is the leJad. agency. 

Seiiatbr Young. I have jb^ri active xm the Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. r.w when the; 
Departments were in, and I know how - th^ ;]^^^ worl^. 

> Th0-Gffi^ of Management and Budget tel]^ :tfie:SecretiEiry of Agri- . 
: money he could have. ''^^ • v . • ^ . . 

\^Mr. CoRN^ didn^t get to QMB. It was' ^ut out in the 

^Department of Agriculture, as lunderstand. V .4 

. SiBnator Young. Theij the Secretary goes to the various depart- 
ments and agencies, and he presents their budget and tells them how 
much he. has and he has to stay within.the budget th^t OMB^ 

Our Appropriations Committee caii earmark funds,, and often we / 
visk how much did you ask for this agency, and he- is supposed to 
<lefend what they were given, but if we ask them^ how much they 

-asked for, then they can tell us, and often the committee wiU put the " ^ 
money in and direct them how to spend it. 

: Mr. LCoRNMAN. In this case they , will say none. They never asked 
for anything. The decision may have been made to; come under the., 
limits of 0MB, but it is my understanding the Department ^id^^ot- f i/ /. 
tisk for any money for title V. v - ■ ^^i'^v^*'-^^^^^^^ 

Senator Young. No one in the Department asked for it? -v^^i^V^i'' /^ 

Mr. CoRNiiAN. I am sure yoii will find a few people. Hos^' fer 
-down you will have to go, I don't know. But I thimc at least W; the 
Assistant Secretary levd no money was asked for title V.. I think I 
am right on that. I will stand corrected if I am wrong, but I think 
that is correct. * -x 

Senator Leahy. For once the bad person is not 0MB. ' 

lijr. CoRNiiAN. That is my understanding^^ 

m the essential process, we recommended that $20 million be pro- : 
vided for title V, with a number of safeguards to ^l(infvfor careful 
<3xpansion. For example, we recommend a way ^t^ 'mftke sure that 
States where there are ^892 coUegjes, they have vi^' access the 
program and particijiate in the administration of iftvf. 
y W^ urge there be an evaluation ongoing with the project as it 
-exj^ands, ajjjiwe have some idea whether or not it is working, whether ^ 
or not we^-were correct that the low level of funding in the heginning 
was the one reason it didn't work in some places. We also recommend 
it be opened up to other imiversities so that* if the land-gnmt. uni- 
versity in a particular State doesn't want to participate or-do a good . 
job, we go to ptlxQr places and see what they can do.,. -i^ 
Senator J!gjSg'NG.:j6. there any matching of the funds? \ 1>::: 
Mr. CQ)fiN%Ai7. 'Thiire is no maitching. In the States where title V ' % 
worked best, thojiglv^aiid we came .uj). with a figure which was very 
soft ^b^^wiae-i^itvlfe hard to do— I thiftk something like from two to ^'^5: 
^igWr^tmi^ f^^ time of other people in the university as what 
the pr<^aitf bought. So there is a lot of in-kind contributions -in the 
sense of using the resources of the university. 
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.... ■ . . . .■ . • . ■ s / • .. ■. ■ 

Senator Young. Personnel? :. / 

Mr. CoRNMAN, Yes. _ 
I guess if I could come baclrto thei pom^ cutti% it 

off ;doeSi send, I think, a- Very"^'bad-sigiiat;6ut;;^io. p ' 
grant system and either places that, wai^t to wb^^^^^ 
« ment problems. * ' ^ ' V - '^^^^^^ 

* I thirfc one of' your questions was^ w within the 

' -fiygtem prohibits 'or discourage certaifi: kinds- ojf^ research. It does 
/exist. It is iitiuch easier to publish anci; get tenure and get promoted 
if 3JDU solve a major agriculture problem, and the reward system is 
'• notvfpr trying to go out and do something for rural development. 
That is one of the . things that held it back, and now with title V 
takeh,way,:itreenforcesl^^ : 
Sehiator. YoTJJirQ. The -A Kesearch Service has^ had . a ; 

. considerable influej^ice on .all resefirch programs in the pa^t.'We -do 
emphasize. production.-Tliey havii gone more to. nutrition arid, other 
prograiife. There were- people. within the Agriculturqi Research 
Service years ago that were strong for nutrition research^ but it is 
- only in reaent years that we have put much emphasis on it ; 

Mr. KuckbA. I think it . is significant, Chairman Leahy, that As- 
sistant Secretary Cutler this morning talked about the title V pro- 
gram as a margmal program' when he was defending it He was say- 
mg we feel it is more important to continue the funding level for the 
basic pro-am— the basic Hatch Act funding — because that is what • 
the faculties plan their recruiting on and et cetera, et cetera, and not* 
these marginal set-asides, and he did talk about it in that wiay, 
which only, unfortunately, reenforces tlie signal that Mr. Comman 
is talking about, the wrong kind of signal. 
; Mr^ Hadwioer. I was going to emphasize that title V is applied 
research and a researcher previously doing more theoretical research 
in part has an opportunity here not to do something in a very ap-, 
plied way for small communities. That has been sort of overlooked 
here. Title V pushes people into direct applied research, and insofar 
as there has been funding available, that nas been a very important 
thrustt which may be lost. 

Senator Leahy. J-, would like to ask Dr. Morrison a question..One 
of the things we have to consider i& the furiding and ^mng rela- 
tionship betwe&b. the black land-grant colleges and othCT land-grant 
colleges. If you could discuss that relationship, and how it affects 
the allocation of rural development research funds to your univer- 
sities? Also, how does it impact on rural development activities for 
. rurallblftck people and other minorities ? 

. Pr. Morrison. Yes, Senator, the point has been made that, there is 
very little money in the rural development program. 1] think in 
Alabama it is something like $47,000. In most States the director of 
extension is designated to head the rural development program in 
that State. V 

There are some exceptions,- but this is the case in AJabama. I . 
wrote President Philpott of Auburn University, which is an 1862 
land-grant institution, asking to be placed on the rural development 
committee. I was appointed to the cpmlmittee ; after several meetings 
it was decided that we would select a specific section of Alabama in 
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whicttQ work. A three-county area T^as. chosen where a model pro,-- 
gram is beihj^ conducted* ' 

;May,I pomt put, tha,t any time Federal moneys are sent into, the 
. South arid the 1862 colleges are made the funding agency to handle 
those ftods^ it is yeiy diflScult for minority institutions to sharej 
pn an equitable basis, in that funding whether it be funds from reve- 
nue sharing^ extension, or other sources. 

The 1890 institutions were riot permitted to participate in research 
in ai^culture until about 1966 when Public Law 89-106 was passed; 
I tmiik it was about $11/^ million put into this for research to start 
with,. Senator Young, and we— 16 1890 land-grant institutions- 
asked for. some of this research, money. The. results followed pretty 
much the pattern of things. 

Out of Public Law 89-106, we were allocated $283,000— less than 
$18,000^ per institution— with ivhich to do research work, but this 
was. a beginning. ^ 

I talked with'' Secretary of A^culture Freeman about the need 
for research funds for 1890 institutions but I didn't get any addi- 
tional funds. Finally, in 1972 under Secretary Hardin's adhmiistra- 
t^on, we r6s6inded, through Chairman Jamie Whitten's committee, ia. 
siza,ble increase in Public Law 89-106 funds, which is temporary 
money; and under section 3(d) of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914vWO 
were granted for the first time funds to pa,rticipate in the extension 
program.. • 

I jotted down a point that I wanted to express— mostly about 
. USDA, Hatch, and Smith-Lever. It has developed in the Southern 
States, at least, that these agencies are kind of sacred cows insofar 
as anybody else entering into or participating in their programs. 
They are controlled, more or less at the county level, by those peo- 

Ele who partichJate in the program, and we — the 1890 institutions — 
ave just been miut out for the most part. 

^ Speaking about the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977, my execu- 
tive vice president and I had the privilege of helping to write the 
language m title XIV, sections 1444 and 1445. This language per- 
tains to 1890 institutions and Tuskegee, who for the first time in the 
history of the land-grant system, are accepted, as full partners in the 
: system fundwise, because it says that they will receive not less than 
15 percent of Hatch Act fimds for research work in 17 institutions; 
and not less than 4 percent of the extension funds for these sanie 
institutions. There is no doubt about%, we have expertise in dealing 
especially with low-income farmers and rural people. I think tms 
wa» demonstrated back before the turn of the century with the work 
at Tuskegee Institute done bjr Qeorge Washington Carver and, of 
course, Booker T. Washington initially. 

. I think that we don^t like to go back and take account of what 
happened a way back there, but some of those things worked. With- 
out any aid from the Federal Government, those programs back there 
made it possible for black people to make enough money to send 
their Tdds to college. - 

I am a product of those times. I came up through the systeyn, and 
I know what I am talking about. I don't have to read books to find 
. out anything about the history of extension and agricultural research.. 



t ciune^p through t^^^ I know what the discrepancies 

lift l)G6Il » * ^ . • ' ' * ' 

I think that the presenti ato in USDA is trying to do 

a better job of correcting discrepancies, because I have been a,ble to 
talk -with the Secretary and get some things done and he has made, 
some promises, but we will liave problems at the grassroots level 
in being accepted to do what we know how to dp, both m extension 
and research. . . / _ ^ . . ■ . 

• Bight now'we in J-890 institutions are msistmg that we have rust 
one Extension Service and not a separate 1890 Extension Service. Yet 
some people say that we are trying to set up a separate Extension 
Service. Presently, that is pretty much what I have to say about the 
situation, ^. . . , 

There is another thing that bothers me m this discussion here 
today : We have talked about research and the importance , of re- 
search. Yes,, research is very important. We ought to know more 
about the lower income people, for they aria the people we have not 
been able to get much information on, and I think that is one reason, 
why TI.S. Congressman Jamie Whitten went along with recommend- 
ing funding for 1890. We say there hasn't been any research done on 
low-income people, and we need to engage in that. It seems as if 

everybody has forgotten about the poor people. . 
The other thing :. When we do rcseardi and it becomes pretty effcc- 

.tive, it gets away from the poorer people and the more affluent take 
it and make money out of it. / ■ 

A typical example: We developed in our rescarcli at Tuskegee and 
at Alabama A, & M, some new sweet potato, varieties, disease re- 
sistant and all. this, more of a candied yam type. Lo and behold, 
you know who got after those sweet potatoes? Not the poor farmers 
that we were trying to help but somQ commercial farmers caine in 
Cind bought up nearly all of t^ie seed potatoes available. This is 
pretty much what happens. . 4.1, 4.1 

. Research is very important, but there are some things that hap- 
pen that are practical, that .are applicable, toVimproving the lot of : 
low-income farmers and smaller farmers. A typical example, a 
farmer trying praise blueberries when birds msist on eating them. 
In some areas BiMs are afraid of snakes. Some farmers tell me aU. 
you have to AdM take a piece of garden hose and lay it up in the 
blueberry biislMike a snake and a bird will not go near it. VVnat 
kind of researcliisthis? This may not work in a city area where 
" birds don't hidw about snakes. So you may have to do some other 
kind of researdi. Incidentally, a garden hose may keep some young- 
sters out oi fhQ blueberries and some old follcs, too. Nevertheless^ 
these are tM kinds of things, I.think, we ought not to ignore. What 
are>hose good practices out there that people have developed them- 
selves>that we don't know anything about, that if we knew we could 
help people use mpr^ effectively in doing what they should do to 
improve their plight, i ^, . . , , 

Senator Leahy. Does anybody else have soniethmg they wanted to 
add on these areas 01^ ajiy other area we have covered here? ^ ^ 
Mr CoRNMAN. Just to follow tip on that one, we touched on that 
subject of including 1890's in on the title V program. It wasnt done 
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very well in many places, very few places, and our original recom- 
mendation was to provide a separate appropriation for title V for 
thel890's. 

We were convinced you might run into some problems on consti- 
tutionality because the whole title V program is based on a formula 
of so much per State, "but if that is possible wo would recommend 
that. If that is not possible. We recommend — and this may work for 
some other kind of rural research programs— that any kind of State 
title V program has to be agreisd to by 'both the President of the 
1860's and 1892^s. If they cannot agree, the money be divided among ' 
them or between .them, based on the best work balance. 

I would make sure we are thinking or trying to get some extra 
money or new money in for title V that you don't overlook that 
problem, making .^ure tliB 1890's are part of it. 

Senator Leahy. I think i)r. Morrison makes a good point and it 
follows along the lines of what we have been saying here today. 
What is the kind of research available and, of course, what benefit 
does it have to the whole spectrum of rural America, be it agricul- 
ture, health, trajjsportation or anything else? And I suspect that 
low-income rural America isn't being reached to the extent that the 
colleges of 1890 have been precluded from this funding in the past. 
And yet, any one of us who would say that there is not a need here 
would be terribly naive. . 

Dr. MoRRisox. The thing that really hurts iis, we have developed 
the expertise in dealing with these problems and wc are beimr 
ignored. . * _ ,^ 

Senator Le^vhy. That hpthei-s me very, very, miich, and I suspect 
it bothers anybody who h^s a very real interest in rural America. 

Senator Youxg. You give some excellent examples of what you 
were able to accomplish. This is very important- for the Appropria- 
tions Committee which is dealing with thousands aiid: thousands of 
subjects. When you give some examples of how the m<?hey is bein<y 
spent, what you are doing, just as you did today, that is the best 
way of getting funds. 

Ur. Morrison. It worked .with Congressman IVhitten's cohimittee. 
It was through that committtie that funds 'fo>" 1890 institutions and 
;,*> Tuskegee were approved, ^tjth- for e^vtenfiion and >ei5eurch: 

Scnatoji^ouNa. And this pi;ogi*ainVto<>,^^^^ before an 

ApprqprMbns Commiftec,^ if you 'can ^citc^ examples.. k helps a. lot. • 
' ScTjatpr^iiAtiY. IJf^flier wo had. Professor Hadwig^r's comments 
^. pn lioty'lwe might Watcli' oVerlthcse**t^^^ inVthe Confess. Pro- 

. fessbr'J^^^^ #te lbbking:at *estahl^ a Select Com- 

•^ • ruifet^ on RnrarAmerica (hat really watches and coordinates these 
' progi'ams? ' 

Mr. Hadwiger. Well, the select committee was brought into ex- 
istence in the case of the nutrition people tis a sort of merged com- ■ 
mittee. I am hot sure that is needed here. I guess a subcommittee * 
like your own has got that authorization. The select committee, 1 
suppose, points out the specific large problem areas that it qan de- 
vote itself ^ to. r think, for example, if you had staff assistants to 
look at these programs, if you hQ,d. a presence through a select com- 
mittee, and the staff, that that surely would make a difference. It 
will be basically, you laiow, positive reenf orcement. 



Senator Lkahy. I asked the question realizing the possibility of 
getting new select committees at a time when the Congi-ess has been 
trying to do away with them, to be rather slim It seems to me that 
the sSect committees supported by a very vocal and effective lobby, . 
will continue. Those that don't have such an effective lobby, but are 
doing things that are good for the people, like the Select ^ommittee 
on Nutrition, tend to^disappear and are abs^ed into the larger 
parent committees. I must admit that until people on my staff, l^iecl 
Schmidt, Dave Clavelle, Ken Fierce, and others, brought , these mat- 
tei" to my attention, I \vas not aware of the problems on research. 
Yet I collider myself as a Senator who pays particular attention to 
rural iVmcrica. On the Appropriations Committee this year, when 
examining the various programs under the jurisdiction of the sub- 
<;ommitte?s I servo on, I attempted to determme what the impact 
on rural America would be. . Tmie and time again that land of 
analysis could not be provided. I was told that it hadjiot been done. , 
The 'only constant available data was a per capita breakdoAm for 
each program. But that does not mean very much m terms m as- 
sessini: the actual impact of a progi-ani. , j. „^ 

The more I saw the more I began thmlcmg that a lot of programs 
have built.in urban biases. The housing program for mstaiice, und?r 
seXn^S is -reat if you want to build a 20-story housing project. But 
a town ^1 Vermont of 1,000 people, with only one paved road 
wlS is the main road of the town, could use two or threp units of, 
sudi hiusmg. However, it is a lot easier li you are app ymg for a. 
?0 or aO-story building compared to a few units. I think the high- 
. est buiiaL-i^^ Vermont is five or six stories. This sort of bias is wMt 
is up eS'^o everybody, whether they are in North Dakota, a 
large ruiS State that is t^Vice as large in population as milie or in _ 

Vermont. ^ , 

Senator Youi^G. Not that. .. „ ^ ^ iT^'^ 

Senator Leahv. Everywhere you look trymg to find out how pro- ■. 
ffi-ams are <-oing to impact on rural America you can't find an 
Sr Aga°n, I hope these hearings will be instructive o those 
S us on thts committee, as to the pressing need for detailed data and 
iilyses on rural problems, and the Federal Govemment's-ab^dity to 

'■^ Smato'r Young. ThereJ aren't too many Members of the Senate who 
. are interested in rural Aiierica. They represent the huge cities, and 

^°SenatoTLeahy, as the Senator fi-om Vermont, will carry out the 
ficrhtforruraliVmerica, but-l-wishwehadmoi-eof them.^ _ , 

"Dr. MouuisoN.' May I citp . this example of discrepancies^ in pro- 
.rrams intended to do good, housing and so forth? In Alabama we 
are farmers, and I have heard farmers say to Secretary Bergland 
when they asked him a .question: "^y is.it when I go to borrow, 
money frL the Authoiity that I have to pay 5, 6 or 7 percent mter- 
• est, and another man down the road, who happens to .,be white can 
borrow money for 3 percent interest?" These are the kinds of thm^. 
that happen that you woiili^p't know about. They are maneuvered 
at a local level. . ' 



Senator Leahy. Of course, that points up a great problem we 
have here. There is so much to be, done in rural America that is 

. gomg to require significant input from the local level rather than 
from Washington. And yet, how do you do that and injure that the 
basic locals goals areh^t subverted? I realize we could go on for 
houi-s and hours on this issue,;vbujb we have reached the end of the 
time for the hejirirfg today. So t^raise the point for us to bo aware 
of It and to try ^ard to provide an answer as best we can. 

I am going tor^sk each of you four gentlemen to answer anv 
further question^' we might have after reviewing today's and to- 
moiTow's testimony. 

would also ask that if you have any items that you would like-to 
add to the record to send them to my attention. I can assure you 
that I will read fhem. Make them as far-rangirigijpr incisive as you 
would like. I am not pretending at all by these 2 clays of hearings 
that we are going to^develpp.all of the answers. Wo arc not, and I 
suspect tlfat we are going to find very significant roadblocks, whether 

f it IS from this administration or any otlier administration in focusino" 
people's attention on the veiy real needs of rural America. 
Thank you all VC17, VC17 much. 

[Whereupon, at 11 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
8 a.m., Friday, May 5, 1978, iii room 322, Russell Senate Office 
Building.] 
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•■■ , . ' : U.S. 'Senate,- ■ ■■/ ''■. /■ 

. ; SuBCG3UMiiTEE ON Agricultdkal Research 

- . . AND General Legislation OP THE " 

: . CpianTiEB olr Agricultdre, NuTRmoN, and Forestry, 

j , V. Washington, D.C ' 

nr^-i'^^^^^^^^ pursuant to notice, at 8 :10 a.m., in room 
, 324, Riisseir Senate Office Building, Hon. Patrick J. Leahy (chairman 
or the subcommittee) presiding,. ' 
Present: Senator Leahy. j 

STATEMIINT OF fiON. PATEICK X liSAHY, ^ 
r / ■■: VERMONT: ■ ■ ' ' , ■ . 

■ §^??^'"J^^jT.'l^e Senate/Committee on Affri^ 
and_ Forestry's ;SHbcommittee bn Agricultural Research and General 
^^^tion IS in session for hearings on research in rural needs ift 

.The first fitness scReduIed- for today was Al Navarro, executive 
director, of the National Rural Development and Finance Corpora--^ 
tira. I understand Mr. Navarro has been delayed, so we will go to the 
hrst panel juyhich represents the National Association for State Uni- 
versi^esBnd Land-Grant Colleges. ^ ' 

_ It includes Lce^Day, director of the Northeast RegionaliSeuter for 
^ural Development;, Cornell University in Ithaca; Dr. Th^^ %)owe 
dean of the Cdlege of Agriculture, University of Vermon^Mj^lin^- 
cJ^i Kolmer, the dean of the College of Agricultuilat Iowa 

istate Uoiversity in Ames, and Lowell Watts, director of the Coop- 
erative Extension Services, Colorado State University in Fort Collins 

_ gentlemen, if you would please all come up here and join me at the 
table and make yourselves comfortable. 

Gentlemen, I am delighted to have you here. If you could iust eiva 
your names m order, parting with Dr. Dowe, the reporter will Sve 
them in the proper ordftr. • . 

of^^lS^lf" 'a''""'- Senatol^ My name is Thomas W. Dowe, dean 

T^^S ^^ °^ University of Vermont. . . 
«;ii"for • ^^"5?^f ^^t?^^^?W Watts. I am director of the Extension 
Semce, Colorado State University, Fort Collins, CblJ). 

StS^feSfy^^ '^^'^ of . Agriculture, iSw 
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Dr. DAT. My name is Lee Day, director of the Northeast Regional 
Center for Rural. Development located at Cornell University. • 

Senator JCeaht. Gentlemen, I am glad to have you here. I apolo^ze 
tliat the W^ishington spring, which is usually the only really nice time 
of year dd\m here, has retrogressed somewhat. And to make it even 
woi-se, whe^ Dean Dowe came in, he was quick to tell me that wlule 
I am down in Washington— looking last night at hailstones, among 
other things— he and the rest of my constituents in Vermont have 
been enjoying unseasonably nice weather. I reminded him af the fact, 
however, that last weekend when I was up there it was snowing to 
beat the band, [Laughter.] . v . i ^ 

Dr. Dowe, why don't we start with you? I. would like each one ot you 
to summarize your written statements for me; The written statements, 
of course, will be part of the record. Following your summary I am 
going to have a number of questions for each of you gentleman to 
answer as you feel best. 

Dr. Dowe, we will start with you.* . ; 

.STATEMENT or DR. THOMAS DOWE, DEAN, COLLEGE OP AGRICUL- 
TURE, UNIVERSITY OP VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT. 

Dr. Dowe. Senator Leahy, it is really a pleasure to have this oppor- 
tunity to be with you. 1 would like to in my opening statement also say 
that Dr. Russ McGregor, from the National Association of State Uni- 
versities ar^ Land-Grant Colleges had quite a bit to do in getting tins 
panel together, and I want to tlmnk him for that. 

Another paint I would like to make is that we have tried to bung 
you here a diversity of people interested in rural development. For one 
thing, I come f^'oni the State of Vermont, which is, by some definitions, 
. the most rural State in the Nation. Only one other State, Wyoming, is 
clasj^i(ied by the Bureau of Census as having no metropolitan area. 

We' have Dr. Lowell Watts from Colorado. He is out in what we 
refer to as the western region of the country. He comes off the eastern 
s^lbpes out theve, and he has a mountainous State that is similar to 
Vermont, but it is larger and spread out. - .■ ■ ' 

We also have Dl*. Kolmer f rom Iwa State, who comes from one of 
the Midwestern States in the north and central region, and with a very 
diverse population and many problems in rural development. _ 
. And then we have,: for a national view of the thing. Dr. Lee Day, 
who is, as we mentioned, director of the Regional Center here m the 

Northeast. . A 

So I think we have.a good diversity here to begin with. 

I wouldi like to also refer to the fact thai the Department of Agri- 
cultural aiid Resource Economics from the University of Vermont 
wrote a letter to you in which they summarized many of the activities. 
I think it is a good letter. They put a lot of thought into it, and I think 
I can stai»t :by saying in 1977 the Vermont Agricultural Experiment 
Station had about 71 active research projects: ; . 

Of these, nine are classified as rural development projects, and seven 
of the nine projects are in the department of agricultural economics. 

; .« •See p. 310 for the prepared statQinent of.Dr. Dowe. . v . 



. ;5pe departs 12 projects, including those 7, so that ^ 

- • ?rk prpjects that they had were in rural 3evelop6ient. 

-^ l^ ia^ajis that thajk department, which is a small department, is 

here for you, and I Jiim just going to refer to this 
briefly, and I refer to soinie of these problems ys^e face in Vermont as 

' . a matter of record sinc^'dt! know that there is no erne more familiar 
'^yith the needs of Vermont than are. Senator, but income in Ver-- 

: Jnp^t is^qiiitfe low. Only 12 States m the Nation have an average incomei: 
^^per capita lower than that^in Vermont Most of this^^ in the rural areA^ '^^ 
of Vermont. This indicates to me that we need sonje way toLinerfease the 
income of the rural people. 

The Extension Service is conducting training programs for rural 
TCSiderits to raise the competency level o^ business skills. We are trying 

• to work in it. Our problem is that we axe sliort of funds and we could 
; use additiona-l help in this, financial hel^^ ' . . ( 

^ i Another important thing I think we need to keep in mind is that 
rural Vermont as eiperiencing^a significant increase in population. 

^ Between 1970 and 1975, 1 out of 4 of our rural communities had 
population growths exceeding 20 percent. That is quite an increase in 
a rural area in a 5-year period. Another 33 percent experienced rate 
^owtiis ranging from 10 to 19 percent. So we are getting quite an 
mflux of rural people, and these peopleare interested m staym^^ 
rural areas, and they "are-interested in maintaining our rural commu- 

•• mty.-- ■ \ . .. .' 

We do' have, research underway at the liniversity in tlie agricultural 
experiment stations to measure migration into the rural communities; 
I am not going lo go into that much detail on'the rest of them, Senator, 
I just wanted to get.those into the record. 

For example, the cost of local government operations has risen dras- 
^ tically m recent years. Some way or another we need to provide a 
raeans where the towns can cooperate and pool madiinery, and pool 
different types of operations to reduce their costs. 
^Another situation is that professional services are concentrated in 
the more urban areas. This is true of much of the fire protection; much 
of the health delivery systems, and otlier types of systems. Somehow 
or another we need to have research whereby we can bring this out to 
the rural communities. 

Interest in small farms is increasing, and we are seeing an increased 
interest in small ruminants, sucli; as sheep and goats, an interest in 
people raising a few beef cattle, possibly some swine. 

Home food consumption. People are interested in providing more 
of their own food, and we want to work with tliem on that. 
, Another increased interest that we see is Avood as a sotrce of ener<nr. 
And this is one where we need to do some work. \ 

Another area where we need to give a considerable amount of con- 
•sideration IS farm and forest property tax stabilization. Rural housing 
IS a critical problem throughout Vermont and we need to be concerned 
about that, I can say more about that one later but it is an important ' 
■one. ■ ■ ■ 

Senator, as I say, T have been rather brief here. I think that iii the 
vquestiomng, to follow the discussion period we cajP bring out' much 
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••Imiie of thovintewst in some of. these problems; and- certainly tiiese- 
. ^len^t all oi the^ problems that exist Th(fee are some that I wish to- 
'lii'ehiight, and be% a college prof 4||p.r,v^e are.programed m f or 50 
minutes generaUy. IXaughter.] .-,/^^^ , \ ^.vw.^ ^-n-or fn. 

We hav« 4 hours of talk in here. I gomg to pass this on over to 
Dr. Lowell Watts from Colorado,' who will bring us an Extension Tiew- 

point on this. *^ , 'V- ■■ 

Senato^ Leahy. Dr. Watts."^ ; ** ..: 

STATEMENT OP DR. lOWELI H. WATTS, DIRECTOR, COOPERATIVE 
EXTENSION ^VICES, COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY, TORT 
COIUUS, COLO. 

Tfi - Watts. Thank you ypry much. On behalf of flfiy .collea^es in 
Extensions I would 'like to eibress our appreciation;. to. you and your 
colleagues for ybiarefforts.to:4fg into the process of the rural develop- 
ment and some of the governmental - interventions that might be 

We see rural development consistin<T of many factors, and obviously- 
affricultu^re' is one of them. But I think that since this role of the land 
■ OTant universities, both research and extension, is very well under- 
stooti I w<>uld like to concentrate most of my comments, at least Ver- 
baJlj^, 'Qn'tho so-called , nonagricultftral aspects that lye think are also- 

^Senator Leahy. I thinJ^ 'that would be extremQljr^lielpfiil to this; 
committee because, . ^Me this is the Subcommittee- 'to Aj^cultural 
Eesearch and Generail'lfe^^blation, it has an extremely . tro^d ]urisdic- 
tion. Within our definition of research, we have the traditional aCTi- 
cultwal research, an ..activity of extraordinary importance to tm^^. 
country, and it willWeven mora important. as years on because- 
of our necessity lb' riot -only feed our. own people but to export food 
' for any one of a: nurri^ier of politj^aWnd humanitarian reasons. 1 he 
fact that &r balance of paymentsf^'rfi^e in a complete shambles and we 
are never ffoing to achieve a balance simply with anns smiles. Nor 

* sliould we But the one area that we can come closer to balalicin*^ pay- 
ments, of course;' is in agriculture. Having acknowledged the critical 
importance of agricultural research, the major focus of these hear- 
ing's is my concern as chairman and the concern of all other commit- 
tee members— that includes a very bi-oad range of philosophy— that 
there is not adequate research being done on all. the other arec^ipt 
rural Amejbica, be it housing, transportation, the quality of hting,. 

% health* or anything else. . . . 

It is extraordinarily important for us to hear wliat the iand-grflht 
colleges have to say. ' x t j 4. <l n 

Dr. Waits. In response- to these comments I don't want to at ail, 
belittle the agricultural importance. I think we can take that for 
granted and start from there. , ^ . , .1, ^ x x 

^ In my own State of Colorado, for example, I might illustrate two 
aspects'of nual development. We tend sometimes to think only m 

* t^rms of the declining community which, as Dr. Dowe has indicated,. 

•See p» 318 for theprepa^e^l^stateraent of Dr. Watts. . . 



is-iBhpii'^on^^.^p^^ and is posed with a variety of 

/p^bl^^iIrijS^'7 • ' - ^ 

. Hlh ;n6i'thwest Colorado, and. in the mountain part of Colorado we 

,flI)taye^€!xplosive ffrowth, and it'*is exploclin^f in communities that are 

i-qqite ^mall. And the fronppnd cost^ of development in Brec}cenridgep . 

TV'aily Aspen and SteamOTat Spriiigs; Avherp, the recre^ticm^i^^ 
hais inipacted, in Crai^/Ean/2:cIy^'arid .Jl^^^ oil 

-shale and coal extractrnf^ industi'ies we havQ"'all Idnng^;^^ 
problems that also, I thmk, are releviiii^-lo the 

•coninaittfee. These, have not been adequately terras o:^ 

hoAr, c0najn unities dea^ypitth these probl6m^, 'what''kind^ Q a, data 'base 
they heeito w6rk fix)m,va^ it seems to ^e tjiat w^ need very ba'dly ' 
to nave additimai/attention. ^ assisting; tJ^ese commiinitjes Vyith a, 
broader flow o|-:^informatio^^^^ pertains .tp'tlie whole sociopo.Utipal; 
arena as well as f<y:th6.specifi^^ areas that relate to raahy of tliese kinds 
of problems. --^ • . :. . • 

Wq are concerned in the extension aren,a about how communities 
inake community, decisions. And we see the land' >];tant operation her^ 
as critically important. Our ^3;overnmerit, 'as I woiild see it, has had a 
])enchantto throw money at problcmS^and 'sbnxetirhes f^ovQ than just 
ft little penchant for that. ' " ^ r ' 

There are really; substantive needs for massive infusions of funds to 

'do tilings for comrnunities that are not w|tliin. the purview of the land- 
grant universitiePv and these are important. To me, howe\^er,>fts a tax- 
payer, as an .administrator in a land-grant universityj as ojie who .has 

• ataff that deam\^ithv,{ijese commimitiea, I an> concerned with prioritiz-'^ 
iW the decisions so thtife the\iunds tliat^re avjtilable can 'be-usfld:p'n thev 
OTiprities that help those com 

';';- i^s you know. Senator, th^/^uniq-Ue 'characteristic land-grant 
^ ijri;versitiies, an^^particularly'.t^^^^^^ is -the fact that 

•■^olri^/aggnts, our pjf^^^^^ facujty;t}]at'iive iri -to^^^^^^ — are, 

jw.dffment,las well attun<^d to local problems niS hnybody, we have' 
arbund. They^e with those pr6bjem.s:.^They 'aVe the uni- 

versity's r^^f^dtrm base. We see tlie nee'd' fardeveloping. community lead- 
ership, th&Tibility for commimitiiBS to analyze tiie problems that they 
havevand then to apply the best research informatioalwe can.give them " 
and makijig some priority decisions, Jyld are organized to deal with 
the i)roblems of community development, community stability, crirriej 
housing^/thtjs whole arena that Dr. Dowe was making rtjf^irence to. 

I gUj^ tliat while feel that providing'dolhirs is ciitically impor- 
tant: providinjrloadepl>ij)fiind assistance and encouragement to these 
local communities is $9m5^th^ which is also critically important. This 
can be both inland oi^^^^ area of agricultural development. 

I will conclude, by just making reference to one other ^c^pect of the' 
discussions thfiti J" understand you had yesterday with tli^^ D^tirtment 
of Agriculture, The, research and oxteni?ion in the la'tfd^rant': system- 
has been chftriictetized by continuity of femding. I bQlipve tlus.is crife- 
icallyiimportal^t. Ypu can-t turn research on and off, an4y6u.<?an't turn 
on and off an etlftcation or development process. . ^'r ^ ' 

I happen to be a member of the Joint Committee on Agricultural 
Development of BIF AD that is working in the international arena 
■fpr the land-grant universities. We see here under tltle-XII.^the evolu- 



tion of a longer term concept in terms doing our international de- 
velopment work. It used to oe that w6 thought of it in terms of AII> 
projects 1, 2, 3 years at 'a time. Now, we are looking toward some more 
continuity j and the ability of the universities to be able to commit on , 
a longerterih period. .' . • . * 

This same thing is tnie in the 'C'nited States. If the land-'ffrant sys- 
tem has been successful, in my judgment it is because it hasliad somo 
continuity, and I would like .to stress that point because the in-and-out 
'sort of thing is, I think, not the most effective way to go. , . 

I think we have been criticized for lack of intensity in rural deV'el<>p- . 
ment, but I would say to you in all sincerity that.atih&State level I 
believe We have tried to adapt in the rural &yelopment area;Ttp. an ^ 
tent that exceeds the* financial capacity that we have been provided 
throu^ Federal leaSer^ip. '. -^ " ' , • ' 

It is my undeirstandinfj that A|sistant Secretary Clitler yesterddy ^ 
indicated tHat'^tho' extension comn?Unity Tural developinent program 
^ nationally totals up something like $54 million. As. we computed^this, 
if you take the people assigned to rural development programs in ex- 
tension, we come 'out "with .about $38 million. The difference here is- 
probably the amount of .tin\e*that tlie county ugents are spending-r- 
thaji is, computed into a dollar total that iJrihgs it Up t,o the $5i niilliori. 
. ••Ibeliijve: no indicated that ofthat amount somethiijg like $20 iniljion 
was Federal Support. I.dpn't understand where that hgure camg.ftoni* 
ThoFe has been $2.5 million iji this yearns budget for djtle V of the.. 
Kutal Development Act, $1 million nationally iilider 6iir'3(4) 'Smith- 
Lever mo^ey :f or - rural, development, Th|it is $3.5 miUion. Ancl .I am 
-cbnce.med abpiit the fact %hat m6^^^^ the rest of this $38 ipillionVb# 
•'$54 milHdn, hdVeVer; yqii compute it, has ;ceally been the reidentifica- 
tioii of priorities at;th6 State level, iri th0 assistance, by the States ; 
jQ^nd tlie counties. ^ ■ « ' •. . '^^ • ' ' ; ^ 

■V i have one county; iiio Blanco Coimtylin^ i^^^ 
that has just put in tlvc entji^-liwbunt 

tension agent in rural developmeritVThis is the^extractiVe industry ini- 
• pact — entirely coimty anonoy. And I would like, f ranklyV to urge the 
leadership out of the DepaitmenLoi^ Agricultm-e and the funding^ ft^om 
the Federal estab^sh](ftent.to kee^p with thife tUrust. I thint: it is im^ 
ppi^ant that we. hiiv;e^the tie federally. I thinkjif is important that we 
have.SGTne capacity for e-xpanding. . j:-':^^'^-''^--. • * — ^ 

Out.;t)iggest problem is that there are too^njany coiTiinunity problems 
for us tSdeal vi^t^ and deal with effeftivcly both in research and cx^ 
tension' with thb l^inding that we have today. 1 think w^' do M 
-capacity to provj'de service. X would say to you we are- s^ 
interest in doing it, and we do believe that we are short on res|p^ 
ta gdt thatgob done. - ' • - 

•rC Tlmn^^ ' • , ; . : : ■ . . . - r : 

^ ..SpnatOT^ ^ ■ ■ ' : l:^ '' 

Concerning your question alx)ut Ut.v Cutler'^ statei^ on the 
ajthQUrit of money involved, J think it ^nay^^ that as 

dneiiof the question^ that Ave- are gpiiig tp submit to Dr. i Cutler for the 
records \^ ' ;* - 

Dr. Kolnier.* '"'- '.y ' '--^i^X'''- , 



"•See p. 310 for the prepared statement of Dr. Kolmer. 



KOIMEB, BEAN, COUiEGE (OtF AGEIct^ 
y TUBE^ IOWA OT^ AMES^ lOWA 

pr, EoiJMffiR, Thank.y;q^^ Seftktor Leahy. 
. I too tipi^^ry pleaS^d to. be Here and tatic about some of the problems 
we see in rural development irt.Iowa.;Ithink many of the Upper Mid- 
west States have many of the. same problems; ■'^ 

We look at rural development as the; process, for the most part, of 
reaeaj^.fi^ objective of pro- 

.? vidiiig tlie best possible information to nonmetroppjitan citizens imd 
IJolicymakers so that thej are in an improved positibri to make deci- 
sions concerning ecom)nuc j^velopmenjjj the development of the insti- 
tutions that serve the'iocal people, such as, community facilities and 
serjdces, housing, ^yitohmental quality, and also, thei leadership in 
th0 . organizational process that must^be developed arid 'maintained in 
the j^ral communities if thei-e is. going to be a viable and thrivine: 
^mmnmty, , • 

^1 think the major problwn in this area !bf research and extension is 
/.that much more needs to be done to get infofiftation to citizens, leaders, 
' and.policymakers at all levels, nbt just at the State level, or the Federal 
lever, bilt also down at;tfte local level, including unincorporated com- 
munities. This major .ghortfafl in research and'extension could cfme 
as the result of several'things.v? c ■ 
^There is strong, and I thinK very j^tified competition for the avaiK . 
able research dollarfe to supp^Vt priority' w6rk in agriculture. In our 
State we have, depending on. pricg^ from ye^r tp:year, about $7 billioA v 
off-farm sales in agriculture. Itas a4iighly cjoihpetitive, highly sophis- 
ticated industry. You don^t transfer money from work in com breed- 
nig, or animal breeding, or genetics to rural development in a cavalier 
fashion under those conditions. But this doesn't! make th^ neeii for 
. rnrfiil development extensjion and research^vvork go away. 

We realhr have had rioi.glroxHh in support of our research 

programs .for- quite a riinnb^ of years, and the erosion in real dollars 
since the title V. 1972 act was passed has become quite serious. We only 
started \irith $1.5 million each for research and extension in the first 
places Our, $hare of this is approximately $[^^^ 
. And, ^yeryrcandidly, there is a certain cynicism developing out in 
th^ States, nipt just in the land-grant institutions, but out in the com^ 
munities, a1?ditit the Federal administraion and establishment's vhepmo 
about the need and importance of rural, d.fi3i:elopment and the amount ' 
of mbnejr that is allocated to it in terms ofTeal dollars for help; for 
information, for research, an^ for extejxsion. 

It has. sent a Very strofig irie&ge:|o t^people in our institution'at 
^ any rate. They don't really belie^^& .the*'Fe(5eral establishment views 
^ this as a serious problem. Local people feel that if jciiraMevelopment 
were viewed as beinj^^important, we would do like we do with the 
. rest of our |J[;oblems m this.country, w^ wouldthrow some dollars at it. 
; One thing. tha,t> lacking in this area: There is not really a strong 
vand orffjanized constituency pressing the case for the. rural develop- 
4*3ent. It is a rather unsung cause, as people talk with you and with 
other people who have interest in this area. ' 4 , 



It is not research, and it is not extension in the traditional sense. It 
is a mix. It involves the research worker and the speciahst wprkmg, 
together from the beginning, and from the beginning working together 
*w|th the county agent and the leadership in the local community, iX 
is going to bje successful, because there has to be a confidence building 
process arfd a conviction that you ate aiming at the real problems 
Oiat affect the community. The leadership hAs to bevinvolved at the 

beginning, ^ * -i. i i. • Ti' 4- 

W.e need more* conceptual research in terms of what it tlve nature 
of the commijnity structure. What is the nature of the functions^of a 
community under diflerent sets o| conditions. The expectations of thp 
citizens oi an unincorporated ♦ community of SOO^ns compared to. a 
county seat town of 5,000 ai-e substantially different. We nc^l the ac- 
cumulated information. I ddivt Imow if you .would call tlu^;i:i^Trch, ^ 
but it is needecl, and I dWt really care ^hat^you calMt. If it is heeded, 
we need to do it, to pnll<ff>getlier the inf onyation thaf is rele^Unt to \^ns 

rnuinily in. both the -niacro and microsenso, the'small jlroblcms and 
large problems, 'how they relate to^the State t/ipitali^erhaps', or ^ 
the coiiiity seat town as well tvs what and how 5'ou do#somethi*g about 
lire'prot^Jctiouorhealth cai'ein the local community. • ^/ ^ ^, 
Wo need to work with people to dp research bn'syst^ms of identi» , 
ing'problems ^nd caiises of problems for the leadership in Jthe local 
community If they don't know how to identify problems th^ are 
really at a loss until they get at the core of- whfet issues are Jacing. 



them. 



AikI we need to really^work on it in a problem-solving sense of 
bringing the. problem to the fore an||then marshaling the inform'a- 
tion 4ind working s with 4ocal people in solving it#. , . 

Wliei^.you work'like this it is a little diflerent than our usual re- 
search and extension activity within the land-granj^ umversity be- 
cause of the nature of the problem. It is lo^i^ition specific. You can t 
'liave a research project at Amos; publish the'iesults and its fits every- 
where. You can't, really do that in production agriculture research 
either. We have 1,1 locations outsi% of Ames because of differences 
ils and climate. Rural •development researclf needs to be made m 
^r.^Tn^^yy\^^T T Trnrlrorl \\n.fih c;in,all retail busiifdssmon m SU( 



in SOI in illlU l.;illlHlLVi. JLHH.tl-X'Vl^, s^v^i^A***.**.. ^ — ^ 1 

each community. I worked . Avi* small retail busiifessmen in such 
cojnniunitios when I was an extension specialist. We had to develop 
information based upon lo^al conditions^n each community because 
thev mistrusted results that were not based upon local data. 

There is not much time to do this in most cases: The time frame 
is short. It needs ;j&o be designed and conducted, in a process of inter- 
action between local people, the researchers, the spefcialists, the ex- 
tension peoplQ and the aSclininistrators. In one fi-county area we 
• wound up pufting a man in there as part of title V and working on 
a research and extension program. He had to work with 26^ States, 
local and Federal affoneifs in order t<? ^et the jobMone. This takes 
. thne, and it seems like we spend an awful lot of time doing nothing 
while you are getting the stage set so something can happen.^ 

Senator Leai^y. Part of the problem we hav^j of course, is that so 
much. of the niral development initiative gets di^fected from'Washmg- 
ton and so little of it is determined at the local level. ^ ' 

Dr. KoLME^. And when they don't dGtermii>e it they don't believe 
• it many times; ' \ . , 



with you, Doctor, I see a pervasive attituder 
Ifere in : W that they can develop prpgrams^ 

fpr;:the average Statev or average town. I am. not sure if there is 
Bix&fa thiiig as , 
©r» Koonai. 1^ development neither of those exist really. 
. . Senator. Leaht< Exactly. I was going to say if there 'is an .average 
State,.it i^ not Vermont,, and it is not Iowa. If there is an average 
.||psra,: it is not^^ is not Middlesex, Vt. I think we just 

ma^e a terrible mistake in Washington if we operate on that assump- 
tion. , ' , ^ 

^ I appreciate what you are saying because I am not convinced that 
in Washington based planning the message that Washington and its 
environs are a. rather unique area, unique in high-income levels per 
capita and urban conceiitration, gets across. I chuclde when I read 
in; the> real estate sections that 'if you go out to northern Virginia you 
can buy your own faym— as much as V/2 acre in some of mem — for 
$7M00 or $80,000 an acre. 

Dr. KojaMEr. And we thought ours wasJiigh. [Laughter.] 

Senator LEAny. Obviouslj^the generalization pertains to those— 
ott^ 5-acre ranch^ as well. It just doesn't make sense but it indicates- 
Ofto kind of mind set. I -am getting you way off your point and I 
apologize. Please go back to' your testimony. . f 
: Dr. KoAacBR. £ our judgment, the conduct of a successful rural 
development, research ancl extension program is an enterprise that- 
requires some modificatiort^of the traditional research and. extension 
process. It is really a ln\owledge devclopiiient process. It is information 
.packaging and interpretation, and it is a repetitive process. All Ihes^, 
small location-specinc problems arid ventures, in one sense are the 
replications that a plant breeder uses, or an animal breeder uscs as he 
develops his research. . . 

To say again, it is a -problem that is a joint effort by the specialist 
.involved ancj the decisionmaker involved^ It cannot be working inde- 
pendently if there i% really going to be a successful program. - 

I would like to sum up by saying that the important areas which 
have have identified by several regional and State committees include 
* rfesearch and extension programs related to needs assessment, financ- 
ing, delivery and organization of community facilities and, services. 
This includes both public and privately provided seirices, such as> 
health, social work, se\v^^r and water, housing— we have a serious water 
*problem in many paii:s of rural Iowa — transportation, poli^ie and fire 
protection, all the things that those of us who live in larger coriimu- 
nities rather take fot igranted. 

We need some research— and this is. kind of reinforcing what Mr. 
Wdtts said — on the interactions and .the impact of the population 
"migration and ecpnorriic development Vr'ithin the context of natural, re- 
source policies. What is goin^: to happen in Colorado and Iowa if a new 
industry coriies in and the efiu^t from their plants violate the Water 
Quality Act or the Clean Air Act ? How is this going to be handled and 
r^olved with the leadership base that. exists in that small community, 
because the leadership in small rural communities is very, very thin? 
Everybody has at least six jobs. 

One thing I would like to say. I have heard an^awful lot over a num- 
ber of years that the reason we aijj^n^t gettins: more research and exten- 
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sion work in rural development is because the college of agriculture 
administrators won't allocate money* for it, and faculties aren't inter- 
ested in it and won't do it. I don't Imow where this comes from, but it 
is simply not true. I think the evidence is there that . we will allocate 
money. The evidence is there that the faculty and the extension staflp is 
inteij^ested, because while the Federal leadership and contribution to- 
ward the process has not really increased, the States have continued to 
nvike a substantial investment in this area from State appropriations, 
county appropriations, and our extension programs. We are interested 
in it, and we are really talking about some support to cet it done. 

The staff, not just m sociology, but als6 in technical agriculture are 
concerned about thege problems because they see the implications^ of 
these problems in relation to the success or lailure of technical agri- 
culture enterprises in those rural communities. 

We Jiave about 20 to 30 percent of our college of agncnlture gradu- 
ating classes returning to the farm, well-educated people. They are not;, 
going to be interested in farming in a community where the sctool is 
so bad they don't want to send their kids there. They are not going to 
.bo interested in farming in a community ivhere there is absolutely no 
social life, no social structure that they could interact with, but rather, 
they have to go to Omaha, Des Moines, or Minneapolis. They aren't 
interested in this. Tliey see their living patterns as being more impor- 
tant than just farming and making money, 'in the good years. In the 
last year they didn't make too much when it was dry. 

But, it will take leadership. It will take some money. We have a sys- 
tem that can get into every small rural community through the land- 
grant system, a structure that is already in being. We don't have to 
reinvent the wheel. They have the competence and the Contact with the 
local community. We are not talking about resources anything, like 
what they talk about as the Defense budget. It is really a very modest 
amount as compared to some of our other expenses. But we are talking 
about the need for the Federal Goverpment, as well as the States to 
support this'endeavor and reSHy not expect it to go away just because 
we talked about it. . • * 

The one thing we are not talking about. Senator, is-we are not talk- 
iufi; about another reorganization, another reshuffling^ some more rhet- 
oric, some more dust but no progi'css. That is it. 
. Senator Lkaiiy. Thank yon, Dr. Kolmer. 

Our fourth witness is Dr. Loe Day, the director of the Northeast 
Re^rional Center for Eural Development in Cornell University, Ithaca, 
.NT.* 

STATEMENT OF DR. LEE DAY, DIRECTOR, NORTHEAST REGIONAL 
CENTER FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
ITHACA, N.Y. ; 

Dr. Day; Thank yoii, Mr. Chairman. ' » . 

I, too, am appreciative of your invitation to appear here this 
morning. * . 

The outline of this hearing, which was sent out, by your staff, indi- 
cated a concern for the research priority advisory systems, so I will 
direct most of my remarks to that. 

•See p. 310 for the prepared statement of Dr. Day. 
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there are a larger variety of formal and informal 
" S^^ in tiie land-grant system, particularly in 

^xuraI developjiaent • 
. :' Senator I^AHY, Excuse me, Dr. Day, I wonder if j)^o^ 

just a bit more. Some of the people who are here in the audience are 
\going- to be testifying later this morning. I have asked the different 

panelists to feel free, to add to or subtract from anything said before. 
I. might also note for the record^ and for you four gentlemen, that at 

•the conclusion of the hearing today, if you are like me, usually when 
.you^have a situation like this one you think of many things that you 

iiad intended to say Our hearing record will be kept open for 1 week 

to 10 days or so and if there are additional things you want to add, the 

record will be kept open so that you will have the opportunity to do so 

«imply by writing it aown and sending it to me.. ^ . 
Please go ahead, Mr. Day. . 

Dr. Day. I will concentrate then on research priorities. I will talk 
mostly about forma! systems. Every college of agriculture has some 
formal advisory systems, sometimes called a research advisory coni- 
mittee, or an extension advisory committed or, in a lot of cases, just 
a college of agriculture ad visoiy committee. 

, A second formal advisory system is a national rej^ional planning ^ 
system, and the third is the Federal Government — Congi-ess and the 
•executive branch, although clearly they are more than just an ad- 
visory system to the land-grant research system. 

I will try to make some observations about their formal systems. 
The college of agriculture advisory systems typically is made up of 
people who meet 2 or 3 days a year in one or more meetings. The 
membership of these advisory committees is largely made up df syc- 
<;essf ul fanners, leaders in farm co-ops, and leaders in farm organiza- 
tions with lesser representation from siich groups as bankers, local 
government officials, League of \Women Voters, and seed and fertilizer . 
<iealers. • j 

In these meetings; the deanfor chief administrative officer of the 
<^ollege will give an overview of the program and then the faculty or 
<lepaitment chairmen will describe portions of the programs, 'fhen 
there is a thorough discussion by the advisory committee, which is 
probably .the most fruitful part . of the activity. At the end of the 
meeting there may be some formal recommendations and some dis- 
cussion as to what particular portions of the college program they 
want to takC/Up in depth at the next meeting. 

The second formal advisoiy system is the regional planning system. 
I would have sf\id the national-regional planning system, but right 
now I am a little confused about the f utiire role of tfie national plan- 
ning committee vis-a-vis the joint coimcil established under the Food 
ana Agriculture Act of 1977. 

As you know, back in 1965, there was a long-range study that was 
mandated by the Congress. I think it grew out of the flak betweetf^ 
the administration, under Secretaiy Freeman, and the land-gra^t 
system regarding the administration proposal to inci*ease the com- 
petitive grant funds, and decrease the formula grant funds. I think 
the Congress at that time thought the USD A and the Land-Grant 
System ought to, in today's language, "get their act together." So 
they mandated this long-range study. 



Out of that grew a number of thingsj the Eesearch Classification 
System, the Current llescarch Information System known as ^^^^^ 
and 'finally the National-Regional Planning System. I won t talic 
about the Regional Planninfj System in all the regions because 1 am. 
not familiar with those outside of tlie Northeast. 

In the Northeast \ve have what we caB'^^teering committees. \\e 
have 10 steerinfj committees but not all of them have made their re- 
poifs to the experiment station directors. But these 10,'OTit ot a total , 
of 40 areas that have been identified at the nationallevelj.cover ai)out 
80 to 85 percent of the total research in the Northeast. 

I will t^\y specifically about the rural development research steer- 
ing comnAlte^e. It is made up of 10 scientists from the land-grant sys- 
tem, mostly ag economists and rural sociologists, and one ag engineer. 
Tliere are seven researchers from the Economic Research Service, 
now a part of ESCS. They are all researchers. But in their delibei- 
ations the^e was other inputs. Paxt of their deliberations were based 
on some.aA hoc committee repotts that were prepared in such areas . 
as econdtni'c; : development, housing and community services. In the 
community services nd hoc committee I recall we had- a number ot 
. specialists, ^unty agents, and Tom Davis who was connected with 
the social semces department of the State of Vermont. 

Senat:<>iv; Xeaiiy. He was. the secretary of human resources m 
Vermont.Vrv. \ ' • ■ : 

Dr. DAT. So'rsay'that AY the committee itself was made up en- 
tirely of ri^fiea^^Ghers or research administrators, tjiere Avas input from 
people Who; -Worked very closely with local , communities. 

I am on the rural development steering committee. We haven t made 
our report to the experiment station directoi*s as ye;t but we have idgn-.... 
tificd about seven high research priority prolilo.ms, including some of 
the things that liCe Kolmer was talking about earlier; ,suc1p things 
as interlocal government cooperation, and how can. yon save some 
money by working together with other local. governments rather than 
supplying all the sei'i-ices yourself . . ^ . 

A few observations about these two systems. I think; we have to 
. admit that the college of agriculture advisory committees are domi- 
nated by farmers and others that are concerned with production and 
marketing. The steering coinmittees in the Northeast wore dominated 
by the researchers, and I think it might raise some questions in your 
inind, docs rural development really have a chance in the. land-grant 
system in the Northeast. ' . , 

Senator Leaiit. One of the things that has come up several times— 
and I have heard this from people when we were preparing for these 
hearings, and when I have gone around the country talking about the 
problems in rural America— is tliat, even USDA and land grant col- 
lege administrators who are syrupathetic to small scale farming, and 
sympathetic to that host of problbms that go along with health, .hous- 
ing, nutrition, legal services, schools, .and so on in rural areas, can't 
stand up to the hca,t of the agricultural pressure groups when estab- 
lishing research and program initiatives. 

Really, wliat does that mean? Do we have a dichotomy ofpressures, , 
in decisionmaking? Or do we have an overriding pressure group in 
here and are you talking^ about a second type, of pressure group that, 
might detract us from these very ri^al needs of rural ^ireas ? 



Dr. Day, I. think the record really doesn't support the idea that 
rural development and research doesn't have a chance. I called ^hat 
used to be the Cooperative Research Service and tried to get some 
information about rural development research efforts in 1970t76 I 
think you could quarrel about the definition of rui-al development re- 
search, but there' was about 50 scientific yeai*s of effort in 1970, accord- 
u\<X to their figures, and it increased to about '83 scientific years in 1076. 

Frankly, I was surprised, not by the rate of increase, but the abso- 
lute level. I think if you went through that data baSo very carefully 
project by project, knocking out a lot of those that didn't concentrate 
on group decisionmaking, I think you would cut tlmt fiom-e down 
-considerably, ^ ' . 

But even though the advisory system is characterized as dominated 
by agricultural concerns the records show that rural development 
research is small but growing at a fairly good rate. I will admit I 
think this domination of , the agi'icultural interests is a constraint on 
the level and the rate of growth of i-ural development research. But 
yet, you also have to admit in many areas the agricultural industiw 
is thg major part of the economic base.. • 
. Senator Lkaiiy. Especially when you deal* in rural America 
. Dr. Day. Eight . 

. Senator Lea tit. Let me throw put a question and ask, starting? first 
with you, Dr. Day, and then workinf^ up to Dr. Kolmer, Dr. Watts, 
and Dr. Dowc, each of you to respond. Should we be lookin^r at alter- 
native ways tQ fund rural* development research? Or what is your 
appraisal of alternative ways, of funding it ? 

For exarflple, you have special grants, formula funding, categorical 
funds and earmarking. We went,, into this issue in detail with the 
.T^SDA yesterday— especially thjtj.'lnck of funding for title V. Wliat 
li^form of funding is preferable^?,Shpuld we put heavy emphasis on any 
''^>:^'?'9|;M^^/vfM^ldi^g form^?'Do we need to. put special emphasis on 
^4t?y Jf^rie of-thos^^^^ 

puttin": the, special emphasis on two of 
them. Qri'^ IS title V. As Lee Kolmer has mentioned in his testimony, 
and I have in my testimony, the key thinn; about title V has been th^Q 
joining together of research and extension at the local level. I ;atit:- 
not sayinfr that that is true in all States, but in a majority of thefevi,'- 
believe it is true ; wlierc researcli and extension people work togetH^^.' 
on verv site specific types of problems. And we liaye seen research artd 
extension^ working together in title V in ways that they Would not 
have been doing otherwise. ^ 

1 think that is very important because that is a different kind of 
research. It is very locfflly orienterl, not the kind of thing that you try 
to generalize to the whole State. Sometimes they are able to do some 
adaptive research, take some research that lias bech done elsewhere 
and adapt it to.,the local situation. I think that if we don't have'title V 
we are going to lose that close tie between research and extension,. and 
the involvement of local people in identifying what are really high 
priority problems as they see them. 

Senator Lkatty. Then vou don't agree with tlicj lack of fundin"" sup- 
port for title V at all forfipcal 1079? V . ^ 

Dr. Day. No; I think title V wa^*a very innoyatiye sort of thing, 
not the least of which was putting together action titles and education 



■ ^Aitles, research and education titles in the same piece of Jegislation. 

' ISeoiator tiEAiiY. You said you had a second.area,.too. » . 

\ l\ 'pt:: i)Ar. The second area would be the formula funds for Hatch 
vl''; 'TO^i^^ referred to having ongoing research that you could adapt 
/• ^jto' tiie loc^^ situation. You have got to get there fast, and get some- 
. ' aiisiwers in a timely way so that the people can try to solve their prol^;^ 

• ; liihts: It is of real concern to them now hot 2 or 8 years from now. 
' ' ' j would like to ?ee us increase the formula funds in the Hatch and 

'Vi,■ti't^^^^ to competitiv.e gi-ants, there is an awful lot of time 

• • ■. .^^^^^^ in preparing grant applications and, as these others have testi- 

/'';-^0a^^ have to have some dependable continuing source of fujids in 
>-^'.ar(Jer to keep a research and an extension program going. - 

• Admitt special grants are one way of redirecting the land- 
; .iCT^^ system. But special progr*ns like title V are also very' good 

'iy:^^j4v that, and in a continuing way. .... 

• Senator Leahy. Dean Kolmer? . 

. Dr. KoLMiai. I concur with Lee Day. I would like to add a little to • 
-i; .'it. I think many States like our State took title V in ^ the spirit in 
;■; .: ; which it was passed. For example, the assistant director in the experi- 
l-;.'* mont station is responsible for social science research. He. is also an * 
v-':;: . assistant director in the extension sendee for title V. And so, he is 
; • ■ responsible for both the research and the extension activity and that' 
means it goes together. . 
I don't think X can overemphasize the need for continuity and the 
■ ability to plan ahead, not just for the convenience of the adminis- 
tratorls of land-grant histitutions but for the credibility out in the . 
]oca*l community. If you tell them they have to have a grant plan, 
they have to ma^ce a grant application— they have nmde gi-ant appli- 
cations for sewer, water and everything else. They are fed up to the 
ff eyeba'jls'. TheV will say it is anothissr show coming 'Ofi stream, wave a 
lot of tijigs' and nothing is going^tb happemf or 3 years. 
SoiVa'torLKAiiv. One of thethiiigs I oftc?^^^^^^ 
. ' it is a small State \yliich ienables one to travciiaronnd easily— is to go 
' . . arbfmd g,*nd' hpTdftdwn meftings with my constir^c^nts. We have the 
J' Xe\y ]Biiglancl'trii(H^^ of town meetings in i\Eh^:ti, biit I do-them 



v^'.Qur 'gi:o;ht'»JV(lvocsUo^ rura,l Auienca along witli'nie. l|V t4icsc 
'•%ipnsltlie:lo(;al jieopi^^^^^ Iptius forget their concernsttt alk* 
. ' For.exW^jjj^^ wt^gointoul .mnall town, and nieeiin:^ J^^^ 



' For.ex.tii^^iWhen wtvgo^ntoul .mnaU town, aiui nieetiiv^ .local sciiooi, 
town- me(?fc|R&a ot/any . local facihty ahcl' jny^ people 

in, cit'i.zei\V;^e ;eiicour^ mtikc speddVes, do what- 

ever^thby like: In ;e^^^ situation there is- bipe item that 

will invariably 'a>iu$e:l^ rai^d b^^ the cliairmah of the board 

of selectnifinv/6r*ttie' t<)wit'o^^ ni^d commission, or someone 



occn rs when ^vilo,^' l>ecause ,:Qr ;S^^^ jiimaxv tociiincality, or tneir . . 

inability to hiiiiitle tho:*^^^^^ get suppmi ■ 

for progranij^ihey shoTilc^lutv^^ v • 



i ,i have made it a point never to get into a discussion of trying to 
• ^ P.'l°P'^ ^°^ to fill out giant applications because I 
couldn't begm to fiU out most of • 

Please go ahead, Dean Kolmer. 
. Dr. KotaniR. lit^ direction to 

;• the grant system,^ the Surf ace it may look very good when you get 
tmshed with a grant program. ;There will b& stacks and stacks of 
tables filled with, publications but I don't think there is going to be 
much of It gomg^out in the country Because the grant is the objective, 
.and meeting the deadlines and so forth, and nobody is really concerned 
about the problem out there unless they have got to get somolnforma- 
.ura to help them fill out the final grant report. • 
^Wa are . not talking about very glamorous work. We are talking 
about some pretty nitty-gritty work' of going . out there and wOrJdng 
with, some people that are kind of stubborS^ sometimes. Not all the 
are in the Northeast. Some ar 
also contains the formula: funding concept. Furthermore, 
title y ttas a requirement that provides for a State advisory committe^^ 
that is not dominated by agriculture. Hctf^&>er, in a State like Iowa, 
the local community has agriculture as tit'e ieccjiiomic basfomnd if agri- 
culture IS not involved nobody is going tfe^j&e to the meetings. Agri- 
culture IS what IS _m those communities, anirfliat is all tliat is in most 
Of those communities, the mim that sells feed, fertilizer, or fuel or 
the man/that is using those supplies, or the person that buys tlie 
output of that farm. And the local ministers, the local school teachers, 
{ii>-^J^ dependent oh. agriculture, and ^wtho ccfeimunity is domi- 
.j.nated by agriculture. The only way you are gbhig to get useful devplop- 
! -ment done is through, people in agriculture because tliey^jire all in 
agriculture.. ^ . : • . 

So, I would(go along with what. Dr. Day said, the contiriuitv be- 
comes mcreasihgly critical as we look at the problems in rural Anierita-'* 
because they arfe not getting smaller, there are more of them, and each*' 
one is^bigger as each set of new regulations comes out of Washington 
regarding the climate, tli6 air, or something else. ^- 
Senator Leahy. Thank you. Dr. Watts? ' ' ;,. 
.. , Dr.^WATTS. I would likeio bc.a little less pessimistic than Dr/Day ' 
™* advisory coiilHjittees. I was glad Dr. Kolmer mentioned the 
i - W V. advisory committee because if, does set in motion 4Jv law the 
•^^iflerent kind of advisory structure. This may be State specific to my 
/own operation, but our advisory committees Vary, as Dr. Kolmer ih^ , 
dicated; from counties that are predominantly agiiculture where you 
do have a very heavy agriciiltural interest bafee- to. some of oUr utlian 
counties where agriculture is .uot predominant, aiiti where the . nonagri- 
' cultural interests then begiri-tor show up on the local irtdvisorv -com- 
mittees as being basically a mix of heterogeneous interests, and t don't 
believe it IS all that difficult.. ^ ' 

I am not as concei-ned, in other words, about the domination by 
the. so-called ag prpduction interests in ourState. They are iitiportant. 

f ^ 'f?'^'^?- '^^i^y ^"""^ P^^*' the. decisionmaking and should U. 
. Jiut, there aro.lot^ or other conccrns./v- i . . ■ 

I belieVe on both' our State and many of our county advisory com- " 

mittees for extension in^olorado we have a very diverse kind of rep- 



tcseritation. I would Uke to second also the title V and formula sug- 
cestions because title V, from a congressional standpoint, it would 
seem to me, has the advantages to you as a legislator of having some 
accountability track that can relate to this, particular allocation of 
funds. I think if 1 were in your ^hoes, I would sort of respond to that. 
I think this is a lot easier for the Department of Agriculture or for the 
Cono-ress to keep track of than if you have a lot of categoiicaLgrants 
that are scattered all over. It is very, very (iifficult to PuW those m 
together where you can evaluate impact totally, so I support both the 
title "V ahd the formula funding. 

Dr. Dat. Could ladd just a little bit? . • . 

. It was mentioned here that the rural development advisory councils 
liave broad rcpre-scntation. But, in addition to that, many of tncse rura 
jSe>*iilopriient'i)roiccts jri local communities have a formal or informal 
-%al advisory syBtcm^-'SwVaetimes it takes the form of a fairly reprc- ; 
sentativc selection of feioplc in the community, but it ,al?gtakcs another 
form . \ ■ ' 

Some of these title V projccts-wiMlfitilize a telephone survey of a 
random sample- of people in the comipiiJiity to dotcrminc their view of 
the real prebTcms in that commuiiity. Local government officials some- 
times have difficulty finding out what it is that people in their com- 
numity really want. They often hear flic pre&surc groups, but dpnt 
hearfromabroarlrepreFentativcFample. ^ • . ... 

I iu?t want to indicate tliat under title V, some local advisory sys- . 
tcms ware established in add^t^im to the, mandated StatC;,advipory 

connciK'V''^'. -y, .^»' o ■ ' ' 

. Senai<ir-l*i^Y.-Tl)9nk;yon. ©.6'an Upwc ? , , 
- 'Dr DowE Sefiator.'^I would like to speak for the State of Vermont 

• ftntl nof'*-o;thc others because I <Jiink this problem that we arc d^cw^,- 
■HMwUMt6imc\&'i one, as Director Lowell Ws here mentioned.. 
" ' 1|iS^'c.%i P"i"t ^1*^ H**^" li^cuity 

• .in^ji^;»Sjirfrii'ont of Agi-iculturo. and Hescrtirce Economics, and we 
havp'ih::»n<!c of any suppression ^^f. any' ffwjd. legitimate riiral 

' devolrtTimcht rosoarchbv !iny sron.ip in yerfnont. When we undertook 
title V we -wont and di.ir-nsscd it.cwith our:cc>l1ege advisory committee, 

■-■'whioh is not dominated bv hard-roVe frirmers. It has a wide, broad rep- . 

■>^i'<.pontktion. W^>" discus.sed it with oUr e^^t.ension advisoiy cQlnrnittecs, 
and we have/am.pxten^iGn advisory:-comfnittPC in eaeh county. We^dis- 

■:. (jTissed it with ^^ir statewide advisory committee. And tlicse coinmittees 

■ arc not.made?ii,p»ely of farmers ^either They arc^^ected to those 

■ noatfT=. ahd. ftiii-a'f?^ ifc thP coimty can run. for. those advjspiy boards, 
'■•'•.ko thfv have (liii'felf i^fvcrstf jrroup-ol people in-tncm. • . ■ 

■V^ Son wo ufirlerfoofe 'tiHe V, I also crtllod in all the e.oifhty adepts, 
.' ■■the homo dfm awnts, and tlio yo.nth a^ronts as separate groups and dis- 
'^.^ns=ed it with them. Arid we had no evidence of any suppression or 
.;• ntfomptod domiUation by any gvoiip. I think thorc was ^leal welcom- 
-' -ina on the part of ovorvone in the State that this was comms off. 
' '*nd I think ^hat Dean Tvolmer made a pomt a .moment ago that 
■«ld not '-0 nnnotieod, and that is, even in the heavily oriented farm- 
: In."^^^^^^ people that are going into ^^^os. co^unr^^^^ 

want to have rural development so tliat they can have the advantages 



of some of .these tlungs that the people in the urban areas have. I think 
that IS a rcW pomt, don't Vou, ^ 

Or.KoLMER* \ 
^^Senato^. the point you make is noteworthy because 

the recent l^pma^joh; trends show a dramatic increase in the popula- 
tion of niral;are^^^^^^^^^ estimation, rural America has not 
been the focus of Attention as far as the Federal Government is con- 
■..•cemed.'''' 

Dr. DowE, I would like 'to mate one further comment. You.indicated 
a number of means of financing rural development research and' ex- 
tension activities. I think it is vitally important that we have this out- 
reach program so that a& the research is done, that. somebody can take' 
it^d put it mto an auction program in the community. 
. You mentioned funding under title V— formula funding, earmark- 
mg, and so forth. I would support very strongly the formula funding 
under title V. Title V, in my estimation^'^is arf attempt to get at ear- 
marking of funds. For some reason, these smaller programs, such aS 
title y, have never fared too well in the Federal Government. This 
title,a remember very well the kictoff on this back in the early dm, 
we had a big meeting out in Iowa, if 3);ou will remember. It was ijeaUy 
a. dull affair about now important this research was arid hdw-it was. 
going to be funded up to an authorization of $20 millioft^-l^^^lmve 
never gotten over $1.5 million, I think, out of it... ; Jr?^ 
... Senator Leahy. We never had;^:riy problem a\?ithorizih^':iit;^^^ 

'pnations have. always been the s^iii?pi^ .: ' ^^(-^-j^- 

\. Di\Dowk: Another one that.&s^Wer been funded at its/autHorized* 
Jevel is Mclntyre-Stennis|v9,t^d^-K^^ one the forestry b^s^a : 

,7few years ago set thia\jfclnSiyrd^^ in order to fund tlje fot- 
estry at a higher level. That one has. never been funded at its authorr 

I ized level- either. ./I . . ■ ' . 

Senator Leahy. Senatbr Sf^fnnis and I are working on that to som^/ 
extent in the Appropriations .Committee. Hopefully, we are going to-' 

. come up with something better in that area. > 
Dr. DowE, I just want to make one mor^point. Let me say that I am "' 
not against competitive research grants. I ;think they are all right, but 
I do not favor them as competitive with the formula funding, such as 
has occurred in the executive budget this time where they took, the 
mone^ out of rural development^ they took the money out of Mclntvre- 
Stennis, and they took money out of the Hatch formula funds and put 
it into competitive ^ants. That hit us hard. 

Senator Leaht. Do you feel that the small land grants have vthe 
capacity tg respond quickly and effectively to 'local. needs? Can they . 
respond niore rapidly to reseflrchnriiSatives.in the larger schools, 4nd 
can initiatives start at the smaller schools ? - .. . 

I anvgoing to let you have the final word on that question v Dean 
DowiB, ))ecause I am going to submit the rest of . the question^ for the 
reeoi:d, Can you give me a response to that last question? 

Dr.* I)owE. Yes; a very quick answer on that. Senator. I do think 
that the small scfhools can be responsiye. I think they can be innovative, 
and I think they can initiate new programs. And I think we have, in 
m;any cases, done just those things. For example, ELFACS, the lElec- 
tronic/ Farm Accounting System, is one that was initiated by small 
schools in the Northeast. ; " . 

28-860—78^ -5 c^u. 



We can be very responsive, so that it not k problem. ThA one thing 
that I would like to. mehtioii is 1 am not cc^vinccd in all cases tjl^at • 
.the size of the State is related % tKe.iricrealse.d or decreased respon/ 
siveness^M ^bhe State agricultural ex'periment station, or the State -^fex- 
tension service. I think that.liftfe system ig, the thinjg. We h^ve a sys^m * 
in place out there where Iowa. Dean Kblme?^ or Djrectc^ W^frts hexe in - 
Colorado, Uiey can respond almost as quicklyii3 we can atid their ;disr 
tances are a little fartW, hri||^ have the/system iij place that can 
respond just as quickly as ^p;aiXtO;iho^e things. ,/ 
. Do ybu agree with tms? :^^^ * 

Dr. KoLiiER. Yes. I Wouldid^^ of the thing^s that hasn't 

been mentioned this morjijing^^^^ centers. 1 think the rural 

development regi6nal c^ters'>^fe^^hp place where .the idea -of the 
gional centers for.eiMSiori sij^ really worked, and the 

combination in our re^iiS^ sriiall States — 

and the benefit doesn't just go f]^ii¥i States to small States, it goes, 
the other way,'tbo, because of tS^e innovation. Spmefcime^s poverty nas ^ 
some virtue in terms of improved innovation, and^dt really doe^ \yorki • 

Senator Leahy. We had veiy ^6b.d testimony ou that ver poiMf i-om 
a Dr. Jklomson, president of Alal)Jiraa' A/& M.i yesterd|iy;;^He'd^c^ 
rural development research problems ffem the Unique peifs^^ of 
thS black colleges, the 1890 colleges. • * . ^ ' .' 

y I oin going to have to. cut off fuithGrJ5|[iscxission for iShis panel 
^yiow. As I said to nunsiber of the witnesses yesterday,! wish oijr time 
• -Schedule w^ such that we could spend several v/ocks just on. this sub- 
lect.alone. I think it would be well worth while. 

. Some^how we were able to sp'fend 3 mpnths on the floor debating the. 
. Panama Canal Treaty, whether people were for or against it. It was 
..'^(ymething that within the first 2. weeks I expect viitually everybody 
^'in the Senate made up their mills' one way or the other and had heard 
ll'eveiy argument at least twice. I tend .to think that the issues we are 
. covering rio;ht here in the long run are far, far more. important to the; 
people of the TJnitcd Stf^es than the ,)^ana.ma Canal. - • 

I thank you ircntlonicn vei^, verv much for coming, and please feel 
fiTO to add additional materials. Your full statement's will he part of 
the record. I susgect we may be contacting you for further information 
after the hearing. C 

Dr. Watts. May^we take some of the questions wc'had from the staff 
- and reply to those?' , 

Senator Leahy:, Please do, and isi I said, feel free to-send me addi- 
tional comments. They will be part of the record. 
, In the points ypu ;havti made, T sense alr*eady some strong support 
among memboT's "of this siiteommittec, and the whole committee. I 
suspect'that further, support can* be gained by the material that you 
can bring in, Tlie issues cut across all regions and States and. will Jielp 
all of us to understand tli'o-issucs of rural development research a ^at 
•deal. •. ^ . ■. ■-. ■ . ■ ■ . ■,■ ■■ , 

Thank, yoiu • *' . 

Dr, PowK. ScMtor, thank you. 

.Senator Leahy. Our nex.^ witnossos are Mj^. Diane Fields of the 
Southern RuT-al Pblicy Congress, 'a?^d^A1^^^^ executive director 

of the National Rural Developihcnt and Finance GQrporation; 
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cernf;i^W am deh^rhtod to have yotv hem i .wiik becomin^^^^ 

S- rn,.„?f=f '"T- ^"1* I have liaAinithe Senat^cbncern^ 
niLv T . "'^ ^"^ff my 3 years hertf>w::Seiifc jiubcrt Ttiito-. 
K^^;wS°T ^''^^ ■^A^, ofcalliapce Vith 'Sertator Muriel 

gumphrey. I suspect that if I brin^ this heavijiff .record to Senator 

>' ITumi,lirey to tell her what >ve have Covered, riS, of the. S 
she. will make is lhat the^ hearin;? list of witnesses, look's vS much 
Sstwte ^^Y-^- Senate. I agx^ee ^ith her that theSate 
S&^>1^ u male-female balance, f he curientpaucity o^ wbmen 
m these' chambers shows we have a long wrtiTffo iiiTichiev^nVr ermit? 
of repi^sentation. I.am ;rlad you were able to join us.^ :" ' ^ 

.. Ms. J lELDS. Thank you very much • 

^Senator LEAHy.^Why don't yon lead off on the.testiiiionvind then 
Mr. N^ivarro. Your whole statement, of JuS ^ifi 
tZTj, '^""'S summarize iV for^r^T^ 

have time to ask several questions before we take a midmotoing break.* 

STATEMENT OF M, DIANE FIELDS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; SdTJTHERN 
- RURAL POLICY CONGRESS ■ '■': :-'', ■>'■'' 




■ Ms. FihLDS. I am Diane Fields. I am deputy director of the'Sov 
ern.Eunil Policy Congress, and on behalf of the Congrdss lc?me 
hanlc you for affording us the. opportunity to provMe ymryh our 

• ? °" present state of afiriculturo research and^)osyb|^S 

vide you with s6ine lecommoiKlations on how it might better serve 

. Southern black rural committees. " ' -''^rve. 

^ "i^besii.'-V ffiviug you a brief historical profile of the Sbtith- 

?9?7 wh n^di2 ^r^^^^^ SRPC had its. beginnings on Jamr^ T, 
19<(, when different individuals came togetlier from ortranizatiohs 
.that would impact on the problems of nirafcom 
The organization grew out of an.eveivncreasin^ awareness bv nrar 
titioners of Southern. rural economics and socral'SXpLentSt ' 
mdiyidual voices had been falling on deaf ears in. thMegisk^y^ 3' 
executive arenas of Government. •. „ iiivvv,'"'" . 

One of SRPC's goals is the de.sign model for comprehensive ao- 
proaches to rural development in the South. ResearcKs the TJv Fo 
developing tkat model. To date, predominantly all of the aSi It'Ira? 
Suto;^ Iv Sqnth is .ompilccl' Vthe 18J2\nd 1890^S^^^ 
institutions through the Cooperative State Research Sei-vices ol the 
Pepai tment of Agriculture. There are approximately 130 land-grant ' 
SSsSudrs: '^"^^ "^^^"^^ being 1890 land,|?S 

nnS?. Jf»i);-insfitutions' were originally black and remain predomi-V 
nant y the same at present. Th« working budget of the 1862 land-m-ant 
S^STsmJ^^^^^^ ^''^^ f8l(0^stltutions havMSgS. . 

. To date; tliere. is very little published research and data on the 
black agnculturi.st m^the United States. Historically, there were 3 

o™ td in ?90r^1fnf ll ^"-"'"^^^^^"^'-^^ ^"-^ S,500 Soracri 
or land in 1909. These blacks wej-e migrant workers, sharecronwre. 
tenant farmers, part- antff ull-time operators. s-narecroppers^ 



•See p. 320 for tlie prepare/statcment of Ub. Fields. 
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, • :> -■■ ■ : '^.I'^i^"' ■ •■• ' ■'■ ■ ■•- 

■ 'Bural blackfarmers riot only accounted for alino3t 70 percent ofthe 
total blaek -populatioh iii iDlO, but 30 percent of the totol Soi^hem 
' fatal "population aiid 40 perceiat of «ll Southern, farmers; Simll farm- 
; ers -whether they be black or white„.are disappearing und^rihe coto- 
iined oAfilaught of, over, moaem agricultural tethnology, which raises 
' : the cost of farming beyorid.the means ot the modest fanner, and two, v 
. agricultur^: and tax legisla^qn biase^ to favor the larger operator 

, and the cbrp"brate'operator. : ^^^^^ ^ . *, ^ , a^^^*^ 
Althoufeh the greater portion t>f blacls who have left rural 

were prdbably' not landownere, the migrants and the causes behmd , 
the migrating are believed' to have cpntribute4 heavily to a^decline . 
in black land ownerdiip. Between 1950 and 1969, the amount of black- 
owned farmland declined frbm 12 million to'5.5: million acres, a loss of 
mor6,tiian 50 percent. ■ • ■j • i 

Thi^cline continues at . this veiy , moment , wheh-hea^ industrial 
erowth in the South is being projected, Vjhen songe significant politi- 
cal and economic gains for Southern blacks iure ^merging and when 
... once again, agriculture has been made a promising^ industry even for 
. ' the.morp modest farmer by thp threat of a world food shortage. 

There has been no detectable? research by the Bepartment of Api-; 
. culture to aid the farmer in alleviating the problems of land reten- 
* ' tion. Even 'in the area of technical sMll research where a farniers 
crops could determine his very existence, is there any technical data. 
. agriculture research is not geared toward the small farmer, 

wfother he be black or white. It supplies data to the largfer or cor^p- 
rate fasme'r where , the impprtance rests on major commercial 

!^Svaluablf research dissemin^^^ facilities and equipment that 
cbUld enhance the production on a farm cannot be utilized by the smau . 
; j^hner because again, it is ge"ared toward the larger or the cqrporaTO 

; ^'^Sc'^Southern Kural Policy Congress is very supportive of -agricul- 
ture research. It is undeniably a very important part of thfeDepartr, 
ment of Agriculture and farmers in general, but if the Department 's 
" directing .its research interests toward corporate ^armiffg, the small 
farmer will invariably become nonexistent. SRPC feels that a re^rec- 
■ tion in priorities is imperative by the Department of Agriculture 
in its tlirust oh State land-grant research. ''^ ■,■1- -.^j-'-i^L- " 

Our recommendations are: One, the Department shbuld aliftly?e 
the trends inhibiting the viability of. the small farm; two, uftptove: 
marketing systems and outlets ; three, provide better f arm mftchinfiry. 
models geared toward the small farmer; four, research innovative 
models for small farm tpaining curriculum, .programs and institu- 
ti6hs;.fiye, legal research ton inheritance tax problems for black land- 

owners in the Sputhv." ;: , '. ' • v^i T^ i!; ''^* 

After a study' of the present reseioirch areas of the Deprartment .of 

: . - i^Amcultw 

= 4'^'he' aw»^^ basis to n^profit community 6t- 

■ gffhizkioris, agencies of the State and local gbvernment, wd uniyersk- 
ttl^ other than land grant. ThCT^^ 
, t|We;appropria1^9ntp the 1890 lahd-grjint inptitutipns. ■ ' > 
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" If States refuse to comj)|y,* then Federal funds should be .withheld 
Finally, there should be^xriandatory repr^entation^bj^ both 
activist^ an4 smaU ininonty farmers on land-grant institution.lAd-- 
vispry boards, havinig inpiit on overall poHcy and program evaluation;' 
and ongoing' monitoring, of research' priorities. Those are 6\xr 
comments. '\ ^ v 

* Senator Leaht. Thank you. - > 

I find some of your comments parellel those made by Dt. Morrison, 
the president of Alabama A. & M. XJhiversitjr yesterday. .. :.>^t 

Do you feel that the USDA research activities have not been ade- 
quately representatiye of low -income people and minority ^oiips in 
rural America ? . . 

Ms. Fields. Yes. 

. Senator Leahy. Do you see any change in: that trend? Or do you 
' see that as a pretty solid trend requiring further emphasis by the* 
Congress? * V 

* Ms. .FtBtbs: Let me say this first, that in November- the Southern 
EiiraJ. Policy Congress met with Secretanr Bergland, who vowed that 
numS|rous changes would be'inade throughout the agency in a number 
of areas; in ruraL development, Farmers Home, land-grant institu- 
tion^ and the amount of money that is given. ' . 

To date, in the area of agricultural research we really have not seen 
any change whatsoever. I tend to feel that legislative changes might 
have to be put into effect, or some review by Congress, by you and the 
committee on what changes can be made. It is very obvious that there 
is not an equitable share in the distribution of appropriations dollars 
between the 1862 colleges dnd the 1890 colleges. 

The 1862 colleges have more extensive programs than tlie 1890's, but 
I am sure that is something that can be changed and there can be more 
responsibilities given to the 1890 institutions, just as there have been 
the 1862. 

Senator Leahy. Did Secretary Bergland or his bffice, give you any 
breakdown-of-what these specific changes are ? Or is it more of a gen-, 
eral statement pf intent that changes would be made ? 

Ms. Fields. Let me say that we submitted a position pajJer to Secre- 
tary Bergland, and we cited certain problems. We talked about the 
Farmers Home Administration problem. We talked about the account- 
ability by the State and county representatives of Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration with local people, county people, State people. We talked 
again about the agricultural research. We spoke about the whole rural 
development area, with the Department havmg more accountability on 
the whole to'' agriculturists in general. Those were the kinds of thmgs 
we talked about, and there was an agreement, first of all, that all those 
things needed to be done and that we were going to move or assist them 
in bringing about some changes. 

Senator Leahy. Could you send me a copy of the position paper and 
we will make that part of our riecord here ? 

Ms. Fields. Certainly. ' 
, Senator .Leahy. Mr. Xavarro, we are glad to have you here. C6ul4 
you summarize for us your statement? The full copy will be part of 
the jrecord, and I have a number of questions I would like to direct to , 
you. . •• • * 



STATEMENT OP AL NAVABilO, ES^ECTITIVE inE^ 

^ ETIBAI DEVELOPMENT AND EINANCE COEPOEATION 

' Mr, Navabbo. Thank you. . . • i. 

I t«o thank yoh for asking and allo^g us to participate in these 
hearings. -ft , . % 

I w3l read Bty statement and also make some verbal coniments. 

iVIr. Chairman and distiiiguished members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate the invitation to be here today to make a statement on noa- 
♦f arm research and development on behalf of the coalition of rur^com- 
munity based organizations across the.Nation that constitute the Na- 
.tional BuraJ. Development Finance. Corp. * \^ 

• The NBDFC is a nonprofit' corporation established to address the 
pjoblems of the rural poor using the technique^of community based 
economic development. Under a program grant T)f the Offi(;e of Eco- 

► nomic Development of the Commiinity Serviced Administration, 
N|IDFC is combining the input ojf users and development practition- 
ers to develop an ejffective mechanism for the delivery qf development t- 
^stance, capital an(r*other resources^ that would pr6vide economic 
opportunitiesipr low income rural people. 

• It is also anWBipated that NRDFC will be a vehicle for the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive national policy for rural economic develop- 
meht. The NllDF(? board members represent diverse geographic areas 
and ethnic groups, includinff blacks, mountain yhites, Cliicanos, . 
Puerto RicAs, native Ameri<fens and other rural low resource ruled 
Americans. \ ' , . ' ^ i.i 

As currently constituted, NKDFC component, jrroups serve roughly 
5 million of these people through vehicles, including Community De- 
velopment Corporations, CDC's, cooperatives, and other economic de- 
velopment entities' Thfs diverse groug gives NRDFC the potential to 
*1te an advocate oJ imaginative rural community based economic devel- 

^^Sr^vSal^engthy me^^^ has identified 

five major lon^r-term objectives and strate^es to be accomplished. 
They are. development and implementation of exemplary action proi- 
^ects'for maximal impact on.the rural poor ; development of rural h- ^ 
•iiancial institutions to^provide special financial arrangements fprlCora- 
munity based rural development; development of a comprehenaye 
policy research and analysis component to make pro]Ccts appropriate, 

the area of ;Uie constituents served; cooperation with government ^ 
and special loiht projects designed for increasm^r rural development 
♦ capabilities; and encourairemefht of increased participation of <3om- . 
munity groups and organizations in ijural development. ^ ^ 

Tliese oHectives are action oriented and encourage maximXim co: 
ordination'between the public and private sectors for that ijnplemen- ^ 
tation. The stratefry we are formnlatino; will focus on several strategic 
community resources and have direct impact on low-mcome- 



communities ^ 



'?rouKh ita <ii)nstituent organizations NRDFC is developing a 
process and a plan for the establishment of a comprehensive deveTop- 
ment program for disadvatftaged and low-income people in rural 
America. Tlie. operational plan presented here is a result of several 
interactive factors and forces. 



, . 1. Hie^ Jsjao coherent polii^ for compreheneiye deyelopmejit f or 
/poor people in rural Amehca. There is a lack of fiuidihg cbnumtirieht 
to snp^rt existing legislative irutiativgs for rural development. The 
practitioner groups in niral community development have expressed 
their desire; ;for, and have taken thfe initiative to establiish a more com- 
^ prehensive national rural development effort. 

The special capabilities and tne wiUinghess to take risks displayed 
by commtmity economic development groups serve as the cat^yzing 
agent for the creation bf a more comprehensive national rural develop- 
ment policy and program, and also that Federal rural. development 
programs have failed to reach many of the more severe cases o£ disad- 
vantaged areas of low-income people, build the capacity for local self- 
tnanagement needed *in implementing developmental efforts^ respond 
* to the diverse needs bf rural communities, and to Average private and 
State and local resources, adecjuately support and integrate human, 
resource develbpment and activities with physical development activi- 
ties, develop supportive systems that would enable low-income people 
in the economic sector of rural America, and allow for 
in policy formulation, by rural people and community 

oraMei situation I' have just outlined is remeliied the 
^research and development resources of Goveniment must be open^to 
the nonprofit community based development organizations that repre- 
• sent the millions of lo»7-resource people dibross our Nation. ' 

The university-industry-USDA triangle must be opened up. Com- 
munity-based .input and direction available through competent com- 
munity organizations.mu^t be brought directly to beai^n the economic, 
^social, and educational problems of America. . 

The NRDFC recommends the following areas of research,, develop- 
mdht, and demonstration to you. * . 

A. The launching of decentralized snlail scale economic ventures in 
rural gA^merica^. When I say small scale,' I am drawing a distinction 
between the scale of enterprise that a community or communities can 
make a success of and that which -is^traditionaUy imposed upon them 
by outside large-scale industrialists, a model which siphons the profits 
and resources out of the community when they are made. 

B. Natural resource idfintification and opportimily analysis for 
ruraf deve]cS>ment. A salient question is whether agriculture is right 
for the creation of job^ and if so, where and how. Here we are talking 
about a horizontal scall, not a vertical scale, of corporate intierests. 

•C. A crucial preceding element for successful community based ecb- 
nomic development will he the developijfient of alternative training and 
management systems for small busine§^persons, small' fanners, and 
small-scale industries* * # 

. D. Technology assessment for small scftle decentralized economic 
dovdopment is a crucial counterpart to a strategy for natural resource 
development and community economic development. 4, ' ■ 

; E. Thdre is much more to doile in-^improving and dissemmat- 
ing information on cooperativs-systems and coopBrative developm^t. 
Sad to say, there is a plethora ot precious .Government resources being 
expended on corporate management techniques and on corporate de- 
Veidpment but nothing even approaching an equivalent basis in the 
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cooperative area, Tliis is an area perhaps where we might have sdme 
.more dialog on later on, an area which^has the virtue of keeping'profits 
within the community, thus crMting rural economic growth and se- 
curity in that community! 

Senator Leahy. You spoke of the low resource rural people. Do 
you see evidence of research attention from the USDA and the land 
grants to the credit needs—take that first — of rural people ? 
- Mr. Navarro. First of all, let me say that I think ih the last 10 years 
there has been some shift on the part of the— I'll use the word "estab- 
lished" research systems. I think that recognition that perhaps decen- 
_tralized and small-scale systems have been overlooked. I am not say- 
ing that there is a total ignorance of that change in trexids, or the need 
to reassess that, but I will say that in terms of the actual projects that 
have been initiated, that kind of chj^nge, and that kind of reversal,- 
redirection of those\resources is going to have tc^take a specific action- 
oriented approach. \ ' * . 

Senator Leahy. Lets followjup on^that as. it pertains to land grants 
and USD A. Is there anv evidence of activity, for example, in support 
of small businesses wiShin the community? A.re you talking aboitt 
keeping money within the communities, keeping the circulation of 
funds in rural areas? Doxyou see the land grants doing; that ? 

Mr. Navarro. Let me sji^^e you one examjple'of ah . 'effort that was 
made und^r title V of USDA in California, wluch is what I have the ' 
most experience with. \ ■ ^ ' 

When title .V came out several planning sessions took place at the 
U.C. lanji-grant system. We, asNGommunity developmenft groups, made 
a deliberate effort to get invol^^ed a:nd, in fact, spent -a considerable 
amount of energy and time in structuring ourselves, to be involved in 
those kinds of projects,* and th^ titl^ V projecj; wgs a'new program 
30 we took that on as an effort. ' * '/ 

And California received so much of the title V. It was substantial. 
It was several hundred thousand dollars eventually, that went into 
that State* because* of the papulation size and 50 fortlv Half of the 
project was spent on looking at extension services and how it could 
be redirected to assist small minority farmers in California, and emerg- 
ing low-income cooperatives, wlSch is a phenomenon that is presently 
in the process in California. y • 

And, second, how bet£er a research project was done on the other 
half, what were some of the needs of small farmers and low- income 
farmers and what could be done to help cooperative systems. 

TvQ) people were Jwred, two minority, Spanish-speaking people^ 
were hired on the extPtsion service, and this is a footnote to that. In 
California, Salinas Valley,. Sah Joaquin Valley and the Imperial 
Valley are the major agricultural service areas of the land-gi*ant 
system. 

The population. base of those valleys, in terms of rural communities, 
is over 30 to 40 percent, and sometimes higher in some ai-eas, Mexican- 
American low-income farmworkers, jjnd 3^et, these two people that 
were brought in under title V in the extension service were one of the 
first two Spanish-speaking field people that all of the land-gi*ant sys- 
terh* in the State- had. I think that is another area that has to be 
looked at. 



- Senator Le/iHT. I think that goes into spine of the question I asked 
Ms. Fields-— how reijeptive are IJSDA research activities to needs of 
low income and imnority groujp>3^^ 

, Mr. Navarro. There hasn't befeh very much. In fact, there hasn't been 
any in the last few years and t<^eh efforts have been made. I am cate- 
gorizing the title V effort as afejicere effort on. the part of the univer- 
sity, but with token results, ''a V 

: When the project w&s terminated, by the way, the two people that 
were hired for the extension service were going to be terminated and so 
we put a considerable amount of pressure on to hire them on a perma- 
nent basis. That still hasn't been accomplished yet. 

The land-grant system, in my opinion, in order to redirect its re- 
sources, is going to have to be either pressures with'mOre sp^ific action 

{)roiects, or a competitive system is going to have to be established, and 
. ast, an alternative research and developjneht capability is going to 
have to be- looked at if we are going to meet those needs. 

Senator Leahy. Let me ask you now about the alternatives. Are 
there other institutions that are not presently being ftmded'in rural 
America which can provide the resea-rch and technical assistance to 
rural people •and communities? When we talk about alternatives, is 
there sorpetKing tvl ready in place that could provide an alternative, 
assuming tiiat we are not able to get, the mecnanisms that are there 
to be responsive?. ^ 

Ml-. Navarro. The U:S. Goyemiment has spent considerable amounts 
of funds since the "war on poverty" in the Kennedy- Johnson pro- 
grams,, on caj)acity building and capacity development in low-income 
conjmunities in this country and in rural areas also. j^'" 

There are several prograin, areas that a lot of leadership hasycbme 
from. In fact, I can point oul'several people in the Congress that in- 
volve their leadership from these groups; community action agencies, 
community development corporations — two or three Under Secretaries 
of the administration were formerly directors of CDC's, and I was. 

In the area of rural housing and community develojjment in water 
projects, nonprofit organizations who have the capability of imple- 
menting^rojects but also have the capability of analyzing policy. The 
biggest weakness that these systems have, these nonprofit systems and 
trade associations and so forth, is the support to develop the capacity 
to be able to compete in a competent manner on research and policy 
analysis projects. . 

1 think we have the base and we have the institutional framework. 
Wc have the community and the kind of broad representation that is 
needed in the systems. 
Senator Leahy. They have just got to utilize it 
Mr. Navarro. Exactly, but wp don't necessarily h^ve access to the 
funds to implement them. It is an area where I think that if you are 
going to redirect the policy you are going to have^o look at the struc- 
tures that are going to implement these E. & D. activities. 

Senator Leahy. How do you feel about that statement, Ms. Fields? 
^ Ms. Fields. I feel that there can be an additional thrust by organiza- 
tions, small organizations, nongovernmental, that are already in place 
locally to also do some of that research. I understand, from a minority 
perspective, that for years the 1862's were not really addressing them- 
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selves to TMearch that would be ceared tbithe rural conflnunity resi- 
diantSy whiS ineans that tliat small nonprofit^conimunity or^iiization 
had to get out there and do the research -with their own capabilities; and 
on their own level in order to show statistics in the area necessary to 
provide input or information to others on.that level. 

So, I think.tiiere ought to be an added thrust, an addition of some 
kind of fundimz mechanism in agriculture for those organizations that 
can also provide research on their levels, or even money there to assist 
them in expanding their research capabilities. 

Senator liEAHT, This is an area where the lS90 colleges also could do 
a great deal* 

Ms, Fields: Of course, 

Mr. lifAVAKRo. I think there is one more point on that, if I could add 
to it. In the area of community development and, we will say, in the 
area of rural development — and we would essentially emphasize that 
^ low income, economic, housing, arid social; and physical amenities, is 
what we define as rural development impacts, and the abilities to sta- 
bilize economies for full participation by those community residents — 
* in that area, I happen to think that one of the problems with the exist- 
ing research system is that there is not a capability on the other side— . 
the institutional side, the established side — to do an adequate job of 
.^esearch^ just as perhaps in the community development the commu- 
nity groups do not necessarily have the research capability. 

I think it is going to be a combination of redirecting the established 
Institutions, .increasing the skills and capacities of the community- 
based organizations and the alternative systems, and if possible, work- 
ipffltn the cooperative fashion, * . 

' The last erea, of course, is that the way the existing system right 
now takes on much of the projects, it is a combination of both State 
payments and private support as matching grants in order to attract 
and compete with the research dollars that are issiiied. Tjhat.goes back 
to whether or not there is going to be a policy of supporting, target it, 
and possibly some demonstration, or possibly some special targeted 
research and development activities, and if necessary, funding them 
at 100 percent and riiq^ necessarily doing it in the same system as we 
, have now, until we get such capability and such incentives, \^e will say, 
. to start redirecting some private resources and other resources. 

Senator Leahy. Thank you»^ I am going to put the rest of yoiir state- 
ment in. the record. We will break at this point for 5 minutes because 
we are running behind schedule. I am aware that we are going into 
session at 10 o'clock and. 1 am afraid we might get called out for 
vot^s* 

.You both raise issues that were raised in somewhat different con- 
text by Dr. Morrison yesterday, and it is ari area that concerns me 
greatly. It is not something applicable to a State as small and homoge- 
neous as Vermont. But it is applicable in many other parts of the coun- 
tinpr'stich as the South, large parts of the massive agricultural areas of 
California, and so forth. With that in mind, I would hope you would 
not mind if we submit f ollowup questions for both of you to respond 
to for the record. - 

Ahd^ alspi if either one of you, based on any of the testimony of 
y^pterday's^ 'hearing and today's hearing, want to add further pomts, 
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oriake issue with any points, amplify any points, our hearing record 
will be kept open for 1 week to 10 days so that you can do that. Thank 
yon. 

Mr. NAyABKo. Thank you very much for giving us this opportunity. 

i Senator Leahy. Thank.yon very much, b^ 

' recess for 5 minutes. . 

[A recess was takien. J V ' ; . 

Senator L&AHT. Our next panel includes Carl Spangler, Gerald ' 
. Doeksen, Peter Gore, William French,' Bart Eiissell, and William 
' Heffeman. I wonder if jnaiybe three of you could come down on this 
Sid^ and three of you come down on this side and we can get all of you 
in nerfe. And ihen, it we canr get your names down in order it will make 
it easiep for ihe repo^r. We will start with. Mr; Spaiigler. ^. 

STApX^ mSISmO- OE: CAEI SPANGIER, cjbM- 

. ; Mssioiim, EovsniQ J^ com^^ development, state 
. ^ .o F via Moirr, mmBiiiiis^ geraed doeksen, coq|tEE- 

• f AinnrE INTENSION ^EI^V^ 
\ 3Tn^^ DE. ifiE^^fiB GOB^ DIItE 

FOE IjLAK: A^ EimRONM^ 

iBiweHi DnfECT ; 

BAET ETJSSELL, ESECTITIVE DmECTOBv N^Ai^Gl^ ^ 

OP TOTsnis Aim T whiiam^^h^ aisso- : ) 

CIATE TEOHesSOE, DJIPAETMENT OF ETJEAL^ S^ 
. ;V^5^SIiry:,0Fffl ' ' * ' 

'Mr;. SpANGi^i .Car! Sf>an|;ler, representing, the; Vermont Depkrt- 
ment pf pousing^nd Community Affairs. ^ ■ V': ^ ^ 

V lyfr. EiffiNCH.'wiiy.amT^ * 
..'Galifomitf.; ■ '-^ . ■■ ^ v-., /' ^-V'-^'- ^ ' ^v"-' 
Mr, HsFF^RNf N.4V^iUiam Heffg^Ti ]Jniversiti^ of Missouri:"^ ' ; *; . ^ 
I>r. pojs^sfiN. Gerald iDoeksen, researcfi and 
. Oklah6mi,S^ate University * ; . ; v - : S : 

. J>t\ Gore. Peter Gpre, State Univftrait3%)f New York and CbrnipU - ; 
IJniyersity, Vogking m|fe V.* V ' Y . : ? ; ' ■ 

TSlt. KussEtS B^ffiiaRealL. N^ti Associatipn df Towhs-.jand : 

polc^e *f or mispronourici^fcig your • j| 
first time that it has happened; ' ; Jw^ 
e of you have prepared stotemerit^,)"^^ 
some of you are^oing to be worldnip 
off immediately if coiild, beijauf 
e situation dfi tne ;floor. You will j * 
'which will De thei Senate gbinjo 
^ipme legislation that may be 
U, so TOiatl would like to c 
we have, to halt this jieaji^j 
e pan go back to statement^. 



Townships.* 

Senator I^AHT. 
name, biit itis 

, Gentlemen^ I 
which ar^ part 
from notes, I jvo 
1 am somewhat wi 
a loud buzz in 

\^ession. I apm^ coi 
up and requiring ^ 
first with the qud 
way. '^en if time ; 
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. •See p. 321 for the^prep 
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statements will^part of t^e 
each one of yoa || gi veii ' ' ' ^ 
add additional cOiiiment^^ 

Let me start off with, 
As one can tell by 1 
have achieved a broi 
for this panel, Frpi%: 
nature of the land 
free to define what'ji 
though your own c«] 
ority sitting proc ""^ 

Mr. Stjangler, 
; the question agai: 
the nature of the- 
Aiul do you feel rfi: 
ority setting proc " 
. Mr, Spungler. 

Mr. Spangi^er^; 

/ I believft I c4^ 

nnal researcK 

sense that T gelWfrf]^^ 

same defiiiitiop^ M^ii 
■ ■:':$ystem, -Ai^- • 
^\ W \ 
Vlt ig not just 

•Bomic.dev^l^ 

0xperiencc 
. defiiied rurag^^c.omixit 

" what narrowf 
; jyith' the la: 

Droa(ny^^;jBfli^!i 
We^?Mve stariei 

with the extensionc:seK 

our point of , vieSv, 

yermont to 4'^eital) 

to b^ ri^ore b^oa^lV' 

ol^iente^ thf * 



rft^ahd we^wililalso make sure that 
y to rither rotate for the record or to 
^ueritlV. for Uie're4M)rd, . 
^ibasic questi<5n' for 6ach one of you. 
''lur titles and' areas of expertise, we 
,._id geographilial variety of witnesses 
lyiduai perspectives, what has been the 
.^ge response to'^Qur research needs? Feel 
.is-yput research'needs. And do you feel as. 
lericy's' priorities a;r€j' Represented m the pri- 

erybu'the chanjce^to start off. Let me repeat^ 
ja j^^ what has beeii 

'gipfin^ollege response tp your research needs? 
»^k,your prioritiejs q,r6 represented in the pri- 

ijj you; Mr. Ghairmar^; ' ■ ' 

;t-out:by saying thi^t what we view as befiig the 
the npTif ftiTni research needs, of Vermont, and the 
^(5ther,pCiV^s ac^^^^ is not really the 

3*bj;.fhe exteggjgp j^ervice or by the land-grant 






, rAH^ityxlevjBl5pRient in its very broadest terms, 
li.li^iQt^'.ust tra^^^ is not just eco- 

ifi all o^l^^e tin It has been our 

ii VerirktS^^ system 1ms not 

nient in those terms. It is still some- 
re looking for a partnership really 
with the exUinsion service to more 
jielopment.; , 

*mber of Avays. We have started to work 
UViVL So,; generally, I would sa^ from 
. g the perspective of Pennsylvania and 
^assue of rural community development needs 
, and^tli'e iesearcl^ needs to be more bi-oadly 
St. . ■ ^ •■-'t ■ , ; • ■ • • 

I't jbelieve we haVfe any one priority other than 
j^''in its broafdest-teri;ns and that the nonfarm 
guess, I'cceive 'soTtne targeting by the land-grant 



that,. 
issiT^g, 

syptoiL,^. , 

' Sen^l^^AnrJ Do you see willijri-^he TTSDA-land-grant frame- 
work S^^pacity to recognize or \\^ork on those other priorities? In 
.other j^M,?, i^ it a matter of 'requiring significant changes in the leg- 
. 'islatibii l^ou see it, or rather,'-a case of the adnirnistration of the land- 
grafit colleges using their, oyn ; disgretion to recognize additional 
priorities? / ' .\ . * 

•^Sfe Spangler. I belidve it is the^ latter, and let me draw a parallel. 
^^3tly, Gordon Cavariaugh hasVAde a significant change in the 
i^ajiMB ilome Administratioii, at least in the State office. The State 
offlSwrarbund the country, now recognize community development, 
.they don^t just talk, about community facilities and services or farm 
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problems or farm credit problems. They are now talking about com- 
munity development in ite biroadest terms. That is a great change*and 
I hope it filters down to the county ieyeL .1 ♦ 

That is the kind of change, the change in attitude, orientation and 
- jiirection that I am referring, not necessarily a change in legislation, 
and certainly not a change that would require new programs because 
I think what we need to do is forge a partnership, as I referred to 
previously, 5it the Federal level between the. various— Economic De- 
velopment Admmistration, HUD, Far^ Home, at^the State level- 
between the. universities, l)etw.eeh the departments of community 
affairs.of which there are:45 arQund the country and at the local level. 

I think It is that partnership that is needed, not more programs, 

iSeriator Leahy, Thank you, 
: Mr, French? 

Mr, French. Senator Leahy; the answer to the question from my 
perspective as a rural practitioner in community development is a 
clear and definite ^'Nq/' Also, my i-esponse from, my participation in a 
project in California called the small farm viability planning project 
m which I was the chairman of the community devdopment task 
force, which looked at. issues related to community development and 
how it relates to the development of the farm and the quality of life 
in rural areas. 

The answer from that is a clear and definitive "No." The agricul- 
tural educational establishment, of which the Agriculture Extensibn 
System is part, does not reflect the. needs, the constituency, or the 
issues of niral community development and of rural people other than 
a very narrow grpup of large agricultural interests. 

Senator. Leahy. Thank you. That i? pretty succinct; I appreciate it, 

Mr. Heffernan? 

Mr, Heffernan, I agree that it is not, but the system could provide 
more supf)6rt for research focuj^ing on rural people even, as it is cur- 
rently constituted. Since it is no|;, the system obviously needs prodding. 

The research fundus are currently going heavily toward the farm 
productive sector. We need to look further at the social economic re- 
sults of that funding. What ap0 some of the consequences of this 
. productive t^e agriculture rese^ti'ch for rural communities ? 

In the last couple of years, I have had access to title V funds and 
found them very beneficial. But as you know, those funds are in 
jeopardy at this time and they were never too great at the outset, 

. Senator Leahy. They never oven approached the authorized level, 

Mh Heffernan. The competitive grant systesm has focused on foijr 
areas and basically prcfvides no suppprt for researchers like myself. 
Other than nutrition, the four areas l^rovide no support for research 
focusing on rural development. 1 

Senator Leahy. Would your best vehicle be title V if adequately 
funded? - 

Mr. Heffernan. Title V is the best program we have to date; ' 
. Senator Lf^hy. Mr. Russell. > / 

Mr, RuSRKLL. Chaiwnftn Le^hy, the Nftti6nal Ascociiation of Towns 
and Townships has not had an opportunity for the most part to work 
directly with land-grant universities. Our primary focus is on Federal 
policymaking as it relates to small towns and urban areas. 



We are a federation of State organizations anH^ in some States, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and others, ^ve have heard reports that they work 
well, that the associations get good support in isolated instances from 
some of the Itod-grant universities. But those are just that, isolated 
instances. . \/ 

We believe that— and I think everybody in tnis room would agree — 
there is an urban dominance of Federal policymaking here in Wash- 
ington .:_ To counteract this ine^^^ we believe tliat the- resources of 
the land-grant universities iis well as the Economic Research Service 
and other agencies within. USDA doing research ought to be central- 
ized to provide suppoit to ITSDA in it's efforts to provide a voice for 
small towns at the Federal level. So, when it comes time to do things, 
such as develop un urban policy, the Department can have some real 
significant data to show what aifect the urban policy will have on small 
towns and rural areas. • . ■ . 

NATaT teprescntatives had a meeting with Mr. Eizenstat 3 weeks 
ago, just prior to the announcement of the urban policy, and we were 
very dismayed by somo. of the implications of the proposals that came 
out'of the urban 'policy. We were equally dismayed by the lack of mar- 
. shalin^g of Federal resources that was contemplated through the rural 
policy. -We think noninetropolitan cdmwiunities need* the same level of 
marl^haling of Federal resources, Federal coniipitmont as ^yas provided 
.for the development of the urban.policy, only done in a different way. 
We all know some the failures that came out of the urban , and. 
regional policy task force, and it. would be counterproductive to take 
the same approach to a rural policy: Nevertheless, the'situation in rural 
areas demands the major attention of our national leaders. 

To^get back to your previous question, Mr. Chairman, if I had one 
major point to make' with respect to USDA/small community research. 
I believe that there needs to be a significantly higher level of funding 
for it. I believe that if Alex Mercure and Secretaiy Bergland are going 
to implement section. 603, they will need a contralizod data base and 
an informational retrieval system similar to what HUI>has. riXTD ttas 
formed a partnership with the big city mayors, arid has within its 
bailiwick a very strong policy and research development division, 
. which is well ;fimrlcd and which contVp^cts with groups -such as the 
IT.S. Conference of Mayors and — — 

Senator Lkahy. But'heavily urban oriented. 

Mr. RussFJX. Heavily uf ban oriented. We believe that in order to at 
lea^t provide equity l^nd balance, USDA needs to forge a similar part- 

* nership with Inoal officials. It also noods to establish a policy resource 
center like HUD has to look at the speciALcharacteristics and needs of 
small towns so that when Federal policy^fe.developcd the Department 
will be able to provide the nonmetro perspective. This will h^lp insure 
that 'the interests of small . communities are at least given fair treat- 
ment. ^ t 

Senator Lkatty. One of the things that prompted these hearinffs is- 
the fact that I also serve on the Appropriations Committee. Here 
I constantly soo appmpnations for various programs, whethc^r they 
, are lionsincc programs, transportation programs, healtlr programs, or 

• anvthmg else, Sfoing throucfh that committee. - ;. ; , ^ 

Tt is my reaction to the?e appropriaticTns that they are heavily urban 
oriented.* Tliere is an urban bias in many\ many programs out of 
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Washington^ And yet, to try to demonstrate' that i^BHtiinpossi^^ 
because, as you Siiy, the research ij? only available^^^^Hfci matters. 
It has ^f^otten the media atterition. It has ^?Qtten conBBRnal atten- 
tion. And it has gotten the jadjniiiistration's attenti™».ttention is 
gained for a numl)er of reasons, Hot the least of which we''political, 

ThB news media can find ways to look at a large city, in- part, be- 
cause it rnay have a large viewing population there, but cit ies We also . 
accessible. To look at the problems of 1 million or 2 million people 
scattered over 20, 30, 40, 100, or 200 towns and villages, is much more , 
difficult. So nobody bothers, 

Having^^vitnessed the urban bias,^ I decided to hold these hearings 
to try to jar the administration— the .appropriate agencies— into de- , 
veloping a better research base. And also, to direct the programs that 
Nvy do have in the area of ^rural development, however defined, to 
direct that pi-ograni attention '■to^.the things that rural people really* 
■■needJ' ' ' ■" ' ''■ 

. If it is trye, asSvaS/preselitet^ yesterday by the^a^ that 
there is a 246^1 ratio'.iJl popuM^OT g^ rural Contrasted with 

urban growth rates^J^lVeh^ we havc^^ neglectful in this 

couutry in intmdacihg that* fact iht§N:he planning and legislative 
-..processes, s ■ :.' ' ' 

' Jie^tmegotoDr;Gor6, ' . ; / 

Dr; Gore, Just to follow up on what*., you were saying about the 
?^^:narouhd in' ternfe of- uiigi-ation^ to the cities, which -brings more 
cOTtern f or ^quality of life to rural areas, more concerns about equity 
for rural people, not just the ones who have recently 'migi'ated, but 
the ones who have lived there all albng who have seen services in small 
towns decline; * 
; There js a kind gf middle-class taxpayer revolt that is going on, 
I guess there is a reiei*endum iii California about that right now. 

SenatoLv LeatiV;' Everybody is watching that referendum with, a 
great deal of interest, ' \ ^ 

Dr, (3oRB, Since there are no increasing amounts of money tb pro- . 
• vide, services to people, and we need tp fincl new ways to muke old 
/services better diatributed, .And in my case; it has been the title V use 
of fiinds that has mad^ this possible, to look at some' new ways of .. 
getting services out to people, and I would suggest that because of 
the title V s^ome innovative things have happened in research -and^-; 
extension activities, and it should be continued. v ;, 

If there were, any difficulties or areas that could receive some more' 
"attention, it would be in the quality of the St(ite systems in picking 
up on some of these new areas. Let^s get them disseminated throiigh- 
,out the regibns and acted upon beyond just the research area,, so that 
action programs arc carried out, over a broad area. 

Senator Le.\hy, Tii.your view is the primary problem, ^\^th title V, 
its lack of funding? . . ' * . . . 

Dr, Gore, Lack of funding and perhaps lack of cohsolidat^d direc- 
tion of the administrators' that are handling the thing, : 
. Senator Leaiit, Dr. Doekseti? ' 

Dr. Doeksex. I too am a practitioner. My appointment now is a 
researcher and extension person ; so my comments will reflect these 
experiences. My research has l)een very applied, as I work with local 
decisionmakers on the problems they face, and in extending these 
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. iresults to other govempiental units with similar problems. This ' 
approach has been very popular with governmental units in Okla- • 

<. hoina. For example, if : a private ambulance operator discontinues 
service, ihe'community has to take over thia service. What are the alter- 
natives? What are the costs and receipts ? 

This research arid extension activity has lieen very popular. We 
have worked with many gotemmental units on many <;ommuni£y 
service problems. Due to the fact that thisTias 0(;curred, I have re- 
ceived good support from my administrators. Thus, I' have to differ 
from the others on this panel. I would like to receive more biit 1 real- 
ize^ th^ situation thoroughly in that my administrators have a limited 
budget and they have to allocate it as efficiently as possible. I would' 
like to receive more. I do think we need more funds in the area. As 

r an example of requests for assistance^ in the last 3 weeks I have re- 

. ceived J8 requests to work directly with leaders of cOmm»iiities on . 
pro/blenas which they consicler crisis. Many have to rilake a decision in • 
30 da^sl For examplie, the leadei-s in the community of Seminole were 

Vtold by the private ambulance operator that he was going to discon- 
tinue service- June 1. Local leaders must decide in a short time pc^^j|^ 
how they are going to provide the service. u 

This is an example of the types of research and* extension requests 
that I am receiving.! do think thatVs nonmetropolitan areas continue- 
to §row that we are going to have an -increasing number of requests 
We are not g6lng to have enough resoin ces in the area of community 
and rural development unless more resources afe made available. < 
Mr. Hefpernan. Could i add something ^ 
Senator Leahy. Sure; > . ' 

Mr. Hefpernan. J see two major types of rural development re- 
search, and they are really quite'iliffere^t.vpne type is very problem 
and locality specific and proviaes community leaders with ipfornia- 
tion they neecf to make decisions about tbeir individual communities. 
Title V hj«' shown us a very good example of one way this might be 
dQne.\ • ,. , • \ . ; ■ ■ ■ ■ ; 

The other type of research explores alternatives from thS national 
policy standpoint. I have received very limited Hatch fundsy for this * 
latter type. We need. both types, and we need to keep in mind that 
\ybile infoifeation for the types of decisions the comihunities make, 
3tiay eventually be cumulative arid, thus, provide information for • 
jucfging alternatives, this is not its furid;ion. We need iadditionallsup- 
" port dntside title y such as cqmpetitive grants, to support this^type 
of research. ■ i v ' . 

Senator Leahy. Let me ask you a question76n that: As researches 
you have got to look at wHat prompts adeqiiajp research. What Re- 
ward criteria do you suggest Jis a means -to jpromote research ri^ore 
attuned to rural needs ? , ' 

Mr. Heffernan. That is^^^ tough questions^ > 

Part of the answer ha'S to dp with monetary, rewards arid thie source 
of :^ research Junds. Although.''there are problems/within our profes- 
sional associations and within our own campuses concerning the basis 
of Status and' |)rfestige, adequate, long-term research funding can re^^-v 
direct effprts, I giant that research oriented toward helpiug .Ib^iflJ^- 
communities solve thei^ proble^ns usually does not get articJfe^ i^^' 
prof essiorial journals. ^ -:..r:'^r^:^.t 



Senator Leahy. One of the problems we heard yesterdaVv dealt 
with whether acadeniic brientecl research is more .prosaic than the 
kind of research you do for local peoplfe. AncFyeT^ it is absolutely 
essential when yoii are talking about, for example^,i \vhat to do to 
make sure that we have an ambulance service available: "VVhat are. 
the, things that' will make sune that, if a housing project is planned 
for a rural corajnunity, loc&l impact is adequiitdy anticipate<l ? 
Ho^-^ we guarantee that research on this type of human anVl 
9^SM^^}^^J^^ is probably not going to end up in a scholiirly 
jo^r^.;' it is probably not going to bcvthe thing that guarantees a 
. prdSf^sotUenure; but^i a heclc\<)f a lot more important to • 

■all OT Tftral America than the paper tha;t does get tenure. Such 'work 
well might very scholarly but of limited application. How do Ave 
reward these people? / / > 

It came tlirpugli time and time agafcin <(he:testinioiiy yesterday, that 
many times : the rewards— ^and priorities; "^leading to such rewards-^: 
aren't there and we can't rely on rural altruistivtis a Solutian far.jgant 
. oH better tcJ^n. \V ' ■ ^ . ^ 

. . Mr. Hi-^PFKRKAN. A researcher needs funds, and funds are hbt always 
easy tov|^cquire, especiallyMn some of the areas that we are talking 
about right now. Researchers need- financial resoiirces aiid are often . 
;^ab^e to combine both types of research. In fact^ I have bad a little suc- 
cess in this regard Avitli som|[? of the title y money.)! was able to obtain 
pi^blem specific data needed for the community wliile al^^?b;^6btainill<^ ; 
• data fjifddrossing more academic types of issues— I shouldn't say , 
jicadeinic, but soine^ of the inoi^e basic . alternative issues that might 
haveapplicatioh beyond just the single community. .., • - 

guess I am saying that I don't think you can do much peruse with 
the whole prestige factor directly, but tW supporting , of p^j^i^ular 
types of research is An indirect means of changing the 'reward 
. structure. . * 

/Senator LEiVnr.AndAve haven't done that in title V. * . 
Does anybody else want to try th4t one? * .1 
Mr. Fkenoh. One thing would be to not rely on that system at all. ^ 

1 don't, think that perhaps we can wony about changing that uni- 
versity system'which i^ so tied into the type of reward systems that' 
they have. Maybe' one, of ih^. tJAigs to do is to fund otfe types . of 
researchers and hot .wojiy aboufeifipW to'. reward researchers who are 
already thei^e. • \ . ^ ^ ^ ; 

. That was one 9f the things tliaftvas yeiy ifpisetting to me yesterday 
in . Dr. Cutler?s 4esthnony.^ I AYa$ sitting in the 'back getting very 
anxious..' ^ ' * ^^ ^^ . • ^ _ * 

Senatqr Eraht. I saw*you tfiereV I. figured we would hear from you ' 
today on. that; „ . " ' ^^ * . ^ . . .j * . ^ . 

, Mr. Frkngh. lyhen hMnentiqned tiiat the^reason be didn't fund title- 
V was because he ^anted'fp^conti^ue t&support'the existing estabU . 
ment, yet it is clear from alWhe testim thatwe have heard in these ' 

2 days tliat it is title V which has been -breaking loosc^that iceberg 
which he^ef erred to.^ title being, the ti^) of: But^ that has broken 
It looset. TitleY has started to break loo^ the establishment in'Cali-^^ 
fomia. It started. to. " ,o V . ^\ ' ^' 

^ You. beard what Mr. Navarro said. Rut, with' title ^ gone, that' 
university system is going toj'ugt go back in4ts.^hell,>o I tlSnk^one 

2H-8'60~.78-^ (V f , c ■ « * ' '•■• 
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of tJlo.thiiijKi to do. is poj^ worry about that system. Find a^way to f und : 
other typos of I'eseanr&ij?^ There are other types of resoa;rchers out 
•thete besicfes that univfe^i'sity system.- which has, those built.in reward . 

• sy^teoins wlV^^ I don'ttMik that we can worry about trying to diange • 

■ .Th*#is;aTv awful ihgraihed bureaucracy and; system that I thihk would 
" bo very drfficuli to change and would take top much energy, to 'tr^ tp, 

change, ^>^e ,have:«nefg}^ tha£ needs to go in other things, besides try mg ; ^ 

?tochange:that, ' ' / ■ .■ ■■ ' x • 

Mr. . RussMu 'Mr. Chairman, I rarely have much positive to say 
about the part of Hou.sing and Urban Development, m terms Of the. ^■ 
assistance the Depdrtment provides to townships and rural; apeas, Iji 

■ fact, during a briefing just prior to the Announcement of the P 
dent's urban policy. Sec.retaiy Harris and I lm4 a bit of .a phe-to-one ; 

■ abofit thfe question of impact on small to^vns and rural areas., • , 

• ■• One tiling r think liUD does well is stipport the work.of our large v 
mofropolitah centers, and USDA could take on a similar role for small,.^' 

' towns. First; it would need the monev to stiiH suXrh an eftort, which, 
is.somethinfr that the Departmeiit/.doesn't have.;^But, assuiyiing.that 
' Ag fiudft a. way.to-get the resources, I think it could.take a page out 
of .tho. chapter that HTUiDt has written ih terriw of working with uni- 

■ versities and. big dty officials/ • . ■ - ^ V \ 

• One recenti grant thatt l^LUD made thrbugh-its policy and .research,: 
^' development wing was, to.. the conference^ of.^mayoi^, a«.I, said, for 

! $250,000 a year for 3 years. It is called the urbalv b'bsei^torics .pro;; ,^ 
/ gram, and the Depjtrtment chose 10 cities; liiiked them with 10 ^^is^^'- . 
sities andthen developed d research agenda, by involving Ipcal official^.- 
. ' I don't sp^ why wp couldn't do somethirig similar with the Department., 
of AgrieJitM^^ as I said, based 'oti the^preihise'tdiat there is.money to- 
do the^^inici^thing. V" -- ' \i '/'i t,-' 
And look to ,sce how HUD doe's it, because ..Mr. . Eizenstat and his 

• staiff invarta^b^igo to HUD for urban data basfed 61:1 -siich resear<ili. In ; 
" this veiny^'^^ll^ttM like Mn^ he is. talking abwt small ' 

' town and rutal area policy: which is quietly being developed right now,. 

• have the accegs to the. same type of information at USDA becaiifec^this 

■ Departrrieni is the .priinary entry point for small. town pfficials at the 
.FederalGbvvernmeiTt level. If we could have the title V; resear^ results . 
and all fheMther sQurces of noninetro information— Economic E^- 
searcii Service work, for oxample-^available iri one central bcation, it 
seems tb mo that it could be put to' very: good use by.b6th the White 

House and tluvGongresH. ' . . . ■ \ ■ ' , . V*i 1 4? 

But, 'in- terms' of providing mcontives- at the riocai ^J^vel aor 

■ ' . researchers I don't see why we can't do it in a. way that is aimilar to 

how^UD has done it'witliunivotipityr^^^ ^ . ' 'li'/^ 

- V Senator Le.\tiy. Speaking of incenti\'es,^in Gongi-ess^-sometimes' the: 
, . ^'incciftiVos 'to work on a particular proMem:are often directly released. 
\ to a parochial interest. . * A ' ■ . . '1, . ^- ; 1- f- 
. . I use the. Chairs perogative a^d turn ta^Mr. Spangl^r and ask^ his 
y ..sentiments on this issue- ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ .* ''"^^- ^ 
.Mr.^SpJv^m.ER. Would yoii^rc^^ response, 
; tothi^reyiou^Qoiniuent, * • / ■ ^ , ' . t 

. ■ Senator Lkahy. Go ahead and respondJo that question^ Agam, I 
;curious, what reward criteria do ^Ve have as a vehicl^ tq promote 

• '■.research?' ' ■ :' : ' 

■ ■■ '-•■■■■ ■■.'.■: . ■ ^ 
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Mr. Spangleh. It is sort of related. I am not syre whether there is a 
reward vehicle but I would like to second the previous comment that 
there are alternatives, alternative organizations or structures for leav- 
ing this research done, and granted, I come with a wevy biased point of 
view. But I see right now departments of community affairs around 
the country doing an awful lot of applied research. They are doing 
exactly what you are doing with.tlie ambulance service. They are doing 
that with water" systems, and with emergency communications, and so 
on, but on a brushfire kind of basis, no long-terni solutions but day-to- 
day problem-solving activities. 
I tliink that perhaps USDA could not in-house create a think tank ' 
' bti'fcj'look to other forms, of State government organizations, or non- 
profit, or the public interest groups to do some of ^us research for 
them. 

Strangely enough, it has been the HUD 701 program over the past 
few years, the program that is on the down side this time of year, that 
has probably given tlie most rcsenrch to rural America in-the most 
organizational capacity to rural America, access of Federal system and . 
to do planning and decisionmaking for their own destinies than any- 
thing that I am really aware of in XTSDA, and that came out of HUD. 
It is probably one of tlie most important capacity building progr 
that wo have going for rural America, and it Has resulted in an a 
lot of research. That I would like to make part of this record. . . 

Senator Lkaiiv. T Jim ghul to hejir that. I will be fiieeJing with 
Harris next week and I am ghui to have this information before t.^c 
met^tinir^. , , 

Yes, go ahead.. , * • . 

'Dr. DoEKSKX. r. would like ^lo react to the. comment concerning 
USDA reJ:=e:irch. Tlie applied reVa.OTf thnt I conducted was completed 

^when I^orked for .the P'cononiics. St^Jitistic?; and Cooperative Service, 

■..USDA. I led a i)il(>t project \\;hich conducted applied research on 
problems facing local dec'isionniake^s. The pilot study area was. in 
western Oklahoma and re^earched^^jfiifobli'ms such as ambulance, fre, 
Jaw enforcement,, clinics. iiospitaLs**s*industriMl sites and apartments. - 
In all (-ases. local clecisionujakei-s 'idcntitied the need for assistance 
*. through tlieextolision and snbstate ])ersonnel/ . . 

, would also like to react to your earlier (|uestion about the reward 
system. Of course, the nuHietary rewards are imjmrta nt. But as a 
practitioner I receive a lot of .s'ltisfaction tiy knowing that T have 
lu^lped the connnunity, or knowing. that I have offered tlvem informa- 
,i tion from which they can more intelligently n'lake a decision. ' 
Jl Also, by helpnig' niese conununities ant! continuing doing a top- 
**notch job, the word irets back to my extension director and my research 
director. T t hink we have got to continue to do a top-notch job, rf we do, 
our adniini.strators will hearalniut it and we will he properly rewarded. 

Senator Lk.miv. Dr. Ciprt'. kt me ask you a question. It is a fairly 
long question and after I read down through it I will give you the 
, written (|uestion. What kinds of information dissemination teclmiques 
have yon developed as part of your field work in rnral areas? Please 
elaborate for us tlie problems of construction of these materials and 
how rural people responded to them. Tan you get it published to 
^ further your own aciulemic and professional career? Is it considered 
research! and do any other counties have this information ? 




Dn Gore. Maybo the best way to answer that would beto^o through 
some of .^e inf^iipat^ and see how it could be usefiil in a local- 
situation.^ -^''^ • 

This was part of a title V project in service^ access. How can you 
Vprovirierbetterservice.deliver^Hjl local commu^^ 

Senator ILeahy. I^gidentally, I would note for the record at this 
'' point that Pt. Gore showing some view slides. Ij^ould'ask the'staff 
^ .afterward to make uvailable . to th^reporter copies of the slides so 
^ that they^can be piit in the record at appropriate places. 

. Please go aljiij,}!, Doctor. 

Dr. G|ittiE. This is Clinton County, which was the pilot countyjin 
New* York State for title V rural development funds; ^'xTice access, 
housing, and employment opportunities were major project areas. In 
service ac(jess wevfeit that we nee^d not just to di^: out tl^ census data 
on what was the situation \n eaCn place but t*ao some of our own 
investigations.. But, most of all, make the data comprehensible to loofi^l, 
decisionieiaakers; ■ ^ ' , . \ ' \ 

We began by^taking some census trends to show where population 
was growing, an (J immediately peopl^began to see, yes, we have some 
distinct problems of population growth around the no#centraI city-^ 
and some declines out here. Local pjeople then liave to be concefjxed 
with how to keep providing services although the populatioii is 
declining. 

Tou can look at numbers qf peogle. You. can also look at charac- 
toi-istics of the population, ^o^ sometliing we looked at was w)ierej||f^ 
the youth in the county located, an(^where aft the services that people 
are providing various agencies, where are they pWting their pro- 
grams? In this case, it is 4-H, which is. an extension activity. They 
are not fuyy covering the county. There 'may be some localized rea- 
-sonsv-but-tlxis-^is a nonbiased,^-data-based way 5!Mooki?ig at where^the . 
need is and how are*ftgencies responding. 

* . Similarly, you can laol^ at an older age category. In this case we 
looked at where is the greatest need for a senior citizen housing. 
pix)je'ct. Immediately it became apparenfthe largest proportion, both 
in absolute numbers and by percentage, was in that township and-^— 

Senator Leahy. \VVhich township was that? 
• Dr. Gore. This is in the upper corner, ^amplain Township, and 

^now they have broken ground for a senior citizen housing project. 

i Senator Leahy. But prior to. your research there had not been 

^ plans? ' ' 

Dr. Gore. This had not been identified as the major place where a 
project would need to take place. * 

Anotlier thing that we looked at was rural transportation^ This; 
took the form of examining the census records and then doing, some 
local interviews to find out whers people were commuting to work, 
and we found by addingipp the numbers of people going to particular 
destinations and the miletige that they go that there was $47,000 equiv- 
alent, at 15 cents a mile, bne person per car — not much car pooling- 
spent every day commutlh^ to work. Using this as a basis, .we have 
now *proposed and are continuing to work on a feasibility study for 
a drural transportation network which wouid combine the commuta-, 
tion, take workers to work, then, when the vehicle was not used for 
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the ^minutation puipose, usi^ it for htman service transportation, 
which the agencies are all now^oin^ individually. We are going to 
try to see if there can t>e consolWation of this, use the commutation 
steady incomb as a base for operating the service and then getting 
increments of money from the numan service agencies as thiir trans- 
portation needs are met.* 

^ Qiie final area that was kind of interesting in terms of rural equity 
is in information, and that often comes from the telephone; In this par- 
tici^ar county — and it i& not unlike many 'rural comities — there are 
several telephone companies. In this county there are fpur phone coni- 

/ panics, and the charge, of course, for makme a long-distance call goes 
up as you get farther away from this ceritM city where most of the 
services are located. ' ^ 

We did a survey to. find out if, in fact, 'this toll charge inhibited 
people's use of the phone to get to social services, and it was interesting . 
to note that the percentage of persons who called the city less than pnce 
a month for social services almost directly paralleled the" montary 
cost, so that a higher percent of people do n6i use" the phone when the 
cost^oesup. i , 

This has also been the subject of a continuing rural development, but 
now appli6d exten.sion action project to try to create a telephone hot 
line so that referral could be made to the appropriate agency when 
some need cauie in from the local area. / ' • 

Anotlier aspect that we have Ipoked at is medical services. In this 
particular county it turns out that when you want to go to the hospital 
*'all rojuls lead to Rome," only all the roads are not veiy good. And this 

\ ineans you are out here that is difli-cult to giet into the hospital emer- 
grency room or whatever. So, we developed a fin-ther kind of prescrip- 
tive tool which diagnosed the areas of greatest heed for putting, in a 

- local health clinic, and on the basis of this there is now a clinic located 
in this "four coniei-s" arQa that is going to take'care of 'th6 access to a 
cHt^ic for this corner. , ' 

This isn't anything magical. It isn't sometliing that is brand new, 
but it is a way of bringin^r di^ta to the practitioners and helping them 
understand what the locnl situation .i.s, and- also providing a non- 

. biased data b^se^^^o that the politicians can make some decisions, not 
just on the basis of how much pressure there is from this township, ot 
thifv township, or this township, but in some sort of equitable distri- 
bution m services. . * • \ 

Senator Lkatit. Doctor,* prior to that research, was there any shch 
data available? You have gone into some veiy significant areas. You 
have gone into the r|uestion of rural transportrttion. rural health care, 
rural jiv^cesjs to sernees via the telephone. Thie latter area is a method 
^ that is beinir fised more and more around the country. Was there any 
such dat^ bank available before you did the research ? 

Dr. GoRK. Pi-obably two-thirds of the data were actuallv available 
but it wasn't available in the fprm that a local person could look at'and!^ 
say, "These are the needs of our area and here is how we could program 
our facilities better to meet the needs of the people." 
Senator Lkaiiy. Thank you. 

Would anybody else lite to comment on the general availability of 
such data and its use? 
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Mr. KusflHXL. I would like to afik whether or not m 
a ^'bottoms up" approach to (wllectmg that kind of information at th^^ 
Department of Agriculture? That is, do they have a system for col- 
lecting and retrieving information about USDA sponsored programs 
I going oh around the country for use by people or organizations who 
would ratheriioti:^invent the wheel? ' mi.- ^A 

Dr. Gore, As far as I know this is hot centrally collected. This would 
be done on a countywide basis. This has been replicated and used in 3 
other counties in New York State a^d it was used for all 57 f ounties as 
a measurement toolib judge the success of the EFNE projefct, the ex- 
panded foods, nutrition, and education program which was under 
USDA and extension for 5 years and finif^hed 11/2 years ago. This was 
to provide nutrition information and surplus foq^to disadvantaged 
and poverty families. ^ ,1 v j * 

It was a fairly successful program. It was gradually phased out, 
unfortunately. But we- showed, using this overlay method, that the' 

Erogranis were, by and large, at least in New York State, actually 
eing locatfed in those areas where there was the largest proportion of 

• women in childbearing years, where the greatest poverty was^present. 
You can stack four or five variables together and see where is the great- 
est need. 

Mr. Heffernan. I would like to mention a project I happen to be 
involved with in Missouri under the general program support stem- 
ming from title V, but not requiring much title V money. The focus of 
the effort was the Meriimac region, a region receiving return migrajits' 
with various arid diverse backgrounds. 

The extension council and staff wanted to know more abo\it the 
people in thisregion. What were their interests? What did they want? 
What did they expect from the community? What did they dislike 
about the community? , . 1 . *. j j w 

They came t6 the Office of Rural Development, which is fu^dedby 
title Viunds,>nd asked for some technical help. They received CETA 
mou?*; to help them do the interviewing. All they really needed was 

• terlv^icaf iiDlp to construct the interview, draw the sample, ins^uct the 
' int.eYviewers and then provide assistance in the data analysis. The title 

* V fund?^ required were minimal, but.the information concemmg what 
the people r<ally want and why they are there is rather interesting. 
Mai^of tht people who are-c.omirijr back into rural areas want some- 

^ tM3»t^vdil?mvat ; they have lefr the cities for a reason. Some do not want 
JvU tVietirbrvrt services, but you only find out by askinjr them. 

The mUlor^oint is von must determine what everybody in the com- 
munity wtfnts. Too' often onlv a certain segment of that population 
bia^o/;iheir cteSiroB.known, This research made an effgrt to contact the 
^nbran»;^of T)erson*?i\i the^'onimunity. , ^ ^ t 

• • ^na1at!Li^^ talking about what segments sh(^ up, I think ot 
i^^t\moKy by Mr. Navarro tL'i3Tnominj*. Mr. French, concerning the 

• Information and Extension Seivice in California, are their materials 
available in Spanish? , ; . 

. - Mr. French. Usually ^ot. It is kind of interestpg. I happen to be a 
small farmer myself. I iia^c 7 acres^ of walnuts and use the Agri- 
culture Extension Service farm* advisor for nut crops extensively and 
am on a mailing list Because I am on the mailing list for that, my wife 



is on the maiiling list for the Extension Service food and nutrition 
information program which comes out, which is a very, nice little brcf- 
chure that comes out once a month that talks about how to can thin^ 
and whatever. It is all in .Engl&h. It is very upper-middle-class ori^ 
ented. It is oriented to the farmer's wife. It is oriented £o my wife»It is 
not oriented to the clientele who need that kind of service. 

Mr, Navarro talked about the Spanish-speaking farm advisers which 
'irere part of the title V program, and he irientioried that they were riot 
^ing to be picked up by the te^lar . program, and that they are try- 
mg to work on getting the Exj|prision Service to pick them up as part 
of the regular program. It haStaken a lot of energy on the part of a 
lot of people to try and wor^|ffiuax gut, and the way it is^oii%to be 
Iteorked out is by getting a C]^|jjd^j^ant to go to the cojlege system to 
pick them up. They ar^ not gom^^ be picked up out of the regular 
progiam. This stuif is not in Spanish and tliey do not have advisers 
who can got out, people who can out and deal with the community 
that needs the help. * i ' 

Mr. Spangler. I would like to ma^e a comment on Missouri. They 
have a very outstanding comixymity development progr5n\ in rural 
areas. A number of .years ago ifetwas recognized that,' as the^previous ^ 
gentleman indicated, credit problems and the availability of funds 
for leveraging, public works projects, neighborho(JQ projects, et cetera, 
is not available. * iW 

The department of cornpunity^ affairs there did a somewhat lengthy 
and detailed study 9n th^ problem and found out that the 'State*treas- 
urer at any 6he time had excess cash on hand. It was distributed in the 
State banks in short time ®D's. What they did was they^eveloped a 
program where the/State treasurer would invest the excess cash in 
banks with thei^ondit^pn, thft caveat that 50 peilfent, or 75 percent of 
those funds would be invested, I think, tarred to rural areas. That 
fias worked out v(p7 wej^. ' 7 

Senator Leahy. One of *the que^ons contiiiuously emerging here, is 
what adiion cTin State governmeiMs take to encourage rural develop- 
ment research ? Under tl^^activiti?! sponsored by the 1972 Rural De- 
volopm{|>t Act, each State was to initiate a niral development 
comfrtiittee. < 

Have any of you played a role on your own State's rural develop- 
ment committee? If so, have- these sessions been useful in channeling 
re^rcli4|ieeds? . 

Mr. SpANGLErf: I sit on the rural development committee and I think 
th^ greatest benefit of thfit is the interchange amonjr the various peo- 
ple who-3it on the board.' I don't believe it has really resulted in any 
increase In research or any iiicrease in programs, or targeting for the 
rural ar^|is. It is more of a coordir.ating mechanism, informati<i)n dis- 
semination, understanding who is doing what, but notmuchi'of an in- 
fltience on what they are doing. 

Senatot Leahy. Mr. French ? 

'Mr. FRfeNGH. I do not participate on the council. In California, the 
council at this time is fairly inactive. It has sort of been put on the back 
burner by the new administration in Ag and Farmers Home. 

Mr. Pefi*ernan* We have one in Missouri. I am not a part of it, so 
I can't speak much to it. 
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. . Mr. RussKit.. AiiWicer of the national association's board of direc- 
tors, who is also the chairman of. the Minnesota Rural Development 
Coimnission, ^vas in to^vn recently' to testify before Congi-essman 
Nolan's Rural Development Subcommittee ubout the Rural Deyelop- 
\ menfe Policy Act. He indicated at that time that Minnesota offici^iMs and 
Hlie GpveiTior liad taken the Rural Development Council seriously and, 
tiiereiore, have really accomplished some great things. 

In fact, J think some people from. ruralyiVmerica* in the National 
Rural Center have identified Minhesotans tliQ prototj^pe, as a model 
iov a very good rural development couriBiin terms of thKiesearch and 
technical assis^iince. which is provided. 
, Dr. GoRK. I havrttttended probably h 
York Sfate RuraTOeveJopment Advisoi^i 
S(Mitiitive of tho^.pre.sident of the colle{ro avI 
. reportinfj, and jiKually these ririe.etiii»i^s t 
indicates, a kincl of reporting .session, ndt^rea'^ 
up, and probably not great priorities set" pa 
is what New York State ha§ to do* for rural dc')^ 

•Di-. I)();KK.sK>r..I, tx)o, SiU've on tlie State rural devej 
ind r concur, they u cmnmunicating vehicle. I t 
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ii^^eful in-some eases; 
in the area of rural 
obtaining additio 

•Mr. Russp'.Lii. Is that?;S|fi 
4s willing to give it^ in-yw 

Dr. I)(^F.KSK>r. It is a fuj^ 
the initiative. 

Mr. SpANor.KR. And I 
is v(»rv important, 'In iact^* 
liighlight thiit, particularly' 

cation. and th6 technology '^jf^'-fsar ' *v n -^'^i!^^.:^^ 

for the urban areas. I do -^WiS^ the.commiftee ^^^'^{^^S^^^j:^^ 

that nuiin reason. . '■^\ V -'/V "'^ 5^ ^ 

V. One .irf tiic'^'ragit^^ X^ete'^iPS;- 



if aj-eas. It seeinVfike^th^ coj(i^^ 



S(^nator Lkahv 




to West.-k%^p yrt^ 

m-. Sfe'i(>5PTf,KK. As I i^aicl 'in the;1)(»gi^m^^ are 
looking->^|[§eiiiv»jf.fsiirly new. t;o liiy po?^itio^i%fd\\v^d^ and 

■ other orgahi^^o'tfs jri^thtV State-.io;f(^^.4he*p ^cling some 

of tlieoUrhjW,;^l%^^^^ fofge ,t}),^;.pj}rtneVship fdi^ ;;-iinU/^:o'iniiiuriity 
(je\ (Oo])u>eji& tra^f^^^^^ are.goiHfiso far a^f to st;<rt talkiftg j(1xjft|t,,in 

A\\i^ riitiiv('^fl?^cii|^|^^ wl'iHch wil1,::^Ql7vi6usly- iTi" piu;. ' 

State, atltli^fiflfirar^^ " ' ''h^'-':'rr:'}^ '^^i /,■' 

M\\\t ^\^^ i^ir,fi goyi^/to^jvlJi^l^dht lliat, with the collegp^ sy.^temsJJJind 

k a foctal-po'^^^^^^ pt)w* .\\-.e flon't'-^'l 

.3lk^^V*if it I^K'DA. U^^.f]o.n-t 1^ it is thx^. PS^rmers.Hoifhe Adm^ 

. They are ail doin^ k^.Wc^^^d^ 
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. We also need a y»itnership/a teajm effort,^ St^iP?^^ so that 
■ community devebpii^ent for r\iral areas gets, defiaed; in^jjw 
most C9mp^hensive therms, -■^M'^-- ' ^ 

V Mr. Fminch. in CaUf6rnia, sitnall ruxaVcommiini ties' arid coiinties A' 
do not use the educatitJlaal system, ind the educational system does not 
really ^ooTO' itself <i^^ V 
as a proaIem:n6fc oi the OQC[|muriities but the educational system. 
Calif prnia is a large rJHl -State which is controlled by a super 
; metropolitan area, and >it|xauses\ye)ry 0xtrenie problems for rural 
^ ' areas ag^ California, ^tates'iike JSJinnesota, which ar^^ can 
deal w|p th^^^ rurajtdssues a lot easiet than a place like Calif om 
Califoij^a Ih^ in a sei^, like the cbuhtrjr as a whole, wh^ire yOu ha ve 
, . urban domindiiion of the l&nd yk the map 
^ problem'' S^mesthpough in '(California ail the tijne. The universities 
are urbap doi^ina^d, and^so ti sinair niral tommunity, not only be- 
' causeithei^ tniiversity ' is a'clirf^rent institution and a stmngie animal to 
deal With t0 start withj but ajjsQ because it ife very iirban oijiented, can- ' 
not deal with thp urn varsity. The university has^^^ 
those .rural comi^j^nities. ; / v V\ : 

Mi ^jEJf^RjfAN. I am at a- university but it is my feeling that%-, • 
and: la:rg6, 'large c%n^bei:cial*iarm&'^ the ujiiversi^. Ofteli ' 

contact is:nifcde through the exteris^tin prog^^^ whicli, has been suc-^ j^Jj 
:.^(]:essfalfdn establt^Jiing cOWiiiiuhicatici^ other rurviL.resideS^its do : <5! 

,ed ' ^ 




acK CO tne larger umvqiBicy. - ^ ^ \ . ,^ . A . 

I have had^coittact with several low-incjphn co-ops and I'khow th^ 
the leadfiiTs of these lov<^-ftjic6m^e <?o.ops BasitaUy do W think first of^ 
the univereitiesaBa. jflace tp turn for help. i^'fe>w/of thtoi try to estab;- 
V lish tieSi Ai^ a^tle, bjitTrafeicallyi^t'Ee;^]^^ with V ^ 

whom they work have not shajed J^e benefits: ^:\iui^ research.;/; 
They feel thflti^whj^ bsing done at thejargei|;univel:6ifees is irrele- 
• vant. • ; . V ^ - '4(^;-y1^ -^ '^'^ ^> ^ • - - 

Senator LjkliY.^r. JIiissIk; what about the' nati6nar!a^ciati6h;' J^^ 
. howdothoyfoel? r ^ . . v .V t*: ' ^^'^^ 

Mr. RussEjfcL.. Wrr^e^resycrit public ojfecjials ft*oni''a^rf l-3,66o p 
; dominantly sfn'all commuhUie|lflb9und.ffl^^ major-?^ 
ity of these eoinniunities^re ri4|p^elet^W6r supei-yi^prg^n a pj^rt- 
timo elected basis.^ Moist work fiili tiint^^ isn't alwayS^wo, 

easy for the/n justt,to jfcalmie tJ^ basics, such as respondingia rexTenui^jM^ 
. sharing prbgrum responsibilities. So, when we t|ilk j^oufe .thiing^ liWt^f 
community development ^nd pjfenninj|^^or looking KMhe ^alog <^E>"4^ 
Federal domesti^*^tailce,4t is notjt^kind of thi!^.whioh?a to^vn^^^^ 
^ ship official can aqfpmplbh eai^^aKer^|fcloi!g day of work^V ^ • ^ ' 
I think there needs to be bettfflB^ays*^ which .universities caiVfr^t 
out to remote areas, cooperative extension people a|?^jn^ell,as thjs'ii^iv^^^^^ 
sity officials as a wliple^ and I am iM siii-e ho\y you create that^'ihagip 
formula. Thete is nQt^ow much of an iftcenti<|i for umversifey per- 
sonnel to go out tb th^ifooniesJJI^afflBi ju^f^^ . . 
. I am from fui-jJ^paiilA^'C^ a land-^ijpt 
college at the Uni^^c^ity oMomSScticut/^e had 

institute there, and itipi*videcl sei'v.ices for loHcal govcr^^hts fchrough- ^ 
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: bUt Confieetto as you say, those sendees typically went to the 

paid Btalt of Iwger mim , , . . ^. 

I don't know ho^.^to local officials m;be^ter commijnication with-, 
the uriiversities,,but it is not good at this point. _ , 

Senator tkAHt; Bo you feel the same wa^^^ _ . 

Dr; Gore; Qui of the better features that I^found in the title Y orig- 
inal lemslation was that it included the eli»a)ility for these funds 
to jmy institution of higher learning within the State, although the 
i tads were to be admmistered through the land-grant college. And 
perhaps one of the answers to getting more locally based res^^ch, 
more kinds of things that are locally applicable, would be Sj0inch6>v, 
Whether you mandate it, encourage it, or otherwise spring it looso, but 
get those moneys available to researchers within small colleges, or 
branches . of the State university, or whatever, that are located 
thitughotit the State rather than all being channeled usually through 
depailinents within the land-giunt imiversiti^^ 

Senator Leaht/How about jun^ - 

i)r. GoRK. That is possible, sure. 

Senator Lbahy. Dr. Doeksen, do you feel the same? , . ^ 

jyv: DoKKSEN. Yes. I would like to expound a little farther. I think, 
' again as a pcractitioner, there are some things that we need to do. 
We need to be in constant communication with personnel of 'State 
agencies, sub-State agencies, county agents, and others working with 
rural leaders, such that everyone knows our capabilities. 

Often a community leader will comment, "I didn't kno\Y vqu had 
this program. I wasn't aware that the extension service could assist 
in this area". We need to inform others of our capabilities and we 
will receive fewer of the above comments. In summary, we. do have a^ 
problem, and wo need to work on it . 

" '^Senator Leattt. Several of you have prepared .statements , which, 
as I said, will be made part of the record. In the time remaining, 
I wonder if any of you were going to testify from notes, or have 
statements you want to make as opposed to a prepared statement. I 
. know Mr. Spangler does. 'i- v ' i • t 

iVlr. FRENcn. I was just going to comment on som(t^orf the tlungs 1 
have heard so far these 2 days. r.- i tj- 

. Senator Le.vhy. Wh v don't we start then with. Miv Spangler. If 
you would like to make your comments for the record then we will 
go down the line. ■ . vi x 

Mr. Spangler. I will keep these very briet I would' ]ust like to 
bring up a couple of specifics. otr j u 

I Just came back fi^m.a meeting in Boston with about 35 depart- 
ments of community affairs around the country so I had an oppor- 
tunity to ask the question about the need, for rural research and I 
came up with a couple of things. -, , j v- 

First, I had lunch with Alex Mercure on Tuesday and asked him 
the question. He brought up the immedia;te problem for him. His 
father lives in the high (jountry in Nevada or New Mexico. He heats 
his house by wood, which' fs not uncommon in Vermpnt^That heating 
system would not 'be permitted under the HUD minimum property, 
standards, so that raises a question. 
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• i,-. So'.:-- 

Although we have the Depairtntent of Housing and Urban develop-' 
ment that certainly understands the comprehensiveness of the term 
community development on tM one hand, they do- not have rural ori- 

• entation or the'flexibility. tt) 'aiKtl ■ with rural problems. I think what 
we need is a go6d analysis of all ^ our Federal legislation, and par- 
ticularly the 16 or 18 piece^ that are cominfj: down in the next couple 
of weeks on the urban polkiy to see .^jjia.t^impact they are going to 
have o.n rural areas so thijfflcommunity, impact analysis as part of the 
urban policy is extremd^important alul should have a special twist 
for rural areas. 'w i.v>: ■■. ' 

We do have, two research ptoblMS that come to mind ; solid' \{^aste 
and water quality. Of course, we nave the waterquality management 
program in EPA, and we have the Resource Conservation and Re- 
covery Act. Neither pf those programs targets funds for rural areas 
and we are finding out that there is a deficiency. They are rural re- 
search hot conducted by the land-grant system, but they are rural re-C^, 
search nevertheless. We are lacking targeting of funding for: 

• areas, and I am not sure whether the legislation like that should iifiye 
a target for niral areas but there should be some omentation, some rec-: 
ognition that they get theirsfair share. ^ 

' Laft, the 701 program, I believe Cb^gress targeted $10 million of 
the $57 million appropriation last year to rur al areas. We are finding 
out that tho fund plan of HUD only allocated $8 million. I think that 
thy pi-evious conimeni'S on the value of the 701 progi'am in rura] areas 
certainly suggests that another look in the budget committee is nec- 
essary as far as. first, the level o,f 701 funding, and second, the per- 
haps targeting of that specifically to rural areas. ^ 
'Pliank you. 

Senator Lraiiy. Thank you. , . 

Mr. Frbnctt. I have already cominented on Secretary Cutler's testi- 
. mony yesterday. Mr. Farrell's testimony was also very interesting, 
on the positive side- It was very good. It was very encouraging to hear 
somebody talk with such optimism about potential for rural develop- 
ment research. 

My- concern is are we going to com^ back iii 5 years and still talk 
alx)ut that there is no information, there Still hasn't been anything 
done.. How are we going to insure that somebody with his apparent 
undei-stancling of the neecfe of rural development research can have 
. the money and the freedom to try and make the system work to what 
it is going to be. 

^ir A lot of the talk tliat has gone on in these 2 days has been about 
what has happened in the past. I think we need to worry about what 
is goinfftfto happen in the future, not whether or not the univei?sity 
^system nas worked, or whether or not the Ag extension system has 
worked. W(vs]ionld worry j^^^out nvhat it ought to. be, what problems 
•it ought to be addressing, and Ihon. develop programs to make that 
'research and that ^vork. . _j 

Mr. Cutler sperll a lot of time justifying his action based irpon zero- 

, budgeting approaches. You develop myograms and legislatioii.from a 
zero-budget in]Q^ basis too. Yoii|J<jok^E^w]iat you need to do and then 
don't won'^' about what is al™dy Ipisting but develop the program 

p to answer the needs for what'^^ds to be done. And the probkm with 
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tlie legislation and things that happen is they are designed to take , 
care of what is existing, what has happened in the past, or to clear . up 
a problem in the past instead of to a^ddress a real need or a re at dii*ec-:. 

tionfornow. ; , ' ^ . \ . • 

. Rural areas, as talked abotlTyesterday, and you mentioned agam 
today, are undergoing tremendous growth. Part of the reason for that 
is a myth, which is a good myth— I live in a rural area— about the 
qualify of life in rural area^: There is something good about the qual- 
: .ity of life in rural areas. I personally 'am yery concerned that the 
' in-migration into rural amis iis going to destroy thatthing which lends 
itself to make that ruraJ.;ai,ia?lity.of life. It is hard to define, and one 
of the research issues th?|£!3fe'?\fibf^ is, what is1»e quality, 

of rural life that mak^& it myth. . 

But, is that going toibfe ^leslfcye^ tremendous mflitx, and - 

how is'that going to be dM*^>^ ^^"^ percent of 

the farm production is fclpiRtfed .^^ of the farms. The I'est 

of the farms produce only •iO peicent of the production, but they 
are DO percent yof the farms. On those ffirms there are other sburfes 
of income. Abou$i;63 percent of farms of .180 acres or less, 
percent of the households reported additioiial income other tham^n 
income. That additional' income may'bc^^orriething which is reftlly / 
needed in order to make that type of farming viable. . , 

My peiffional ;ConeC5iTi is that in the chancre in what is happenmg 
in rinal areas with\tlie influx of people coming in from urban areas 
into rural areas, and the need, as was mentioned by a panelist earlier 
today, to urbanize ninil ai'ens by provirling them urban, services, are 
we .going to destroy the quality of life in niral. areas and destroy it 
before we have known it luis been destroyed h6 that when it is all over 
with, all we have are pieces. 

I am afraid that we are very close to the edge of that and there is 
nobody in tjus society that is looking to try and find out how to deal 
with that issue bt'fore it is toolate. 

Senator Leahy. Mr. 3[^Ieffornan. 

Mr. Hefferxax. I just have a few comments he 1*6. 

In response to this T am reminded of one of the old farmers who was 
commenting about the new people moving into his community and 
reportedly said, "I'm not quite sure what it is they are trying to get 
. away from, but whatever it is, they seem to be bringing it witb.them." 

Senator Leatiy. I have beard that^ number of times in Verniont. 

Mr. iHBFi'T.RNAN. I am tempted to comment on the problem of using 
what I consider urban organizational models to provide servicers «jn 
rural areas", but I think I will pass it on now. I have included ft- in 
mv statemcmt. i. i 

There are a couple of things I want td underscore. When we think • 
in terms of rural development and planning ^ov rural areas, .we too 
often tend to speak about Miral coinmunities as if they are homo; 
geneQUS groups of people. Rural communities are different. They 
have different aspirations, different problems, and they are coming 
from quite different positions, ' 

Some of them are agriculturally based, some are recreational based, 
• %ome are mining based, some depend on fishing and lumber industries. 
SWe are primarily retirenient communities and others are what we 
refer to as bedroom communities. Some of them ha^ very good serv-%^ 
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ices; services which arc very. jcjoip parable to what one would Und in 
a suburb. Some have verjr poor servi(jes» But, furthermore, some of 
the people want more services and Others of them do not want all. the 
services that thej received in urban areas. 

I think we need to keep this in mind and when we start developing 
programs for "rural areas. It is so easy, as we hav<^ done with our . 
urbaii models, to simply devise one model; Maybe one of the things we 
can be thankful about is that some/of our former grbgrains have not 
been succcvssful. If they were successful we would <^d.up with just a 
single model for rural comnmnities. The uniqueness ■ neeSs to be 
maintained. ^ ., • 

The Ofther ppint ^would like underscored is that when we are work- 
ing with rural communities we need to really thiiik o^total packages. 
In »pn#-States title V has tried to pull together some of the various 
Government agencies and their functions.. ^ 

When we are working with a low-income farmet, for example, "he 
needs capifaliv^Ve need to undei-stand his view of boi^rowing. One of. 
the 'things that I have been told by manyr^of these lo\y-income farm- 
ei»s is they are not about to, mortgage their land to obtain operating 
capital. They have been told by their parents, by their grandparents 
and by their great grandparents, "Do not ev^r put ^ loan on that land ' 
, or you'll lose it." That means, in many cases, n«^HA loan. 

In addition to capital, they need some managerial help. If a farmer 
has never raised ho^ before, and he acquires 10 sows, he needs some 
technical help/This includes very basic types of information in terms 
of feed and management decisions. He probably also needs some type 
of marketing assistance. The usual mailceting channels that many of. 
the low-income fat^mers are selling through now tend to be rather 
exploitative. Feeder pigs^^ for example, in some- areas of the .South- 
east will sell at the local markets for $10 or $15 a head less than they 
sell for in areas whetfe the market is less controlled. 

Such low-income farmers also need help in learning to work to- 
gether with otheVs so that they can control their destiny. The point 
IS that .w*b need to think in terms of packages. Our research and the 
programs that we put in place have to start bringing all these pieces ; 
together. >Iany of the resources may already be available in segmentaj; 
fcmis in the community. It may take some outside technical help Buf 
often th^ resources are already available and just ne^d to be reor- 
ganized a bit to focus on a particular problem. 

Senator Leamv. Anybody else ? 

Mr. liusSELL. I would like to just say before I make my final ex^ 
temporaneous remarks that I think we all know the^squeeky wheel gets 
the grease in Washington and at the State level. 
^ I had %meeti?ig not too long ago with Mario Cuomo, who is the 
Secretary of State in New York, and he said: . ' 

^Frankly. smaU towns in this State have no political clout, and it takes a little 
wt of moral leadership, a personal decision at the State level in terms of policy- 
making to give them some clout. 

I think that is true at the- national level, and believe this hearing; 
represents a pioneering effort. You, Mr. Chairman, and your staff 
are to be commended for holding these hearings because 1 think," hope- 



-oBj/they wiU ra the bec^ning of w^^will result in something 
p^et^^^positive. Becayse small towns do not have an eflfective voice in 
WashinrtOT>it takes the leadership of 'individuals like yourself in the 



Senate^ and Rick Nolan in the House, to do these! kinds of thingis. I 
♦a'appreciate that. : * 
^^ ■t Senator liEAHY. Thank you Very much. Congressman Nolan and I 
'have worked very closely together for some time now on a number 
"of these issues: The^feUbcommittee that he chairs and this one have a: 
; numl»r of areas of overlapping interest. I am . constantly amazed iat 
Vnot only his energy but his initiative in a wide variety of areas. 
Mr. RuBBEri. .1 have .had^ the opportunity to meet you both at the 
Kennedy Center on a rural food- — - 
Senatoi;,LEAHT. I recall that. In fact, ^ 
i established commission . 

Mr, RtjSBELL. Yes, and^I think it is very exciting. 
Senator Leaht; Members will be named later this month. 
: Mj*. RuBSELL. It is very exciting. . 

I just want to sMre, if I could for a second, an experience the Na- 
tional Association had when it was first established less tiian 2 years 
ago, ^henJthe Carter administration first come to town. We prevailed 
.upon the Whife House Inrtergovernmental Relations O^ce, .which was, 
headed by a fdllo'w named Jftck Watson. ^ 

We expressed our concern that small townships were not being given ' 
adequate treatment in tlie Federal pplicy^naking process. Thfe response 
\!fas, ''That's true. We'rn sensitive to.tlio problems of small town? but 
we just don't have enough dat% about them. We don't know ^at their 
• needs are. So/ it was suggcsled that NATaT develop a laundry list of 
nonmetro conimimity problems and identify the institiitional ob- 
stacles they face in the Federal system. . . V 

Needless to^ay, that kind of grand scheme was impossible at the; 
time and it made no senso;for our group to undertake such an effort. 
But I think it does say something— and I Y^^^^nt to underscore this 
■point—about the Department 'of Agriculture. If USDA is to be the 
. focal point for concerns related to smij^^ towns and niral arei^ — and 
I think thajt is the question— I think the Department needs to aevelop 
that inhoi^ecapjicity to advise tiie President. . - . 

Not only should they|have the capacity, ^as I said earlier, tp have 
a think tank kind of thing like that, but they ialso ought to have the 
energy and initiative to pursue the findings of their research. I think 
Al Mercure. Bill Nagle, and Gordon ,Cavauauigh are people that haye 
that intention and desire. . . 

The last comment I would like to make hn^ to do with the impact 
of the concerns of Ideal officials and State officials of USDA's, research 
priority setting schedule. I think that the National ABociation of 
Towns and Townships, in cooperation with the Tonnril of Stnte and 
Community Affairs Agencies could provide I'^SDA with real life ex- 
periencejs and real life priorities that public officials have in ternis of 
Federal rural programs. Yet, there really is nq place in the Department 
of Agriculture, no major office of intergovernmental relations for that 
input , to take place, for that exchange to take place, so that research' 
that is developed and research that is carried on by agenci^ like the' 
Economic Research Service would have some applicability fo the real 
concerns of local officials from small communities. 
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■ ; Senator Lbaht. TJmnk anybody else want to add anv- 

tiling ?;:::•■■•■: . •,. ■.. • ■ v;.- , ■ 

VvPr. GoBB* Just velx tnefly. I hiave^.^a statement to give you, but I 
would like , to under^cc^ that if tillfe* V can be retained and, hope- 

^iully^:■■. ' ' . ■ 

* Senator Leahy! Adequately fund^^ , / v ; ■ ■ V 

Dr. Gore [continuing]. Adequately' fiajded to the level at;>s^^^ it 
was expected originally even, tiat tliis^ would helo tbv^eonjpiie fe- 
i^earch locallv ba^d that of ten ian involve 16<»1 i^itutions. I h.opei 

: that it would be increased and that this research would be interactive 

• with local citizens so that they are learniiig the needs of their com- 
munity _ and how to bring about solutions Jo those problems. . ' . " 

Senator Leaht. I think the bi^ggest .problem we Mve he^td concern- 
ing title V in these hearings in. simply the la;ck of funding in contrast 
to tKe;way that it is set up. ^'I think we all have heard here also thiit 
simplj just throwing money at the problem is not going to do aTOy 
with it. » ^ 

When, we face the situation where people in riftal America have to 
grope around to find* but who is in charge, whether it is thf-Bepart- 
nient of Energy,. HUD, USDA, or anything 6lse, these results do not 
reflect' an adequate policy^by any means. i 

The urban policy, I think, will end up as being a well-OTganized, 
highly visible and articulate one. It will be an urban policy that w(i 

_ can look at. I don't want to ^6e a policy for rural America which pro- 
motes a homogeneous rural scene stre,tdiing from Maine to Hawaii. 
However, I would like very ihucfc to see policy for rural America such 
that you would know where you can go for planning, where you can go 
for research, where you can go for developmenfc support within the 
context of any sector of rural America be it a county m southern Cali- 
f dmia. or a county in the northeast "Kingdom" of Vermont. 

Wo don't have that land of a rural policy now, and we need one. 
We need, first, a visible policy promoting programs where people know 
what IS gtvailable and Imow. .where to go for suppprt. Such a policy 
should be well organized arid adequately funded; i- think this is long 
overdue. Again, we have the problem where we can feee Che ills of the 

:*city, however defined. They are on the front pages o^ our. newspapers 
virtually every day. They are on television virtually every evening. 
There .is the political clout of the number of urban voters. ' 

Certainly;, anyone that holds a national office.; and, thus, any;(P^;esi- 
dent ^s going^to pay attention to urban con cerns. Most Senator^ have 

: large areas 'vwfth well-identified blocks of" votes. They are going" to pay 
attention to che urban core. And, somehow, rural Afiierica,'which is so 
fragmented;^ gets the short end in all of this activity. "t^. - 

Research *^ one outcome- that can show some cohesion under an 
articulatcurural developnient policy. Biit I thuik all of us with con- 
certiR foEgiral America hlive not to work collectively to create a visible 
coalifeioiOTor niral equit^y. I have been extremely impressed by the 
nnmber^f ■ people we encountered in preparation for. these hearings 
who we^jtwilling to devote a grejn; deal of their time, effort, and exper- 

-tise-^ih&.six of you, the people who testified before you, and the large* 
number df people who have sent material in to lis. I really warit to first > 
thank Irtt^ijijJ people w^p testified today and yesterday and all of the ■ 
people whi^sjre sent, mat^tia^^ extreinely helpful: ' ' 



. But, on a more pcrsonal-and nerlmp&jnore parochm.l-level, as a 
Senator froin" the most rural of alf oiir.oO States, I (xm assure you that ■ 
the time is not wasted time. It is not time that is gomg to go mto -]ust 
creating a nice heariVig document to collect dust somewhere. Both, as 
chairman ofthis committee, and as ^ member of the Appropr^^^^^^ 
CommitteSi I will do my utmost to make sure that the work that you 
, have done, the consensus that ha^been seen here, will come fortli into a 

""'^riSlSk at tliat level not onlV in the Senate but. als.o with people 
like Gohgressman Nolan and others who have taken interest iir^his 
subject in the House^but also Avith the. President, and with the appio- 
m iate members of the Cabinet. .: . ; 

1 thank you all very, very much. We Will adjourn the hearing and 
koeb the hearing record open for 10 days for additional coinn.ents. 

[Whereupon, at XI -.15 a.m., the, subcoininittee adjourned, subject to ; 
cirll of the Chair.]' , " ■ - , >^ ' . 
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HEARING pUTLlXE 

' I. WHAT IS NOX-FAKM, N0N-1:X)0I).FIBEK, RUKAL DKVELOPMt:^'!* UESEAKCllj^ ' 

A. How Is It defined by USDA and categoris^ed by Current Research Infor- 
mation. System, (CRIS) ? 'fl 

B. Examination of t^e nature of rurql development research within CRIS. 

C. TestlnjLOuy toward a definition of Rural Develoimieut. 

J). How^much of what Ih reported Is actually rural development research, 
(e.g. fits the definition). , ^ 

E. Number of Scientific Man Years and total dollnrs allocated to rural de- 
velopmeht research by topic and area, 

Fs The role of Rural Development Service In research priority setting within 
USDA for lu-ho^ise.aud land grant research. » ' 

G. The need for a t^tpurafe researth agency within USDA devoted solely to 
non-iarm, non-food audv fiber rural development research. 

H. Coordination of in-house rural research among the different USDA re- 
' search divisions. 

. I. Coordination by USDA of other federal agency rural research. 

II, ANALYSIS OF RESKAKCIl 1»RI0RITV SYSTEM FOR USDA A.N I) LANM) GRANT SYSTEM, 
INCLUDING THE COLLEGES OF 1800 

A. This analysis will focus on how non-farm, non-food and fiber rural d'e- 
veloppient research lis represented in tjlie priority sy.stem. . 

I. Is the system dominated by agricultural and food and fiber concerns? 

2. If so, what can be expected for future rural' development research? 

3. "What can be done to Uicrease the concern for rural development research 
at tlte federal and state level? * / 

B. Projections for rural development research. . 

1. Will they and can they he met? ■ ^ ' ■ 

2. Should they be greater? 

C. Composition of the various research priority committees. ' 

1. Representation of rural development researchers. 

2. The need for hon-governmeut, uon-unlversity representatives of rutal 
people and communltle-s. • . * 

• D. E.vaniples of inability of researchers concerrted w^ith rural development 
research to receive fundlng.and S4ipport. f rom USDA and the Universities. 

•1. Rigidities within liand Grant System which prohlj)lt certain rural Issues 
from surf aclng-suppressed research. 
E. Title V Research. * 

c • 

, III. APPLlCABir.ITY 'AND AVAILABirjTY OF RESEARCH TO RUKAL PEOPLE : 
• ISSUES OF ACCESS AND USEFULNESS. 

A. Examination of application of present research to rural situations. , 

B. The role of Extension Service. 

. 1. Lack (}i extension <?onununicati«n with' non-farm rural people. 

2. Do we need new and different structures for dissemination of rural de- 
velopment research? • , / • 

3. What rural people are not being' serviced by the research ana Extension . 
efforts of tjie systeni? 

4. Are^^e alternative forms of rural development , being served by rural 
development research and extension? (e.g. Consumer cooperative, "alternative 
housing, liealth, clinics) . ' / 

. ■ . (01) 

28-300—78 — ^7 ' ■ 
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.... . ;■. • . "92 :'v . . ■ 

. 0. Ho^V can) more empbasia be placed, on applicable resenrob . for rAinil Ue- 
velopnient coueernsV - • * 

A Ontniie-^A Key to letters and papers submitteil for thtOu»iuin^' r«^^^^^ 
Comments - One of tbe reoccuring problems in attempts to provide a detailed 
hoiirinu recortl is the simple issue of Unding and. subseciuently, l»riMgi]ig to tu^yn, 
ri>uresentutiVe sauiplin^ of those most ulTected by. the topics vuubn- investigation 
At Senutur/UMibv's initiative, a list of those potentially i:onvt»niod with rural 
devel(\i)nielit reWarch was i-ouipiled. Although tJiis iittempt was in Iiu M-ay an* 
exhau<;tivo/iaqaitilkati()ii of all partitas ctmcormHl with r\iral ilevvlopiiient . re- 
search. soiiuT 3|M) organizations aiifl' individual CMUitncts wore, hlcnuiied in re- 
lation Urttirsi? hearings. . « , r 
In the process ol' contacting these source^, it heeanie clear- th;ft many of 
thP)se with cause to testify siniply conld not alTord to'travd to tlie nafhm s 
capital.Uu\Hdaitioii. G hours of hearings could not possibly acconmnalate all of 
those ctnic^'riied. The documents in «ectUm D below. rellect k»tte:s and other 
nniteritrlij; submitted .bv . Interested parties tjiroughout the nation. 'Hiese ma- 
terials have I)ecii obstructed and lire present^)d here in chroivdogical order. 
In }»^er.tion C' the abstracted co;nimMits i\rv keye<! to thO oniline which ac.co;ii- 

■ panied our hivitatiou to- submit testimony. ^laterials whicji aiMM.mpanied each 
letter: are included oiilv. when they are nwt /readily availalde elsewhere, llow- 
everjall inaterii\ls' submitted are duly n'oted in yectbai l-V tbe Kiidiography. 

■ J. WHAT IS NoN-K.\KM. N'oN-rooh 'ani» rini:jf:, ia:i!Ai/in:vKi.oVMKN'i" ai.sKAKCii''^ 

/ .(imment: In the planning JIn'dMlesign of these particular hearing.^ wevfouiid 
' tlijA it was- very ditlicnlt: to iiicUide a fan^ focus because the overwhelniing re- 
.seiirrirtftidition rellecting large scale far/ii pro(iucti(m and marketing lends "t«i 
nXopolly.e anv dialogue. Howbver. tesy^inony was...siibmitted concerning . re- 
search needs i'u the area of .small farm /policy. Two of these (preAiiUisly uii- 
•nnbHshed) pieces are in the iH?cord belo\/- with covering letters., ■ 

• 1 . Chapman, #ahies lund Kevfii Goss /submitted H/Jd/TS). "Toward'a feinalU 
Farm Policy, in the Tnited States." UiiH^iblislied Mamiscript (b'epteniber). 

' vnnumian and (Joss, researvbprs at Michigan State^.aud reiinsyvama State 
rniversitr,'r^»speutivelv, deal with the/ diversity of Isman.farm t.vpes and the 
hialleuge' this presents for both riiraWdevelopnif iit research and policr: . "ln>r 
,l)olicv purposes it is vitally importnnt/to'attend to the small farm situatimi si.s 
/part '.of a rural development program/ rather than agriculture coinniodity sub-. 

* sldies "■."'■/ ' ' 

•^ 2" Powers. Sharon. Jess Gilbert aUd Frederic^k IT, Battel (Covering letter^ 
i ViTril I K li)TS) "Small Fawn aiYd /Unral Development INdicy in the U.S.": 
Rationale and Prospects." A imper/|)repared for presentation at Rural Socio- 
logical Society An'iiiial Meeting. Scfptember.. 1978. The authors deal coniiire- 

• heiNively witii the poliev eoptext f/)r C(msideratioft/of small farm ioci as iii- 
struuiental to rural developnient imtirttives. Also see Ruttel letter {A/U/iHy, 

xylintl feel is needed is more /work on bow particular agricirltural policies 
fe.^ , *eiicourngiug small-.scale agriculture) can have beneticial rursjl develop- 
ment eousequeiu'^s. Put somewhat iliflerently.Jit seems that rural develoianeiit 
, policies divorced from secular cliunges in tlit^ agrivultural sector may not yieUl 

* significant leverage on the prohlejn." . . - 

\ ^ . " ■. ■ 

Other ^4\<itinwnu % . ■ 

See Bu.sch letter f4/ll/7S) :.*'triie rural development is unlikely to tiike place 
until it is integrated -with au'ricultural issues." ^ , . ; ' 

See Fujiuioto letter f4/lJ)/7S) : "and refereuve to his testimony at the Hear- 
ings belli by the House Conunittee Agriculture-SuhcoJmnittec on Fannly Farms. 
Rural Dev'elopment and Special Studies. Sacramento. California. <")ct(d»er 2S. 
1977. (Full documentation ip the bibliography). Also see article by Fujunoto 
. :uid Zone(lS)7n). . ' . . 

; ; ^ee Lduis letter (4/21/78): '*If the research does not concern agrieulture 
(farm, food and liber) or animal. prodiictiMi. an institution other .than -USDA 
nin.^t take care-of lit)/*' • ; • . , \c. i 

See Gris.som letter (4/22/78) : "It ms a mistake to uleu|ify non-farm rura 
development re.-^earch as a sepArate c(Uiceru ffpaK^ from /lie eurrent food and 
fiber research efforts in 'the FJ^OA and the hriijjte?':!^ ijistituli^'iinl system. 
This is either an admission that the present system is^nw^^rkable and must be 
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clrcimiveuteci or a failure to uiiderstaiuV that ninil developuient problems are 
III large part the outcome of aKricultural iwllcies that haye been encouraged ami 
ju^tUIed by resear<^U ^vlllcl^has externalized and ign(u-ed all but the narrowest 
measures of eillcieiR'j* ami' (Jtross farm sales." ' ' 4. 

;«€e Wlieelock letter (4/25/78) : '*Iu suunuary,. I feol itja a nii.stake to treat 
the non-agricultural aspect of rural development research as being unimportant • 
to agrtculture." . . . 1 «. 

See Ward letter (4/20/T8) : "It seems important alsft to determine to ^vhat 
extent rural development includes proflucthm in marketing; of foocl lu'oducts 
or whether the emphasis will be upon subsistence food. production. An associated 
(juestion is whether it is necessary, to ^issc^ss the energy and economic eiftclLMicies 
concerned with rural development or whether it is ccmsldered that the social 
•beiielits of development override the. (ihestloiis of economics." 

See MiUlden letter (4/27/78) : -where a proposal for legislative change would 
facilitate iiitegration i)f rural {development and small farm, research and ex- 
tension ai^Jivities." „ ' , « ■ ■ ^ , 1 f 

See I'igg statemwit (4/28/78) ; *'To segregate 'faTiii' from *non-farni rural ue- 
■ voh)imient research will only componnd the prohlom. The development and selec- 
. tion of rural development strategies are, hj^ necessity and Rrefcrenee, locality 
specifle. In some Wses, industrialiv.atlon strategies may heVippropriate and 
desirable. In other cases, it is not and comnumity residents sliould he able to 

■ consider and pursue alternatives— which would include agrieultin'al strategies. 
1 believe this to he the real intent of KDA-72, but, at present, 'this is not an 
arcesslhle strategy because we. have, devoted little research eH'ort to either 
means or eiTects, and s<», have ellectively ruled it out. To continue t^ deal with 
rural development in "pieces" only perpetuates the mindless and tragic dualism ■■ 
which has contributed to both the contemp(»rary farm iirohlem aud.prohleina of 

, rural development." * ; ' 

See Zippert statement'in/o/78) : "Altliough a large segment of-our oonstit- ; 
uftJicy is engaged in farming, we havi/ hiany who are n(»t/. so that the need 

. f»)r non-farm rural research touchesVa sizeable portion of our mendiership. 
Furthermore, it is our belief that the farm and'non-farm sectors Of the rural 
economy' are not mutually exclu.sive/ Rather, their fatps are tied to each other;' 
the (me being totally ; incapable o^lsustaiuing any meaningful growth without 
the other." • | / - 

See Scluckele letter ;( '>/25/78^) : "It is research dealing with problems tiot 
reached by research fin farih production and management,^ but with problems 
arising from the brimder socio-economic and rural community environment 
within wUicli the individual ^arm or town family lives. For instance, important 
li^oblems in rural areas in the tlelds of (1) home economics (in basic terms 
applii-ahle io fiwni and non-farm families), (2) role, of ronpcra fives as link's be- 

. t,ween the farm and nort-farm sectors of the eeonoiny, (3) rami toirii ai)d cofiv-A 
munHy services (e.g., schools, churches, vocational, training, nie(lrcal 'service^ 

. r^ads,' communication, etc.), i-i) constellation of local; and state fax hurOi^iis 
and their incidence on farm and town families." ' / 

.4. JIow iif it defined h/ TJSDA and categorized hy Cui^rent jiesearch J;0orma'\ 
tipn ^ystcm (Cni^)f ^ ^ . 

See Chapnnm ami Goi^s arli'cle, below. / 
Spc»*Kusrh letter and paper below '(4/11/78). 

See Sinelair. etal, letter (4/24/78). . .... 

■ See Clayton statement (n/1/78) : "In working? with the Cui^-ent Re,seajch 
/ Information System (CRIS) it has become) apparent that a co;^siderable lag is 

involved between^ the time Rural DevelopmentvResearch is c;/ihducted aivl the 
time of its reporting, yia CRIS.' Althongli the current hearings are. not directed 
at the CRIS process^, per se. perhaps something could.lie done to improve its 
perfornmnce." '** *■ * It might also be apt)r/)priate \o identify researehers and 
X^others at non-Land Grant schools conductiijg. Rural DevelQpment Eescorcir." * ^ 

' 7?. Examination of the nature of rurql/levelo'y)mcnt research n-itli in CRTS 
See, Initially, testimony from TTSDA submitted at the hearings. 
See SinelaiK et al. (4724) : "The Northeast Regional Center fon Rural pe- 
velopment in a 1973. report, listed a* set of 'criteria fot' differentiating between 
rural developmenjt and other research (Exhibit I, attached to letter}.. We do not 
know if this Is currently -being used by CRIS, biit it seems to us to he a logical 
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system for jiffft^reia beUv^oii^r^ruf/'developuicut and non-rural develo] 

r.i„Vf.'«, sthfeJcnt <5/l/7S)t AltU(»ugli categories orRurul DeyelopiueiiL 
b6 "i'omnion , actoss uU si utes t^nd^ uueiyiia;Uy, the particular 



eiriplii'Sis Avithliy a problem 'irroA.tas wel 



Jis betwVen 'prolileiu areas' is likeU'- 



the state. Heeaiise qualit:^ of liffe 
trviuK to delliie it. But there may. 

eel c|uality of life. Quality of life. 

lispiuUions of people. It relates to 



to ^dlft^^^Tv F critical in tlib 

ipitbvest \Naiile L>piag may be '()f highest prwrity the Smibelt 

Ktjite>i. I nni .ii()t convinced .that a- centralized J>ri|)r[ty system niakes greatesf 
•«<e(iisjv,:in 'this' mstiiuce. At the: same t there will, iro doubt, 1)e prol>lemp - 
/^qiumW t(> all state:? .that. USHA. would be in good pfw>iti(m 'to Identify, eiU^r 
coiidm^t|iVl?: needed research it.self or enc6nraging repre.sehta|;ive states, to do,s|>.^ 
• ' A^WTl aside, at this point, I\yf>nl(i be most^ interested in thuf role envisionejd' 
for tu^^iiraif Uevelopm.ent Service once^ tt ha's beenuMnnbined with . the action-, 
;\)riented'^Fariiie'fs Home Adminisfration. Will this, affect the, types of priorititjfs' 
it would id'^itify? Also, where, does-, th^ K(:<;)noifiic Pevelomnont Divi.sion 1)1^ 
•ICSC^ lit Into the I'SOA schema for I]tuPari)eyeloiuiieilt^'eseftrCliV 'f 

b. TcHt'wwny toward aJcHtititony of Rxmil Dvvclopmvnt ; v . _ ,{ 
- See Stutoy article e/iclosed below, t * • . ■ ' 

See 'Bibliography : Qsburn, Congre«sional I^.searcb '"Service. . 'llucal Develop- 
ment : The Federal riole.'"." " ' . ' ' . *^ " ^ 
. See Bibliography :/|K6gers and Whitney (editors) , J078 Rliral I'olicy (-"Retieart^ib 
Altc^l-natives. / ) \. , . ' ^ . ' ! 
V See riittou lettji^r -V/IO/TS: "Uecapitalizatlou is thif most- inTi>ortant single need 
for redevelopment i\\ ;ill, of rnral America." "Vw^ iieed a genuine deyel6i>meut 
p(dicy." * .-j V- • . / ' * . ' ' I 

See Fujlnioto letter (4/10/7S) and bibliography. • , • " • I ' 

See* Sinclair. (?t a). •(4/2'l/78]r : "We -would argue that the oye broad goal- of 
rural develoimient Is to improve the quality of life for rural .people, '^n the* 
'nprtheasr^ three (fuf of every 10 people an' ' rurar' residents ; in /Vermont this 
chtssilication wouUk include virtually all, ^>f 
may be as numerous as- the nuniber of peopl 
l)e^lore consensus jas to what variables afl 
relates' to" the wants and needs^ loupes and 1 
the creation V of job opportunities iu viiral areas, t.6 the improvement of j the 
(iua*ntity, (piality. and access to fjonnnuuity fajrvh-es, and to an improved soeuU 
and physical envirtmmefit. While .the ultimiite i-esearch goal is .improving tl* 
.quality of life for /)rr>/j/r,. the research effit nften nuiy be devoted to the: 
phpsiviil resources! e.g.. housing, laud use. tr±isi«hrtation, etc.'" ' • " 

See Madden (4/27/78) and Cornmau MjUAia^.-"; (2/14/7K) : i*We draw the 
distiaetion between rural development in t he ^K-oad sense versus cconoruic dbr 
vt'lopwrnf, \\h\cht\A one of many possible fornlj rural development can take." 
' ^ I^urdl dvi'vUiinhont eueompassos the uuiny d^iensions or conditions Avhich 
determine the (luaii.ty of life: access to f>tiblic- services and facilities; econoiiiic 
•development; pr(>tection. or enhanceiueut of natural and environmental re- 
^»)nrces; and the capacity of rural people.-, conuaaaities. and in.stitutions. to 
interact effectively in identifying and attaining goals. KacU of these dimensions 
can be viewed jn terms of its prcsvuf icrd or slalc (e.g. availability of health 
services, nuMiiiiu incouu»«or employment) and in terms of it,s irctuls (e.g, im- 
"portant. st:igu?ition. or deterioriition of the local economy, services, or environ- 
ment). T)eveloi)nient then, i^? a noripative term implying the attainment of leyejs 
and trends desired by people themselves. * 

Fjvonomic dvrcloinnrtit means "improving" the level, distribution, and stability 
of earnings and employment.* 'This can bo done in a nmnber of ways, such as 
ine reusing the productivi^t.v and/or elhcieney of exisVing firms and resources. 
It Van ;also be done by expansion — enlargement of existing .firms or entry of 
new industries. Kxpansioa is aot fe{isil)Ie in all rural areas, nor is it every- 
where desired or appropriate. In areas a'Xperiencing very rapid growth. f()r 
exaniplel local residents might feel that' an ''improved'* trend Is a reduction 
In the rate of e(MHiomic expansion. Therefore ecronomic d.-^voW^pnieut is a goal 
of a comprehensive rural strategy, but oidy one of luany gf>als and a goal w^Iiich 
ni'ust bo shaped to local desires." 

/.See Kberts letter (4/2§/78.). Comments pertain to a USDA-CSRS regional 
project findings for Northeastern rural counties: the detinition of development 

refers to increases in socio-economic resources (including income, education, 

■. ■ ■ ■ ■ I . 



• ' • ^ ' ' ' ' . '' ■ ^ '\ • . * .^ ' ' 

"and OeetfpaUonal, sklllM) ■ihid in Iruini/n and .cu)UinWni"ty 'sciKices -availablo^ to 
.-I't'ople iu such^a way that tjioy .f'eel -fii(T(<asin'};ly jyettnv aboyt theinscKvt'w >aml 
the places ill whicli they llvot" *\ / . Under, this doljiiition; iiuMcators of d^'veiop- 
uient f()r tlje 300 Northeast IJ. fcx <'()mrtii&s; slipw tliat uion; niraj. (•oHiitie:^ arc 
/;generally/beuominff hotter (iff srn(;.e aSJ^O^'biit'' tliat ()rtit\r counties '^aro iniiirovin^' 
.at an even fastvOTU^?.'* . . .^vTlie niajor question to Jbe asked and iwis.wcro.d' is, 
why "re/ tj]^jj|||j^jj|jnl countit>* fallinji: behind the other.s,even' as tliey are 

under SiVtion Hi 'A .(if-^his outliiusjiolow. \ ' • T 
C5/1/7.S) :' "Firyt, a liroad j^encral hir^l'ly ia(?frectttal 

rsii> SiMtoTiinit^c'' tl u Ill 1 II' I il'tr f)i<> II tr>i\t I < i xv-xl 



ise. Stateuients' sucli.as ••iuiprnviii); tli^\ (K-on'oiliic and. 
ty Of life of rural residents" dnjittle to' identify rurftl 
re 'to incwrponite .specilics coiltrilnites noUiiivg- tft' a 
.jj^An «i)erati«na?l detiniticui of Uiiral ^DeVoloi'Uneut" 
il c(nicerns and puts 4heni i'utu u whrk}4)le''r(»sejirc*i&/ 
alir.e i t-hat beinj; too .«i}ecilie nniy' unduly handcaiff 
"•sonnpl. howevjL'r, the . trade-uff in llexihility fuA a 
evaluated." ■ ■ - ' . - . 

• • ✓ ' , ■ . " ' . 

^iqrted iff acttiaV}/' rural (?(/r(7f//i/ara-f rCHiiir^if {eg, 



get.tiiij? bett 
Alsi) see;' 
fcJejir.iUjlajl 
for restear* 
^odal/wel 
Tieeds/ L; 
n'.soa^n-li/l 
is ni»yded^Jrtr 
extfjiision /fry nil 
'I 'SUA iiml JauJ^' 
'iisay))l(? delinitf(»ivfi?i 

' ' ./ fit a i h a Ucfin it ion ) 

See initiall.x';, the response to tjiis (piest.u^n from I'SDA. writteh tipstimuay 
Scy Sinclair. e't''ahy^ . . 
iillen into on^ oi^-iJij 
arts*' research \yhfchj^v()lyes.analy.«iis- of past studies with" either a theoretical 
'OV an.appli(Hl. orleiijtWttyn.aml^i-elating, tiie^'e vti> current rural problems. The 
s(»(;ond cate«(u-y rehJ^r . - - ' .. . 

vjiriablei^lu the nlettjl 
nature- of runil iUry^'X 

plied 'St laJ it's of^bnrJic- policy-Mssiies, with the Koal of proviTlin^' a naire llrui basis. 

on which policy ^(io^.i«u„is' can he nuidc. It isi important to emphasize that re- 
•search In rura^^develoimient Jj^ a complex set of ccommiic, sociological', 

l)olUicaI. and vjilu^-biden issnPs,aiul.expectMti(ms iif immediate pavoff nmy be 

overejiU)hasjzcd. 'Viiin may hav(^ been one wf; the prohl(fins when the Conj^ress 
Jh-st fnn((eil r>^:U^h.«velopinent ^research several years a^o, with the premise ' 
Mhat results wouI,d he, evaluated in. 2 vears.*' ^ 



pnuilyt^icaWresearch desij^ned to determine the relevant 
Ijc'nt process and to gain a'-betjtcjr nnderstandinK of the 
ip^nt. The tliird type involves -tdthcr tlavu-etical or. ap- 



aiJm-dtrdUu rnVul dvrclop-. 



/;i Xunibrr of Hvivntijic .mai\'\ivarn MmJ inhtl daUary 
. • J^ftVMt r{;i<{)arrh J)i/ topitynml arva 
.Se(? Administration. T(*sHnu)iiy. . 

r. The role of Uitral DvrrJapmcHt NoT/Vr in rvsco'rrli priority i<vttlmf ^iihin 

JJi<f)A for I it 'ho itsr h ){ (f J a fi d (jrav t .rM'a rrh 
, See initially the'response to this (iuesti()n Tnnii IISDA iu Assistant Secretary 
Cntlor's writt(*n ttjstimi^ny. , _ , \ . ' • 

See al<5o Christman.stateniept ("with letter/ :iAlS/7S). whicli i(lentillesi:esejy-cli 
IH-iorities as c(mti-(d by various reKitmaJ communities; operating under tlie Title 
V spnnson»d n^pfional jcenters; • ^ . • ^ . ■ . 

. See I.otiis letter t^/\11/7S)':. ':A p:reat deal of, research has* teen dx)ne in several.' 
facets of atfriculturnl and animal producti(ais wbich iU'c 'directly linked to- Uio 
Tural development. Now cmphjis-is must he made- on '•reaHiih^' 'out*' to those 
.rural individuals who still remain (m their laiid . . . . improve their stafidartl , 
:()f livinj^'in (^vcry wjiy.Ji(\nlth. c(auniuiiicati()n. et(\ * * V * 

See riayton statcauMit (o/VT-S).: -Jt wouhl'seeni that coifi^idenihle eiuphaMs 
has been placed oii the SD-called 'small farms* problem .-^et. .In at least\*ertain . 
instaiicVs I \\nu\i\ c<i)ect that llus has' (»ccurred at the expense. , of . ni>;>-farni. 
n«ai-fo'»fl nnd^ liber niral development' research. I have n(.): particidar quaiVel ' 

' ' ' r tJiat is more* 

proRranuninjj:. 

1 , - ■ ■ f " .v.. )nly a y>art'!of , 

those who live itr jrjiral areas and witli only a porti/n of the rnraP develop- ' 
meat •i)r«)blem. To the extent that smai] farms, neve/ become nnire tlian .snb- 
,sfstenc*ir part-time .endeavors it is particidarly imp/rtam that questions 'snMf 
OR rural iadnstrinlization bo addressed. Also, in f\u)/o states expeviencinii' nip.id * 
population growth jt is oftrn tl)e .vnmll connnunitie/ as n whole, that areWst • 
In need of a.ssistanee.** • • / ^ ' ' ^ 



w,!th the «mall farm?^ .jinwaai. It does ,deaP with subject niatter tJiat is 
;:enerally in. line with traditional t-SD.V/Oind Orant airncidtnral proRrami 
T would hasten, to j) ant out, however, that it does dopi .with (mly a pa 



•oM.n blen.to "nm uu.tef su -lily rural -^evvuge; .lu.l, solu> waste i.mnageme.ij, 

lUe I Ui this Seotigu lias never Keen mlcWimitely implemented beeaube tl e b^^^^^^ 
tXCs never hiidVullicient linan.rial r.^seourc^es to cun-y '''l'^' ' 

•i ;,l'"n>"'l ks...r,:h nu.i aeveloiuuent effort. ^Ve believe J mt U.e^^^^^^^ - • 

boteor achibre the i-nrimso-oC the Se'ction by i.rovulinf; to tlii; f^^f u '^i '^t 'F'""^^ 
l«. million dollars amn.ally for ^eseaToll, add .leveloim.o.it i.r.y^ets. 
a rite vecl. for a separate rcM-arch a!,a,cii u-ithiv USI)X Mcrolnl .v.h lji lo non- . 
• 'fanu,mn-f ()0(l amt-fib'v}'ruriil development research .. . . - ■ • 
See rattou letter li/U)/lS) : '\yo n^ox\.ixmvtM • ■ 

with state lan.l n.so,i.liMniinK and n.ueli stronger state land nsC la^^ ^ we ,. 

need a liinlli-billi.in h)a«;and grant rural ^al'v • 

■ -See IJns..k- h.t(er (-i/nM) ! -AKrivumn-al rosea r.,h '^^''-'^'r.f 7, ^. I^^^^^^^^^ 
beeanse'-of frien.ls hi Coi^ress" In.t a^Jso becanse ..1 the i'' . 
serves. Th.is is both its strength and Us wdak.iess. ^'^'-'''"''"'^ • ^ 

laent iVseurh serves no delinablQ intt'rost group, and, as Micli, it i*- 
f n le. 1 wouUl do ns vtU ton-eaieiid.cr that IJSDA ci:eated the Grange 
l.Z tlu-iOxtension Ser.vieeV^^^^ the Farn. Bnrean. 1-erhai.s we need a slmdav _ 
\)rgaul/.ing kVft-t ar.nnnl th6 rnriU noa4'a/m roimlatum. ■ • :f 
Sec KaTiN letter (4/1W/7S).: "What art;, the ,inii)liwt;or oxpUeit; .t/i «(fPff.'C», ii 
■ ai^v f,.r n>U'de^^^ nl-on wbieh earrent and l.nn.ose.l n..nfan,i ve.sear.^ . . 

farArvseareh is dolhied, it is, in fart i-ritnardy u'senes of '"1 lV"^. l"i^.V j •• 

strat.#>^^intext, the j.ie^es ..f research do.l.ot bnifd i.n each other and tend , 

^''CT;l:'i::^;eMV2^;TSr!^firinoa.fana noa-fom^and -H.- resea.^0 is^ • _ 
fnmkul bl I'HDA. a sepaWti re.seareh ageae>- mast be .solWy de^'■oted_to that... • 
' See in.ske, vt.al. (4/2T/78),l'r.u)Osed Al|>st-ract. ■ . , " " 

Ji: Voonliuatidaor ht-houser,i.ral research Vmoiiy tltcjlifferent VSHA rCsed/gh 

Oil ThcX'ilolfi Of KRS aiid.KnD in rnral life (iiiality. research-see Study 
(art ele rfdosed) : "KRS shmildvqxi.aiul its efCorts to developindicators o( life • 
.^alSltbat .M^ geri^ to a,v:u-ie{y ..f reseaixh.i»Ji<'y eont^xts in this ageno . 

- ' '?ee yjn'inkrnian st'^.tenTent (|.V1/7S)':'-A prograin. f''*- J't' I'-'ni-'.^f.;^^^^^^ 
tioal shouin l)ecoaie;a peraiilnent pact of., the Fiirin iflid Raral I>ov e Opnieiit 
VdSiiStiou,^ t^ .fnecessor |of the Farinors Home Aduiinistrati...., wli di ih,w 
iaXte the Uilrnl Developmei t I'olicy, Maiiaftenielit ai»l .Coprdinati/in unit. As 

Mm d angilrt'nt i. -holso o^.H-ts .if this' agonc/for poli.-y. development •.. , 
, di^- . a i.-innul ^^•aini..g. Tlio a.hninistr:Uive e.-sts in^'lvf -m' «jndact- 
nc Vui-hS'i'progriun*l-this (■ontext wpnld be" nominal and.more than offset l«r 
Q rosi l Jn^^^^^^^^ 'Kd.ieved through the ,lii;e..t iiivolveii.oiit ^^f "^"f . 

i ,^. ^.on<■of^^ed^vitl^*ural cansos ia the overall effort to dont. y .»>rt solVQ t e .. 
1 spe-ial l.roblpniS 6f .service to i,_ira\ areas that are identidod l.ji Section r.03(b') 
f (4) of the KuriU Development Act." ' - , . / 

/ ronriluHition hliVl^nA of (fl-her federal aprmnrrin-^ ' ' \ .,■ 

Sep Vat/on lef ter ( 1/10/7.S) : ."Wt. need, a specinliy.od commission establtshed • 
>rn Z up stMudard.s an.I n.casuriug sti.'U.-'to •ostnl.lish .lopartmonts of rural 
'devploDineat in PiU'h and every land grant coUegp." , • . 

SeSn.prman st.itPment ^(.VV7S> : ••ThP-....P of '^r^J^^' ' 

d,^U^o,.srration pro.lPct.. is -ia.portnut to.the Tederal. approach f" l';;"''^^t,"' ''^^^l " 
nnmrnWdPvelopmpnf*and program niouitonug: and-ti) tlip rolP of tlip Vova^t- 

put o Au-ricuiturc in the feden.l ruyal" dPVPlov;«ent '^'T'M-t Funds ^.rp ava.l-/^ 
abld for this pm-posp under programs of such jigpncipf; as the .pppartlnen . ; of 
I ousl « al d 'fr/,n. DevWopfuent, the LVouomic Peveh.pn.ent •V'"""'f - 
of tlip lippaj-tmpnlof CommeVcP. and thp Ilppartmpnt of lV.il.nr.. nowp\ ni . ll P.'^e 

■ n' "icip. havP be,..me ia,.rea..lilgly urban in their ..rientatioa. .TI.p .*sult is 
Hiat orgaiiixatioii,^ workias'to .justify and improvi' in luni proixrauis have accP.'s.s . . 



to fundSj^wlillo'tlioMtJ devoted tp rural causes 'do liot, excei)t tft' they are.al)le 
^ to obtain ad liou u.sslstauce'froiii u- variety of federal .jijjeucies," ' ^ 

See Jobuson letter (5/18/78) : ''Agrieulttin^^l 'ibsuea can. 'ijp lon^'er be con- 
sUlerea'sepin-ately. or isolated from the deoisioi^ aflfectiiig small towns. Ways 
must be found' to integrate the hiral^ community aud to improve ih0 »(ruality of 
life for botli farm and noii-^urm people.' Research should be directed toward 
that goal and lie usedf as a basis 'for a -cOntiiiuing p^gram of comprehensive, 
infeegruted rund dti^-.^lopment. AU^of the 6ducation aniLsodal agencies^ ndb'iiist 
the land griUit c^illeges or USDA^s oWii divisions, must be brought into this 
■effoft." Ji. ^ ■ ^ V ... . 1 ; r . 

: «ee Clayton statf^'inent (i>yi/7S) : ''The. i.ssue of xjcmrdinating Rui'al Develop- 
4nent research nrnong federal agencies irt|iuuK)rtant althr)ugh I suspect that mav 
he asf much a politicvil . question as it is S^ibsjuhtive. Certainly at the state level 
this sometimes bucomes the Ciise as wt^ aUenipt tlie dissdhfinaUon of results. 
The large naniber of state and federal-tlrru-state progrjims that ave direJitod to 
rural areas,. hut admirti^vtdred by other ivgencio.s, sometimes places Land Grant 
personnel in a e(>mi)etitive positron. 'We have 'found,* however, that communlca-- 
tiou betwe(m-ai.^wicie.^ reduces friction and -finite often" fosters cooperatloii. In 
fac.-tiva nu)re ^interesting qnestion emergesvit tlio state, level as to liow much 
research back-np Land Grant iiist'itutions eaii projide .<;o tljat Iwal areas may 
partlclpatQ^moro eftectivcl^* in tjie iu;j:^gramH- of other ageni-ies.- For exami)le ; 
what sortsrcvl^i'jirth care deliveo* researchpi^n h<> doiie to facilitate health carQ 
Idanniilg cnorts? What, are the system alternatives for rural public services 
that might l)c. funded vi;a a Federal program V" ... 

.■ ' . ■ - ■ ■■ ' ■. ^ ' ■■■ "• .V 

II. ,.V>\VLVKrJf OK RESEAKCII PUlonjTY SYSTE*\I roil USDA AN» LAXU 
j. ' tlRAN-r SYSTE;^!,- I?JCl.UJ)INp THE comxK^ . ' 

. See^BuschMettor (:l/ll/7'8),: "The coiftmonity sWiflc character -Of ad^'isOry 
committees i\X all levels within USDA and the Lan^lJGrant , Colleges has sevferal 
deleterloui; ^tfiHsiMiuonces : first, it encoiirajies one crop farming and hence ihaUes 
snmll farmer participation' ditlicult. ^ei-ond, it ijjjnores* overall goals and fociises 
upon means (jn-oductivity). Tliird, it puts, rural development issues 'into a 
stricrtly sideline category," 

See fnijimoto letter' (4>49/7S) and biblio^aphy,!especiallv i)roceedinfe^ from 
a^»yohterence. -To initiate, the .Redirection of Priorities for University Re- 
search," entitled ";^;he People and the University." • 7. 

See Sinclair, et al. '(4/24A8) : ''There have l)een, several research planning 
.connnittoes to estahlish rural developnitMit research^ i)riorities in the ^Northeast.; 
These ha^ve boenrorganfetfd un(Jer tlie aegis of tlie Xortheasti Regional Rural 
/DevMopment Center; at.Corntll ilnd a list wonUl be availalJle from Dr. Lee Day 
Director of the Center." ^ • ■ 

A. 'This 071(11 i/sfji im iociiH, on- Ji,a^^^^ nfr^^jarm, non-food and fiber rUral develop*-^ 
i.^ meni research is rcprcscnic(J in. the prm^^^ 

^ See Busch letter X'i/ll/7Sj f "The general goal of: achieving efficiency domi- . 
nates agriculturTil research. It is gonorally defmed-quite narrowly and 4n such 
}) . way as. to imply single, simple solutions' to complex problems. Rural develop^ 
n'j^nt re.^eart'Ujuay addroSs tliese issnds jn one of two wavs : first, it may at- ^ 
tempt to demon.^tra^e how certain policy alterimtives 'are in some sen^e eli^cient. 
Alternatively, it may aJmndon-the gpal of efficiency as irrelevant to rural de- 
velopment research. If it. doe.s the former, it^ merely parpetuates the illusion 
.of a sinfcle opt^imim. If it does the latfor? it ni.ly receive' tfojnnds* at all " 
See Fnjinioto letter and materials (4/J0y7fi).> ' • * 4^ 

See RosjM letter (4/i>.V7S> : ''Anyone who"has been involved 'iii rural develop- - 
menf work for any length of fime^can cjte instances where decisjoii.s regarding 
respjM-ch tQ he undertaken or publishejd have been motivated bv ifolitical »eon- 
slderntions serving' thH, interests of the researching instittVtion.' That decision 




of (>Uangini? research directions and reordering priorities wifliont a (V)iiconiitafi't 
change in the institutional st^ructiire. Also see ahstrart of Fujlmoto and FiskP 
paper under Sect-inn II. A. L* below. ^- . ■ . " <t 
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See- Jolmsbn letter (r)/18/78): "The Department of AplciUtpe Uevotes^^O^ 
p^rceift or more i)f Its resevcli budgeB to agriciiimfal prwluction and has £Hen 
very little attention .to all.'of tlie other needs of the pn-farm ami ^sm Uh.oW'i. 
i>eoplfe. in the 'country. Other agencies of government' usually perform as if . • 
there were rto rural America." ?■ „, ,1 '' j 

■ i. Is the system dominated byMrlculturaf and food and fiber copcerns,? _ . v. 
•See I'attoh letter (4/10/78) : "TUe present Agricnltutal Colike Research Js 

'.commoditi' and proflt oriented- and believes that. in all ca.ses ,I.T^'er Is bette . 
-ATral sociologist who .thinks' in -terms of j.eople llrs am ^'IJB^"; '/'^^ ^""^^ . 
profits second is. n.sni411y fired as soon as'he .pffers such opinions. . He seldom . 

'■^te^LTStt^rrd'ricH; (4/11/T8, : -ran of t»ie problem .|ms .f rom . 
^^.^rrpr^o^M^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'technical, as -opilosecHor^^iCclM issues are addreSaed." (Also see eiU-'losed jpaper 

^^S^rF^jimoto letter. (-IwOAS) anil *flibUogVm>liy, espertally articles, by 
• Fniimoto anil Fislrt^ (lOTHJ^^^s^ iiV U lattd grant 

'^college of ugrieiilture. to (lorn ^e^ieardl tliey choose to>do can be grouped 

around the fiHlowiiig iireas : a sfc-ientist'a quest for linowlejQ^^, fhni ing, jicadeuuc . 
' sociaKzat^on.and'sQnsltivity to pressing, social neeTls. ^hij relative^^impprt^of 

these factors can he sHiumiiirizea as follwvs : scientiUcH'Uriosity gets the scientist 
Uuto. the research system, fu ml ing -deter mines wlyit/^- worked, on and the proc- • 

■ ess of academic 'sooialization affeofs the^strategy tilken— especiaUy by the nonr 
teniiml faculty. •Researdi considerations in response to broader -social trends - 
ha it the food. poi)Ulahon or enerj^a^ crisis-'iV Sensitivity to the concerns of the 

>oi\suminK public, is at best diversionary unless such resinmse i-^^*«"/^"^"V\^P 

. the dvernll thrust ol'^he College, of Xgricu ture or ^^^l"*^ ^^^^^ 
scientist isSi part. Ocpnrtmimt.s provi(K> a soc al nnlieu which rellocts diff^ences . 
in sensitivity to-redirecting . resear.ah jor. imaimUioiis to examine the broader - 
nnplii-atioiis of the resenrcli done. TliMmplicijitLons of tlinse observafiims, based 
>n ihierviews with tenured nnd non-teniifed fiu-ulty and chairmen- 4>r V^U A> . 

. _ ^ t..- 1 1 ««„»»f ^.i.llQ.rQ f\9 .iirrw.nUnrP is fUscnSseif. eSDeClOliy 



:plore(i rar more tiiaii .ptnu*.v (iiws^liuhb. ^ » . , . +w^v 

See Gri.saom -letter {4/22/7JJ)>- and the case mii^^Wiils which accompah:^ the^ 

—See-Sinclair, et al. (4/24/78).: ^We see no 'evidence of •doniinationVb.y agri- 
cultural and food mid llb^r concerns. In our exvericifce. good ij.senrcli proposals 
will be funded; given the GonstrairitsN)f -available research fjmd.s. . Obv ously. 
we could ^us<i.additioiiar resources, but ^e recognize that tlieje are legitmate 
production agricultuj-e' priorities as well'.*' / \. , r^v- 

See Wafd lettet^ (4/207781.: "Tl^e.-tyi>e of infopmation rennjreif bjr peo^^ 
■ interested Tn .small A-ale .agricuft;ire are certainjy^of a different scale thwi 
commercial jjgricTilture.'V^>e«.this mean that new re.search . 
sary to xleN'eloii informafeioin for thip clienfelo or cftn the ilecessnry information 
• bcv' obtained fiy .sf-ajiitg down 'from commercial agriculture .'^ j.^LTs^r^^\i\si 
- • See Madden ictty- (4/27/JS) ; "This is a little lik-e askin^'wiietl oi*Mcmnalds 
mdomin^ited IJyjinniburger.s. Iinviiig e,stahlfshed a successful Uu.siness based on 
' hftmhurgers. M»>ilalds haS.receutly /Introduced new choices such as fish sand- 
wicbes and apple i>fe. Ili.stbr^v .showi? clennly thnt^^the.experHuent stations and 
the extension services were, founded spQcitfcally for the purposes of increitsnig 
agricultural' productivity, Drnftimtic suc^^sses siu-h as the di^velopment and ^ 
universal disseminatiwu of hybrid :,sccd .v/iileties. artificim .inseminatiop. and , 
various mechanical harvesting' devices Jiave 5l-eotl>:^ (?xpande(l,farm output and 
. have^ kbt food prices from fteing ns rapidly as they, w.ould^have^ in the 

absence of sucli technologic/il cTiSnges. The.se successes?; Jmye'been ca^ised largely ^ 
^^rnugh louK iterm Congressional anfl .^^xeciifive support tor re.searcl; and ex- 
tension at the laud gran'l universities. . r. M . 

Only M recent wars has it lw?come clew that .agricultural ^ progress som^- 
HAnes i.s^ccompanled by decay ^ *ural cote^unities. It sTan^s to reason that . 
" the attention of the extension and 'research communities would continue to t)e 
fotuscd primariiy^nacficultural concerns^this has been their bread a;id butter 
•foF decades. Rhral developm«it Is a ".Tohpny-coinef-lately.;^ and lu many loca- 



tiona It has not yet established a successful track reco/d. Nor has it— frnd this 
Is very important--eHtjrtrtlahed ft f)oHtical base of* siirtlort such as the grass 
roots support that ^ts In mdny places for agricultural research and exten- 
sion. Expecting the research and extension establishment, to' switch abruptly 
and predominantly to rural, development Is as naive as expecting McDonalds to 
switch overnight from hamburgers to pizza." 

^^^l^J^i^™""^ ^^^^^^ (4/28/78) : ''Certainly the. system Is dominated in the 
vvest by food and-flber concerns^ and it should be. Agriculture is very important 
to.the local rural economics and to the Nation, but there neetls to be Increased 
voice about the non-farm .issues In the rural setting. The problem is not one of 
.decreasing the ^solute concern of food and fiber, .but in adding significant 
political voice oh other .^jonccrns. This is \%r^ ditficult. Rural leadership In 
.healtii, transportation, etlucatlon, law enforc^ent and justice, civil engineering 
and public adminigtration, local and .state government have not been viewed' o^* 
view themselves as prime cllehts for research from the rural portion of the Land 
Grant University system. In fact, we generally 'jftnd ourselves coil^peting at all 
levels of government for. budget to maintain our existing programs in competi- 
tion for budget with the very-leaders from these identified program area-s.**^ 
4 « * The i>enefitH of health, transportation, puidie services^ volunteer effec- 
tiveness, etc. are types of research that have broad i)eneflts sp^ad allwng many 
people and groups'. The benefits ;accruing to any indlvhlunl or group is insuffi- 
ciently concentrated to stimulate them to spend the limited political muscle 
they^ have to^ask for funding for, an outside .supporting research organization. 
The traditional cyents of ngrlc^ultural research don't have this problem. The 
cattlemen^ know,, the wheat growers know, timber producers know that they 
beneat enough individually that they can effectively lobby ^elsewhere lor support 
for the re^soarch." .. " * . • 

See Ebert^ , letter (A/2S7lS) : v* U^DA and the TJand Grant CpUeges and 
Universities have traditionally promulgated inuch' re.search ih support of pro- 
ducing more agricultural product per ncro. * * *. This syslen) ha». produced- 
innovations for food productivity whicdi have consistently surpassed all expecta,- 
tlons. ♦ Indeed, in the face of the greater productivity, almost one-half of 
all farmers and'nearly one-third of all agricultural Uind wet^ removed from 
agriculture eaclt decade for the past three-quarters of a century. *.* ♦ Those 
who remained behind in i:ural localities showed greattr poverty and debilitation 
levels than people in otl)er U>S^^I<>calities. ' ' , . 

"A major issue is jthat the Land Grant Universities liave spent billions in 
p!*oducing tile agricultural t^ichno'logy. but have spent . next to nothing in an\ilyz- 
ing and attt?i}iptiug to change Jthe social and economic system li/o which the 
agricultural technologies are Jming-dehvered. 

♦ ♦ Because fii^ms liki^' Kraft, Borden, National Dairy, Swift, Armour, 
National with, yiey can i)perate in particularly oligopolistic fasliion to buy out 
and then shut do^wn local pH^ducers and processors, and then sell their own 
products* through relatively^ oligopolistic supermarkets in iiVarly, any given area. 
Ill some waysv these letiicrencie.s' do produce lower cost food. 'But - in many, 
ways, they stagger local. ecoiioiiiic.^ so that .people fn .these local economics are' 
no longer the,. entrepreneurs which made America- great, but the employees •of 
-the great corporations : thej* cA'ist tp knplement the computerized programs of 
the' corporations jit the locfll level. ' , ' . ' ^ 

^ ♦'What is missing from agricultural researcii and Which is relevant to 
rural developmout research, tlverefi)ro. is the *analysis of how people In rural 
localities can take advm'itage of 'missed economic opportunittei? in agriculture.* 

vSee Schickele letter ■ (5/25/78) : ••*^,* * The USDA-Land^ Grant College- 
Kxit^nsiQii Service System is. on the whole, strong*and. effective, i^ut serniig 
mainly teiatively large, highly coniiiWcialized farmers. A.s^far av? I know,- very, 
little ^jttention is given to tlu> soiall-.scale or part-time farm families, or to the 
serious proi)lems of part-time and migrant farm wotk^i's* famiUeS, or to tlie. 
crucially' important interpelations iietwgen, farm and town j^eople within the 
'coiitcxjt.of the integral socio-economfc setting of the rural country.side. It is 
thihj'coihprehensive and c(nuplex rural so|;tiiJg whicli require.? most tiVgontly an 
^effective rural development research program*. To this end. it wi41 iie^necessary 
to co-opt the interest, expertise and resources of local, as well as state g|)veru- 
men tsf. This need li<^particularly urgent in those'^Jiigh productive farming areas 
*where th^.lurgcvcorporations are disi)lacjiig. farm families and resident ftirm 
workers, with serious diarm inflicted upcni rural towns and tjie displaced farm, 
workers and their f aihiih*^^ 

' y ■; ^ ■ ^ 



2. If If 80, "what can Ije exi^ected for future rural development research? 
Comment: Many whb responded i'den tilled ureas of research oversight. These . 
oversight areas are identified below as collected from the letters and statements 
submitted to the subcommittee. * . ' 

'A sytftematio review of research for extension are presented on Christensen's 
statement (with, letter 4/18/78). In addition, the. Ghristensen statement in- 
cludes a 'document illustrating 'rural development research priorities in the four / 
regions or the country. (See Appendix to statement), water, sanitation and 
health, transportation, hospitals and clinics, contagious diseases^, cooperation 
.'and energy are listed as areas of research need. ' * ' 

V Another treatment of rural needs and research priorities is reflected in Fuji- 
moto and Zone's "Sources of Inequities in Rural America : Implication for 
Rural Community • Development and' Research." (See Fiijimoto Materials,, 
4/21/78). ^ * • • • 

Se^ Pigg (4/28/78) : "There is a continuing and growing need for research., 
in ll/^Vj;de variety of subject areas."' • • • Even when this research is , com* ' 
pletecl, thelre will 'remain a tremendous number of needs, because -this is 
research completed.at a high level of generality, 'not often a^'cepted as valid in 
rural communities. As nOted earlier, the knowledge that is needed is of two 
kinds: generalizable- and locality spectre. Problems which are seen as 8uitt\ble 
for research acceptable within a professional discipline (due to the prospects 
for generalization) will'^ontinue to be done by 'university faculty members. . 
The .locality specific information needs-^will mostly be ignoreJl. Extension staff 
have been sensitive to these needs, and technfques have been developed wliich 
will provide for the development of, the necessary information. However, due 
to ,tlie personnel shortages, as well as the lack of firn/cbntinuing administrative 
support at. all levels for rural developmeutr actiinties, the need caupot be% 
adequately served. ^ * ^ 

" The lack of cjmphasis on rural, development resrtirch is not difficult" to under- 
stand. When placed in competition with the other program missfbns t)f the* 
Colleges of Agriculture, rural develoiftnent often has the lowest priority. There 
are several reasons. As noted earlWr, this is often considered "high , -risk" 
research; its."payo£?" is often questionable, the research itself is often costly, 
and often requires a great deal of time. Another reason is .that rural develop- 
ment in the Land-Grant system does not have the organized constituency that 
oth^r program areas enjoy. ^ ^ 

How^can these problems be effectively addressed ?| The funding for section 
603 of the RDA-72, provided for the first time this year/is perhaps oW way 
of encouraging research i|f rural development which is applicable and useful. 
However, the funding is insufficient to have much impact, and the criteria for 
gaining .acieps to these funds will not allow manjc crucial Jieeds to be .rfiet. 
Again, greater accountability for existing funding can be demanded*by Federal 
agencies. in a mann*er {hat will raise the priority ranking of rural development. 
Present Tiikle V funding coirfd be arranged to' support loAlify specific research 
needs identified by local rural conrmunities, rather than university r^earchfers. 
Other similar procedures could be, estlimished; that wouW increase the "femphasis 
placed on rural develop'taient research hud insure relevance and utility." 

See Eberts letter (4/28/78) : "In summary, regarding prospects of rural 
development research and extelisiOn in the more rUral^ounties, the first fact* 
is ..that people in rural areas seem to. be becoming betfer oft at a slower rate 
^han those in the more urban or metropolitan h*adti^s. This fact in itself 
^hould be monitored through appropriate research projects for its implications 
over time and into the future. ^A second fact is that' most federal and state 
'government programs do ameliorate the comiitions of life for people in these 
rural localities— they do actually have *their proper effects when and if they 
are implemented, even if from tinie to time the programs are not quite accost 
eff(jctive or cost beupficial as they might be. • • * A third fact is that these 
programs 'are implemented in rural localities with less frequency^and intensity 
than they are in the more ilrbAn and metropolitan localities. M>ich further 
research is necessary to discover the specific reasons for this failure of rural 
localfties in accessing the federal and state programs, f * * A fourth is ^hat it 
is possible to create the expertise in governmental units in rural* localities 
which have the capability both to assess the federal and stTite programs and to 
demonstrate to the local populations that such programs are benefieial and'' not 
to be eschewed. There is little systematic evidence on this in the U.S. *; * * 
Further- research is certainly needed this aspect of rural development, and 



onco established Hhould \>c monitored in ' 6rder to ascertniii Ihe continued 
effectiveness of such orkanlzations . . . a ittajor conclusion of present research 
is thatnKJre urban, suburban, an(]l metropolitan counties have these development 
planning and implementation units in place, whereas most rural localities i\6 
not, 80 that the rural locallties^wUl 'naturally* pot Ito able to take advantaRe 
Of federaj and' state programs ana of local conditions t6 -develop as fast asi the» 
other types 0/ places." ' »' - . 

policy , ' . , . , . ' 

Initially see Comments under' section I which establish a policy context by 
drawing atteiltioufto'the^need for an oi^erreaching ori^ntalion to rural develop- * 
men^. . : . • 

See Zimmferraan letter (5/V78) "There Is great nded fox research that 
addresses policy and programmatic issues relating to rural residents." 

See Faux letter (4/18/78) : "What are the implicit or explieitk strategies, if 
any, for i^ural development upon which current and proposed nonfarni research 
is based V Without. a strategic context, the pieces of re.seiirch do not build - 

on each other and.teml to be isolated and of limited use." 

"See GrlHSOm letter (4/22/78): '*Nnn-farm rural (Icvclopmciit \mii\ies the 
existence of another category such as agricultural (Jeyelopment. And rural 
' dcv^lopfneyit suggests a distinction, from urban development. These are false 
distiuction{) which blind us to the ol)vious causal connections between town and 
country problems, and iTetwen -agricnltural development and the deterioration 
'of* family stability, local institutions, and our natural resources." ~^ 

See WheoWck letter (-4/25/78) on a policy ^which fosters out migration: "One 
uWortunate means'of Implementing rural development subscrjbed to by some • 
local levels is the reduction of rural poverty. through encouraging outmigration - 
of the. poor." _i ' * « ^ * 

See Fiske letter (4/27/78), including comments on a proposed abstract: "The 
;eniphasis of mir proposal is clearly 'on Rural Development from a unified, 'as ) 
tontrasted with^ the traditio^ml fragmented, perspective." ' ^. 

Quality of Life Research ' ' , " 

See Stuby.^ar tide enclosed below : . . • 

* * • no one has been successful, in coordination and unifying quality of 
life research to yield! a comfortable accumulation of knowledge under the^ 
bibliographicheadingofQualUy of Life.'" ' » 

See .Eberts letter C4>28/X8*) : "The unevonness or inequality of development 
in rural, localities Is a serious^ problem in. the U.S. It is particularly Serious 
because some research has indicated the nature of the problems, so that 
directions for amelioration of the conditions are reasonably clear. Research is 
• necessary-Su orUer to monitor the conditions, as well as to continually check 
^.the nmjor l^t^^ieses [of wjmt can be done to ameliorate the conditions, in . 
o«ler to assurejhat tlie more ejTeetive programs are l«^Jj3|f^mplemented. Part, 
of the problem deals v>*ith the integration of agriculturaV research into riiral' 
^development programjij Part of the problem stems from the ineffi<!acies of 
► people in rural localities to ufilizg appropriate federal apd* state government, 
programs and /or to take advantage of niiissed opportunities in local conditions. 
In general, the better-olT localities utilize sticU programs much more effectively 
than the worse^off localities, so that present inequities are exacerbated rather 
than ameliorated by federal and state programs." ' ^ 

Bmall Farm Research \ 

'See Chapman and Goss paper following letter (5/20/78): "The Ceu.*^us has 
a record of conthmally. underestimating farms, particularly small farms. An 
evaluation of a9«9 Census revehleid that lietweeu 35 and 40 percent of all farms 
with gross sales less tha|n $2,500 were j^ot counted." 

"There Is little eonociiKus oa the jdftlnition of small farm. * * "There is a 
tendejicy in small farmi policy discussion to' confu.*;e tlie^ terms 'small farm* and 
•^family farm.'" '*Therei is a high degree ot overlap be'tw(?en smali farms and 
part-time farms." \ 
^ • See Powers, GHbert and •Bi\ttel paper following letter « (4/14/78) : "* * *. 
there is no universally accepted definition of a s^mall farm operator." 

lionslng Stnuk ami Water Supply ^ 

See Bond letter (5/4/7S)*: "What is being done to reduce actual costs ; of 
housing for people in either of these categories, .other than low-interest loans? 




Some^f our research conceruH Are: a. How cftn rurni homes be built cheaper? 
b. Ho*f can rural people use their own laluji*, or build a hous^ themselves -fyom 
adequate self-h^lp plnijs? c. IIow can costs be reduced in rural homes? d. Can.'' 
rural homes U86 solar, wind energy, or other .*niethods^ to .reduce fossil 'fuiel 
consumption and cost? e. What alternate metliods of waste disposal (al^rnate. 
to . septic tanks that might; not work on their lanA) are,iivailable fo? rural 

^aiieas? f. Is the dpinking wat^r supply safe ^nd adequate in rural areas, and 
how can we insure that it' i.<?" * 

♦ ♦ I feel that liousing in. rural arwis, whether It be non-farm or fariu, 
1ms uni{^ue aspects that' differentiate it , from urban honsing. Some of these 
differences are: a. Many solar, wind, and otiier alternative energy sources can 
be utilfzed in rural areas that would not I)e accepted (aesthetiealty or by 

MnilUllng codes) in urimn areas. I). Tliere is a need aiul usofulness for alternative 
waste disposUl systems in the rural areas (both individual homes and. commii- 

. nities) that i» non-existent in urban areas, c. Water .supply systems in rurat 
" areas* are notoriously unhealtliy (see iittached NUP No. 20600). Sucli systems, 
whether for single residences or rural commimities, .are outside, the realm of 

^ urban problems." * 

See Zippert Sj^atement (5/5/78) : ♦ ''Rural residents, especially minorities 
' and the pooTj^ Inive traditionally , encountered much ' difliculty in obtaining 
mortgage credit for housing. Research should foeuson ways to solve the 
X)roI)leni of credit availabihty for those rural residents who have existed at an 
economic disiulvantiigo." 

n'caith- y V '; . ■ 

See Orissom letter (4/22/7S) for stntemenf on health in its broadest context ; 
''Uvnlth. of tlie land, of the people who tend it, and of the p(k)ple-who live off 
of its !)onuty, should l)econie the. goal of nil agr^icultural research." 

See Wheelock letter and nmterials (4/25/7S) : '"^One unfortunate means of 
hnpleinenting rural developiiieut subscribed tof^by some at local levels is tlie 
reduction of rural poverty tlu'ougli enconra^iiJ?; outniigration of the poor.. This, 
.attitude, may liaye perverse effects upon health of rural poor ^^^lich only com- 
pounds tlie poverty problem. Our research' iin rural health, impleiii^ntatH)n of 
- school luncli and lireakfast programs, and fnfiVnt mortalit.y,* still suggests that 
the poor in nirnl uveas n(|ed. continued leverage from federal legislation." 

Uuntl InilUHttUaltzat ion aud Employ mvnt • . > 

. .Coniinent: Many who tesi:ified made referenc'e to the fa(;t tliat small farm 
research and subsequent advocac.v for small farm' viability could lead directly 
to reduce rural unemployment.* See ^naterinls pertaiuiug to the farm, in non- 

• farm research definition referral above. 

. See Faux letter (4/18/7S). 

See Fujimoto nuUerials (4/19/7S),. ' , ; • ' 

See Wheelock letter (4/25/78) : -In our Department's work with rural Ala- 
bama coniniinuties in planning for an integruted approach to job c^ejftion, job 
trainiilg and job placement, the agricultural pot'ential ^or the area playfe a big 
part" . • * 

See Pigg statement (4/2S/7S) : -For example, we are seeing a rather large 
volume of researeb luiw assembled on* ri|ral ind.pstriaUzation and its -impacts 
()u rural communitieM. Similarly, the number of studies of energy plant* sitings 
i.s growing, ^ow^ver. we kiHJW little of reul significance regarding the impacts 

^ of tourist industries on local* i\reas. In Iveutiicky,^ where tourism is annually a 

' ohe billion dollar industry, wc-ueed to know how to best assist rural communi- 
ties in planning ways to deal with the related impacts, but we do not-'know^ 
very inucli. and the planning is hapbazurd and risky at presents" 
See Zippj[»rt statement (5/5/7S). . 

See Mauud letter ( D/.'il /.'i'S ) :' '*Maiiy small rural cities, especially in the 
' JJiuitb. are e^'periencing. substantial growfli. K(*searcli needs to be conducted and 
dissenynattHl on the impact of growth on rural areas and how small ci/ies'bave 
bandied the resulting profdenis. Of special concern in tl^is regard, womd be the 
provision of housing alternatives for those that cannot afford (conventional 
bousing." ^ 

Localitj/ ^pf'v'tfif" ^^*f'''^<^f^f'f'^^ ' ^ \ V ■ ' J 

See l*igg stajement (4/2S/7.S) : "Such, research could explore cominuuity atti* 
tildes ami knowledge about poteutiaT social changes, determine probable accept- 
ance, and iftonitor adoption factors during early years of the innovation." 



: Eberts: letter. (4/28/78) : ''If rural localities are to be revitalized with 
the "rural Aiperleuii spirit" of self-confidence, self-sufficiency and seirailflll- 
nient, It. seems evident that some, types of research along these lines should be 
undertaken and the results widely disseminated to local people. Market forces 
at both the uaClonaji local levels are now so complex that it is hardly possible 
for any given; entrepreneur to hrfve the technical expertise to understand, no 
. less monitor, the problems and processes.!* 

ImUtutional Ohaiaclcs to Dcvvlopment . : 

See Faux letter (4/18/78) : "Finally, the Department should be pressed on. 
research into the- institutional obstaHes to development. Monopolistic land 
ownership patterns, real, estate .speculutioiL-education oriented to urlian values,? 
lack of confldei^ee, are some of the ohstades tlm1\ everyone who hud attempted 
. rural developrijent has run into. If tlieiie are important obstacles t" development, 
then they shoi^lij have a priority in the LVeptxrtment's research." 
, See Kl)erts letter (4/28/78) : "S^o mud; of present agricultural research is 
geared to viewing ^tlie individual farm as the primary unit of agricultural 
activity that wliol^;;jti6ts of activities are overlooked— specifically the chain of 
local prpducer, selling to local proccss<n', selling to local distrilmtor.s, selling to 
local i)e()ple. Most agticultui-al research is . geared to studying productivity 
within specific crop products— milk- per cow. wheat" per acre, corn per acre, 
soybeans per 4icre, etc. T.lttle attention Is paid to the mix of agricultural 
pro<l;ict,s whi(»h is optimal or even economically possilile in an-v given locality. 
Most localities can support some local vegetable .farms,- dairy farms, orchard.s, 
and so forth; but analyses ()f the types and nijm!»ers of .such farms are lacking.'* 
Enerffu • u 

See Pigg statement (4/28/78) : "ru Kentucky, the national demand fol* energy 
has increased the scale of coal mining operations dramatically. Sin^-e thls is a 
non-renewable resource, the future economic and social health'of the coal areas 
is open to serious cpiestions. What i.s*liivcly to happen when the coal runs out? 
How many people are likely to uioveV How can we Initigate tlie "effects of the 
demise of coal? How can we better use present !>eneats from. coal exploitation 
to assure a solid future for families and communities V" 

See. Bond letter '(5/4/78). . . . , 

See Zippert statement (5/5/78) : "Research must thus !)e directed at develop- 
Ing alternative renewable energy sources which are not only cheaper thnn 
traditional sources, but also Indigenous to rural communities." "♦ ♦ ♦ Energy- 
<iosts not only Impact on housing, but al.so in industry and transportation. Re- 
search needs to be directed at the impact of rising energy costs on industrial 
location, in rural areas. That is, we need to know whether rising energy costs 
have; encouraged or discouraged industries in uon-metropolitan areas.*' "♦ ♦ ♦ 
With the advent of ^rising energy costs and a f^rowing reliance upon more 
s<>phistlcated machinery rfnd equipment, there exists an urgent need for researeh 
in technologies which requires small amounts of capital and use cheap, renew- 
able community-based materialsand fuels," i'-mb: 

Demographic MateriaU 

See Pigg (4/28/78). : "Another, need ccmcerns the reasons for and character- 
istics of return migration to rural communities. We are seeing more of tlxls 
literature, but we still need to know their characteristics, local family ties, 
impact on commiinlty services, demands for housing, etc. Without this informa- 
tion-community planning is reactiouarj-/' 

See Allen (5/12/78) : "Farmworkers have so infrequently been included in 
research projects of rural America,, that they are still at the basic stage of 
needing statistically accurate of their numbers, racial composition, and patterns 
of settlement and employment." "* * * E|itu re research and extension projects 
aimed at advancement of farmworkerJlfterests wiU have to find its. base in 
this type of statistical Information a«fonce these statistics are compiled the 
probleiinuatic areas can be more easily.TOined." 

See Threatt letter (6/1/78): "In order to ascertain" the needs of rural 
women, to evaluate research efforts and to put valuable findings to work, a 
sound data base must be established, Incredibly, such a data base currently Is 
nonexistent.** 

I'cderaX OxHlays 

See Wheelock letter (4/25/78) : "Our research on rural health, implementa- ' 
tion of .school lunch and breakfast programs,, and infant mortality, still sug- 
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gests that the poor In rural areas need, continncd. leverage from federal 
legislation." 

Land Use ami Ownership - ' " ' 

See FauK letter (4/1S/7S) : "Another .strategic qnesfioU conter.s around land 
n.se and land abnse. Knral .states and rural di.striets are often woefully ignorant 
of wavs of d\>V('loi)ing economically scnnid development sy.stcnis and of senonsly.^ 
reseai^-hi'ng cUfRTis and connterclainus on the is.sue of jobs versus the environ- 
ment. It is worti? noting, for example, that ccononnc'ci'ltona aro a most totally 
missing in that debato^l^hich means that, unrealisl^^rlaim^^ of joh generating 
potential of one iiivestmont or another hocoiiie factored into the decision- 

"'s^jc'b" (4/25/78): ''Finally, the USDA research sy.stem has heen 

grossly negligent in examining, the connection between changes m the structure 
of owliership of rural resources and the well being of rural comimniities.^Xhe 
owuership of farm land, for example, has been approached as a purely farm 
nuestion without considera-tioii of its consefinouccs for the wliol6 rural commu^ 
nitv This is a further reflection of the disciplinary specialization which seems 
to be inherent in the current research structure. There is an urgent need for 
some in-depth nualysis of how the ownership of rural resources, fnrudand, 
timber, energy reserves, etc.. is changing and how t^he consequent changes n 
the How of eaniiugs from those resources is impacting on rural community 
life." ■ . 

Jiural Credit Unions tt\ 
8ee Zippei-t statement (5/5/78) : •*I.euding institutions sueli as banks FmHA 
and savings and loans have not been very receptive to the poor and minorities 
who want to borrow money for whatever reason. These neglected are generally 
• left with no other institutions to which they can turn for loams The result has 
been unrepaired houses, under.-oapitaliml farms, poor health .services, and 
undeveloped ami under-developed small busiuessoH-to mention but a^ few, The 
only rec( ur.se is for these people to collectively form llieir own ere(lit union in 
order that tliev niav ohtniii the linaneing and capital they need. Kesearch is 
needed to determine the optimum number of members as ^yell ^^^s ;»»;^V";;^^^^^ 
eapital base these credit unions must have in order to provide l^^^ly needed 
service to tlieif low-ipcome members as well as to. remain n business. There is 
also a need for. research in the areas of minimum membership contribution and 

■ "^''a'^W^^^ increase the concenv for rural development researeh 

■ ""^See letter '\vio/'7^ : We do not need more research for knowledge 
about the terrible lack of decent water supplies, scNver systems, health delivery 

acicV,^h worse than urban-very bad trnnsportation. We need 

ZTiAi^ m our educational institutions who will teach a philosophy of rural 
livhig and what needs to be done to create a high quality of living for people 

"'l^^e^il;™ : - * * -e do not believe that a single 

research approach can meet the needs of rural peoine, particularly "on-farm 
oeoole Past USDA-.sponsorcd researclf has, indeed, been heavily farm-oriented. 
In addition, questions of technology have been explored far more PoUey 
^ questions There is a. great need for research that addresses policy and pro- 
Static issues relating to rural residents. The problems of^upn^farm rural 
peop e arb usually not technb-al but institutional in nature. They often lack 
basic services-such as adequate housing, water and sewer facilities and. 
. transportation— not because the technology for delivering these services is un:. 
avaib ble but because the institutions that make up the delivery f stem da not 
function lis well as they should for rural people. Ueseareh to evaluate Poliei(«, 
• to demonstrate successful management models, and to test program? ^^fl'lT. 
i^ badly needed. This kuid of research ean.be more readily ranslated into 
pollXfthat benefit rural people than technlcal.reseafch, although the continua- 
tion of the latter is obviously Important." 
See Flske (4/27/78), I'roposal Abstract. 
f B, Projections for rural development research: (1) mil they and can they he 

met and (2) should they he greater? ) 
; ' Comment: Specific answers for this question In terms of Projected. staff and 
researeh activity outinys , were requested of USDA administrators during the 
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of reactions to this (incstion were presented. ' ■ \ 
, .^ee Grissoui letter (4/22/78) : "* * *.If, on the other hand,\[JSDA is' en- 
couraged to pursue new objectives in rural de'velopmeiff research wi thou f^first 
conironting its.own involvement in the creation; of thesea)roblems, itHajifilikely 
that these efieorts will bear any fruit Indeed, it appears that welRJld be 

* guilty of reiuforcing. the inadequacy of, previous , research' 'hnd deSfoment 
efforts by allowing researchers to derivf a livelihood from studying the negative 

• consequences or their earlier w^orks." 

See. Sinclair, ef nl. letter (4/24/78) :• "There are. additional problem areas 
(rural development) iTi which we could and would Ukf#.<v,oxpand our research 
activities. However, it would be impossible to do so wi$l|,iwadaitional funding 
and personnel." ; 

See Wheelock letter (4/25/78) on threats to funding services. 

See Ward letter (4/26/78) concerning the conflict between information 
generated by small costs versus large scale agricultural researcli. 

See Fiske reference (4/27/78) to paper by Ftske and Zone (see bibliography). 

See Madden lettgr (4/27/78). Having emphasized the continued food and 
nber research focuS, aud its importance,. Madden notes that, "we can still argue 
that more and better work ne.eds to be done on rural development" Having 
reviewed the Title V rural development programs of all 50 states and Puerto 
Rico, I have (Concluded that : - ' * 

(1) It is indeed possible for a land grant university to mobilize and integrate 
their rei5earclrand extension resources to help rural communities identify and 
solve their own problems. 

(2) ♦ ♦ * for Mndden's second conclusion see Section III. .B.2. "New and 
Different Structures." 

(3) **Xhe nation's land grant universities should receive a - substantiar in- 
crease in funding for. Title V activity. But the expansion should be done 
carefully, subject to successful readings from a scientiflcally credible evalua- 
tion, with close attention to the lessons of the past and witli thoroughly inte- 
grated research and extension efforts. Kvahmtion should focus on the processes 
initiated by the universities toward helping the rural communities achieve 
greater capacity to identify and solve their problems— short term "quicky" 
projects should not be encouraged to the exclusion of long term projects.'' 

(4) Multiple-year funding commitments, should be offered so that long-term 
commitments may be made to attract and retain top quality professional 
research and extension personnel. Glvcfn the degree of success demonstrated in 
the previous four years, rural development researchers,]extension 'specialists 
and administrators throughout the nation were simply staggered by the 1979 
Kxdcntive Budget, calling for a zero budget for Title ^ I know faculty and 
graduate students who read this phenomenon as an in^ation that the Carter 
Administration had decided that rural development was not going to <iontlnue 
to be supported by the federal, government Some have changed their career 
plans,. away prospects for continued funding. This kind of funding uncertainty 
undermines the rhetoric of officials who claim rurar development research and 
extension are important aad should be expanded." 

(5) For Madden's fifth conclusion, see comments under; Section III. A., "Ex- 
amination of application of present research to rural situations." 

See Vande Berg letter (5/5/78) : "Yes, we do need additlonar research, but 
more than that, we need to get rural non-farm communities and people directly 
and purposefully invoh^d in the needs identification and application of what, 
is already known to tibse needs * ♦ ♦ need to systematically involve local 
people as the k,ey to n^e use (1) of their own talenti and local resources, and 
(2) of federal and stafg resources appropriate to their needs and problems." 
. See Meyer, letter (5/SI/78) : "Please, Senator, let us not spend millions more 
.for researching rural problems. Research materials lay floor to ceiling in offices 
like Rural America, Rural Advancement and others. What this nation needs 
now. is some action. The research funds suggested would only go to the same 
institutions that get most of the ^Federal research funds anyway^the Land 
Grant College and .University System— and they have not done anything of real 
value to correct matters. Take a hard look at rural education and try to flnd 
any real data of consequence. There is none ! Many smkll colleges and institu- 
tions across this country could make important contributions to the problems 
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V /composition of the mriouH.rvscfjLrcK priority c^^^ 

See Griysoni letter . (4/22/78) : •'Without denyiiij? the abiuulant productivity/ 
.aild per man. efficient*^ jf)f Americau agriculture, one .still must aekuowledgp the ^ 
private and public policies which fostered this success have also onconraj^ed . 
nueniployiiieut, overcrowded cities, 'dependence ilpon scarce uou-renewahle re- 
sources, deterioration of the farmer's relative econoniic-Gyiidition, serious losses 
of top soil throuj^h erosicnr, degraded standards of water. Excessive reli- 

ance on orthodox measures of yahio is' the hy.-pi'oduct ofwii si'lf-perpetnating . 
profe.ssional research elite' that oiierates witliotit a system of. accountuhility or 
checks and hahuict»s. :Mu(di DSDA and land ^rant research^escapes the pr.ocess 
of peer review and replication which are the keys to re.sponsilde scholarship. 
Iie*?ejirch needs are prioritized and translated into funded projects without 
adequate participation and review l/y private university scholars, expert.s from 
a sutficiently1)road ranglJ <>f academic disciplines, or exiierienced, knowledgeable 
citiiiens of rural America." '* " . ' • 

Also see ease materials presented with Grissom letter (4/.22/7S). 

1. Representation of rural development researchers 
. See Faux letter (4/18/78). • ' 

See Pujiuioto letter (4/l!»/7S) : "SoniJ of the tnpics uajtivated nie to under- 
take research while iit the ruiversity /If California, DaVis^ I was struck liy the 
interests of a number of difCereiiUjiulriii'^' — small 1'ariners, co(nierUtives, farm- 
workers, urlian afrricultunilists. ^froupsi^iiij; (piestions about more eipii table 
and a(!-couutal)le ways rtf land and 'water us^^ — were low or not even, on the 
agenda as tarj;ets of ctuicern for land grant college research." • 

Also See Fujimoto list of. sources and tlje bildiosraphy for documeutatibh on 
the 'exclusiou of thp alternative aj^riculture movement, especially. Ftijiiuoto's 
"Tlie Moveuuuit for au» Ecjdoj;ical Ai^riculture and Appropriate Technology," 
materials from llie Nati(uial Ceirter tor Apijropri^ate Tech,n(|loj;y, and Esben- 
shade's^ "Fa rniiu;; Sources for Social alid 'Fc(dofj:ically Accouniable Agricul- - 
ture," (Althouj^h these yiaterials w^ere submitted, unffaiunately most were too. 
vt)luminous for this record and /may-be' al»tained f nun the sources listed in. the 
biblio^rraphy.) , . 

2. The need for uon-j;overnnient, mui-univepsity representatives of rural 
people and communities ^ * - ,* ■ — 

See Fujiinoto letter. (4/ip/78) alul biblioj;raphy ; especially materials pre- 
sented at a Ccuiferencc: "The PcMjple and the University/' 

See Ziuuuerman statement (5/1/7S). , 

''See Grissorp better (4/22/78) : * * It is important to understand that the 
ITSDA and liUnd Grant system , is a-vast professional network. lieseareh irfonies 
are necessary . to attract and eta'ploy j^raduate-studOnts .ami purchase expensive 
laboratory equipment. In turn, tUest students graduafe. become teachers and/or 
researchers autl -require ua)re funds with which to attract students and fully 
utili^^e their laboratory resources. . i 

"This pheuoiaeuou; in a relatively short period of; time, has resulted in a. 
sizable interest j^rOup totilly dependent on the taxpayer for its livelihood. These . 
professional researchers presently request, public funds utilizing a formula tied 
to gross agricultural salc^. as tUou;;h It were their right to a guaranteed mini- 
mum wage. The work, of these researchers has come to reflect tlicir concerns, 
'interests, and .skills rather than the needs of any identifiable public cOhstitii- 
" ehey." • V ■ • -^,„ > . ■ ■ , . ' ' • 

See W%elo6k letter (4/25/78)': ^'AU of these "non-agricultural rural develop- 
ment" concerns invariably relate Imck to, if not enhance the cause for. agricul- 
ture or hiiuuin nutriti(m research and extension ediwratlon. I feel applied agri- 
culture research, with its storehouse of knowledge- and new but underutilized 
technology, can only protit from closer t:onuuunication between universities and. 
local coiunuuiities."" . 

See Fl.ske letter (4/27/78) which reintroduced the materials cited by Fuji- 
noto"(4/lD/78). Also.see bibliography. 

Sbe Zippert (5/5/78) : •'The time is long overdue for research on the effec- 
tiveness of researchers as well as the extonsitai otficers themselves. * * * We 
believe it baig ortifdue for the extensicni service to. reevaluate the constituency 
it was initially esfl'iblished*T<» serve and determine whether or not it-s goals are 
being Wwi. We can document many ca^^es across the S^aitheast where farmers 
ancj non-farmers have iuTcr seen the county agent in spite of repeated .solidta- 
Uons for assistance. W,e cannot coihprehend how a certain county in the Black 



Belt of Alalmmn in fioleoted'aB oue of the most progressive' (?ounties in the state 
fi8 far as ruvul developiiieut Is eoricefned wheH the vast Majority of its Black* 
residents who make up over hUlf of its populatidn is. subsisting perilously close 
to the poverty level. It is because of the general unresponsiveness of the exten- 
sion service to the relevant rural development^needs of o.ur constituency t\-hy 
orgahfzations like the Federation must asBunre a leadership role in the better- 
ment of the <iuallty of rural life." 

If the results are not relayed to rural residents for their use and. application, 
the effort may be regarded as futile. The Federation believes tliLs to be a major 
defect in rural research. It seems as though research and its findingsSiave been 
the domain of only a select few as the masses liavp generally been excluded. 

To counter thiis, .we believe that research is too important to' be left solely to 
researchers. There must be a greater community involvement in. the issues 
selected, the way the research is conducted and the dis.seniiuation of pertinent 
results. This means that local communities should be involved all the way in 
the decision-making t)rocess. The fiXten.sion sJ^Ktem should have a contact person 
in every sipuillcant population locality to ehstire that the research is being with 
that community's intereiff at heart. Information distribution should not be left . 

*only up to the county, agent and his extensioijt* staff, but should also be done by 
schools,, churches, civic bodies, add community organizations.' 

.^ee Alien (5/1^2/78),; *'The extension and research service has not adequately 
established coiumunit'^<tion;and contact witli tlip minority conmmnity." 

♦^• 'An e\amin{ition' of the states havjug large farmworker populations ' 
reveals that there has been only one Title V project which was actually aimed 

lat holpliiK fiirunvorkers." ^ • . 

f* ♦ ♦ We wouhl rectnnmend a coniplete examination on both the. state and 
nqitional level of the ^roJects which have been c:jrried ouf, to examine their 
responsivene.sTi to the minority communities: Renewed efforts must be made to 

.seek ndnorlty reiirosentation on the decision making committees in oi'der to 
assure their future equUl participation." 

D. Examples of inahiliti/ of rcacarchora concern vd._ irAth' rural development 
reaeartU to receive funding and support from V€l>A and the univeraitics 

.See Fujinipto materials, referred with letter (4/10/7S) : *yThe interests 
of a. number of different pubUcs-r-small farmers, . cooperatives, farmworkers, 
urban agrieulturalists, groups having questions about more equitable and ac- 
countable ways of land and water use — wer^e low or not even on the agenda as 
targets of concern for land grant college research." 

See AVheelo^k letteiN (4/25/78) : "It is my experience that this style of re-, 
search (Involvement of local communities) falls between extension and research 
as perceived by many, authorities and receives little support from .eit|ien In 
tact, development of new research constituents (commimity) may be perceived 
ais a major threat , to the already diminished funding sources of, traditional 
styles of agricultural research and extension. Thus, research of' this nature is 
not likely to 'receive, support without separate authorization and funding such 
tis through the Rural Development Act." , 

See Bossi letter. (4/25/78) : **A second concern is the need for greater involve- 
ment of non-lind grant uni\*ersl.ty participation in USDA supported rural 
research. This was authorized in the Rnrnl Development Act of 1972 but, to my 
knowledge^ hag n(*t been ^>idely implemented. There is a great need to link 
rujal deve^lopment research with other disciplines which are frequently not well 
represented within the land. grant universities. Perhaps greater support shoidd 
be given to contracting, .with non-institutional research entities which can make 
interdisciplinary linkages without the political constraints of the university 
eystem. These are possibilities which deserve greater attention." 

1. Rigldify within the Land Grant System which prohibits certain rural 
issues fr0m, surfacing— siippressed research. , . S • 

See. Sinclair et al. letter (4/24/78) : **We have seen no evidence of ^'suppres- 
sion" df legitimate research proposals in rural development in the Northeast. 
With limited resources, poorly devbloped or lower priority research proposals 
cannot, and should not, be financed." . 

See Madden letter (4/27/78) : **In iny ten years as a professor at a land 
grant university, and with ejjtensive contacts nati(mwide, I can recall no 
instance ill which tlie iinding^pf well designed i^nd profeissionally executed 
research (that has been property documentetl and well written) has been sup- 
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proWd, roi^'ardlcss of Its siil)jo(!t matter. The only" cases in whiclf reports liavQ 
been Huppresstnl liuv{» been mnnnscripLs that failed to meet (!(mventi()nal stand- 
ards*of Kcientilly {iiiality— false inferencfes of cani^iiUty, invalid data, failure to 
document' conclusions-r-in general, fuzzy thinking, . non-scicntilio, .pseudo re- 
searcU. ResearclierA af< citizens. havo. the rij:lit"to pnblis^li anytUins tlicy wish, • 
i'ncUuTinK unscicutillc. and noiMloCumcntcd .speculations and opinions. IIundred»s ' 
of pnbli.shin^ companies, are willinp; to publiijh.aliy thing as long as the authou" 
will pay tlu» coj^t of publication.. 'However, as d rcscarvhiii^ if one wishes to 
publish a niahiiscTipt which will carry the credibility ^of a Vcientinc report, it 
Auis;t pass cchain standards of validity, ri|J^or..aTui;ol)je<?ti»vitj\lf by "suppressed 
researcir"^ yi\\\ roflT To tbo (luality control procedures followed by profcssi^onal 
referccd journals and ex peri men t station V"l)ctin editori?, I would a;?ree that 
.siich supprpssion docs exist and should oontiiiuc. Uescarch(ys should 'continue 
to be ru(iuired to document tfie scien title proccssesN used'; they must rigorously 
present the 'lindings in a way that makes the line of reasoning repcatnble. ' 
Unle.ss professional standards' continue to be* inlposcd on r-tiSenrcluM-s, their." 
writings and their cxpcrti.se will be of no more value than those of any other 
•pel-son. And in my opinion, society would 1)e deprived of tJie keys needed to. 
'unlock the mysteries- of rural. dcveloi)n«'nt. Therefore, I, hope certain* kinds of 
"resenreir' will continue to be .suppressed— the kiiul that falls to ^mcct the 
standards. of profes.slonal excellence. There is no reason that rural development' 
,rcsi»arch or any other applied research. should be Ic^s scientitically v.ilid than; 
research dj^ne in.any o tiler tl eld." . i . • * ^ . 

Wee Youmans letter .(4/28/78) : "I- am .sure that certain rural issues lia\e. 
been suppressed across tile country from r^arc^i attention. ))ut I don't believe 
very many arc suppressed for political or philosophical reasons. In fact; I 
woJld as.sert .that a larger anionnt" {)f non-foOd, non-til)er. research is "boot- 
legged" in ihc agriehltural establishment than is snppresse;!!. The reason ff)r 
this -boot-legging" is to socumi .funding. The administrators are, willing, but 
funding is insecure and ditlicult to tlnd. It has been ^liillcnlt to secure solid* 
fpn(Wig-for the research that is now being recogniml as a major coneem in 
rural areas of tlie country. The sustained research siippcu-t is threatened every^t 
>VUere/ tinder s^ich conditions it is ditficult to convince admini,sfrators that,jthey 
have the llexiiility to fi^ee funds u\r research wTth no visible clientele that .will 
politically support tliis type of effort." . v ; 

< TI. R Title V. Research.— When these hearings ^ye^e first designed, an 
attempt was made to avoid prolonged at.tentfon upon ally research emergency 
frtrtu a specific Act of Congress. We were'^afraid that to do so .would orient tlie 
hearings toward such detail. that many of tlie larger i.^snes would be- lost. 
However, one specitlb activity, Title V ^)f tJie V,)T2 Rural Dervelopment Act, \yas 
/ raised so many t^mes during Hearings activities that comments as to its impact 
can not 'be ignored. Title V' stands as the ohy significant' program activity at 
USDA to bridge the oft-noted gap between rbsearch'iUul extension. . 

Discussion and Evaluation of TitlcY. T ; • ; . <• 

See Testimony from the hearings by last panelists. 

See Cornnian letter (.2/14/78):. Ci^rnman outlines the key source material 
from the Kational Rural Center which deals with Tit^d' V. These materials' 
(available from the JiaticAj^l Rurar Center) are listed in the Bibliography^ 
under, Cornnian, Mnddetl, and Moihtyre respectively. 

See Christ'ensen letter (4/18/7S) : "It is tn^e in^ some 'states this (Rural 
Development) has had a slow beginning and it.^as bedn difficult to get research 
that took a look at the non-agrieultnral aspeetVi of ^ the rural areas. Nevertlie- 
les.s. this has changed drastically over the Inst few years. It has espeeially> 
changed since the Rural Development Centers/have been ' established through 
funding fn)in Title V of the 1072 Uuiral Development Act. Th«se Centers have 
all been involved in identifying research needs and have begun to play a real 
catalytic kind of role in getting the kind of research done that is needed. 

'•Here in California Title V has proven to be very valuable to us because it 
made it possible for us to attack problems in a different way than we have in 
the past. By requiring that funding be iised for new and innovative programs, 
that.it be a combination of research and-^- extension activity,: it has been a 
catalyst for us to involve a numb(>r of faculty members ifTwliat we feel is a 
very productlv^program." 

See Madden fatter (4/27/78) and bibliography.. 



MadUen's Icttpp umkes explU'it ijie tins bo.tween rurnl dovelopment legislation 



intent (as embodied in Uie IMral 
of that Aet: /'The 'evaluation (of 



)eV(J()pnient Act of 3071?) and one title, (V) 
Mtle V) was done in eooperation with USDA 



and the National .Rural Center. It was not p(75silile within the seope of that 
study to eouduet a rigorous evaluiition of each state's Title V pro^rairt. Uather, 
it was an evaluation of the law — an examination of all the state programg^o 
ascertain whether the idea nude,- 
As discussed -in tho» attached ropl 
pfH)vi(lecl suthcient funding is alio* 
arid procedures are utilized !>y th^* 



lyii>g the legislation is inherently workable.- 
rts, the "basic idea of Titro^V seems viable, 
ated and effective administrative structures 
institutions of highci- learuingy For further 



detaiJsfj see Madden letter (4/27/7H), ^^ilere the implications of Title* V induced \ 
research and extousjou are presen|:}d. ' . . » . 

See Younians letter (4/28/78) :r 
.Rural Development Aet of 1972 ga 
ing to uon-f()od— non-fiber, altho 



In the .Western UnitcuJ States, Title V of tliQ 
\'C a great ])oost in ie/itimatization and fund' 
igh the funding was most iyiportant. The 
peopU? did not need to bo identifiejcl and rec^-uited when this effort started. They 
were already iiy' place, These soft fundi} could secure larger amounts of thpse . 
people who areAlready in place ti ul could extract their time from other activi- 
ties to fo(;us on'nonfarm rural research and education. The uunibers may not 
be large^.biit most people have fojmd administrators supportive of their Interest 
in non-farm research, but too frequently not able to idcjitify funds to support 
the effort." ^ i v • , ' 

See Ivuennen letter- and materials on Title V in Delaware (o/S/YS). 
See Zippert (5/5/78) : /'One' rembdy for the Rural Development problems 
listed iibove lies in the expandedf.piplementation of the authority in Title V of 
the Rural Development Act for jjiyolvihg non-Ltind Grant institutions in rural 
research. lOxpandlng the group oti eligible institutions, including non-traditional 
community I)ased non-rfrollt organizations, Uiat could (xualify to receive Federal 
research support will increasQ tlie scope, quality and responsiveness of farm 
and non-farm rural research." ' ■) ; , 

See Linder (5/10/78): "Rcstoriufj the Title V appropriation ^to Vhe itural 
r)evelopment Act legislation sli^oiild be implemented. The recommendation made • 
by tho National Association of •St!tte;j£4jniversities ;iud Land-Grant Colleges 
should be used as a guideilne. They are recommending ,$5 milKon for Section 
502(a) and .$4 million for SW^ori 502(b). Of the Rural Devolopment Aet of 1972. 
for FY 1971). Additionally, restoration of funds for the PL 89-100 prpgram 
A^bieb included ?360,000 for the regional Rural Deyelopmont GeuteTS should be 
implemented: 

'•The grass root audience affected by Title V is the G7 in Hi ion people living 
in rural America. This population encompasses 17.500 communities." . 

Add to Ihi.s number the eontipuing stream of urbanites who have become 
disillusioned by the big city and are bow moving to rural AmericA at a rate of . 
380.000 per year! A 3970 survjey of people living in metropolitan areas, found 
that 65 percent said. "I wiiut to get to the rural liYe." 

It was also in 1970 that construction was tinie.s. higher in rural America, 
manufacturing growth beeh'me 2 times greater, aiul the wagii gap between rural 
and city I)egan to close. 

These figures uiake us proiid'. But. this growth needs guidance. Title V Is 
pointing the way to a better life, ^yithout Title V, we could import alPthe 
problems of the big city. ' ' ; 

III. APPLIC.UIILITY AXD .\VAI LABILITY OK RESEARCH TO RURAL PEOPLK— 
• ISSUES OF ACCESS AND USEFULNESS . • 

A: Examination of application' of present researeh to rural situations 

See testimony from the attiml hearings. Especially see statements by French, 
Fields and Navarro. ^ ^ 

See Christensen statement (\yitn letter,. 4/18/7S) : "The researeh base for 
community development has only in a small degree been established as iirmfly 
as that undergirding agricultural and home sciences.", ^ 

Also see Christensen stateinent for identification of types of research needed 
in extension (with letter 4/18/78). 

Spe Fujimoto letter and materials (4/11^/78).- 

See Grissom letter (4/22/78) : **The dissemination of research conclusions is 
most often limited to in-Uouse USDA publications with limited readerships and 




agricultural maRftZlneH Whtch often depend upon commercial adverHsers rather 
subsc-ribere for thdr iiuancial support^ (Five different agricultural 
l^ublications arp sent to me each month^ free of qharge, hiul full of answers to 
questions I^have not asked lind replete with solutions to problems that are not 
mine. Iji mos,t oases the jbftrnals' advertisers are in the business of selliuK the' 
S problem iheutifled by the authors of the accompanying arti- 

,S.ee^Ward lc;tter (4/20/78) ♦ it is'also important to ^fine the cliontel(^ 

. for information oil niraldevelopment." ' " ^ . \ 

« Si«^ Mad(tgi;,aetter (4/2^^^ cdmmon feature of. all the • successful*, 

xme A programs is thnt^thoir resenrdi efforts^were 'applicable' (as mentioned 
,%^^oui: outline) to rural dfevelopwiont couceriis." For detailed eiump.res see the 

ADpllcnmilty and- Aya lability of Research to .Rural People' plaees too ihucli 
of the hlanie on extelision. I am a researcher, and I will assure vou that when 
research ami extenslpii fall to Ret their act toRether, this is as nnich the 'fault 
■of one as the othegj-and perhaps pven ndore to hlame are the administrators- 

,o7.resea\ Kd Snsh^^^ '''"'""•^ ^'^'^''"""'^ lnte„ratl„n ; 

Also froin Majjden letter {4/27/78) : "I cannot overstate the importance of 
funcUomUy mtegraung research ,m cxtcnion. The law clearlv d stiShes 
research fron, extension: their budRe.t allocations are explicitly distii.tt And 
In some states the two activities are almost like separate natloiLVeacl.-^vlth Its- 
own lanKuape and 1ft) own currency. In JTe most successful rural development 
jroKrams, however, we Hud research and extension wnrkiuR hand im hand Often 

■ person. will rgoelve someipf !"« or her salary arid other support from 

^ Title V rescareh; monies, and some from Title V extension— a joint research and 
extension appolritmeut. This iirranRement is obvious!^ conducive to an Intl: 
KHited research and extension proRrnm. lu other cases. efTer-tive 'nteKratlon has 
hoen achieved thrpuRh team efforts by two or more persons detenulned to work 
effectively tope her to solve a superordluate problem. Of paramount importance 
1.S havhiK an administrative structure and rwvard, .system (for pay raises pro- 
motion and tenure) which will encourage reseaTch to do their reseai-ch prob- 

<i devclo^pmppt " extension people who are attempting to facllltijte rural 
"Recent budget discussions seem ^o favor a larger share of Title V dollars 

nTtivf/ip/ wiHi'„"".ifr'"T?^^"'"'-^'' 'y'V' " «=""stant share going to each ol the two 
. actiyltie.s. While this kind of mixture, may be desirable In mfist locations, I 
wo.uld prefer to see the monies merged under the control of a single progrim 
adminisitrator wlio woutd have the power (in (jonsnltatton with Wropriate 
state and local advisory bodies) to allocate funds .flexibly in any comhinatibn 
of research and extension that would seem most promising, as a way to attain 
the essential process" for achieving rural develoj)ment. As described fully in 
our policy statement, tlie essential process must be constructive, comprehensive ' 
lnclu8ive,.and rational," (See. the statement for a full discussion of this CQn- 

_ See Clayton (Cl/J/78) : "Although variation exists between the statefj, a con- 
siderable amoijfitVof "hands:0u^ Rural Development* work has focused on orga^ 
nlzing commiifaitl?6, identifying lecfders, ami so forth. Much of our Rural 
Development Jresea^h;-on the other^ hand, has lacked in application/prfft of 
the problem has been a detachment by resejjrciiers from (he clientele they are 
serving Also to blame h^s beeii the failure of extension presonnel to improve 
the decision-making capabilities of rural cli6ntele groups. It is my belief that 
the researcher must interact with his client groups. Moreover, SinH)ly delivering . 
the decision^making rapabilitifes of local {loaders is likelv to prove fruitless This 
same type of. problem is emerging hrtlie several states where incrlisinglF 
.sophisticated clientele groups are emerging. We. iu Florida, for example, are" 
having increasing contact With local and regional planners who deal with Rural 
Development wsues. These fellow professionals are looking for subject matter 
expertise from economists, sociologists, and others in the Laud Grant System 
As we provide them data and tools.it !)ecomes apparent that they. too. are \i[ 
nee<Vof help iii uttliyjug tJicse^ inputs- to tins decisiou-processes with which thef 
rfre. involved. The les.son in all this, i believe, is that clo.<;e coordination be- 
tween research and extension is critical. .Several sta^^have recognized this by 
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M^f^M^f ".^^^ wirtTjolnt researcli/exteiiKion appointments. ^\^hile I am not. 
M re^that this type arraiiKement applies ii\ an analaKons fashion to USDA 
<Tconsiaeratff " ^^o^^^.it might be an organizational arrangement worthy 

The role of Extension Service 
• See FiHke letter (4/227/7S) and 
.Cooperative Kxtensiou Erfort.H a 
rornia. Kxample"^ (see Ml)liograp 
. Nion component; sp6clffi&ally foeusinj? on 0)()pbraMvo Kxtei^ 

'X'!- manpower and Mieir -t\r with the social' and agricultural eondil 
' tlons of the ciuuntioH within ^vhich they are Located. -The lindings .shhwed that 
.cooperative I-iXtenston activities corttJlated qnite positively with the ♦modern 
hTh^"^ wnn^'^i''"'^^'"^^''^'' ^^^^ no correlatfou with the S 

f P *rnr ^ " ^''^"^ ' ^'"^ ^^''^ ^"'^ ^ m'ff«/tt^c Correlation With 

. the rural isolation and poverty' factor. Tluvse* thidings have major Rural 
.j:l)evelopiuent p.)licy implications for California major uurai 
' T «ce Pjgg statement (4/2S/78) which details the smcoss of Extension Service 
am yp r™ impression ai?d opinion, therefcn-e. that 

. ample research information is serving nou^frtrm rural people. Undoubtedly 

^ion'^<hi^^.v''^l^l "'u ^'V^'""^"' like (,thcr ^scrvi^«e• orga\iix.atic)ns. ?S 
^^cm <hics Imve dithculty reaching the 'hard-to-reach' villi program l.enefits 
>r Wt 'nr^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ (Kxpjiidcd Foods ami Nutrition Kducation 

ni r/no^o. f V <Uunonstratcs Ayliat i« u^ded to overcome some of the present 
oh.stacles (1) more, manpower. Ill rural development i)rogram areas and (•>) 
™fiedp^^^^^^ support for funds for E)>tensi(M/^litch are not ti<.r to 
Sec VandcHerg (.WTS) : -Too many people feel that rural development' is 
the prm idiug of grants and loans f<n- puhhc, facilities, housing, transportation - 
i>tc.! Ihose^ai-e (uily the tools. What is needed is the catalvst-~the (.rganiiser-^ 

nLIn? Z^^'^'^'"^*-"*" ^* •^^■»"'^--t'> 1»'1P IH'oplc hi their own c<nn- 

1 unities design heir own plans with help from experts and then ca'rry them 
out with the tocds or resources at their. di.sihisal." : 

.1. Laclv of extension commiinication with non-fnriii rural people 
Vnrtfv^^^^^^^^^ "'Another strategic question deals with the need ^; 

fc)r g eater .self-.suthciency on the part of non-farm rural people to allow -them 
to i^iDstitute goods and services produced through their own labor for the com- - 
n wl?/ f"?^^ services whose prices ^frve been' inilated by tlie ur])an ' 
market. A ke.v elenf^nt in tins, of ccmrse. is the crcaMon of cooneration self, 
help systems, [here have been. a huge iiiiiiil»er of such systems attempted in the 
ast-^lozen years. Ami for the^iiiost part theM^^cpartment of .Agriculture has 
been indiirercnt or hostile. AY^^fe: hjh'e^^^^^ from these efforts? Wlia is 

the Department doing to dis.^ijjiiiate wlmt we hav^ ■ 

hni^rMnrHr ^'^^i ^"^^^^C^^^ ' ''^^ .^u^y probable, that the^iext nio.st 
niiportaiit thing to happen in order to facilitate rural development in the most 
rural counties is t^o crrtUe greater professional and political planning capabili- " 
[.iTn. V' J'^''''' l;>fa ties..Expenenee aiifl our data- have sUowii that professional 
planning capoMlities can and (lo impact on a variety of development activities 
hi, these ocal ties Such activities .inchfde everything from creating greater ■ 
opportunities in the economic base of these localities to making availalde a 
greater variet.v- and coiiiph^xity of'/services to local populations. The profcs- 
sional staff slnaihl pr9l)ably include not cmly individuals who are familiar with 
federal and stnte goveriimciit progrnms. but also (>coiioinists to advise on missed ' 
econonnc opportmiitjcs and. to perf. rni local fcasil)ility studies, sociologists to 
assist m , forming effective dtixensi advi.sory conimittc'i^s on important public . 
aiuhpnvate services, plauuers to coordinate the above and project activities 
into land bused facilities, and an (fverall policy manager to cooVdinate all of 
. the. above activities into a coherent program. • • 

• -'In scmie ins•tan('c^s. pro with these c:ip«bilitics can l)e found in rural 

ocalities. CtM-tJiinly the more nri)an of tli(> rural counties have numerolis 
individiialfe^ ("harged wilh such responsibilities. For the nu,.st part however 
these individuals seldom have a visi.ai of the possibilities of the outcomes 
of their work* and they seldom; have vm-y hi«lily developed skills in ininle- 
meiiting their iirogranis. Few liav(» advaiiced dvgroes with liighlv specialised 
skills. Most suffer i»ecause rural poliJical •'climates" do not favor aggressiveness 
in seeking development strategies.and processes. In anv insfance. rural (revel- 
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services at reasonable prices they can afford uto pay. . „„w,„ „„f 

%PP rhriateiisen lette^^ (4/18/78)-: "* * * the iaud grant system can carry out. 
tl.fmSo1e oTr«rarde<4lop^^^ and extension. The same strnctnre that has 
. been^ Xssful in aKriculU.ral and extension '^ts"!^ uplfc.^^ U • 

' tntnl riirnl areas Tlie liigKCSt mistalsa we could inaKfe ih to ( itpncaie lue 
S8^o^system■^^i k other delivery mecl.auisms. If we. are interested in 
tnlSilS^y ^^^ service to the. local people we will 'adapt and use t^e 
Sni irhave estalilishcd ratlier than add new ones. anteM is no doiilit tfiat ■ 
t?e cai havef i^n fnipact on helpfuK to solving tiie pfoDleras in the rural areas A 
Sinclair et al etter (4/23/78) : '/We can see no compelling -reason to 
estliWisli a nm bureaucracy Within the USDA specincally to Promote research , 
fr elision i^I turui development. Within what was formerly ERS, there arp 

• «everaf div"si^s whos^ responsil.iKty is in this- 

thpqp, I visions to lie lesMi.sive. Furtlierniore, this could lead to duplication of 
• fffort ahicb °* complementarity between .research _ 

rpinteil'to** the farni-tood-fiher -Sectors and the moUfarm sectors. 

Se^ Madden let er (4/27/78) : "I offer a mited answer : (a) in some^areas 
•of t^G country lefinitely no-the existing sjlstem has proven to be hifihly 
fffealve °anB'b i» rt-ther locations, the jury is still out. Thcamounts-of money 
ftlircated.to the states through Title V, for example, were so small Uvera^ng 
rp« than $50 000 a vcar per state) that ineffective programs gouid be Justified 

.. aS"on*t^eTouiiils of non-sUP^^^ ^''S? ^ "^^°/raTed wou^Vi^ r" " 
fipUvprv avfitem'^ls not likely to b^rented* nor If created \\oui(l ^"^ceive uie 

• lefe s of suSort needed to'maKeM work. For ^^.fter or worse tl^ ext^^^^^^^^^ 
svstem— with its vast network of state and county , offices— is the onlj system 

. we cTn reasonaM^ eipect tQ have In the foreseeable ■ future. The-^ystem has , 
iirnvrn to be effective hi regard to commercial agriculture. And in mttny states 
ft has aireadraeinon^^^^^^^^^^ "high level of effectiveness in facilitating rural 

>inv we need a new system. A more effective : strategy is to DuilM/ on tne 
■ l?renrths and Correct tiie weaknesses of the sy.stem that already exists If we. 
Sfor a revZtimiary new. system, we rtay have to wait a. very long time, 
and th^re is nrguaSe it would work .any better than the one we already 

''"sPft Plce statement (4/28/78): "Nevertheless, I see few ftlternfttives: ^o. 
. ,prXiS on-go nrSneral programmatle support for Extension rural devel- 
nnmpnt no Ivities if they are to be effective even tiially. .What i.s also, needed,, 
men is Oie . "^lopmenTnf alteniativ, forms of "cconntahiUty One means is 
thP more costly (pciaiiips) approach of cinplbying persomiol with specific Ex- 
Jensh^n rural development responsibilities in ratlier small , geoffl-aphic areas 
Wher is to defclw more sensitive evaluation techniques for prVgram support ■ 

w 11 sa i"fy tlm a^^^^^ needs. Such evaluation prooe<lures shou d 

SiSt the neSn^^^ for . deterniinhig laccountability . and would 

"^^^Wotrpt'^SS^ VS^"^^ the smith-Lever Act of 1914 
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doubtilj^f bP^^^ Rcographic areas. ^Urar developmehf could un- 

aouDteuiy be linstentKl K the personnel wefe made available " 

f*AVhf/«VrT^f l'^/'^*'^ = 'iHi"? describes health instltuMons in Arkansas, 
cffori oftJ^ Sstem'?' being serviced, by the research and Extension 

See testimony - at the hearings from French, Nafarro, and ifiekls. 
See Faux le tcr (4/18/78) : "Other strategics relate t;. energy HoW are 
.rural people going to prepare themselves' for tjbe expected skyr.^keiA'eV^ 
Vci«./S^„'''r",*^ dependeuee.^iraecess on th; „St\mS 
What is being done to develop .cnergy^sa?Mnt¥)Mflsportatiou SysttoisV W is 

. See materials .submitted by Fujimoto (4/]i)/78> . ■ ~ 

cii^f nl- (4/24/7S) : "In Vermont, we believe that the Extension 

Serviee is eommitting a signlfleant share of its efforts to the mob ems of non^ 
farm people anil such work is expanding" piooiems or non- 

fn^l^ i'ifc'K .«tntemeut (4/28/78) in succe.ss/aud frustration iu extending serviee 
to "hard to read" rural people in Kentucky • ■ 

rfpl'oin^l ^""^ ruriij development being served by rural 
JSrheaUrXLr' <^--»»" eooperative.s, alte%atfv"e 

«ee hearing record for overview presented by USDA. 
■ spe^i^fle^rSolf b^Tft^^^^ .-<| Mad.leu^.^:/27/78) fo^ 

altefnnii"Jff^rm„-^'^* and Wheelock (4/25/78) for ea.se materials eon^erning 
nativ^es^"^""'" "^^^^"^^^^ '^^^^ ^""^ (4/27/78) for discussion of neW alter- 

See.Pigg (4/28/78) f6r ease materials. "Many rural developmait strategies 
presently go, unexplored. Most of the.se fall in a category which might be 
wori"^ 'a ternatives- or 'nontraditional.' Such approLhes would Include 
wn?Pr «,?ni»Tc""„"^''^ """native housing, individual or cluster 

Lnul ^P l^^ or. waste >vater treatment Jacilities managed centrally! and 
health maintenance organizations, among, others. Such innovative approaches 
nnu 1?''?;'^^^ Skeptically _by rural 'oommunitics. We alreat^ £ hSrSfffl- 
morp nffliu-f^"""' iudividual adoption of inhovative technologies; it is even 

Spp iff". ^ ^°n>^"'>'ty acceptance for social innovations ! " 

t?ee Bond letter ,(5/4/78) on movations in housing research and technoloCT 
as a case— Clemsoii Rural Housing Research Upit. imu tecnnoiogy 

^' ''^apmcnt c^nca^^ ^'"^""^ '^P^^'"!^^^'^ research for rural deveU 

Role of Research ij) policy ami program formulation- 
oee ^tuby article enclosed below. 

.«„^i„"^W;?^^^"'''^^ 1°'^ Development of Limited Use to National Policy- 
makers." GAO Repwt #HRD-77-34 April 4, 1077: . ^ 

f„ „ ^i""^^",^'^ ?5 social re/earch and development, however, are generally Umited^ 
Ln^^TSf ^^^^•'"•^ """l development has b^n au- 

thorized in broad subject areas, for the most part to serve agencies and State and 
local governments; planning has been fragmented accordinl to the orgaXSon 
of agency acUv ties.; the disseminaUon of results has been relatively in "ffwtive 
sTwuTo^resuUs ' " been hindered by factors suQh as iMcces' 

b^iSKA^O^^^^^^ 

.This report outlines a process for planning and carrying out congressional 
oversight of programs. This process could be used by congressional coSttees 
to keep tfack of programs as they arc ca(*ied out er changod in resSe to 

S^Zo^^l^^S^.^'' ''''''''' -'^-n . 

I-ack of an , overall Research Strategy. Sec Faux (4/18/78): '.'Without a 
strategic context, the pieces of research do not build on each other aZ Ld 
JIIh ""^ very limited use. Moreover, tlicy do not perform their 
'function of helping governments, individuals and community organizations at 
the state and local level to develop. insights and knowledge that will l X °7,m 
make stratcgio choices about their future." ""iMieip inem 
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See Fujlmoto lf«" •nnterldfl^^V ,vhlch ^>•e thlt.k needs 

See AVheeFock letter (4/iJ.>/'«) . . i"'- f'^^^'''^^ j to iuiplmnent cm »i sinnll 
support nntiouxvide^. and ""^ ^^^'^ '''^.■"'^tK oomiuumtles - 

scile with our'limit^ed resources, the direct l .um ^^^^^ 

in the resenreh ,,roooss-tro, . je,^^';" ."^""^^eU veen the il^.ivor.ity and ^.^ 
witlon of re«cnrc-h results ahe pnrtmr^^^^^^^ «r«clnntes otmn 

loonl cmnnunlly henolUs h^th. ; linl<a«e. Tl.eir 

institutious and «rcvplcas.-d . dcA ehm^ enhanc(ul as they incor- 

,;:s,fo.i!^!.=u;^io\\.^^^ - • 

; See Ffske (4/27/7S), proposod . , KvLen^ion Service has wit- 

has a sorions i>■'l«'•^'•» "^V'-^i^jT" ' \;Xn" he ho elits ..f rural dcvjph.p- 

nuMrt.-pn.«ruius. Tins .s >'«''7';^ Hu.^^^ of rural .levelopn.ent are. 

meat efforts. SiuVe many f " /i 'V^^ is .iiilifult to dem,.nst.rate 

• <n.al»alive, ajukexponeurr;. nb „f ,,j ,t i„ a 

fho honeflrial impacts of the f'^l'l^",.' 'f .iy,.,u.ies. Ad.liti.auUly,. rural 

sullli-icntly, tiu.ely luam.er ... ; 1 whi.-h inlluenol>s (aud 

a,.vclopua.«t .-msists of 41 l'^'" « ' „ ' edU-^ All of this u.eaus 
heuclltsl nr.- ..rteu .l.nus.-, '"f' 'avth acc.unt.a.le', thus 
-:i;S^!;Eu io'm:;^nr.Sa;ive'aud e...cutlv^supp..rt f..r 

■ ..roatcl to K.'t tliesc . ; '•' V;,,"V„„ we pay V..r l..cal fitr/.ous ..r 

,t. this r.>search "Mikos^l .1 ffci. ■ _ ' ; f„,„i, ,„,„i,ie to d6 



•llmt. this r.>search ■>''''<''^'V''>»/;^;;);;:,, / -^^ s' .;;. t..taUy uunhle to d<^ . 

.«over»..u.-nt olU. ials t.. ,^ 'l*? ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ «ra/la« fces^ » 



or the .MinlviUeut pay '''*'V\^^''!^„, -.n l»fc.nii il iiitrt).luft.)rv sessi.ins InvolvlfiJ; 
-It uu.y he that we uee.l r " "^,''; ';'^^^^^^^^^^^ and 

. ,..«.«ressi..«al .lele«a ...ns an 1 what is needed. This 

,l.>ans aud local leaders t'' ■'^J \ 'r^,",^ . 

vv..nl.r iuclnde the need ^J^"^"^"^ n " d .-^ reiu- -neurs do need assistance 

: .See Kherts letter < •'/^«/ '''^^ V . \ , S exist in the AKrl^ultnral 

fron. te<-hni. al ecmum.- ^^'^'^^ ^ S ou to th.-se pr.,l.l.Mas nt.li 

S.vstem hut wl... at present "''^C h , i: uf'»^''''ti'>>' appr.ipriate indi- 
the..reti.-al lev.-l n..v in t.n-ms V'^ ^'''1,^ "K/, s " v . e Tllus. s.m.e pot.Mitlally 

.,,.lualsaud ■•r^='"'-'-\'i""- '-;;^ U .i..hs. iucme. and 

Sv' oV;ri pn;.Uu^ts'a^^^^^ are missed lly a ..roat •uund... of people 

i„ -rural Walities,- * „„m.,u".>.v ' ^ 

,„ ,,c ....urse .,f V^'klTi^l^b 

•onr.un-au.-d t.y V/'-y^^^..^ idV .^./rt^^.^^ those nuiterinls suh- ' 

. of nuiterinls. In the I'^'-'-c'^V'.^,^ iu.-lnded. Many 

n.itted to the ^^^'^^'iK'.'^i^r^ . "Xv ,na^^ ^'T' 

;;:^ii;[ruc;"r;"MrJd^''reul:na:^a^ ^^-'^ "v"^*^ 

.mla orapMcultural andi^^^^^^^ - • 

^A.lUiss.a,. re.ry U ^^^-r^^!^^^^^^^^ 
■ j^wift. :i.,lu..K.. •/ . !'';'• ^^'i^ ' f „ ST nposlum Cp.ms.jred hy the 

. T-niversity l..v>s,ou 1 f, ^^^jV/'f to l^n,u,-o,mcnl,a 

;.;:;rS''KxS;uS^ '''' ^^^'"""-r 

'' l;:'{^SZJ'u.Sn^. lOTT. ••Ke.lcnd n.de j;-e..nu.eut. Bein. . 
. .Stu.Hed.-' Area Dvvrlopnwul Infervhamie v. in\y U. Dm (P » -» , 
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' i. '! ' • •/ (NRO) Natk^nal Rural Center, 

V Washington, b,C,, February 14, 1978. • 

SerintoiJ Patrick J. Leahy,^ . " 

Dirkscn Senate Ojgtce Building^ 
Washingtm, D.C. 

DBAit SENATOR Leahy: When Congress a elded Title V to the Rural ^Develop- 
ineiif Atit 1072, it required theijjepartment of Agrijiulture to jirovide for arp 
evaluatl6h of the elTort to encoumge the land grant institutions and oth^r in- 
stitutions of higher learning to ipooiierate in helping rural people attain de- 
relppmbiit gbnls. [ 

. The Niitiomil Rural Center, (NRC), n private, non-profit corporation, was 
selected to i)er£orm the eviihmtionjand to prepare a Kepurrite i)olicy implications 
statement based on th^ evaluation. Enclosed are copies of the executive sum- 
mary of ^- the evaluation and the complete policy statement, entitled The 
. Ensnitiut ProH'ss, 

The/eviiluation determined Title V was a viable concept and ought to bo 
exl)anded V;atfef ully. * 

Ih' Thv ^ill8S0viiial Process, \ve went l)eyojid > suggesting wnys Title V might be 
expandfed carefully, and discussed the .importance of creating a process, of 
which Title y is only one version. But, the process, no matter which version 
one choosi^^; cAn help give rural people the cajmcitles nee(ted to take full 
ndvaritagft (Jf private nnd public' resources to attain develophient goals.' Thus, 
the policy statement should be read not only for what it .says about Title V, ' 
but also' for what it says about the importance of a,.proces.sVto implementing . 
an effective rural development strategy. ^ ; 

In addition to the evaluation report and the policy imi)licatious statementj^-'^ 
NRC Afso -Ims published, a Directory of State Title V Rural Development Pro- ' 
grams, Thi^ directory lists projectiJ by subject as well as by state. B":or example, 
if an- individual wanted , to learn of rural projects in health, transportation, 
.sewage disposal, kc, he or she (rould. find the names of peojde invplv^d In 
such project* throughout the country, . I ■ ' 

If you-'would like a copy of the directory or of the full evaluation report, 
please contact Ms. Eleanor Alexander at our Washington office (331-0258), 

So that you may kno\r sometliing more about NRC, I also have enclosed 
material describing our purpose , and activities. 

.With best wishes. 

Cordially, ' ^ 

John M. Cornman, 
,. ' ■ ' " - \ ' > President. 

. , National Farxiers Union, 
■ f Denver f Colo,, April 10, 1978. 

Hon. Patrick J. Leahy, ' . . 

United States Senate, Washington, D,C, ' 

Dear S.knator Leahy: Thank you for .taking up the figlit for Ruralrievelo])- . 
meat. I offer the following comments : 

. (1) Recapitalization is the most important single need for redevelopment 
of all of rural America. Rural America has sent some .$300 billion of young 
people to the iadustrhil aiul faietropolitan areas of America. This is in terms 
of cost of living, education and training of yopng people. More than i^OO 
billion has been pumped out of rural America in terms of losses and loss of 
profits that the farmer has sustained^ and the processors, distributors and con- 
sumers have gained. No industrial society could, possibly withstand that drain. " 
In less than one generation the citie.^ have gone busted because they have en^ 
coiiraged the rural people to leave a lower rural standard of living and quality 
of life to gain what they felt was a better standard of living. This-^is especially 
true of the Black people and Chicanos. ' . 

(2) We need, a genuine development policy— fiilly as much as the urban 
policy. . . ^ . 

(3) We need a national land use policy integrated witTi state land use plan- 
ning and much stronger state land use laws. The^states gave away the authority 
vested in them by the Constitution to local authorities where the power structure 
is controlled by those who look upon land and space as a commodity to be 
bought and sold for a profit rather*tlian a heritage to be preserved, treasured 
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and imssed on to. the nextn^enertitlon In as. good or better qondltlon than it was 
when thegeneratlonrecelved .lt.* , , / ^ i i 

(4) We neecJ a multl-bllllon loan and grant rural development bank ^^hlch 
Clin make both grants and loans directly and to act as a baiifct of discomit fdr 
state government rural banks, \ . ^ . i 

(5) We need a siiecialized comfejlssiou established to set up standard and 
measuring sticks to establish departments or rural development In each and 
every land grant coUegei The present Agricultural. College Research is com- 
modity and profit oriented and believes that In all cases bigger Is better. A- 
rural sociologist who thinks Ifa terms of people first and cbmmpdltles and profits 
second Is usually tir^d as soon as he offers such opinions. He seldom lasts long 
enough to**e tenured.. • ''\ 

We do not need more research for knowledge about the terrible lack of decent 
water, supplies, sewer systems, Health delivery Inadequacies, housing— worse 
than urban— very bud transportation. We need people In bur educational in- 
stitutions who will teach a philosophy of rural living and what needs to be 
done to create a high .quality of living for people who live In rural areas. 

(0) We need *more people who have the attitude that you seem to have, le. 
life can be beautiful, enjoyj>ble, healthflil and' vfery productive, if we do i-e- 
vitalize rural xVmerlca. 

I am sick to death of having every bill that becomes a hiw relating to agri- 
culture, espouse the glories of family farming -and rural America while, follow-,. 
Ing the statement of purposes, the language'Of the bill and the'way the lawyers 
write the Intent of Congress puts In motion giant steps to drive land prices up, 
drive small farmers out of business and provide billions of dollars for the. 
larger and ccyrP"rate (non-family) farmers with, maliy subsidies f^ftm prime 
money to hlgiT' water subsidies and commodity subsidy payments, drive the 
smaller less welYjtnpltallml and usually younger farmer out of farming. 

Every member of the House and'Senate Agriculture Committees and others 
should roaa Oliver GoMsmlth's poem "The Desorted A'illnge" which begins. "Ill 
Fares the Land" . . . once each hearing. . ^ 

I wish that I wore living In Washington. I would like to visit with yo)V and 
appear before your committee. ' ^ . ' 

Respectfully, * " « 

r • ; .Tames <T. I'ATTON, 

President Emeritus, National Farmery, Union. 

•n • ■ ' . , * ■ 

[An Kxcerpt] 

. ' ' ■ •■ M . . . : . ■ 

The Deseutbd ViLtAGE 

-. ' By Oliver Goldsmith, .1728^1774'^ ' 

111 fares the land*, to hastening Ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; , 
Princes and lords may fiourisjror may fade: * . - . 

A breath can make them as a breath has made : 
But a bold peasantry, their countrj;*s pride, . ' 

When once destroyed, can iiever be supplied. , > 

/ A time there, was. ere Kngland's griefs began, 

. When every rood of ground maintained its man ; 
For him light labor spread her wholesome store, 
.Tust gave what li,fe required, hut gave lio more : 
His best companions, Innocence and. henltli ; 
And his best riches/ignorance of wealth. 

Hut times are altered^: trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain : 
Along the lawn, where scattere'd hamlets rose, 
t ' Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 

And every want to opulence allied. 
And evMj pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those f^tle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
. , Those calm desires, that asked but little room-, 
; " * ' Those helpful sports that graced t\\e peaceful scene, . 

Lived In each look, and brightened all the green— r 
I These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, ♦ 

, And rural mirth an,d manners are no more. 



UNivKBsmr ofr; Kentucky, 
^ „ „ / LesDington, Ky., April 11, 1978. 

Dr. Feed ScHMm, / . . 

d/o Senator Patriot Leahy^ . , 
2S2 Russell Qfflbe Bundinff, . 
Washington, D.C, I 

DfcAB Fbitz: I iust leceived your letter of April 3, and I would like to 
comment x)n your heariogB draft 

1. I think it is k mistake ,to separate agricultural- from rural development 
research. Part of the prdblem is that the Improvement of the level of living 
of th^ rural population has been equated with an Increase iA ^agricultural 
productivity. As a number of recent bpoks 'and articles have pointed out. thls 

, Simply doesnt work. Looking at it anotl\.er way, true rAiral development Is' 
unlikely to take place untU It is Integrated with agricuftural issues; 

2. Part of the pi'oWem stems from the fact that agricultural scientists have 
a very^ narrow jwcy of defining research problems. As a result, despite their 
avowed ajwliedj enphasis, only , technical, as opposed to social. Issues are ad- 

- dressed. This issie is addressed at somewhat greater length in the enclosed 

■ .paper, • ■ . \ . • 

l# 3. Agricultural research is well supported not only because of friends in 
Longress^but also because of the corporate; interests it serves. This is both 
Its strengOi atadli^ weakness. In contrast, rural development research serves no 
definable interest g?oup, and, as such, It Is under funded. It would do us well ' 
to remember thkt USDA created the Grange and the Extension. Service created 
the Fa«rm^ Bureau. Perhaps we need a similar organizing effort around the ' 
rural non-farm population. 

/ ^'rS^^ commJdity specific character of advisory committees at all levels with- 
in USBA and the Land Grant Colleges has. several deleterious consequences : 
II ^^tL^^'^^^^^p®® one crop farming and hence makes small fanner participa- 
tion difficult. Second, it ignores overiill goals and focuses upon mean^ (nroduc- 
tirity^. Third, if: puts rural development. Issues into a strictly sideline category. 

o. The general goal of. achieving efficien^r dominates agricultural research 
It Is generally defined quite narrowly and in ^such a way as to imply single' 
simple qplutions to complex problems. -Rural development r^earch may ad- 
dress these issues in one of two ways: first, it inay attempt to demonstrate how 
certain .policy alternatives , are in some sense efficient. Alternatively it may 
abandon the goal of efficiency as irrelevant to rural development research If * 
it does the former, it nierely perpetuates the illusion Of a single optimum. 
Ifit does the latter. If may receive no funds at all. 

I hdpe my thoughts are of use to you, 

Keep njf the gOQji wor^. 
Sincerely, 

45 , ^ Lawrence BtJsoH, 

^ Assistant Professor, 

■ . ■ ■ ■ . . 

The AoRicin.TTJBAL Sciences and Rural/Urban Development 

(By Lawrence Busc^ Department of Sociology,. University of Kentucky Lexine- 

■ Sa'T^ '^^ Presented at 9th World Congress of Soclology/uppsnlu, 

In the last. three decades we have witnessed what is- certainly the most wide- 
spread redlst rib ution of population ever to occur on^vthe face of the earth 
Demographers and other social scientists have been busy documenting 4:he extent 
and the characteristics of participants in this enormous population shift Others 
have focused on the increasing' inability of nation-states to provide essential 
^services for their fast growing urban. populations. This is not to suggest that 
rural areas were entirely forgotten; in developed countries sociologists have 
documented the decline of rural communities and the increasing size of farms 
In the less developed countries they have frequently been involved in various 
resettlement Schemes designed, we are told, to raise the level of livimr of* rural 
populations. . 

Virtually all these population shifts and resettlement schemes have one thihir 
in eommmi: They were made possible by "scientific" agriculture. This is not 
to say that they were caused by agricultural research but that without the 
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products of agricultural researcU. such population shifts could not have occurred. 
^ Many observets httve noted the problems associated with both population 
shifts and resettlement Schemes. These studies have generally focused upon 
questions of "adjustment;;^ Few, if auy. have examined the system of agricul- 
tural reseatch that make^ these population shifts ''necessary." 

What ! propose to do here is to illustrate that many of the unwanted popula- 
tion shifts and undesirable consequences of resettlement projects are the result 
not only of a misplaced focus , within agricultural researcn ^ut . also of the 
internal dynamics of the agricultural sciences. While supftrt for such a 
hypothesis must at^)resent be merely Ulustrative, enough evidence can be pro- 
duced to suggest some theoretical linkages and jwlicy alternatives not hitherto 

considered. / , ^1 , i 

■In the fij^t part of this paper, I attempt to show liow the agricultural 
sciences developed not in response to the internal demands of the sciences but 
due to the needs of the class structure of the. modern world system. Then I 
examine the internar logic of the agricultural sciences and show how it, too^ 
is system supportive. In the third section, I examine several cases of popula- 
tiou shifts and resettlement schemes. In each case I attempt to sUow tlie role 
the agricultural sciences played in tliose population "schemes." Finally, I 
make some' suggestions for creating and/or revising agricultural science policy 
so as to make the efi^ects of Jts products more equitable. 

a:HE XORICULTUBAL SCIENCES AND THE MODERN WORLD SYSTEXt 

As Wallersteisi (1072, 1974) "has Boted, agriculture played ^.primary role in 
the creation of what he has termed the ''Modern" World System." Starting 
about 1450 there have emerged three types of states : the^core, the seuiipetiphery, 
and the periphery. The core consists of those states in which both labor and 
capital are most highly remunerated. The semiperiphery copslsts of those 
**older" states no longer part of the core. "The periphery * ** is that geograph- 
ical sector * * * wherein production is primarily of lower-ranking goods (that 
is, goods whose Jabor; is less well rewarded) ,but which is an integral part 
of the overall 8ysteiJ> of the division of labor, because the commodities involved 
are essential for diWly use" (1074:301-2). Moreover, peripheral areas tend to 
be monocultural ; in other words, each periphery state tends to produce one ot 
two cash crops *f or the benefit of the world economy.^ ' 
Ij^om tile 17th century to the present, more and more of tlie world has been 
incoriwrated i?ito the modern world system.. As a result of volume of apricul- 
mral coraiuodities grown for export has iiicreased steadily. Until the late 10th 
"(fehtury, however, much of the increase was attained by increasing the land 
area devoted to the production of exjwrt croi)s, 

The nonproprietary character of improved seeds and methods of cultivation 
limited research that would increase productivity per hectare. As Evenson and 
Kislev put it, referring to sugar research, "it soon became clear tliat .it was 
not profitable to make larger investments in private effort because the plan- 
tation was unable to capture more than a small fraction of the benefits' 
(m5:48). Nevertheless^ the comiietitive clmracter "of export markets encour- 
aged decreased costs and increased yields. Tlie worldwide ^periment station 
movement of the late 10th century provided a solution to the dilenuna by 
imiking research the province of the state, or, somewhat less desirably, of a 
growers' association. i. , 

The bias in favor of the owner of the large farm or plantation onentett 
toward exiwrt production was apparent at the beginning of the experiment sta- 
tion moven^ent. In the United States, Representative Hatch was to argiie that 
experiment stations were needed in order to insure the U.S. lead in agricultural 
exiK>rts (Hatch, 1880:2). Moreover, as Rosenberg has written, "the political 
heeds of the station 6cientista^acjinte(»d vthat the educated, adequately capi- 
talized farmer would be theii^atural ally fn the achievement of power. Indeed, 
the larger the Scale of the enterprise, the \mdre likely it was— in general— to 
find exi)eriment station scientists relevantilnnovatibn and adoption iijiplied 
both capital and appropriate values" (1071.118). Similarly, Evenson and Kislev 
note that siigar cane experiment stations werfe generally establislied in countries 
wliere grower organizations were strong (1075:48). 
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Ill the United StatOH, early aRrlciiltiiral resoiirch tended to focus on gmins, 
T^lfi was in large part the result of an hist^jrioal accident: tlie major American 
export crops were fpod grains. By cohtrawt, in former British colonies, central 
research instltjites were established focusing on -specific export commodities 
such as coffee or cocop (Moseman, 1970:57). Japanese policy toward their^ 
colonies also reflected this export emphasis: ''The official economic policy of 
the Japanei^e administration in Taiwan einpha.sized expansion ^f sugar produc- 
tion rather than rice production during the first two decades of the colonial 
period" (Evensqn, Uonck, and Ruttan, 1070:402). In addition, U.S. policy 
toward its Latin American neigliliors was oriented in this direction. Writing 
of the establishmdnt of the first vooporatively run experiment station in the 
Americas, Moore observes , that these and other stations were primarily '•de- 
signed to promote profitable production of ♦ * * export crops '* * *" (1043 :107). 
Nor has the sitnat-ion changed .recently. Suiiiniing up the current situation in 
tropical areas— where most export crops nitt) currently grown— one observer 
notes that i'it is repeatedly stated that tropical staples' are ignored in research 
programs, while export crops are studied extensively" (^Tanzen, 1075:107). One 
result of the bias toward research on export crops i.s that in the tropics 
Vniaize is now generally relegated'to tlie poorer land.s, becau.se tlie better lands 
are . freciuently, devoted to <?u«h crops such as cotton, sugar cane, and coffee" 
(\yellhauseu, 1075:01). . 

Worldwide evidence is more difficult to come by. That which is readily 
available is suiniiiarized in Table. 1. That table contrasts the number of crop- 
specific Jonrnals aublLshed for^eacU of tlie major food grains with tho.se focusing 
on the nuuiber of the major export crops. It is. innnediately apparent that a 
great deal more effort is exifenled on export crop research than oh research 
relating to food grains. Moredm, tlie data reveal that, within most countries 
resear>yi on export crops predates that <m food grains. Indeed, in half the 
natlonsv studied, no grain-reefed .serials' were published. Of 'course, it may be 
readily conceded that such indicators are quite crude.. As such, it wotHd be 
unwise >to empl oy th em as a means of gauging Jiu(iV);ittr research priorities 
.However, for the^irrfMd as a whole the patteriv is reiviarkably clcffr. It appears 
Jtlhit (HI the Ics-el of decisions as to what to study, the agriculf4iral sciences 
have been strongly influenced by tl(,e needs of the niodtftn world system. As 
Susan George has put it, agricultural research . ' 

"Only got under way * ♦ ♦ because settlers introducing cash crops into iiewly 
colonized areas found their plants being attacked by myriad diseases and 
pests in unfainiliiir environment^ and the planters themselves were 'being wiped 
out financially. Research stations sprung up thrmaghout the colonial world, but 
pmlictably paid no attention whatever to local food crop.s. This re.search lag 
between ca.sh and food crop js, hlas, still with us" (1077:07). 

Does this not, however, 'merely suggest that research expenditures in agri- 
culture niu.st be redirectwl towanl food production? Moreover, doesn't it suggest 
that expenditures on agricultural extension need to be increased so as to see 
that benefits of^ research reach even the smallest farmer? I'ut another way, are 
we. really talking about a problem of .science or are we instead concerned with 
the social system that provides its funds and. diffuses its results? In the past 
^ iriost social .science, research lia« focused on the impact of the product of the 
agricultural sciences and has avoided an examinaticm of its- internal logic. Yet 
these questions can only begiu to be addressed if we inquire , into how the 
products of the agricultural sciences are themselves produced. Let us now turn 
to fliat subject. 

.THE INTKHNAl'dYNAMICS OF TnE AGUICUI/l'UUAL . SCIENCES 

From the 17th century to the present scientific development has generally 
been viewed as imlependeuL of societal development. ^Moreover, as the doctrine 
of progress was institutionalized during the "lOth century, it appeared that 
there was little that science could produce that would not be of benefit to the' 
larger .society. As Rosenberg has claimed, "moral and soientiflc progress did* 
not seem contradictory but, to the ordinary American, inevitably parallel and 
complementary" (1070:3). As a result, * 

••The , entire technology of. agriculture was iiaachiiie-like in its advance. Al- 
though a,t times farmers seemed sluggish in their acceptance of .iiuprovements ' 
• ♦ * there wef^ n() organized resistance of workers .to its adoption. The new 
.machines, plants, fertYU;^r.s, and' all the new dcveloriments were looked on as 
undiluted goods." (McConhell^ 1053:14). 
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Tills faith In sc'lence infected the western world and prepared the way lor 
'-ZXWi%My\^A to those of a conservative Ilk. Evea^nln 
was corivlL^ of tte^erwhelmln^ deslrabUrty of r'^'fX'"'"''"".' J°t?„'5^.„n 
HKrlculture. In Ms work on "Gapltallsn^ In Agriculture" "he asserted that 'all 
Euro^an agricultural statistics show, convincingly that the larger the^area 
«f farms the greater Is the proportlon'of farms uslifg machinery of all types. • 
Thrsu^rlorltrof large-scal^farmlng in this very important respect has been ^ 

*"Sls1snK'«iyTaft2e public view substantially differed from the seU-: 
iJge held by Uifproponents and practitioners of agricultural science To the 
3a^. it a^ars .that researchers have been and remain • the staunchest 

*'X°«Me the^'itductlonlst character of the agricultural sciences is weU- 
known (Suig 1971 :442; Janzen, 1973:103). It Is manifested In the high level 
of speclallzatloS currently found In- agriculture. The^purpose of this speclallza- 
tiiin is to achieve total control over a small aspect of nature, let, as Berry has 
sadly no?ed! this attempt at total control leads to dUorder (1977 :71). The prob- 
lems caused as a result of the Indiscriminate, wide-spread use of pesticides is 

" s"lmllarw!' absolute knowledge Is still considered by some to be within reach. 
One writer for example, rhetorically asks, '"can our agrlqilture engineer n 
cihtury 21 develop theory models that can complete#,alia irrefutably 
describe hydrologic phenomenon?" (Lanham, 1976:34). While the author doesn t 
fore.see such models as likely in the near future, it is clear that sooner or later 

"^t^^^Ml^^^entnl faith in progress that one experiment station 
director was able to argue that -the challenge *o>- "8^™' 
19708 is simple: do better what we are already doing well" (Wood, 1970.102). 
Whlll in St years the spokesmen for the agricultural sciences have been 
more willing to admit to the. existence of undesirable conwquences of agricul- 
tural research, tfiey are yet perceived as part of the hievltable construction of 
absolute. knowledge. One spokesman writes as foUowsc ' 

• We arrSully at«n era in our history when soclal-and economic, justice 
and equalityTttfeeTlom, and stability have become equally as Important as effl- 
clency and progress among our societal goals. The problem becomes one of aQiiej- 
Vng'orderly and «ii,ltablfe social and human adjustment to the condition? created 
bv technological advance." (Hossmltler, 1909:4). , ^ m v_ ,i„ 

ThnShor takes as given that, certain kinds of new technology will be de- 
veloi.ld ; hence, the problem becomes one of ameliorating ihe more unpleasant 

'"l4rlapMh?mI^^^^^^^^^ contemporary agricultural science how- 

ever is ift emphasis on efficiency. While values have a ready reduced to sepond- 
arv status through the conception of absolute knowledge as "the fac^s,' the 
quLt Itor the lUuslve goal of efficiency permits practitioners to avo d «1 questions 
relating to values. Human values are reduced to econondc "value." Efflclencj 
beccmies the yardstick upon which all research la measured. Indeed « rath" 
stiStial body of literature has developed on the economic returns to agr cu - 
?ura rSch fe.g , Fvenson and Klslev, 1975). This utilitarian view of agrlcul- 
S research.^ , art prevalent in agricultural engineering and. food 

technology api^ars quite reasonable. I'et it belles "a narrow acceptance of the 
Snt Itructnre of agriculture as a given condition which restricts options" 
^Levins 1973 -"^^ is to say, it is strongly supportive of the status quo 

in its effort to bf "useful". An<l by so being useful, it simultaneously perpetuates 
the sfX^HO and denies alternative poaslblUtles. For example, small sc^le 
farm maehlnery is not developed because it is inefficient. The large scale mn- 
chlnery that l.s developed increases the gap between small and large farmer 
nnrconvlnee.s the engineer of the riglitness of his assumptions The fact thht 
efficiency far from being a part of the natural order, is socially constructed 
tSh invrind government polleles. the plans of the nBrlbi'«l'«s« r"?',?!"^""'^ • 
and the prices the Saudis decide to charge for oil, passes by unnoticed. Efficiency 

Is uiysHflcd relfiecl. ^ sc-lenees can be rhnracterl/ied by what Hahermns 

( l?»?orh^s teruie<l "instrumental rationality.". From Desc-artes they have bor- 
.r3thri.iluVle.. of (1) absolute knoxy^e, (2) -the separation of facts from 



Tolue^, (8) reductionismp and (4) an unshakeable faith in progress. From 
Bacon, they have inherited a utilitarian attitude towards agriculture.* Their 
Implicit premises are, thus, quite similar to those of laikaez-faire economics 
(Haberer, 1969:72), This, I submlt,;l8 dj> accident. Both models arose with the 
modern world system. Both models have attejnpted to explain how the actions 
of autonomous Individuals could lead to the creation ^f a coherent whole. Both 
models have emphasized m€ians and, In so doing concealed the same class Inter- 
ests. Finally, both models — no matter how liberating they may have been at the 
outset — ^have becomaideologles. 

Thus, It Is appjirent that not only have the agricultural sciences been focused 
upon those commodities and problems necessary to the maintenance of the 
modern world system but that they a^e structured Intentionally so as to systeni- 
atlcally exclude alternatives. ■ 

Let us now examine several settlement patterns. It Is there that^the Ideologies 
of science anci economics have been at work. a ^ . ^ 

SETTLEMENT PATTERNS AND AOBICULTUBAL SCIENCE POLICY 

Over the past century, there has been a gradual trend world-wide toward an 
Increase In state power. Among the many things brought under the purview of 
^ the state during that* period Is the planning of settlements. "While this Is nor- 
mally conceived In the narrow sense of new towns or Resettlement scffemes It . 
Is perhaps more appropriate to view larger population shifts within the; same 
theoretical Xramework. . v ^ 

Until approximately one century ago there existed no state apparatus respon- 
sible for the distribution or redistribution of population. Of course, populations 
were redistributed; as Rome declined thousands of people left the cities for the 
countryside. With the rise of capitalism the enclosure acts brought mass exodus 
from the countryside and the creation of relatively large urban populations. In 
neither of these cases, however, was the state directly Involved In the redistri- 
bution of population. More recently, however, the state has taken an active role 
In redefining settlement patterns. For example, the Ujamaa Villages In Tanzania, 
the collectivization of agrlculturje In the Soviet Union, and the creation of 
agricultural communes In China have had a major impact on the development 
of those countries. Moreover, projects such as the Volta River Development 
sclieme and the Irclgatlon^of^the Imperial Valley in California have had equally ' 
profound, If more localized. ' r- 

W%e It may appear a trivial point, it should be noted that few. If any, 
changes In settlement patterns have been ei^ds In themselves. They have always 
either means for or the side effects of attempts to achieve other goals. Thus, 
pdbulatlon shifts and»resettlement schemes must always be viewed as parts of 
Inrger processes ultimately traceable In principle to the interests of some group 
or Indlvldoial. ' ' . " 

At the national level .the United States is perhaps' the best documented case 
of the relationship between agricultural science and changing settlement pat- 
terns. Over a period of approximately 6ne hundred years, and especially In the 
period since World War II. a process has occurred which Wendall Berry Unn 
termed "the Unsettling of Amerl^" (1977). As Table 2 Illustrates, during the 
perlotLfroni 1920 to 1970 over 35 million people moved to'the cities! As Berry 
pnts jt,^*what \ye have called agrlcultprai progress, has; In fact. Involved the 
forcible displacement of million^ of people" (1977 :41). 

Much of the rural-urban migration has been In fact due to the increasing 
mechanization of farm operations. Machines are not only bigger and more costly 
than they were in tlie past but they also do work previously performed only 
' by human pelngs. While some have suggested that mechanization was a re- 
sponse to a sUort farm labor supply, a number of studies suggest that thla i& 
not. generally, thQ case (Dllllng)\am; 1066; Frledland, 1975). INforeover. Mechani- 
zation has not only reduced tlfe^need for hired- farm labor: it has reduced the 
humber of farmers as much machinery Is too large for smaller operations • As 
a ^result, Increased farm size has gone hand In hand with population displace- 
ment.. In addition,., the trend to\ynrds bigness can be only partially explained by 

S AS^rorn^M '^^'T^*'^ ^^^i Hftberpr (lOOO). BiiRch (1978). and Lelss (1072)'.^ 

Am^rlci (^^72) makes a almHar case In reffftrd to farm mechanization In L3«n 



Increased efficiency ; many farms in the United States are already larger tfian 
« that needed for efficient oiierution (Faux, 1973), 

At the level of the commiinity . the Gezijra Development scheme provides us 
*with what .'is -probably the most well documented aud long standing resettlement 
-SQheme currently functioi^ing. The Gezira refers to an area of land located be- 
tween tbe Blue and White Nlies In the Southern Sudan.? This hot, dry, and 
.generally flat plain has been under irrigation for some fifty-odd years. 

While" the Gezira has-been considered highly successful by many, it has re- 
cently come under considerable attack. According to Baruett, ''the major 'factors 
in the establishment of the Gezini scheme were not only the decline of the Brit- 
ish cotton industry but also the requirements of the imperial grund- strategy" 
<1977 :4). In brief, it is argued that the scheme was established in lirge part in • 
response to the owners of the Lancashire cotton mills. They needed a steady 
supply of high quality cotton not avaiiablo in either the Egyi)tiau or Indian 
■ Colonics. The Gezira, when iiroperly. irrigated, and planted with inii)roved 
« varieties promised a steady supply of clioai), high quality cotton. This scheme, 
like virtualiy all other smallholder irrigation projects, has forced a^highiy 
authoritarian organizational structure upon the residents.. In addition, it has 
made the nuclear family the relevant unit of impuiution and forced a form of 
possessive tiidividualism upon the tennants (Barnptt, 1077:80, DO). Moreover, 
nt the national level, "this k^nd of dei)endence upoii cotton monoculture places 
the Sudan In a precarious economic position in terms of its trading (not to say 
l)olltical) relations with other countries" (Barnett, 1977 :14). 

What we must ask then ia what role the aRricultural sciences played In the 
. development of the Gezira? It Is curlous-that we must go to an earlier, and vlr- 
^ tually uncritical, work by Galtskell (1059) to find an answer to our question. 
As that author put ll: 

"In 1918 a Gezira Research Farm had been started near Wad Medanl, the 
(capltol of the Blue Nile Trovluce, to study soli and water manaRement, crop 
•varieties, rotations, cultivation practices, fertilizer response and, of course dl.s- 
•ease ami pests. With the setting up of this scientific station in the heart of the 
*. Gezira there .began a close . association between the back-room, boys of the 
research farm and'the field" staff of the Syndicate, not all times easy but 
alwava stimulating, and destined to i)lay a vital i)art in the survival of the 
scheme" (10.-»0:138). ' ,V ■ * 

This research farm, financed by the Rovernraent with a. contribution from tne 
privately owned Syndicate was: conniected to the' "Empire C"tton Growing 
Corporation" as well as to the Rothamsted Experimental Station In Britain 
(Gaitskell, 1959:130). In short, despite pro testations, to the contrary, the agrl- . 
<:ultural research performed In the. Gezira, and without .which the entire scheme 
wopld have been unworkable, can In no way be regarded as the work of dis- 
interested practitioners. Instead, it must be regarded as fully integrated into 
.and supportive'of the modem world system.* ^ . • , . 

Nor can we regard the Gezira experience as aberrational. The Volta River 
'oroject In. Ghana provides us with yet another illustration. There we . find that 
"In addition tb choosing suitable soils, using Improved se^s, and applying fertili- 
zers, manures. Insecticides and fungicides, the agricuimaliats. were convinced 
^ that the way to obtain the reqaHred high increases in f^lj^crop production 
■ to Introduce mechaiilzatlon" (Kalltsi, 1070:42, emphasis mlnej . Indeed, they inl- 
tlallv assumed that, with resettlement, farmers would switch from^their complex 
' • intercropping systems to the growing of a single, mecljanlzed cash crop (Chnm^ 
,bers, 1970:236). One observer has noted that *'one is entltle{l to wonder ^'hat his 
• degree of mechanization would leave for. the tflr.mer to. do ; *** (Kalltsl, 
1970-^2) While the technical problems proved virtually insurmotmtable. It is 
clear" that scientific work was directed ttfward the substitution of a slygle export 
crop for the balanced crop production typical In most African villages \ , 
• Slmllarlv. both Belshavv (1900:18) and-Morls ( 106? :84 ). In discussion .df re- 
cent resettlement schemes In East Africa, haye noted Ithat agrioultUral research 
' there has emphasized cash crops, capital' intensive methods, and mechanization. 
' Finally, Sorrenson (1068), reffecting on 'the origins of Europ^n .settlement In 
Kenyij^, has noted a similar pattern In agricultural research coifducted tne^e.^. :^ 

•►The researcher'R Unk to the modern world >ystem !p 'i-l^'* t^yoaled In'^th^^^^^^ 
country Tyas tnrned over to the Sndariepe. most of the rOflearchers left .(Gaitskell. 1959. 
^2,Bh \ ■ , ■ 
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In short, while the evidence Is h^cessarlly sketchy, It appears that agricultural 
research has tended to ta^or export crops over food crops and. capital intensive 
over labor intensive methods. As a result, population shifts and resettlement 
•'Schemes have tended to (1) increase personal and national dependency upon the 
v^garieaof the world commodity markets, and. (2) c'Upcentrate power and 
wealth f^Jjhe hands of those who can afford the high-cost inputs. Moreover, large 
s^iumbenjiJr individuals have been forced off the land contributing to already high ' 
XH4Mm>tmemployment. / 

REVISING AORIOULTUHAL SCIENCE POLICY 

Sometime ago, David Lowenthal (1960) vividly illustrated how three different 
cultures settled an area that is topographically and climatologlcally approxi- 
mately the same. The contrast between ihe Guianas served to underscore the link 
bi'tween culture and agricultural science and , technology. If we are to have a 
world which is meaningful, then we can no longer afford to accept thel^roducts 
of agricultural research as, uiidiliyted goods. Nor, can we afford ^o let efl3ciency 
remain the sole measure of value of research . ; V * 

\\Jhat factors then must aW agricultural scleuce policy include if it is to produce 
genuine development? Qjbivlously, It must put food production ahead of the pro- 
duction of export comaibdities. Moreover, as Head^ (J»71) and Frledland 
(1074) have suggested, at the very least the welfare implications of agricultural 
research mtist, in 6o far as possible, be -made explicit before projects are under-, 
taken. iV-liat this means is that .a -ft^rm of coSt benefit analysis must be developed', 
which takes into account : (1) ippre! than the returns to research in terms of , 
increased productivity, atid (2) iWeludes factors such* as family structure, the 

' S6eial role of paniculrtr crops, and the kind of social structure necessary to in- 
crease productivity, even though these remain unmeasurable in economic, or even 
qiiautitatlve, terms. . 

Systems analyfiis, already in wide use within biology, presents one possible 
method for achieving this aim. However, It Is. well to reme&ber that : 

.,■ As soon as we recognize that physical systems are embedded In, or .lnteraQj; 
with social systems, we recognize that science . . . can no longer be free from 
value judgements. Social systems Involve not merely the Interactions of physloi^ljj. 
forces but also contests of will arising from the purposlveness of behavior bfffe5/« 
animate elements In the system (Dillon,, 1070:7). / . ^r,' \ V 

In sh6rt, systems analysis can not -be used as a way of avoidlag hutiian judge- "ji*- v 
nient ; It can only provide an aid in making such judgments. Wha!,ls advocated 
here Is not the creation of a **depart^e»t of cost-benefit analysis*' at every agr^ 

: cultural research Institute. Sncb, aim^yges will only, be of value If they, are fully 
Integrated Into the process of , -doing 'agricultural research. Put another way, 
agricultural research must be redefined so as to Include far more than what goes, 
on In the laboratory or experimental, field. • ' 

The third world presents yet another series ^of problems In addition to those 
already discussed: As Robert Seldel (1075) has s))ggested, the third world suffers 
from the "burden of derivative modernization.'.'^ .Th^lacjc of research capabilities 
In the third world forces them to be overly reliant on t^re generally inappropriate 
products of agricultural science produced In the ^^t^es^i Moreover, as many tjilrd 
world scientists received their training In the west; tliey are socialized In such a 
way as to carry a great deal of western "baggage** back to their homeland, -As a jy 
result what little research Is done In the third world often suffers from the same 

. inapproprlateness characteristic of- products borrowed from the west. 

; -^.Thi8 bring us to that extremely populai tojplc of alternative or appropriate 

; tete^jnplogies. Kver Slme the publication of ^K.*^JFy$chumacher*8 Srnall is BeautU 

> /I*/,; (1073j) : t^eire has been a surge of effort in'tlie direction of so-called appro- ' 
qprlate t^rtoiogy, Y^^ as Dahlberg suggests inia recent paper (1978), we must 

.' not coAfltSe alt^lrnative technologies with alterinrtive systems. As Dahlberg notes, 
.th/>se'>aHS<fctate(l with alternative technologies .tehd to be occupied wltl\ short- 

: term qnestibTis: and are frequently unaware of theSspctpcnltural Implications of ' 

: ..tlieir technological solutions. By contrast, those with, a \syfe terns orientation tend 
to Iiave a long^c time ^pan to their research and rely le^$ on experiment stations 
tirla^.. ^*J^p technology. Is nb more approprlatia than any other tech- 

' i.nology Ir lt avbld&^e soclocultural questions discussed above, 
j^^. P^-*^^ research aimed at the developiiient of alternative sys- 

teihfi can, be found In China. There, the development of "mass scientific net- 



\york". (Sigiinlwu^ 11)77 ;80)y ;atteiiii)ts to intiGgrate. rGsenV^ly .and exleiiisloii ifir, 
agr.icuiture, inibilc health, iiHC" inditstry, ;By centering impro^inent iiir technidue 
and equiilment at .the yiUaKe; level, itlie.Chlneae apilear •to' ha,vQ:*|tfdp^ 
and. benefit evenljr illstributecl/ One* observe]?- jias noted Uiiit' '^5fical'<i 

■ Tnethods and yarieties of se^d have Jjocft ,\ipgradi?d nxaxm output 
.(Erisman, 107.1:3-10). One ,thp other hahd,. it ajt^pears unfortimate the Chinese 
"l^aVe dev9ted little attention to baSiC;Ot l6ng-te^^ research (Sprhgue, 1075:5.8). 
While it is too.eaHy .to asaeas Uie eSncciess'pf the^^C^ experience, or even its • 
desinibility, it does ^suggest; 'that .aUcj*na.tiyfe^approaches t() agricultural science 
are within reach. If aettiement pattern's, are to reflect equity rather than in- 
equity, the intere.sts of ..sooIet>:.aS:a ^yhcilq. rather than "Hiose of the status quo, 
^and uieaningfulne.ss- rather, than alienlrtf ion, then a great deal more attention - 
must, be paid to the social .system' of agft cultural research. ^ 

TABlE I.-CROP-SPECIFIC AGRICULTURAt .SERIALS MN PRINT FOR SELECTED CROPS 

■ . V .World Market 

* ■ ' ■ . ■■ ■ i-.i economics 

■ ■; ■, value Number Number 

SITC ■ .• ' ■ •■ • , • exported— - -.serials nations with 

No. Crop. .^• 1974 1970 <N=66) serials 

: : — '- ' ^.•-■^-A 1j , : 

Cereals:'. ■ •. ' . . - ■ ■ > ^ ' 

.041. . Wheat.....;.... ^$9,648,886 32 .13 

. W . Rice ■.-..^...^..l.^' ^2J03,941 77 20 

* 043 Barley., : j,,..-! r . 1;.523,399 12 .8 

■ 044 Maize..-\......^A:.:....::::.-.V..,:c.-._........v . 6,1Mt788 31 ' * 14 

Sorghujii/rpiIIet...-....t.-...,.:'....j.^.A-...:/./.-::..: .X:' I. »^ ■ ♦ 2 . . *' .--1 

■ - • Oats:. . 'V NA j ■ 5 .■ ■ 2 

'Export crops: ■ . . - " v,.' • " 

■0513- Baiiands.. - 684,0M. ■:/ 7. ■ 6 

^ 061 Sugar...:.,. 7, QSft 909 160 35 

■ ■ 07! Coffee. ■'4,^74 580 77 24 

072 Cjcoa...:.... ' ■'2,-252 687 ■. ■ ' ■ 28 10 

074 Tea--.<. ' . . 799, 223? .* ■. ■ .■.62 14 

IZr tobacco. ....:.v. ......... ?,Zff8,886 113 33 

.'■ 2311 . Rubber. .;.j....:..L... .A,.' 3,140,349 33 11 

' : .-263 ■'. Cotton:./......:..,..- i.:?:. .... i. ...-.,.:,.:■. . ;4,-Z96;779' ' -118 25 

f ■ ^ ■■■ ■ ■ • . • ■'■■:/> : '' • 

NA-Not available/' ' • .V..'-V 

Sources: United Naifons,. 1976; Boalch. 1965; lAALD. 1966-70, ■■ . ;. .. , 

. . ■ TABLE 2.-U.S. FAI^M POPULATION AND NET MlGRATION'f ROM FARMS, 1920-70 

[Population numbers are in thousands} . ' 

Net migration Net migrsltion 

, . . from farms as percent of 

-.farm during preced- total U.S 

■population . Ing, decade population' 

:•' . : : [ !_ L_L : : 

11,:'-' * ■ .• ■ . - • i . ■ 

1920 ..J..L..-:x; :. ..31,974 NA 

1930...., A.-, : ' '30,529 ■ ' -6,296 5.13 

.1940....'- .: \aA : ■ 30,547 ■ -3,850 2.92 

, 1950 .1..: ...,.EVJ1 >...., 23,048 -11,393. 7.56 

1960 ...^i,!!.! .-,-.: 15,635 -10,128 5:68 

i 197t)...:. .u:.-. 9,712 -6,940. 3-4\ 

? ■ ■ Total migration. ..!t\'.. 1 , : 38,567 : ^ - * - ' - - 

-I^ljOI - . . . 

NA»Not available. 



— ■ ^y^"-^- ■ — 

it available. . A^' • ■ ■ 
T^'e defin.itton-c|^' a faijrn.was 'modined over 'this* period sd^igratio 



Note^Tne definitton-ol^' a fatjtn.was 'modined over 'this, period sd^igration figures are probably somewhat Inflated 
.V, \ SourcffiN.U.S. Bureau of (he Ceriifjs, 1975:96,8. ' ' \.- 
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Dr, E^BED Schmidt,. ^ .' - . , . , , ■ 

0/0 Senator Pairidic J. Leahy, U£. Senate^ Oonmmee on At^riculture, Nutrition 
and Forestry, WaahingtonfD.O. - . ./_..,, , . v 

Dbab'^Fb^ : I received a letter from Senator Leahy u/tfew a&j^B ago reqiiesting 
that Hook over the outline for the hearings on the status )[?.f;n9n-fa;rin rural; ; 
development research, . \^ 1' i' l!^'''^ ' 

* l^t me relay to you one concern that I have concerning the structure" and - 
Intent of the hearings. My feeling generally is that the "non-farm" emphtfsis^ 
of the hearings may detract neMed attention away from the fact that tn^ 
character of agricultural development and policy may have a decisive impact 
on the nature of rural development In other words, what I feel is needed 1,8 
more work on how*particular agricultural policies (e.g., encounrging smau- 
scale agriculture) can have beneficial rural development consequences. Put 
somewhat differently, it seems that rural development policies divorced from 
secular changes in the agricultural sector may not yield significant leverage on 

would^propose that Senator Leahy solicit testimony relating to studies 
showing that, for example, farm size has a decisive impact on the non-farm 
rural population/ This of course flows from the old Goldschmldt work, hut is 
also represented quite well in Steven Sonka and Earl Heady, "American Farm 
Size Structure in Relation to income and Bmploj^ment Opportunities of Farms. 
Rural Communities and Otiier Sectors" (Ames, lA: Center for Agricultural 
and Rural Development, Iowa State University, 1974), .It might be worthwhile 
to invite Heady. Also, if you were desperate for testimony, I could dust off a 
year-old paper that talks about how small farm policies should be an integral 
aspect of an overall rural development policy. , ^' " ^ i ^ 4.>,^ 

I hope that some of this type of material might be incorporated iB the 

^^By^ttfe way, you may have heard that I will be moving to your alma mater 
in Ithaca, They gave me an attractive offer, plus, the facilities^ and general 
environment were quite appealing. I will be moving there on or about June 20, 
1078, 80 please send correspondence to Cornell after that date. 
Good luck with your hearings. , 

Best wishes, . „ TT -D r„n»n^ 

'* . Fbederick H. Buttex, 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 
^^ and Rural lociology. 

Small Fabm and Rural Development Policy in the U.S..: 
Rationale and Pbospects* 

(By Sharon Powers and Jess Gilbert, Department J^^f ^^^f/^lP^^^ 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Miclf., and Frederick H, BuU^^^^ 
partments of Sociology and Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology, Ohio.. 
State University, Columbus, Ohio) 

INTRODUCTION 

A recent resurgence of interest in small farmers has led to debate as^ 
appropriate policy option (General Accounting Office, 1975), The question h^ 
been put rattier bluntly, "Are small farmers worth the effort?" (Marshall and> 
Thompson, 1976). Our purpose is to. establish a rationale for the need for [ft 
small farm policy, and to examiner; some alternative policy directions and 
coals We start with the basic assumption'., that rural development is a valuable 
goaL as is protecting enviropte&tal qifai^ty and conserving scarce natural 
resources. We use rural developnleht in,-4ts,broadest sense as ttift basic rationale 
for development of a smal^.ia^m.poUcy, hn^^ resource-related'.qjifstions^are also 
, considered to be importf^gWrticularlyja^ we move to discussion^ of alternative 

^^he^Koals of rural development *<^^m5^^^ include establishing or maint^nlng 
a strong economic base and viable social life for ttie community, providing 
opportunities for self-actualization of tiie individual, and advancing equity 

* Paper prepared for presentation at the annual meeting, of the Rural Sociological -Soci- 
ety, San Francisco, CaUfomla, September 1078. 
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\\'itliiD the society as a whole. After defining our tetms, \ye show how a system 
of small farms can facilitate these development -goals, examine some , liatjiial.- . 
resource-related questions, and lopk at alternative* policy dlrectibiis.^' ♦ 

. DETINITioNS AND CHARACTEMSTICS OF SMALL. FAnMS ' * : % 

Defining small *fai:ii)S Is somewhat problematic, , particularly irfor purposes ,;t^f/^^^^^^ 
rural development goaHs.. Because of the .-dfverslty of crops and. livestock! in ^ ' 
agricultural productlotif the physical (Salistraints of agrieulturali'larid. indiffer- 
ent sections of the country;. and the interplay of farm ami off-fam .employmeiit 
of rural people, there Is ^no universally; aVtcepted definition of ' a small-farm 
operator (General Accounting Otllce; 1975) . Measurement variables which could 
be used include capital inyeste*) ; physical units such as acres, labor, or number 
of livestock; or gross or 'net income (which may .or may. not include ofit-farm 
income figures ) (Thompson /and I^epp; 1976) .•. For purposes '. of rural develop- 
ment goals, size would. appear to bteai. relevant' factor since we" are concerned, 
with the survival and estabHshnient; of -firms which UavQ ;been regarded as 
being too'small to be eflioierit in the o6nven.l:ional economic wisdom. According^ 
^ to the U.S. Department of Agri^j^lture's Economic Bes.eurch Service, gross farm 
^'income and total family income^'are the most important' fiictor.s to use in defin- 
ing a small-farm operator. Most USDA officials consider gross annual sales of 
• $20,000 to be the .upper limit of ji smull-farm operator (General Accounting 
Qflice, 1075). , . 

Jj-.Pigure.s presented in the GAO study show the followinjg numbers of farjiis in " . 
the U.S.: ^ ■ " * 

Gfoss annual sales ' * . ^ Numbers Percent 

■ ~ T ■ ' ' 

$40,000 and over A.: . 446,000 18 

' $20,000 to. $39,000 563,000 20 

$10,000 to $19,999 332,000 12 

$5,000 to $9,999 ..■ ■ . . 262 000 9 ' 

$2,500- to $4,999 J. i,,. . 488 000 17- 

Less than $2,500... „ ' 753,000 ' . . 28 

Total . 2,844,000 100 - 

.' " t * ■ . >••... 

A recent Michigan study further differentiates farmers with less than $20,000 
of gross annual sales. Full-time small farm operators are defined as persons 
^ under 65 year.s of age. working le.ss than 100 days/year in nonfarm employment, 
:.'":^;ith. annual farm sales of less than ,$20,000. Senior citizen farmers are those ' 
■Syfp^ receive sooii^Lsevuri^y. or are over 04 years of age with annual farm sales 
of less than ^20,0«}. Part-time farmers are divided into rurixl residents — those 
persons tmder 65 years. «|irflge who. are working more than 100 days/year in ^ 
non-farm employment, wfth ' annual, farm sales less than $2,000, and stipple* 
mental income farmers — those farmers Ijnder 65 years, of age, working more 
than 100 days/year In non-farm employment, but with annual far in sales 
between $2,500 and $20,000. This study using 1009 data found that 22 percent ' 
of Michigan's small farmers were full-time, 15 percent were senior citizens,, 
29 percent were rural residents, and 20 percent -w-ere supplemental income 
farmers (Thompson and Hepp, 19t6). / 

The economic welfare of these farm families cannot be adequately judged 
unless information about off-farm income is available. The Michigan study (see 
Table I) showed that full-time small farm families had the lowest average 
income. The supplemental income families had the highest net income due to a 
combination of farm Income second only to the full-time farmers, and off -farm 
. wages second only to the rural residents. Senior citizen families had the second 
lowest net cash farm income and off farm income from a variety of sources, 
^Almost half of the full-time farm families and 30 percent of the senior citizen 
.. .'families had incomes under $5,000 — compared to only Ave percent of the rural 
' rr.i^sldentH and six percent of the supplemental income group. It should be noted 
.'■ that ilichigan is atypical in the e.vtent of ofC-farm w^ork opportunities in agri- 
■ cultural areas facilitating part-time farming operations (Thompson and Hepp. 
1976). . . , 

Such disaggregated data as that from the Michigan study do not exist for 
■ ' the nation as a whole. The evidence w^hich does exist shows that in 1970, about 
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an percent Of the form lioiiReholds with grosH niimial farm sales under $20,000, 
^xeliidlng those In which the head-of-Uousehnld was classified, as part-time or 
8enu-retlred, did not have any off-farm income, and an additional 33 percent - 
<lid not earn any salaries and wages from off-farm sources. Salaries. and wages 
iiccounted for ahout 61 percent of the total off-farm income received in 1070 hy 
ail farm households. When a. small farm operator is considered to be a person 
who is under 05 years of a^e, works off the farm for wages less than 100 days 
,ti y^ar and sells less than $20,000 of agricultural products annually, 1909 data 
hhnw that an estimated 37 percent of the 1.8 million farmers with agricultural 
sales of less than $20,000 in 1073 met the above definition (General Accounting 
Office, 1975). ; 

There appear to be state -and regional differences in the numbers and charac-. 
toristics of small farmers. For example, ai)out 90 percent of Mississippi's farm 
operators have anuiial sales of $20,000 or less (U.S. House, 1970, p. 78). More 
. tiniu one-half of all farms with sales Muder $5,000 are locatetl i" the South 
(Marshall and Thompson, 1970). For Maryland, in many counties one-half or 
more farmers fit the deiluitlouof fuli-time small farmers (U.S. House, 1976). 

Among the over 2,000,000 small farms, tiieu, tiiero is great diversity. We shall 
see that because Of age, education or handicaps a certain number of the opera- 
tors cannot be expected to . become fiiliy self-iUipporting, no matter whether 
tliey work on . the farm or off. Many small farms, on the other hand, can he 
ungraded to yield higher incomes, whije additional farm families need to be 
( (fercd wider uou-furm cmpioyineut possibilities. Policies must address all these 
issues, and wo indicate certain dire(^tious at the end of our paper. First, how- 
eve'r. we shall .set fortii a basic jiistificati'ou for small farm po^cies within the 
context of rural development: 

THE KATIOXALK FOU SMALL FAUM rOLUlES WIT.niN A IIUIIAL UEVKLorXIKNT 

FRAMKWOIIK 

As Stated at the ont.set, rural devehtpmeut goals inohide psychological satis- 
faction, social woli-itoing. and economic viability. Below we attempt to show 
that these throe i>road aspects of rural development can be signilicantly ad- 
vanced through the encouragement of small farms. 

Individual Goals 

Farming asv an oeeupation is frequently .seen as facilitating personal self- 
actuaii/.atiou in a nmnbor of wavs which have little to do with economic re- 
wards. A study bv (JasHon in Kngland (1071 ) rejected the theory of relative, 
deprivation which predicted timt the more economically deprived and status 
deprived farmers were, the less tbey would be attached to furming. Contrary 
to the hypothesis that farmers with the mctst potential for other professions 
would be -the least att*H-hed to farming, it was found tiuit farmers higher lu 
opportunity cost Ity virtue of being younger and having had more education or 
training were more positive toward farming, Gasson couclude<l that farmers 
with more experience with alternative jo!) options who taice into account the 
intrinsic rewards of being a farmer, may bo willing to eschew a higher income 
(K-cnpation for their present way of life. This phonomonon does not^ppear to 
1)0 nniquo to (^assoifs sample. Iler findings were essentially replicated In Illinois 
by Van 10s and Mc(;iiity (1074) who concluded thaf attacliinciit to farming is an 
important uon-economie varialrfe. , ^ ,\. i., 

\ pilot .studv bv Ons'son (197.'^) in Kngland explored values related to tlie 
occupation of 'farming. One sample of full-time farmers was asked what they 
particularly liked and dislilced aivout farming and what they thought they 
would miss most if (liev had to change their occupation. Indepmulence (being 
oneV own 1)(»sk or freedom to arrange and control work) was meutioued most 
freipientlv. foliowed by living in the country and enjoying an open-air life 
Vsnects of* the work itself, such as variety and interest and being in control 
of a process from sowing to harvest, came next, while prospects of capital 
gain making a good income and other instniiueutal aspects caine low on the 
list \nother sample was asked their reasons for fanning, and again independ- 
ence attachment to the land nnd the way of life, and work itself were empha- 
sized above S(»cial and instrumental aspects. The same results were found for 
two more samples, using difCereiit measures of the major vanaldes. Crasson 
analyzed her data for possible correlation I>etween value (irientaticms and sr/.e 
of farm biwiness. It was the .smalier farmers who tended to value the intrinsic 
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a'ipects of farming more highly, while operjs^foi:^ of medium and lurge farms 
placed greater eraphasis on Instrumental And social aapects. Among intrinsic 
attractions, independence was valued above all by those with the smallest 
businesses. T)ie value ascribed to instrumental and social attributes of farming 
by commercial farmers in one sample tended to increase with size of business 
with some decline in intrinsic values.* Smaller farmers placed a higher value 
on making a reasonable living, while large farmiers emphasized future Income 
and maximizing and expanding the b'usine.ss. . ' 

Gasson's reseatch would have to be replicated in this country before further 
generalizajioiis could be made, but there are indications that American farmers 
whether full or part-time, hold siniHar values (Barnes, 1076; Logsdon 1076- 
Bertrand, 19&7). Data from a 1974 Michigan survey shows that when asked for 
reasons for livinj? in a rural community, 66 percent of the small farm families 
responded with either appreciation of rural life or disdain for urban life 
•Farm opportunity" (undetined in this publication) ii^ listed by only 20 percent 
of the full-time farmers, 10 percent of the senior citizen farmers, 13 percent of. 
supplemental income farmers and six percent of rural residents. These figures 
<« again suggest that small farmers are living as they do for reasons largely other 
than economic (Thompson and Hepp, 1976). 

It has been argued that such small farmer responses are mere rationalizations 
for their lack of material success in agriculture. While this could be true to a 
certain extent, we assume, that ^ a large percentage of the.se resi)onses reflect 
conimitnfient to values other than puriely monetary ones. Therefore, If rural 
development purports to enhance personal, choice, then policies supportive of 
snmll farms caj» contribute to a larger development plan. 

Social Cfoql« . 

Until the 1970*s, essentially no social scientific studies were conducted on the 
relationship between farm size and rural welfare. The sole exception seems to 
be Goldschmidt's work in California during the 1940's. The study compared two 
quite similar towns, the outstanding difference between them being the size of 
surrounding farms. Both areas produced about the same total dollar volume of 
agricultural output, but Goldschmidt concluded thai, judging from every Indica- 
tor, the community of small farms was far healthier. These indices included 
the number of and participation in decision-makingvinstitutions, the number of 
local business establishments, the quality of community infrastructure and 
facilities, the amount of retail sales iii ihe community, and the occupational 
diversity of its citizens (Goldschmidt, 1$H7; 1972).- These differentials still 
existed in the late 1960*3 (LaRose, 1972)'. While this study is not immune from 
criticism (Ottoson and VoUmar, 1972), it does point toward the view that a 
small farm system makes for better community life than does large-scale agri- 
culture. Similar observations have been made in Minnesota;, while the north- 
eastern portion of the state is usually regarded as economically depressed, it is 
in sjouthwestern Minnesota, where commercial agriculture flourishes, that the 
greatest amount of rural poverty is found (JRuttan, iQ69; Raup, 1970). Further, 
a National Farmers Union survey indicates that for every six farms that fold, 
one small businessman consequently closes up shop (Hightower and DeMarco, 
1973). , 

The most rigorous research on this subject was conducted in 1973 by Heady 
anc^Sonka. They projected for the year IpSO the various social and agriculttval 
trjidp-offs which - would become necessary if U.S. agriculture consisted of 
different sized farms: the Small Farm Alternative (gross farm sales of $2,500- 
$10,000), the Medium Farm Alternative ($10,000-^40,000), the Large Farm 
Alternative (over $40,000), and the Typical Farm Alternative (a mixture). A\ 
compared to the otlier three, the Snaall Farm Alternative could be expected to^ 
reuult in :. 

(1) the largest number of commercial farms (^boUt 4.5 millioji more than 
existed in 1970) ; . . ■ , 

(2) the highest total net farm income to the agricultural .seotoi- ; 

(3) the lowest net farm income per commercial farm (about $3,000 less than 
the 1970 average) ; : ^ , 

(4) the highest number of people employed, 6o/ft in agriculture and rural 
off-farm sectors ; 

(5) slightly higher consumer food costs (undier $50 per person per year) ; and 

(6) the most income generated to off-farm sectors — "with the majority of 
the greater income finding, its way through the rural community." 
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' The Large rarm Alternatlypr^n the other band, would result In : 

(1) the smallest number ^Tcommercial farms ; . . 

(2) the lowest total net fam income to the agricultural sector ; 
« (8) the highest net farm income per commercial term ; 

(4) the lowest mimber of people employed; whether in agriculture or in 
r«ral off-farm sectors ; ^ 

(5) slightly lower. consumer food costs ; and 

(6) the least income generated to ofiT-farm sectors. , 

The above model, however, defines "small farm" at qn unnecessarily low 
level of sales," the upper figure of which is only half of the definition used in 
this paper. Consequently, the average size of the Medium Far2h Alternative, 
(approximately $20,000) includes what we Classify as a small farm; an overall 
moderation* of the Small Farm Alternative. results could thus be expected. Given 
this.narrower.gap between the Small and Large Farm Alternatives, the projec- 
tions still clearly indicate that small farm^ cotitribute more than do large 
farms to the rural economy in terms of both employment (on and oft the farm) 
^nd local commerce (Sonka and Heady,. 1074). • 

Finally, from a social point of view, there is the question of equity. The 
*'agricultural revolution" in the U.S, leading to larger and more commercialized 
farming has bestowed benefits to some and costs to others (Hc£^dy and Ball, 
1072 ; Ifeady*, .1970; Marshall, 1075). Perhaps the portion of the U.S. population 
.most affected was the black farm population who.se extreme case raises soixie. 
of the current issues relating to equity. In 1910, Blacks owned over 15 million 
acres of land in the U.S. Between 1954 and 1900 alone, their land holdings were 
reduced by 4 million acres. Today, black ownership consists of less than 5 
million acres. Most of this land is located in the South, where the average 
minority-owned farm is less than 80 acres (Salamon, 1975a), The drastic 
aggravation of inequality is a matter of major concern to many students ot 
rural development who believe that black land ownership contributes substan- 
tially to social equity, A recent study supports this belief. Among black 
Southern farmers it was found that those owning land (due to the Farm 
. Security Administration' of the 1930's) assumed a considerably more active 
role in their local communities than did non-owners. Specifically^ civic partici- 
pation, organizational involvement, and an orientation toward the future were 
much mbre^videnced among the landowners. In addition, these small farmers 
emerged in the late 1950*s and early 1960*s as "the backbone of the civil rights 
movement in humeroub locales" (Salamon, 1975b, 4&-54}; . 
- The case for supporting small farms in order to achieve the social objectives 
^of rural development, then, involves equity considerations as well as matters 
of couamunity structure, income, and. employments While these latter factors 
are more applicable to full-time and supplemental-income farmers, the issue 
l)ecom?s even stronger vis-a-vis small farmers who are aged, uneducatedj or^ 
' Otherwise handicapped. 

Economic Goals. > \ ' .* 

A major goal of devpjppnient is to provide a strong eceino.mtc base^ in^ rurat-^ 
areas..' A ' sj^stem of small faj*ms cai^e lua important ^al'ternahve .'itie , 
providing jobs for rural people. We Im^ seen in the p^.evi(^a^^e6tfo|i- tnat such 
a system would create more* pn-Vdi^tdt rfflpirm employ i^ent In-jcUral cpmnjiunlti^s. 
than an agricultural. systeii.bas^^: pnTarge farm% Hbweyer, Several* ^onQmlc 
issues' rema^ to be discussed.. 'One7ts the question pf the.ep6nomic,>efflciejQe^^ 
smiiller ffugbs and the reiation'ship*' of efflciehcj^ goafe tO'.'ottei^l'rural diev^opry. 
nienT gbil^andf the ^econS I'ijY^^ costa arid benefits i)f su^feporilng pmiill* 

farms in relatibn to Other mfeiiro^ of job generation. , . . - . 

' The bpiriion Is^idely held that sniall farmers are less eflftcierit than large, 
producers and hencei'have been and^ wiU continue to be displaced from agricul- 
ture by economic forces tMarshall and Thompson, 1976). It is generally thought. 
that the revolution in the structure and size of farms which has occurred in 
the U.S. since. World War II has been a response to the emergence, of large 
scale, capital' intensive technology which requires Increasing acreage ta make it 
economically feasible (Bieri, 1972)» The primary goal of. agricultural produc- 
tion has l>eeri the efficient allocati^on of respurces to agricultural production,, 
given these capital intensive technploglcar inputs (Raup, 1972). Recently, 
bowever, the assumptions underlying the concept of econoriiic efficiency as 
applied to'the farm sector have been questioned. 

Marshall and Thoinpson (1976) examine three aspects of the economies of 
scale question — technical economies ot size or **within-plant" economies; ex- 
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-torfial economioH reliited to tlie buying of inputs and the selling of outputs; and 
external factors ariaing from policy and its implementation. With regard to, 
technical economies the major. input favoring lurge farms is capital, assuming 
that most of tlie other types of advances (including new crop and livestock 
viirietiey, fertilizer usage and effective management practices) fnvor any size 
farm. However, the assumption that farms utilizing high levels of technology 
luust increase in "size to' reduce unit production costs is based on the assump- 
tion that the farmer owns or controls all these capital inputs ; tliis need not 
be the case. Smaller-sized farms could achieve yie same levels of technical 
elHciency^ by custom hirihg machinery. Furtlier, instead of viewing the farm 
ten exclusively as a producer of goods, it can be regarded as a producer of 
^i^vices— the farta' o)|)erator may .sell surplus labor and machinery capacity to 
olher farmers. Further, eliiciency of size .studieii wliich determine optimal farm . 
size do not examine questions of the rayige.Qt efliciency. JIow much less effi- 
cient would smaller farms be, even given- the assumption of machinery, owner-, 
ship? What if machinery were available which is more appropriate to smaller 
farmers-V These studies also tend to focu.s on crops which are heavily mecha* 
lii/.ed. May . not small farmery be more elllcient in producing more labor-intensive 
crops? Marshall com-hides that large farms an* not ueci'ssarily ialicrently more 
eflicient than small farms if capital can be made available in more discrete 
units. lie then describes c^rierutil economies of scale which favor large firms, 
sm-li as obtaining di.scounts on large purchases of seed, feed, fertilizer and v 
chcnilctils. Suinll faruicrs also face greater dilliculties in obtaining credit than 
larger farmers because of the allegedly higher risks faced by small operators, 
their lower linancial equity, position, and the generally conservative lending 
policies of. such institutions aa the Federal Land Banks, rural commercial, 
banks, Filrmer.s Home Administration, and the Farmers Cooperative Service.. 
Further, small farmers have a decided disadvantage in current marketing sys- 
teriis which involve competition with large vertically integrated and horizon- 
tally integrated firui.s. Small farmers do not control large enough supplies of 
agricultural products to . have much bargaining power with buyers and are 
harder hit by large fluctuations in prices than larger firms. A third aspect of 
economics cif size are federal tax and agricultural policies which have facill- 
tntcd the economic viability of large farms over small farms. Tax policies 
currently favor larger farmers' over smaller farmers, provide incentives for . 
persons or corporatioiLs with large nbufarm incomes feo enter farming, and , 
amount to sdbsidiea to land and capital rather than labor (Marshall and 
Thompson, 1076, p. C2). ' 

Various assnmi)tious supporting agricultural economic theory have beeu' ques- 
tioned. It has, been suggested that concepts of etiicieucy are. predicated rffi'^C^-^ 
tain values. One of these is the sonal viewpoint regarding what should be 
considered the most scarce factors of production. The assumption undei tying 
current concepts^of cinciency is that labor is a scarce resource. This mfft^ have 
been true in a rapidly industrializing economy, but in situations where the 
marginal cost of labor is. close to zero but all other factors of production, arie. ' 
scarce, efliciency of fewer units of different sizes must be measured In: terms 
of returns to the limiting factors of production and not to the farm operator's 
labor (Christian and .Pepelasls, 1071). In looking at small farms from a rural I ., 
development perspective, labor cannot be regarded as a. scarce factor of pro- 'v 
dnction. The labor potential exists; the goal is to provide adequate returns to 
that labor given scarce resources such as land and capital. Land may be 
regarded as a s<:arce factor of production because of relatively small acreages 
possessed by current small. farmers.^and because of the high costs of acquiring 
f)re land. Small farmers are also notoriously short of capital. 
fWhere labor is not regarded as a scarce resource, assumptions about highly 
ipital intensive technology may also be reexamined, especiall]^ since 80 per- 
/•ent of agricultural income returns to capital and 20 percent to labor — a 
/reversal of the distribution for the economy as a whole (Llanos, 1071). Ma- 
'chlnery jn the agricultural process Is generally regarded as being labor-saving 
only. It substitutes capital for labor, but does not Increase yield per acre, as 
opposed to chemicals which are generally regarded as laud saving' (Blerl, 1072; 
Perelman and Shea, 1072). There Is evidence that mechanization tend^ to 
decrease, yields, all other things being equal (rorelman, 107G). Morieover, 
efficiency figures which show Increasing output per farm worker due to In- . . 
creased technology really Indicate a tranHfcr of labor fnan the farm to the ' 
factory since farm workers are aided by other laborers who manufacture farm 
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equipment and other Bupplles (Perelman, 1972, 1977; Pimentel, 1973). Thin 
• issue thus becomes, does society benefit by this replacement ojF farm labor by 
capital (Perelman, 1072)? Another questionable assumptionv' is that scarce 
energy resources should be priced much lower than equivalent amounts of 
labor. Technological deyelopmen;t which has substituted capital for labor has 
. been made possible by vast inputs of cheap energy in the form of oil and 
natural gas .(Perelman and Shea, 1972) . More 'and more; ; e](iergy inputs, will 
have to be rej^arded as scarce factors of production (Stelnhart and Steinhart, 

: 1974).,, ■' ■. ■ 

Individual farmers also tend to violate certain basic economic assumptions, 
notably assumptions about the maximization of profit (Thompson, 1976). We 
htive seen that small farmers have many positive motivations for remaining in 
farming other than economic gain. A 1060 study by North Carolina State Uni- 
.versity concluded that the established farmer has little tendency to withdraw 
from farming, even when under considerable economic pressure. A GAO 
analysis of the reasons for farm sales made during a review of major problems 
- related to rural development in a 12*connty area in South Dalcota supported 
this conclusion (General Accounting Ofiice, 1975). «^ , 

Given the foregoing, it can \be argued that the assumptions underlying -'the; 
economic efiiciency of larg^ farms need not be accepted for small farms, par- 
ticularly* where rural developi^ent goals are paramount. The problem of low 
incomes for small farmers remains* however. - 
ft In-order to accomplish the goal of increased on^farm income, remedies must 
1)0 found for the basic problems which may beset small farmers. These will be 
listed along with a cursory presentation of solutions: 

{!) Farming a small quantity of land (General Accounting Office, 1975; 
Boxt, 1976). The remedies are essentially only two^to increase the yields of 
those acres, particularly iu terms of income, or to increase the amount of land 
farmed, which would require credit , availability or leasing arrangements. In 
• the former case, the ugfe^of ecologically based intensive cropping discussed 
.' ^ subsequently could be impo 

{2) Farming^ poor, Idsa productive land (General Accounting Office, 1975).; 
;VThe remedy >vould be t\improve the pro(Juctiveness of the soil through soil 
. fertility piiogrftms. This may involve the usual inputs of chemical fertilizer or 
r ^ .th&-,us6^]of* **ip]C|?^ techniques such as legumes and animal and 

other' ^aste^prpducts (AVplf, 1977). * » 
y ! ^, ^($) \^^^^ U8e available technology and efficient management practices 

jy, /eWdMvcly, arid, impropfir Msoj of farm resources {GeneTul Accounting Office, 
■''*_^^^197^:; Bok, 1^176 )y .^he.;c^ of the GAO study was that the former was a 

primary ' reason ii^?^y^^^ have lower volumes of farm sales than they 

' might have and a'r-lniijoiF fdctor limiting improvements in the farming opera- 
tions of most smallvfatrn'^'opgrators who have not progressed. A "dniversity of * 
Minnesota study \*^^^ch ;;ieam^ the earnings in 1971 and 1972 of dairy v 
farmers with herds in'^^yieEf sj^ that although both groupa'!' 

had similar kinds and amounts .of resources, the top 25 percent of the farmers • 
earned from .4.9 to 7.8 times more in terms of labor earnings than the. bottom 
25 percent. It was concluded that efficient management of resources' was a 
major reason for large: variations in the earnings of dairy farmers (General 
:^Accounting Office, 1975). Incomes can be increased by plantdjqg a higher percent^ 
\/^^<^land in crops, increasing productivity from production 'enterprises, shifting' 
• . fi-ftm slow profit to higher profit enterprises, and increasing marg;lns from 
. Jffprqduets produced (Thompson and Hepp, 1976). Given the high capital. inten- 
^itjr. of production of many farm commodities, more highly labor intensive 
( A^^'pB ^^^^ horticultural crops may be an area in which the small fanner 
^way be able to compete more effectively (Bost, 1976). 

(4)^ Poor motivation with no desire to improve farming operations (Oen4t&\ . 
4cc9wnting Office, 1975; Bost, 1976). If people are unV^lling to improve theirs* 
^fersniiij? operations, little can be done to help them, but evidence from' a 
^ftpbet of small farm projects shows that farmers are eager to accept assLgt-- 
!^ce (U.S. House, 1976; Thompson and Hepp, 1976). . : 

\ t, (5) I Shortage of available capital or itiability to^ obtain credit to. pur^j^sbu 
/V PTidui;tion inputs or tp expand size .(General Accounting Office, 1975; M)l^h^il 
' -i&M Thompson, 1976). The remedy isl)olicy to make publicly-subsidised credit 
.jHwahle or use lesa^^^^^ •> ' 

> : jyiffK Purchasing problems (Boist,. 1976 ; Marshall and Thompson, 197(fc)vviSome 
;:;MBpvt^e economies of sizeravailable to large farmers can possibly be. obtained by 




' smaller operaTOra If they organize into supply cooperatives, assuming that 
dealers are willing to provide discounts and credit to cooperatives. The im- 
portance of these buying advantages has nol been adequately Investigated 
(Marshall and Thompson, lf>70). . 

(7) Marketing problem*— selling products at the wrong, time or in the wrong 
markets on unavailabUUy of reUable markets (General Accounting Office, 1975: 
Bost, 1976; Marshall and Thompson, 1976). A possible remedy Is the formation 
of marketing co-ops, assuming they xionld produce large enough volumes to have 
some impact on the marketplace. Cither possibilities are establishment of direct 
maritetlng channels including selling to consumer co-ops, roadside stands, farm- 
or^mbirkets, and pick-your-own arrangementSi . 

(flfcWwi^cd <ccftnol<?(7|/ availahU for. small farmers (Bost, 1976; Marshall 
and Thompson, 1976). Agricultural experiment stations could carry out re- 
search to develop technology particularly suited to the needs of small farmers, 
as they did for large farmers (Marshall, 1976). 

It Is assumed that all of the above (except lack of motivation) would be 
problems of any of the Thompson and Hepp categories of small farmers to 
the extent that these farmers wanted to improve their on-farm Income. Senior 
citizen farmers.would very likely be unmotivated to improve. Rural resident 
farmers might be unmotivated to incr^^vg^^ their on-farm Income, since tWey 
may. be farming as a hobby, or at any^ rate receive only a yery 'low income from 
farming. . . " / ' 

The foregoing problems have been identified by various spates, which have 
established pilot programs to upgrade small farm operations. These programs 
have succeeded In increasing the incomes of small farmers using a variety of 
methods (General Accounting Office,1975^, U.S. Hoiise,-1^76).r 

The Texas Agricultural Extension Service Initiated the /*Texas Intensified 
Farm Planning Program" as a pilot effort In 1969 to i^each iharglnal farmers— 
tlipse earning, a gross Jarm income of less than $10,000 annually with those 
earning less than $5,000 receiving first priority. Among the farmers included 
In the analysis, were full-time producers, par^-time producerk and nonproducers 
(those-who had physical limitations such as health or aie). Programs were 
found to effectively assist all three groups. Trained and si£ervised paraprofes- 
slonals provided intensive educational assistance to these sriiall farmers, and it 
was found that the small producers did respond to this inpat. As other farmers 
l)ecame aware of the program they began requesting inclusion into the program. 
Most impor.tahtly, agricultural income was increased; this was a basic criterion 
of the effectiveness of the project. ^In one county a tomato production and 
marketing program was developed which included establishing a local. market 
within the community. Gross incfbme* was increased si^lficantly. Similar re- 
sults were obtained from ma^ketihg. aid in other areas. For example, several 
counties developed feeder pig programs to; benefit small farmers. Additional 
results from the Texas program were increased utilization of other government 
serTlces. Over a two year period a 72 percent increase In the number of farmers 
utilizing services of the Soil Conservation^ Service was observed, as well as a 
200 percent Increase in those requesting help from the Agricultural Stabilization 
Service and a 42 percent Increase in borrowers from the Farmer's Home Ad- 
ministration (Seas truck, 1976). . ' 

Programs to assist small farmers are dlso being carried out by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Programs for "Rapid Adjustment Farms" are designed to 
shorten the time required to develop solutions to the problems which are hin- 
dering agricultural progress. Criteria for acceptance Into the program include 
pojwessing the farm resburce-base tod'ttie^mafnagerlal sHiU' to permit the, busi- 
ness to fcfeCome a viable economic unit. Investment per farm and acres of land 
owned increased significantly. Net farm income increased 10 percent over the 
four year i)erlod (Russ, 1976). 

In the TVA project ^'Resource Management Farms" were designed to demoh- 
strata farm production and management systems to help farmers increase their 
incomes. The participants are full-time farmers. Analysis of 213 records of 
demonstration farms between 1972 and 1974 shpws that 65 percent had gross 
, sales of less than $20,000 when they entered the progratif, with average sales 
of $9,250. By the end of their participation, 50. perceiit of the 213 farms had 
sales of over $20,000. Nearly 30 percent had at least dotibled farm sales. Less 
than half of the operators added land,Vwhlch Increaned 21 percent for all 
participants. A major part of the increased ' sales was due to greater use of 
capUal,^ adoption of improved . technology, and the use of more systematic 
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management syflteniH. Aliont a llfth of the torms showed no improvement or 
even regre.MSod due. to ape, health and limity& management capability. Analysis 
of farms which began the program with^eMffarm income 'above and belpw 
$2,000 showed that gross receipts fncreased SaTerient in the low income group, 
compared with 05 percent in the higher income group,, suggesting that progress 
ran be made on relatively small low-iucpme families. 

Part of the TVA program involveb'f introdncing new ^enterprises to farmers 
Miitablo to their sitiuitions. In addition to having limited land resources, many 
larmers have surplus family labor.. Therefore, horticultural crops such as 
tomatoes, other fruits, vegetables, and ornamentals which have high income 
returns are well suited. Since the most important methods small farmers have 
lor increasing income is tt) intensify production in high volume, high value 
enterprises, the presence of dependable markets is rritical. The TVA developed 
the Nt)rthwest Alabama Feeder Pig. Association, which' has had a major impact 
un farmer inconies. Specilfc prcnrnims have also been designed to help the rural 

- iK)or, empbasi/.ing high vahif^ trrop and intensive livestock enterprises as 
sources of income, and the establishment of family gardens and livestock pro- 
duction for home use. A study of small . farmers in Virginia has shown that 
.small farm incomes can be increased through better management, higher 

. yields, and better resource use giVt?n the present enterprise choices of the farni 
operator (Order and Smith, 1077).. Other farm programs have proved 

successful in assisting samll farmers improve theirt operations (Tennessee ^ 
\ alley Authority, ll)7li and 1975; West, et al., 1075). , 
Tliere is evidence, then, that snuill farmers can increase their income through 
improved prat-tices. with education ami assistance. Pilot projects in other, states 

■ liave demonstrnied many t)E the same results (U.S. House, 1976; Schneeberger 
and West, 1072). . . , , 

Other than the matter of economic efficieney,,. the main issue concerning 
iiD'Tading small farms Is the (inestion of encouraging* them as a means of 
nrt)d\icing rural jobs as compared with other types of joi) development. The 
(inestion becomes: what are the costs and beneiits associated Avith efforts to 
improve farm hu-ome. particularly considering possible alternative uses of the 
' investment for r\iral tlt!velopment purposes? The USDA responded to the GAG s 
reccmimendation to iissist small farmers by stating that resources should in- 
stead be directed to non-farhi rural development for. two reasons : the. ineffl- 
ciencv of small farms and the supplemental uinture of off-farm income (a 
primarv reason that small farmers remain on the land). The USDA claimed 
that allocatifni ()f its resources was cost effective and that , no future netiou 
regarding small farms woidd i)e suggested (General Accounting C^AJ^e, 1975). 

We believe that a middle ground is possilUe. We agree with the USDA that 
development of off-farm employment opportunities is an important goal and 
that the farm hmisehold's total income should be considered in planning govern- 
ment programs which help small farmers. However, because of factors such as 
age skills, remoteness of location, or desire to continue farming, agriculture 
for many small operators seems to be the best alternative for improving their 
income and standard of Hving. Further, it is not kno^yn how many -farmers 
working cmtside iobs - would pr«#fer to farm full-time were it eoonomically 
feasible for them. In many areas of the U.S^., nonfarm work will be very diffi- 
<Milt to nnd or to develop, thus increasing the value of making farm operators 
more viable Because (tf inadequate data, the potential benefits of .extension 
programs for small farmers cannot be fully assessed, but GAG concludes : . 
^'Indications are that the co.st effectiveness could be favorable, particularly of 
nrograms to assist farmers who hav^ the potential to become full-time commer^ 
oial farmers** (General Accounting^ .Office, 1075, p. 22). . In the Texas project, 
for example ten pnraprofessionals served almost 5,000 individuals (including 
farm family members) at an annanl cost «)f only about $20 per person. This 
^vas considered to be highly cost effective (Seastrtick, 1970). . . . 

Another argument used by the UfeDA against the cost-effectiveness of assist- 
ing small farnw is that a large proportion of them seem incapable of . improv- 
ing their operations. Of-course, the- abilities and attitudes ^f farmers would 
fllfeet success in extension work, but we hav« already seen that a large number 
of farmers -regardless of educati(m, are eager, willing andr able to respond to 
technical assistance. Furthermore, those farmers who are poorly motivated, -or 

■ pos.sess. few skills, will certainly be dillicult -to train for jobs other than 
agriculture. There can be no doubt that a certain segment of the small farm 
population will m6*\t ^beuefit from welfare programs ; this in fact is part of the 



research task— to determine which farmers are wlllhig and ablV to upgrade 
their operations, and which are not and require other human capital Invest- 
ments. For instance, very little informatlonvexlsts on the characteristics of 
senior citizen small farmers and their felt needs for assistance from the exten- 
sion service. . r. 

In this section we have ''tried to show. tEat assistance to small farmers Is 
economically defensible because assumptions about . economic theory can be 
questioned In^terms of rural development goals, becatise small farmers can be 
helped to impiwe their Incomes, and because encr^Uifaglng small farms Is d 
railpnal method for providing Income In rural areas. 

. . THE BATIONALE FOB A SMAiX FAB^ POUOY WITHIN A WATURAt 
y * BESOUBCES FRAME WOBK 

There are Indications that small farms, as opposed to large farms, can con- 
tWi)ute to conservation of natural resources In several ways. To the extent that 
small fa^ms can most optimally use organic production methods (i.e., substitu- 
tion of legumes and animal waste for chemical fertilizer and cultural practices 
and healthy soil for pesticides and herbl(?ldes [4llal)y and Allen, 1074; Wolf, 
1077]), they will reduce energy consumption and environmental degradation 
lOelhaf, 197C; AUaby and Allen, 1974). While relationship Is not Ironclad, the 
most. Intensive, ecologlcally.based agricultural production methods are most 
suited to small-scale farms. Research In California with an ancient method of 
lnt(^lve aRrlcultUi*e called the French ' Intensive Blodynamlc method has 
shown, that the method should produce, on the avei*age, tv{0 to six times the 
U.S. national average of protein sources such as beans, grains and rice. The 
method could also produce two to 16 times the vegetable and soft fruit yields 
while, consiunlng one-half to one^slxteenth the water and energy and one 
one-hundredth the human ^ and mechanical energy once the. soil is in balance 
(although the initial stages are heavily libor Intensive; Shepard and Jeavons, 
1977). The method Involves digging and filling raised beds with organic 
matter and compqst and Closely Interplantlng compatible crops (Wolf, 1976). 
Aside from eliminating or greatly, reducing energy inputs, such methods con- 
serve: another scarce resource (particularly scarce to small farmers)— land. 
Farm land Is Increasingly becoming scarce, particularly on the urban fringe 
where development Is occurring rapidly aujd land is also becoming increasingly 
expensive (Belden. and Forte,. 1976). Ecologically-based intensive agriculture 
can be practiced In areas poorly suited to large-scale mechanized agriculture 
(Jeavons, 1977). 

Even where such. Innovative cropping systems are not used, smaller, less 
heavily mechanized farms have, been shown to produce, greater yields per acre 
(Perelmari, 1976) and greater net Income per acre than large farms (Perelman, 
1977). There Is evidence, that small farms also use less energy (Perelinan, 
11)77) ; however, to the extent that small farmers* are encouraged by extension 
programs to increase production by increasing inputs such as fertilizer, herbi- 
cides, pesticides and mechanization^ this difference may disappear. Use of 
^ganlc methods of . soli fertility; pest and weed control are economically suited 
to capltal'Scarce small farms because they require less expenditure for Inputs, 
^mall farms do have the potential to use less energy for mechanization because 
they can use smaller, lower horse power tractors which hum less fuel (plmen- 
tal, 1973; Buckihham; 1978). A more decentralized system of small Ifarms 
would save a great deal of the energy involved Iri tran^orting produce in 
xerrlgerated truclcs across the country, and the energy Involved In food'process 
to the extent that consumers Increased their consumption of fresh foods 
(Beldep and Forte, 1976). 

ALTERNATIVE POLICY DIRECTIONS ' 

For purposes of discussion, four generalized viewpoints of: scenarios for 
dealing with the small farm question can be outlined. The" first two may be 
regarded as people-oriented solutions; small farmers are here seen to have 
little importance In the production of food for the country. The second two 
options are both people-oriented and food-Oriented. 

. Scenario one equates small farms with poverty and believes the problem to 
be a welfare problem with welfare solutions. This was. the general position of 
the.TJ.S.Dt^. in response to; the previously discussed GAO report, and in some 
^ases it Is. appropriate. For farmers who, because of advanced age, disability, 



or lack of ediicfttUiii, are uuable to benefit from attempts to help them inipfoyei:^ 
their incomes flir!>ajrt> '.fwOTing, a welfafe solution is required, since^nmny 
small farmers Arp^' llvlng;."below *th^ jJd^^ line (Marshall and Thompson. 
1976). Perhaps '0?e^op^Dri.'woJil^ Soil Conservatiou^Servi^ to pay 

these farmers to put mqst bj" their land' In cover crops to flptei?t; the soil. 
Marshall and Thompson (197G) conclude that in' some case, suJialdlzlng people 
to produce food miRht be a better poliey option than coniiWfabie expenditures 
on welfare or public employment, since experience, with manpower programs 
has shown that jobs are expensive anlT difficult to ereate' and maintain. 

Scenario two recoioiizes a very strojig attachment to farming among nmny 
.small fanners and \vould assist tbeni in iinprov.iug pn-fnrm income through 
improved farm nmuagemont pra^ticps as well as - off -farm income where it is 
appropriate. Many small farmers' are older, and such a policy would allow them 
to stay on their farms and malte a decent income. Marshall and Thompson 
(107G), using their definition of small farmers as "families or unrelated indi- 
viduals whose incomes are no miore than 100 percent greater than the official 
poverty threshold, and who receive at least one-third of their income from 
fMrming," found that 201,000 or 48 percent of the heads of snmll farm families 
in the U.S. are 55 years . of age or older, including 05. percent of the heads of 
Soiitbeni .sn)all familles^^'It is pn)l)al»ly a uiist^^Jie^. Jii(>\V(^Ver, t() believe rbnt as 
these farmers die^rthe problem will have. teen solved, siuta these farmers may . 
very well bavdn-hiidren who wish to farm. We saw irf the first j[)art of tbo* 
paper that attaclimeat to farming i.s no'tMimited to older people. Further,- tUeV'(^.: 
are nmny young peoplp who would .like to go into farming, but are unable to 
do so due to lack of laiul and capitftl (Thompson and Ilepp. 1076). 
. Scenario three regards snmll farms as deserving a. respected place within the 
agricultural .system* in' the futufer postulates that small farm.s have a unique 
role to play in agricultural pr^avctiou, and presumes that a .small system can 
coexist with the agril)usinOss\*sVs:tenu largely^ tbrougli developing supply and 
marketing eoops and direct, wmsuluer . marketing strategies. It is in this scenario 
that small farms could Ijegni to be recognized for their abilities to use more 
ectdogical abd less energy-Intensive production metbtult;*. The smallest bhidbold^ 
ings could concenitrate oil vegetalde ami frint,j)ro<^.i1ctimi and certain types' of 
live.'^tockvprbdii^'tioa. Medjuui resoun-e farms (^pivvf^ym.^ of land and machinery y 
vouldj^coductj grain and live.stock, i)os.sibly using" OJCjMnic methods and recycling 
livestSe|5:olva£rte liaek into the soil. Large "agribusiness-oriented" farms would 
renaujrdifroted'^to capital-intensive crops like grain and soybeans, a portion of 
which is pV^^dbced for international markets,. t\nd>' a share of livestock and fruit 
and vegetabfe'^production. Snmll farmers in 'ljiGf) with le.«?s than ?10.000 aales. 
controlled nearly a third of the land. 44 pet'eent-of the tractors and 25 percent 
of the cattle. It coidd be argued it. nmkes lifctle*' sense to ig^.re^j^hem as food 
I)roducers. The (luestion which nSiain.s unanswered is to wnajt* extent can a 
large farm system and a small farm system realistically coexist? They would 
, be in competition in. many ways, and farm policy would have to deal , with 
l>oth. The question has been raised as to whether the U.S. Department M 
Agrieulture, givefn its agribusiness orientation, is capable of administering both 
I^eople-oriented and agribusiness-oriented policy (Marshall and Thompson, 
1076). 

Scenario four ^envisions a more rnjjjlical restructuring of agriculture — a moT^ 
to a decentralized, smaller-scale, labor-intensive ecologically-based agricultural 
system as a rational response to fossil fuel energy scarcity, other mineral 
shortages and high prices (see for example, Belden and Forte, 197G; Merrill, 
197G). This type of ^agriculture could play a very important role in a future 
transition to a steac^^rstate economy (see Bnttel and Powers, 1978:). 

We now turn to a discussion of specific, policy :areas. policy proposals tad 
strategies for change differ in the extent to which th^y require or result in 
social change. At the minimal or no social change endVOf the spectrum are thoite 
policies which would aid farmers to increase their incomes through optimum 
nmnagement practices, using the same general inputs as larger farms. Next are 
policies which wopld facilitate more ecological production methods and small- 
,scale technolojGry. Intermediate on our .continuum are policies which woidd 
facilitate new marketing methods and institutions, land acquisition and credit, 
and off-farm job development. At the high social change end are moves to 
clmnge the tax laws and other policies which provide advantages to large 
farms over small ones; formation of new political coalitions, and development 
of a farm income policy which would provide decent incomes for small farmers,' 



Improving Farm Uanaocmhl J?^^^ and Outreach 

We have seen, that tlje agrlcuUnrai experi'meht' sfe^^^ the U.S.D.A. 

hare been criticised for-fcjctisirig Research oh area^. that henefit large farmers 
over.small tamers (Genetat.-Accounting Office, 197Sj Hightower, 1972). We 
also saw in a previous section how a num!i)er of state pilot programs have been 
eff^tive in improving- management skills on small Srlns and in improving in- 
come. Title V of the ^:^ural Development Act of 1^ was intended to initiate 
research and education beheflcial to small farmer^but it .hag never\beeu. fully 
implemented (Congressional Record, 1976). Title V, ••RurarD6Yelopm6n^ awa 
>>mall Farm Research and Education," states aB one of its pfdrposes to' "expand 
research on innovative approaches to small farm management andrjfechiiolbggr 
and extend training and technical assistance io small farmers ?o that they, 
uiay fully utilize the best av/iilable knowledge on j?ouu(1 economic J(pprbacBies' 
to small farm operations'^, (USv Senate, 1972/ p; '-36). These goals -are to pe. 
«cComplii5hed through a natibEiTwijcle p^ogrfim/ot extension research, an^ devel- 
oiimeut focusing on management, production techniques, machine technology, 
ue\y products, cooperative marketing, and distribution. -The U.S. Departmejnt of 
Agriculture, laud grant colleges (speclllcuin'y indiiding tlie colleges^ d^^ 
Agricultural Kxperinient Stations, and: Cooperative Extension Service haVe 
primary responsibility. Just before flnal passage by the Senate, Senator Herman 
Talmadge, Chairman of the Committee on* Agriculture and Forestry; further- 
imllcated Congressional intent : "It is the purpose to enable the fariillie^ t)f " 
iliese small farms ta stay there and earn a good living, instead of joining -the 
trek to the city or remaining behind in poverty" (p. 51) . . . 

An amendment to, Xltle-'V, "Assistiihce'to Small Farmers in Upgrading Their 
Farming Operations," was introduced in the House iand Senate in 1976, and": 
heatings were held. This bill is an outgrowth of the previously mentioned GAO 
report; it requires the USD A to conduct a- study in order to establish a small*, 
farm extension program of research, marketing dnd management. 'She bill is 
aimed mainly at full-time farmertl (U.Si .'House, 1970). In April 1976, the 
IJ.S.lJtA. recommended that the bill .not be ^enacted for reasons dealt with 
. ^n^lier. The hill has subsequently be«ri:T^-iiitroduce<l, but no further miction 
^i..hus-l)(*eii; taken. . '.' '^"'y.. . ' ^ • ^ 

" .^ev^rkl" state research projects are indicative'o|,M1iat«cot?ld bS done.,A.s\iidy 
;4JV.Kentudk7-used linear ^programming to identify possibilities .'^ot improving 
farm^ iUc<^|(n^s:;0U..Wrincp^ fuU-time farms given" v'firyjn^ availability of, 
; iiipnts..4\mohg'tn^it. ;firidings was that it is possibleV'W .•opera't6rs. 'bt. t^e^^ 
' farni^':to .^iajpraye tljeit^ipt incomes substantially— panichlarly' %v1ie&. farm^ 
emphasizetl labor^iiit^Usiye crops such as' tobacco, ciicumte?,. and peppferfl 
(Stewart, et al., 1976), Another study varied capital and- labor requirements ' 
for various crops and live.«;tock operations in order to obtain .$7,000 or $1^,000; 
iiiconies from 40' acre farms in Southeast Arkansa.s (Walker 'a-nd. HalbrdGk, ^' 
1070). Similarly I^elly and Justus (1976) examined the resources' iiecessatv ' 
tojobtain a $7,000 income in Kentucky by varying inputs of land, capital and 
luimr. Other research has attempted to evaluate suitable enterprises for limited' - 
resource farme^rs in Louisiana (I^oy and Borderlon, 1974) an^ la South Caro- 
lina (Londhe.et a)., 1972) . V. - : 

Afarshall antf ThomiKSon - (1976) =^ propo.se that public research 'at the land^ 
grant colleges stt6tild focus on tKeT?ollowing areas: factors contributing to effl- 
:cient farm operation \yithiji i)jp!y farm size cajfigory; types of farm products 
which are most suitable for smaller farmers. aWiiha most suitable techniques 
lor producing them; structures relating to laiJO^qtvulng, credit and marketing 
tlmt are mo.st suitable for .small farmers the tS;^]fes?oJ nonfarm skills that are 
jnost compatible with .small-.Kcale farniiHir ajid'h^fer -to develop them; methods 
for coordinating off-farm work in the public aivl private sectors with small 
scale farming:, and investigating evidehce/from other countries with successful 
small farms. Their belief tlmt the U^O'A hhs.: ignored the needs of small farmeii 
is reflected in the fact that they also :sVes6 that public policy should support^ 
private re.search training arid demonsfrJ|itioii efforts by such organizations ag the 
^National Sharecroppers Fund and thel.'gederation of Southern Cooperatives, 
who are investigating .some alternative "ptoduction methods, and that grants to 
pul)lic and private agencies be administered by a federal agency not controlled 
by the U.S.D.A. Also proposed are outreach projects to communicate research 
and development results to small farmers. 
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V 86. &f 'Biological Productioti Methods and Alternative Technoloffv 

■.Tlie smaU/ amount of w«rk that has been done, in land grant universities 
regal'din^ .small farm management has tended to assume the sahie inputs — 
chemical fertilizer, pesticides,^ herbicides and the *same^ general types of mecha- . 
liizatfon, livestock housing, etc. — as are used on large farms. An alternative line, 
of . i^eseirGh ,and extension wou\d help farmers ' use . more, ecological and less 
.energy-intensive method.s. Organic production of crops which Substitutes manure 
.aii& 'lej?)niies; for chemical fertilizer and soil fertility and cultural practices, for . 
Oierbirides'aifidi pesticides (see Allal)y a^^l Allen, 1074; Wolf ,1077), as well as 
fi^lrtr Il^atihg 'fbr buildings arid development of smaller-scale technology par? 
♦ticViI^^|ly> suitetl to vegetable and fruit crops and small livestock enterprises 
seem'to be particularly useful. Organic farmers have been getting good yields 
(i;.Oc\feYetz,' 1977) with no help from land grant universities; it, seems logical 
tlmt^tliQy could do bettor with Itnowledge gained from r.igorous reseaBch. The . 
two-way relationship between small farms and. resource questions i^ important 
because sma\l farms— <?onstrained as they are by limited amounts of land!' and 
capital-T^'an^'benont from the tisg (>f highly ecological methods because they 
"greatly- reduce tile co.st of iiip4i>«(LockeFeti:^ 1077) and using hlgljjy intensive 
m(»th6(is can greatly increase yields (Shepafd:and Joanous, 1977), botli resulting 
" imhighe^^^incomes. These methods iri' tufn b^ueftt society at large because they . 

arii'less energy intensive, non-polluting and preserve soil quality ^or future 
*: j^pnerations. In addition to policy enqouragiug research in these fields^ special 
tax. breaks could be given", to organic farmer^s and for use' of equipment more ": 
wii.i table for small fanners (Marshall and Thompson, 197GJ. ^ 

c)i(jinff 'mff the Slructurc of Market in f/ V * * . • ; ^ . 

Smiilt^.fjvrms do iiot loud themselves easily to the type of marketing which 
prevails'in. a highly industrinlized food system. Large food chains prefer to 
mim contj^hctS.w^ith large' farmers "(Belden tind Forte, 1970).- More ai^propriate 
f' Ai)ti6ns f(?r small 'farmers iy:e : U). competing for a .share of market power by 
forming marketing co-ops .Jto sell in the usual markets, or""' (2) direct marketift,g 
/strategies sueh as farmer's markets, roadside stands, or selling directly to 
food co-ops. Fujimoto (107C) and ©eldeu and Forte- (1076) document the grow- 
"ing popularity of direct-marketing strategies. Several experiment station sur- 
veya have examined' tfpnsumer use of direct. ina\;keting opportunities from the 
consumer perspective (B.oy, Leary nnd Law, 1977.VStulmiller, Il9>ve,.an(l Stone; - 
1076) and from the producer per^-pective (Brown and Jojrdfin, 1^77 ; Metzger . 
and Krhardt, 1976)/^ . ' - V.- • . - " 

After hearin^»s-cr:S,' Senate, 1076, U.S. Hoirse, 19750 >.:Th6, Farmer ;t^.- Con-, 
snmer Direct Miirkotiiig -Act* was signed into law by President Ford. Ifl October, ; 
lT)7a It \'iuUiqfr.iK(2s *J?l.r> niMlioii a year for -two years to , survey- existing 
far.me.rsf.h)arlv'etR; anfi their .imp?ict ; compile laws, regulations, aiid legislative 
dr a f t9 • on 'direct* marketing: sponsor conferences on the subject; and work with 
sta te. governments;' individuals, and groups (P.L. 94-463). . / • . 

■ y ln*-respqnse' ta problems of farmers avIu) sell under contract to large 
' corporatioii.s, *lila;rshall aiid Thompson (1976,. p:» 80) propose a government ' spon- 
fiored Sthicture to foster' ()rgani5'.ation of. •shfn.lt farmers and collective barga4i\- 
ing. They 'also suggest providin')e:i»^'overn*ment-sponsnred marketing facllijies ^oiN: 
: small farmers "as alternatives- to*- selling agricultural products in marH<5t9 con-.- 
.:ti'6llecl by' a single buyer." ' *••;:>' ♦ < '':7* 

More federal support for lowvincbme cooperatives has been widely suggested 
.(■Mafsliall and Thompson, 1976; Belden and Forte, 1976). T^w income coopera- 
.-ttVos'tend to experience problems with lacl^ of volumje, low prices, brokerage 
••hiui'inarketin*]: problems, undercapitalization and lack of managerial skills (Roy 
..il|id; FalU>,.1972; Roy aill-Leary,, 1977 ; Marshall and Codwin, 1971 Londhe 
• and iVanlels;; liitO)-../rhe:Rucces;s-^^^ co-ops appears to be. facilitated by educa- 
. Himnl asjlsiaiice ari(^^^^ poor and. more affluent, members 

' '^variety .of\skill5? ^( Thompson, 1976). ■ . 

. Clmnging. th6 sttfjctur'e of marketing is intermediate on the .social chauge 
COR t|*iuuiii' because on .the^'Ome iiand it is. something farmers can do.and .Jbftiye 
done 'thehVselves, but o/T th^ other hand, dire(.*t mar^etlngjstrategies, if orga- 
nized extensively, can contribute to change in^ the structure. of agriculture. The 
loprical extension of hifehly succes.sfnl direct marlcetinjr: strategies would be 
more decentralized production of certain crops. According'tO . Belden and Forte's 
scenario for chang^ decentralized production of /vegetables arid sobac fruits 
would have a salutary ^ect on snmll farmers and consumeris; could be a key. 



to promoting labor-intensive, sittairnziit^ :enTiro]£m^'to^^ production; and 

Wo.u|/d improve the. nutrition, ol^mericans.througli the^consumption of more 
fresh fruits and vegetableS/DepeUdijig'oh th^:,€i^ which decentralization 
occurred, a shift would take plac6 away j from very large, energy-intensive 
lAOhoculture; f^rnw ta;>,CaXlf ori^ uge large amounts of pesticides and* 

herbicides af)iid!^epexi4 9^^ supply. In many parts of the country 

production Is/feasi^l^i only l^^ large number of; small 

farmers reswe' Ih the Spathic wlW^^ .. 
Laii9AcquiHti6ri and Credit AvailaUUiy ' 

Land prices haviB-risen greatly In the receri^^^ of;, all inputs have 

risen steadi^, arid capital requirements are almost prbhibitivef ipr a person 
wishing to start out in farming (Belden and ')P9rte,*^ 1976), VarierUs tisrpes of 
land trusts have been proposed in order tpv insure that adequate land is 
available for farming at pj'ices which are se^^lbl^Mn terms of potential returns 
to agriculture; Heady and Ball (1972) .haveVsiiggested the following policy , as 
a means of facilitating farm enlargement^: the'' creation -of public? land authbri- 
. ties to purchase small farms as they .become available for ?ale,'t)i6b reselling 
them to other small fafmers who want' to increase their q.creage. Thie Southern 
Cooperfitl^fe D,§velopment Fund offered essentially the . same prograpa except 
that tl^e Fari^eis Hoxjae Administration would be the ndniinistrator (Southern 
Cooperative Pevelopment Fund, 1977,). TUe Saskatchewan Land Bank Commis- 
sion han^b^bme a model -for land Jbank proposals, l^stablished In 1972, Its func- 
tion is tCf'Kuy farms and lease them for 10 yeafs.ttlt 5?^ percent of the land's 
market, value with the option to buy after flve. years fit a le^se. The system 
allows farmers to avoid payii^g a large down payment, j^nd preference is given 
to full-time farmers with a net worth of less tha^i .'p60,p00 and ^ji average net 
income of under $10,000 for three years prior, to application (Beldfen and Forte, 
1970). .The North Dakota Farmers* Union has devel<Sped a policy (m^ land 
transfers based on the Saskatchewan experience (Northj3akota Finners' 
L'nion, 1975).\j3n the national level, the Young Farmers, Hroia^stead ^ct was 
Introduced in/ the House and Senate in 1976. The proposal >would create a 
government land bank to purchase farm land and lease it back to farmers, 
with rents equal to property taxes and interest. After seven years the farmer 
could equal to property taxes and interest. After seven years the farmer could 
eithef purchase thie:land at 75 perpeut of its valTie^,p^ , continue leasing^Hearings ' 
were held (U.S. Senate, 1976)/b^t tne hill die^, a^d tha biir was reintroduced 
in 1977 by Senator McGovem. No action has bee^ 'tliH®° date. Another bill 
is the Family Farm Security Acf of ''1977, a loan ^uajrantee patterned after a 
recent Minnesota law (Hyde, 1977). 

Jf^s been argued that exisyijtg- credit institutions, including the Farmers' 
HpI^^e Administration, have riot ihet the needs of small farmers (Marshall and 
Thompson, 1976; Greene, 1976^. Oijhfe system is believed to be biased against 
amsU farmers because large rarme)r5 are seen as better risks, even though 
smaller farmers have the abilltiy^'tovtepay loans and interest and have lower 
rates of foreclosure and delinqueiT<;y''^than laarge farms (Perelman, 1976).. Sug- 
gestions 4§c?ude establishing a Rural Development Bank to provide credit to 
small fnti^re.and for other rural develoiiment purposes (Marshall and Thomp- 
son, 1976)7 Mdre favorable terms toward small farms could be requirfed pf 
public lending fiistitutions such as the Federal Land Banks an(i;th^:Prpduction 
Credit Association (Southern Cooperative Development Fund>M97^), or only 
small farms could ^e permitted to utilize these sources of ctifed.lj.. (Hgady and , 
Ball, 1972). Agaiq^-f armers Home Administration could be mucfi more effective 
in meeting the needs of small farmers. 

Otf^Farm Joh Opportunities ^ 

' Avall^ibility of off-f arm jobs for family members increases the options of 
splallf/fftrmers,*iiiany of whom can remain on tneir farms only with a supple- 
! .mental source of income (Marslnall and Thompson, 1976). Modest scale industry 
. in {rural arieas coulobepeflt small farmers as well as their neighbors fTweieten 
hftd, Brinkman, 19^. pP- 244-^5. 252). Manpower programs cOuld serve a 
complementary role, providing public service employment, better labor majrket 
infprmation, and job training itself (Marshall, 1972). Lastly, a basic policy to 
inci^ease the options of all rural people »would be a true natlonar commitment 
to full employment like that proposed by the Humphrey-Hawking bill, wltJi 
th^'ovemment being "eAployer of the last resort." 



Changing Taj} LairnAVhlrh Disadvantage Small Farms 

A number of policy proposals recof^nizes that small farms are di^advantagied 
by policies which favor large farms but which liave nothing, to do* with 
ef!(inomic efficiency at the farm leypU We saw earlier that tax policies intended* 
to . 'Simplify' ta:^ procedures for farmers have amounted to subsidies to land and 
capital rather than labor, thus disadvantaging smaller farmers (Miurshail and* 
Thf»mpsbu, 1076). Tax laws have ^so encouraged ent^-y into farming by corpo- 
rations with Jargely non-farm inc'ome- (Greene, 1976). In large integrated 
iirmsi if ono/Unit in the. integrated chain can enjoy favored tax treatment, 
ct)mbined profits from the integrated enteqprise can be pushed into that favored 
area. For example, in a tlrm iuvolvfng a ranch, a cow herd, a -fcediyt complex, 
and a slaughtering plant, it -will pay to operate the slaughtering plant as a/ 
producer's cooperative, with only enough profit to provide fnmitive bonuses 
f<«r management, and to do the same fOr the foodlots. All profit* can be 
dircffted down the integration ladder alid converted into capital by investment 
in improvements such as irrigation. When the c^tUe on the r«nch are sold, any « 
gain will 1)0 taxed at capital gains tax rates tUaup, 1973), A corporarion can^ 
plant an orchard, but as long; as there is n* profit, it can write ofT the^ 
exiwuses from non-farm income w^ien paying' taxes, When the trees have 
matured, they can soil out the operation ato a profit and declare^a capital ffa^, 
thus .being taxed at a lower rate (Perelman and Shea, 1972), Corporationii may 
enter farming partly as a land speculation venture; a!^ land prices are bid up. 
Thi» 'small fnrnuM- cair benefit from hiffh land prices only when he sej^s ofit a;id 
i-raseH to be a fanner. However, corporations reap, tax benefits from being in 
a^M industry with a low 'rate of current earrtinga while equity rises with in- 
{•reasfng land values (Perelmai^ 1076). If these tax loopholes ,wer% closed, 
smalM farm.M would be in a less disadvantaged competitive position (Barn^a^ 
Jl)76;: .wrolman aiid &;hea. 1072; Marshall and Thompson, 1976). "Tax. loss 
rrarming" could Xtc minimi7.ed,l)y prohibiting corporafeiorf^ from gaining tax 

''i'VGlllits by writing off agricultural losses against i^rofits earned in other areas 
<if busine.s.M. To reduce speculation, a ta'x could be levied on bMreases in land 

"i^values resulting f roin other than improvement of the land or in(TCased economic 
value of the land due to -increased earriipg; owi^ers whose major source 
inonme is- fronragriculture wpuhl be exempt. Net profit from the sale of land 
could be taxed as ordinary' iucQuie (Greene, 1976)*, * t 

There are those who would prohibit large corporations from* agri(iulture. 
J^enators Gaylord Nelson (D-Wisconsin) . and James Abourezk (B-Sb.uth Da- 
kota) have ii.itroduced and reintroduced an amendment to the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act which would'ban participation in agriculture ot anyone with over 
million in assets and/or those uot directly engaged in far^iing (Beldeu juid 
Forte^ 1076). To date, no action has been taken. Si^everal states already hme 
pas.^ed law.s forbidding or .limiting corporate agriculture, including Kansas, 
Minnesota J Nebraska, New York, North. Dakota, and Oklahoma (Mojcrison and 
Kraiise, 1075). ' ^f^'- ^ 

The Role,,of Coalitions in Format ion of a Neip Farm Policy 

Jn oni^r to advance the interests of small farmers it has been argued that 
wi^vf political coalitiiuia are necessary. TUe Exploratory Project for Economic 
Alternatives rBeldeir and Forte, 1076. ft, 34) envisions a new coalition, of 
ihtorestH' to change the- structure of agriculture. Consumers, small farmers, 
iiutTitionists, 'onvironmputalists. farm work(jrs and community control activists 
can find a unity of interests in ^achi(^ving low food^t^rices and a . decentralized, 
safe and ecoh/gically sound food'"prod3ction and marketing system." Beldeu and 
Forte document the inipressive inflation in food prices iu the last 15. years and 
the highly regressive impacts upon- low jyid middle income groups— the major- 
ity v>f AmOrican.s. Furthcir. inflation ifi projected to become iZ-or«c, due to 
resource slwrtagcs and rising costs of agricultural inputs, increasing world. 
f'xSd .demand, increasingly monopolistic control o^ the food industry, and in- 
creasing reliance by coiisuniers on fpodi; eaten away from home . and on highly 
processed' food. All this contributes to a climate of responsivenesls to changeiin 
food policy, Belden inid Forte and Shepard and Jeaveiis (1077), present i&yi- 
lU-iue of ^'onsunier. dissatisfaction with the food system and increasing interest 
ih. alternatives to an tigri'l)UKiness-(l(^minat(Ml food system. Direct nmrketing 
arran^eimMits which favor bo'tli farmers and consumers is one way to begin 
buiId\«j^V^onlitions, Anotht^r possibility is a national farm poli^y which would 
favor bVtli family farniiers and lower income ci^iisumers, instead of .pitting the 
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. two uRainst each otliori as lias too often been the case historically. Ap;ricnltnral 
policies such aa market orders and crop limitations have served to maintain 
price levels for farmers at the expense of consumers (Belden and Forte,. 1976).; 
A new policy direction woidd utilize direct payments to farmers to meet an 

. eriuitable target piice and would pay for, it with a progressive tax system. Such.; 
a plan Was pjroposed in by Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan.'. 
Brannan began with im ^income support •^oal, and calculated target prices f(* 
various crops needed to maintain this goal. Perishables were included along 
with the basic coiftmo^tles. with the government paying the farmer the differ- 
ence between the mtircet price and the target prices. The plan shifts the 
burden of food costs .from consumers to taxpayers, resulting in more e(iuity 
only if the tax system is a progressive one. Similar policies are in effect in 
S^veden and Britain (Belden and Forte, 15i76). An important feature of such, 
a plan would be a limitation on the size of farms to receive plfyments, since it 
" is widely acknowledged that government price supports and other i)rice regula- 
tory policies have had the effect of benefitting large farmers at the; expense of 
snmller farmers .(SJiepard and Jeavons. 1977).. Pearlherg ' (1072) , and that 
gt^vernment farm policy sped up the decline of the smaU farm in this country,, 
since it was the large farmers or those who could a.ssenlble large farming. 

• operations who were able to prolU most from the capital and security provided 
by government stihsidies? (Tweeten and Brinkman, 1976). One study by. the 
l<«gislative reference service of the Library of Congress concluded thJitvfarms 
with over $40,0(X) annual sales .would face proportionately larger financial 
dilliculties if price sujyiorts — direct and indirect — were discontinued by the 

• government (Perelman, 1970). 

Ot(]b,er Aspects of a fatm policy are recommended: Separate marketing orders 
,from the goal of supporting farm income offers a valuable tool for rationally 
planned marketing and could henised to control and smooth out the supply of 
proij«i'e that comes to market. Marketing i)oards or agencies would provide a 

* meclnniism for dealing with nrt^iticial ripening, siK^uhUive hojirding (4f t-rops, 
' mismanagement, and energy issues .such as u.sing more energy-efficient retail 

transit instead of trucks (Belden and Forte, 1U|G). If the federal. government 
. were to buy food for its school lunch, breakfast, and commodity programs from 
small and medium .sized growers, it would amount to billions of dollars of 
income. Instead this buying heijefits largely the largest food processors, since 
almost all government-procured food is processeil (Belden and Forte, 1076). 
Policies to Encourage enviroiirmental goals could he built into a new farm 
. program. For example, the Brannan plan included reipiirements for farmers to 
use soil conservati(tn practices to be eligible (Belden and Forte, 1976). Tax 
policies could theoretically he used to achiere incentives toward whatever goals 
could he agreed upon. For example, Marshall and Thompson (1976) hav^ 
recommended encouraging importation of technologj' suitable to the needs of 
Small farmers which has b^en developed in other countries, taxing large energy- 
** intensive technology, a«d giving tax breaks for ecologically sound practices and 
use of less energ5;::ihtensivfe practices. 

The future direction of small farm policy will undoubtedly depend on the 
political constituency that can be developed to support it, and the strength of 
riew coaliHons vis-a-vis the vested interests '.which may he threated by a 
changing structure of agriculture. In this papet we have tried to establish* a 
rationale for the ueed for small farm policy based ou rural development and 

* cnvironmeiital goals, and to describe some of the possilde components and direc- 
tions of small farm policy. 
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TABLE l.«^jN- AND OFF-FARM INCOME BY FARM TYPE, 1974 MICHIGAN SURVEY 



•Supple- 

^ .. mental Senior Total small 

^ . resident ; income citizen Full-time farm 

P^l!t!^^ IS '^'"^ ' 

Investments..... 394 155 1 373 176 444 

Othenncomo pensions , 12 771 2I6 I81 

WajM 10,878" 8,861 1,353 . . 1,166 6,631 

Net family. Income...,..-,.. 11.466 12,109 8,360 6,557 16 149 

Percaplta.... : 2 874 2 667 3 981 .1 946 • 2:721 

Percent reporting Income between: • , . c,tci 

0 to $2,500 1 3 .: 12 17 7 

J2,501 to J5.000 4 3 19 30 n 

15.001 to $7.500.... 11 9 15 W 

$7,501 to $lb.000 : 17 15 16 19 7 

$10,0(K)orn)ore 61 68 35 19 so 

Source: Thompson and Hepp (1976:13). ' 
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New Directions for Quautx of Life Research 



(By Richard G. Stuby*) 

INTRODUCTION 



:• ^V;:ri;^h6;,7:qu't^^^^^^ for rural people has long been of interest in the U.S. 

: nc^artfepntVof Agriculture. It has run as a major theme through publications 
, of ER;.Sr<irid its predecessor agencies since 1919. This rich tradition includes: 
i ...res^ardh^oh farm-operator Jevel of living, farm incon^s, and ruraj poverty; the 

r:in8t|iutJonal concerrtli jfor rural health care, housing, educatioti^ ti'nd community 



occupational sttt^cture inV^rural ateAs has been altered by the "agindusti-ial 
revolution" and the^Hijfba^ika^ioti-'of^^^^ 

Research on quality of life isSues'iias changed character as social needs, the 
level of academic knowledge, and research capabilities and administrative 
policies have changed^ but, it has been pervasive in one form or another within 
ERS. In addition, it continues to receive attention by agricultural leaders in 
nongovernment roles. ..^ • 

Despite this tradition of research, however, no one has befen successful in 
coordinating and unifying quality of life research Ur yield a comfortable 
accumulation of knowledge under the bibliographic heading of "quality of life." 
While it is pointless to argue who is to blame for this state of affairs, there is 
a need to carefully evaluate directions and priorities for quality of life research 
in the late 1970*s and project them to the next decade. For our society has 
moved from a feeling of wellbeing based, on the economic growth and affluence 
W the 1960% to a feeling of anxiety over the possibility that the very quality 
of human existence can rapidly deteriorate. This paper will examine what the 
nuthor believes to be the majoi; issues for quality of life research at this time. 
It will suggest some directions and propose some priorities within the limita- 
tions that thoiightful readers will readily recognize. 

*'\yhat is quaUty of life?" We need hot attempt a universal definition for 
there may he no consensus on any definition propo.sed. Rather, we shoum view 
the concept of quality of life from seyeral perspectives. The intent is to tackle 
the first problem mentioned by Carl C. Taylor^ in the prologue to this paper; 
tiiat is, **knowiiig >vhat is most important to di.scover." Then we can look at 
several policy and research contexts relevant to quality of life find begin'to 
r)ddre.'?s Taylor's second problem of **knowing how to go about discovering it." 

" .Sociologist, Ec|nomIc Development Division, ERS. 



• '.' ■. i . ' •;; '] :, oi*'. ^kl^oW-;NO •*HAT IS MOST IMPORTANT TO DISCOVEE" 

■ '^. I^t tis-bW economics, sociology, and psychology say. about ; 
fludHty-Malft and; theii sUo\r how they cut across the current social research 

• •«lia-pbj%./s8nfes;as'd^^^^^ environmental concerns, and technology as^ 

V■?^ttto:i4:■tim*;•fo^^^^••■■<i»Mllty of life as the product of economic growdf- 
■ 'arid; full' dmWmeilt.Wblch: leads to an income sufficient for buying the goods 
C'andiserViCekWt conaitloii.the life qimlity for any given individual or group. 
■KloS^tiaS: t^o <disHM^ viewpoints on quality of life. One v ew s that 
iiiilutV of maa'a ikodM the proper interfating of social institutions as 
^■:tS |!t^ 6n4tid|.i^^^^^^^^^^^ major focus is on .the functioning of the social 

■ ssstem Itf view facuses on the functioning and coping of 
';. indiVld\idl8'.Wl,thlri:^veri -social sy of life Is viewed as a , 

•nroduct -'of bbtt-.thfr sp^^ system and individual adjustments to It, but the 
'■' major f6i;u»is,Qn .tbc cbping mechanisms at the micro-social level. 
••■^"I*y^Kao|wr••■ttinpl^Ae/illC8e viewpoints a step further by emphasizing the 
/.•ddfcstefept-oi iiiailildiiiil., personality to various stimuli in the human ^nviron- 

■ •St'-witWut beinTo concerned about how the stimuli are organized in 
:.SrSl6gicAl !^r economic terms. Quality of life is viewed as adjustmen 

lo'^iv'^Ost: df .stimiiy. including those of major concern to both economists and 

'.■ ■^"^SwcrarV^^^ are highly abstracted for comparative purposes. All 

• -ord^'directCd^ fiunian condition loosely termed quality of life, but none of 
.' th'ein' treat-it cbmperehensively. 

■' .■■ 1 ' ■■ •'■ ■ ■■ ^ ' ^ ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ ' . . . 

' •' .Rescuvoh aW Policy Contexts , 

'■ 'Oiie' could' 'Junip', to the well-worn conclusion that we need interdisciplinary . 
kne^tch^on' dxidmy of life issues; that, an appropriate mix of economists, 

/■ Sfimirtsta and IK^^ would produce the best research. Such a conclu: 

■■■•'SS !beS%Sd rlpeatedly bit ensuing attempts at interdisciplinary 
■'■ TRfearcli jiave.'not toad notable Kun'pss, , i-f„ 

' '^^mm^a mereiit strategy is In' .order. An examination of quahty of life. 

VisafSlliWt three pertinent research and policy contexts-development, the 
■':U^I?onSV«l techno assessment-may lead to some conclusions 

^'•^-WftSS^a^lolment be ^modifled' by the adjectives -scp^omic," "rural," ^ 
^ "■cifemiiplty,". or "area," It refers -to., the. processes of orderly^ehangej^nd re- . , 
'■ ItrSiM human systems to meet human needs. Quality of life- tMi,;. Is a ; 

'■>wS-&^iyiiiV^'thl-mor -goal of .development activities, and thn?; the 
^\^?rtStf "iS development rp.'^arch All basic :sociar scieficea^... 

- beaX-^^ developftent and o^i such muftidisciplinary and applieft.^ 
^~Ss •^ piannlffland mariagehient. Thus,. ^Keloprnfent ■•«P':«««°t%''„"^^"« 

• tot^^^^ on the Jj<|fiying assumption that quality of ■ 

■••■'•inwW--eMvtronmeA|»Vcotfceroa^MaD}rV ■versions, of environmental- 

: ■ coir^&^nider 'the..idea^tWt'.qu(tli;ty of, J% is a function of the 

■' iSSt (QL=f.(En. EnvlrmJ^lt is written here ^Ith a ,large B ust aS; 
: deve opme^^^ is written with.a-lar»^oause.^^^^^ Stir ' 

. ■• thte' ^oScppt of environment. Thes«l.tde the-^phys^cal. ^Social; and. esthetic 

• ■ rtsnppts which are viewed as occurring.iu' iriterrelajiedvsystemS: . ■ ■ 
^■•■■f^SxK problciis of he •,c«Vltonmei,t 6ft»^c««iAll^?^.wtth those of devel- 

■ onmeut ■ What is good for developmeiii; niaj; bp bad-forifhe envirogmen^ 

■ '^V^Si^iidoxls furttoer confOmied ~bj^lIi.j!.#.li?d>*gS^h .and.polidy context 

• teihnblogy assessment; There ,c.*^; lip«^N&rp.m»tft^ 

- ■iiiPnt 'tliat duality of life !?■ ft fimctionvtif teohpology-.- (Q^^^ tne 

■ ; IWeloomei^ has been. in .the' mairi^ream-of hnman. Jiistory and 
t tSZlt on'li-mo^^ 

■ .V ySopraTOtal. and environme.ntal..c(!a(.texts, •mps(Ba8ed-..,tecl»i»0fog|cal dev^ op-. 

• ^ irt^nt may or My not mean increased Economic <)r. SOcMiMevelopmept. 

■ ■■■^ In a major stimulus for techno.logy'asseE^.mfe5t.4wS: Ifee^^^ ^egenel^- • 

tivfe 'effects bo?h realized and potential, 6f;:te<*inslPf^.-deT«l<a^^ts en-, 
". ' vironmental quality and hence ou the qnality.of- human Iff e,-^^,;, J jv ;, ^ 
■■•.■■,■,: •■'. ■■•.■■.■■■,■-,.•;;■•''/-■■ ■■■".■^ .•.■■■•■ 
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• Qnatity of Life As A Dependent VariaUc 

'A logical step would be to pull the a!)ove assumptions together into a general 
model that would express quality of life as a function of development, environ- 
ment and technology (QL=:f(D, E, T) ) and begin to analyze the complex 
interrelationships and interactions on the right side of the equation. This may 
l)e a necessary and ultimately crucial task. But it is one that must >await 
further methodological research with respect to the left side of the equation. 
Further refluements in measurement, indicator (fonstruction, and data develop- 
ment.'are needed here ^lr.^t. Without apjiropriate. dopondent variaf)lea, there can 
be ji6 valid empirical determination of relationships or theoretical closure of 
the independent variables that are the sul)staucc of numerous current research 
efforts. The problems with research* on quality of life issue.s are not necessarily 
matters of proper interdisciplinary mix. Quality of life research does not suffer 
from the lack of attention by. the academic and. the bureaucratic worlds. 
Kather, it suffers from a misplaced attention on the independeiit variables or 
. caus^es and a lack of agreement on what kinds of indicators should be u.sed to 
measure effects. If quality of life is the most important dependent varialjl^ in 
develoi)nient, environment, or technology research, there must be yalid, precise, 
and useful operational measures of life (luality that can be used across a broad 
range of research projects; whether conducted by economists,, sociologists; 
psychologists, political scientists, or any combination'of these.. 

Indicatora of the Dcpaidciit Variahlc , ^ V'V? 

Focusing then on qimlity^ of Hfe as a dependent variable, social'v^c^ibtitists 
must devise indicators of life quality. Yet attempts to address the qflalitS' of 
life issue quickly become frustrated not only by lack of conceptual ag'^^Sieut 
among sociaf* scientists, l>ut also l)ecau.se there seems to be no convenient 
: empirical common denominator for quality of life. A person's wealth can be 
nieasured in dollars or his lifetime, in years !)ut there is ho common unit to 
measure a person's quality of life. One person's idea of a high quality life, with 
high levelapfsatisfaction and well-being, nmy not coincide with another'.^ idpal. 

Thus;.tbViiuimi^(lijl^e'J^^^ is not the conceptual : What is quality of life,?-put 
ratal'^^;t^l€^.^^Jji^os^^^^^ Who shall judge quality Of life and by what criteria 

slioiud'it be jiitt'ii^-eQrAVithout some agreement on. the philosophical base from 
which to start, the conceptual issue'can never be resolved. 

Two distinct types of dependent-quality of life variables inay,be discerned in 
actual social science practice, and both/telatfe to the philosophical issue just 
described. The first type involves the rtbtcomes — at the institutional level — of 
the collective decisionmaking i^ both the public and private sectors of society. 
V The other involves. the impact of these institutional outcomes on individuals in 
society. ■ ' 

,BistUutiondl level variables. We are. more familiar with institutional output 

• yafiabies. .They are measures of institutional performajUee and are reported as 
^asic;g<i!>-eirnm^ other institutional statistjcs or;data series. The outputs 

• hi-e;,seliH#>;ip;'^^^^^ housing, educatipiil .health services, community 
•i'faGiUtj«^.j credi^^ clean , air and water't energy supplies, public 

safefy^*q,'\i'd^;.{50 ori^^^^ which tlie outcome indicators are developed 

are largely* eiiume^rative^'ih character and can !)e aggregated to local, State, 
regional and hational tojalsi '* J 

In some discussions on qhality of life many of these institutional outputs are 
viewed as neces.sary conditions for achieving quality driife. Without argupient 
over the semantics of "necessary,'* it can be said that^wtthout at least a coii-. 
siderable miniber of the institutional goods aud services, lin individual's life? 
would not have much quality. And so, on the assumptiojif. that some given level 
of institutional outputs will in turn produce individual' quality of life, social 
scientists often take a conceptual shortcut l)y using institutional outputs as 
iiulicatr)rs of life quality while ignoring the actual impacts of institutional 
outputs on individuals. 

However, such shorten Its may lead to a short circuit in the feedback meeh- 
ani.shi.'^fi'oiu the institutional MtructUVes to the pul)lic and private decisionmak- 
ing centers such as Government.* a«enples,- bu.'jiixess and industfyj.'prQfe^sioual, 
\ trade and community associationsv lihions^ and other special interest:groups. 
;? WJien institutional outputs are used as indicators! the response to perceived 
deficiencies in quality of life is quite predictable.,* A numerical lack of some 
institutional rmtput is corrected l)y producing more of; it. For example, if it is 




noted that Jjome comimmltle.s lack health delivery systems, efforts are made to 

■ increase tUe number of health Bervice units such as clinics or hospitals or the 
nuraber of health practitioners. Or if it is noted that some people live in over- 
crowded or otherwise unsatisfactory housing, efforts are made to build more * 
housing 'Units. If quality of life is measured by some numerical quantity, the 
iiuickest response to the quality problem is to increase the quantity of institu- 
tional output. 

There iH ir certain taescapable logic here, but three serious problems ensue. 
First, many of the institutional output variable.s are highly aggregated and 
insufficient attention is paid to their distributional effects. . / 

Second,, there is inadeiiuate means for judging what level of institutional 
output Js good, bad, adeciuate," or sufficient. To the extent that normative 
judgments are made, they are often made without empirical data. 

Finally, there is no mechanism to define the appropriate mix among various 
institutional outputs for achieving life quality. AVhat. levels of which in.stitu- 
tional output are necessary for quality of life at some specified level? What 
substitutions or trad^^f^^^'an be ma'dcv? What, is th,e value, of one unit of one 
(output to one unit of^pother output? Withoxit^fiOiine measure of quality of life 
that is Independent from the measures of institutional outputs themselves, the 
equations inherent in the above questions arj^v^tjli'splvable. Institutional output 
variables do not measure the quality of lifft- actually lived. Rather, they are 
jicr^finuu^'only to their own institutional context and thus, while litififessary, they 

f^'i-Vibly insulllcient indirators. of. life^ quality. . .. 

^j'Mlividual level variables. The^ ^eC*bnd set of dependentv.yariahles used as 
qu:ility.of life indicators conies ftcfth the subjective estimates given by an indi- 
vidual in regard to his own life quality. It is possible to convert these subjec- 
tive interpretations into objective quantitative Indicators of. institutional out- 
puts actually received. Several recent volumes demonstrate that there are ways 
' tty do this (i.2,.7). 

Indicators derived from subjective estimates have profound implications for 
many kinds of social science, research. These indicators can?.<^ompensate for the 
distributional, the appropriatevtni':*,. ftQd the normative problems of institutipnai' 

output indicators./ " '■ -^'''^ 'i^'- '"^-'^- ■■' ' t'"' ' , 

Ttn.stitutional ^'performance' ^lertsures may f>accurately aggregate 
^ amount of an: blitpu.t, available -to people, but tti'ey may. not measure the extent 
?M to \vhich M^vhistiUtional but^ut^^ received or^how this product is 

evaluated by *V^iri,o«s Itifliv^duqils: Spbj estimates Of quality of life permit 

nsse.ssment'orixoth'^^^^^^ institutional dutpjit and its impact 

(m people's livieisi ^ ''v;^-; ■., ' ■ ^ ■ . ' f , ' 

. <:iosely related to -the disti-i6ii,<t*r>;ial problem is the problem of appropriate 
combin'ation o'f'lhstitutional 'fi^uiputV which affect quality of; life. Most indica-i 
tors of instit(Vtipnai*performia»ce lire not involved with this*.issue for tljiey are 
('f>ncerned malT^iy' wiiii their own dffairs and not with the relationships.' b^ween 
institutions. Subjective estimates of life quality, on the othiGfr hand, caji be used 
to examine fhe'interiuistitutioTial relationships and assess their baliance.. 

This capability catt^aJso bie irsed to>jiidge, the substltutabillty ot^bne compo- 
nent for another ; til other words, tb/de^ne equity ^in tradeoff 'jsitUations. Judg- 
ments of equity froi^i aU inHtitutional;Vte\i-pbint itiUst be interpreted: cautiously 
bof-ause of the opportunity for sel^ser-viji^V^PP^^'*^^^^^^ 

can legitimately .Speak, to the pbirit-of^ierfi}^^^^ situdtlohS:. Let us 

examine residential. 'prefer.ences ai^ a c?jia?.J|Ji^.^^^^^^^^ estimates of life 

' (luality about deferable comniuriUy si!5!^'a'n^--am,e^ reveal tradeoff prefet- 
(Mices across >mafty^iTl*stitutiol^al ' dim e^^^ income, h6using quality, 

health servioes, and .^ilucatibnal system.s. "Wliether.or not the income foregone 
hy living iira snti^U^tbi^^^^^ the esthetics of the environment can 

be detern)inod;v>lilxvfrom: t evaluations^ of individuals who have actually 
experienced tlie'vtmi(Ieif)fP' or who h'ave^ accumulated enough " information to 

■ vicariously ei^pei'ieiiCf^.Vt.. Aggregate indicators, based on such .evaluations, can 
icveal the nat.nr^; Vjfreh^jth, «nd homogeneity of these preferences. In turn then, 
the desirabili^ of .. varioii^ policy options about residential patterns may be 
inferred froin these indicators. ' ' 

The most important use of the subjective estimates of life quality however. Is 
a normative feedback mechanism from the individual, who receives institu- 
' tional outputs, to the institutional output system itself. A major concern within 
the spcial indicators movement has been the Issue of how to determine what is 
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normative in terms of the measures of system performance. In other words at 
wir^^^^^ ''l^^'' ^^'"^^ ?f institutional 6utput indicator Is L Ciable 
basically "good" as opposed to basically "bad?" At what level of the var db e 
shou d a person or family become eligible for a given program? ^ariaoie 
in mnTf^l fH^^''^^ from normative judgments or exhibit great anxiety 
1^,1^ tlie°i. Yet much research dwie; by' social scientists for government 
policymakers is either, implicitly or e^icltly evaluative, and any evSlve 
exercise must have some independent,, iiprmative standard by which the em- 
pirical reality is judged. The question is: What will be used as the normative 
standard in quality of life research and who will set it? In current praXe 
normative standards are sometimes the reserved prerbgativrS^tL n^^^^^ 
S>?^nH ."^^ other times the normative standards are agreed on by panels 
scientists or other experts. Often however, there is no inductive logic aval able 
hp'^i?ln^?nn™"^^7^'^^.^^^^ then that imluctive inference^ drawn from 
. tlie perceptions, satisfactions, and experiences of the individual become valu- 
^ nble. They can provide the basis for a sound, rational, and Tcientiflc deTe J^n^ 
tlon of normatir^^tandards for public policy. ^^cutiuc aecermina 

This is not to suggest that the opinions and insights of policymakers scien- 

Sn frbm JhtT/'' 'h^^ ''''' normativ^'Snc^i^^^^^ 

Z.^ l ^ 1^ the perceptions and experiences of individuals also he explicitlv 
considered in pol cy formation. AVhat is good housing? What is elearf air? What 
is an adequate incofue? What are fcufficieut employment opportunities in 1 
' non.r .S^l^^^^^tive estimates.byVdividuals can help, an^^^^^^ Ses^ 

^^Tlle issue of normative indicators reveals a confusion in the Interpretation of 
he^^^vp terms 'objective" and "subjective" as they ref^r to «Sl iS 
^\^?f an^^s<^c sciepoe data. The estimates made by an iiidivldual are inS 
^nb ective, but the da>i compiled from these estimates may te interpreted 
analyzed as objective, rational, "hard" data. It is a great irony that subjective 

. data can be used to make sciontificully objective- inferences while the soJcalled 
objective data often .'must be given a highly subjective norristove. interpretation. 

In conclusion,: it dan be seen that both institutional .ttljj^ptit data and indi- 
viduals. subjectl>;e'^ estimate data are required to deal ^ wjth quality of life 
concern^ ObviojJ^y,,. cur rent institutional' measi^es,sli6ilidjaoti,e abandoned 
for they^reflept$i6cesSary inputs to an individuare'q^iainy of ^^H^^^ we 
Z'n/n{i?^;d^i^5^- ^^^'^ measures do not.p^esertrd c'Omplete V)r clean picture 
n^' L*^^^^^^ i« asserte-av.her^: that jexjieriential data 

based on the attitudes, opinions, perceptions, sat^sfactions^-'aod judgiuents of dif- 
leren^.individuals^re a necessary complement to' the/epumeratiVe data more 

.commonly used tp indicate quality of. life. These ;exp^rimental data add the 
rJirS m''?'??''!^!?'®.^'^^™*'''^.'' populatioii. They directly address the 

issue of the distribution and impact of institutional outputs and they provide 
insight into the appropriate mix of institutional outputs and the substitutability 
among these outputs. - y • 

1 ■ ' . ON "knowing how to go about discovering . , ." ' 

The second problem articulated by Carl. Taylor in the prologue to this paper 
T^T>a i""^ ^^ ^? about discoveriiig" those facts that ai;e important. If 

I.RS is to deal with the important concept called quality of li^e, it must deal 
with subjective estimates of life quality as a necessary set of dependent v'ari- 
ables. And so the issue becomes: How do we develop scientifically objective 
^ifldicatorsof life-quality from subjective data? • j^uvc 

.Taylor's oljseryation that ^vei^ science is limited more by its techniques and 
its technologies than, by its phenomena is relevant to this problem. There has 
been some skepticism as to the scientific efficacy of attitude and opinion 
research. However, this skepticism can be negated* to a large extent by recent 
advances in the techniques by which data dealing with subjective estimates of 
l:fe quality a re collected and *ranalyzed. 

Most of these data ar^ , collected by social surveys. In the past survey 
re.search w^as often constrained because survey data were of low quality incom- 
plete, or relied on low order measur^yment. In recent years however, two im- 
portant trends have been converging to meet this problem. First, analytical 
techn qiies have been developed to effectively utilize the nominal and ordinal 
data inherent in social survey research. These techniques include multivariate 
• 28-SGO— 78— — 11 - • . - 
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nominal scaling,, tmultlple clafifilflcatloh analysis, dlkrrlmln^fiint^^ analysis, . 
and multlvarlable contingency analysis, all of which ha^ been developed in 
conjunction with computer technology. , . . 

Second, there \iiJi8 been the Increased use of coihmunlcatloli and computer 
technology In dafa collection. This performs two Interrelated: tasks. Jt-perftilta 
the collection of moVe detailed; data,; which permits the ;Use of ijiore sophisti- 
cated, higher order measurement*'technlques and It^glves the rese?tircher more 
options In his reseArch designs. This new technology ^rtJfldes for flexibility, 
speed, and efficiency, whereas past survey research generally left .much to be 
'desired In these areas. A recent ERS survey has used one. version of th^pse 
survey techniques* A brief description of the general prq|g^s.:may Illustrate: Its 
capabilities. . . . " : , * - ' 

A sample of 2,400 'adults was Interviewed via. Umfe , dlsraiice telephone 
(WATS) lines In late May to eftrly June, 1976. A comprffiigj,^^ 
ule was stored In a computer memory. Interview. quefjUi^vj-fteyfl^ In 
proper sequence bn CRT (television icreen) devlcef^.^The ihRdjfewer read the 
question from tjhe CRT and Iwinedmtely keyed resplpiises^J5flfJfa^ . 
puter. Tlils procedure allowed- for complex-. efllt ;checkafmf0rip 
. tabulatlofas; ana a cleiin i^ata tape as sooaidf thip intervl(»y4fl&.\Cra8 completed. 
The laborious and' error-prone editing of. hftrd copy queatl<SialreSi ^odlnj^ 
Icevpunchlng, and -data verlflcatloh were b:^pa.^sed.* The rtotj^ 
from the start of Interviewing to the completion of a clegri .datJj; to^ 
about4! weeks;: ' ' -v!^ > ^ 

Tiie use of telephones limits surveys to households wltlLPhQues,- put jthls does . 
not present serious problem sluce about 04 percent of the U.S. population can 
be reached by telephone, in fact, this problem Is more than .outset by' the 
samplinK* flexibility and coptrcVl that can be achieved.. Randoui dlgK dialing^.: 
• can insure rep'rcsentntlveness In the .sample. Simple screening of refepoiident^J' ,i 
'■ can diilckly isolate sample's from relatively rare populations (for exi\ni|^, 
recent urban; to" rural ^Igrjiuts) or Isolate purposive - samples of v|C^;imis • 
kinds . SjjitopiiiYg rates '^^^^^^^ enhance sampling elflelenoy.^Vlille . 

assuring -'actequafe statistical reliability. Furtltermore, .since the exeeutlon 
'' of the sample design:- iii'' under the direct and continuous control of the ve- 
searcher, problems with jntervlewers subverting the sample design iir'e virtually 

eliminate^ .... ' ' A i.* i. , ' 

Iritervlewer performance can be., monitored and . corrective action taken If 

necessary. By \lnking the telephone Interview to the computer, some of the 

biad Is taken off tlie 'interviewers, thus allowing them to concentrate on the 

qu(^tlohing rather thah oh th'e mechanical, maailpulatlons of the Interview 

schedule. Since , the coSupiiter keeps track of the question sequence, complex 

conditional ^equeiu'es if questions may be u.sed 'which add or. delete questions 

d4)ending on pteviou.^. response. This allows for'. In-^pth probing and detailed 

'ineasu'rement techniques. - ^ ^ ■ ' - 

If It is' true. a.s Taylor said, that "All sciences, even the most exact sciences, 

fti-e limited by their fechniqives, and especially by their technologies, far more 

than by their phenomena,^* then many of the limitations to the effective deyel- 

. of>ment of qunlitv of life Indicators have liieen removed. The study of quality 

of life phenomena is no louRcr severely • constrained by. Its techniques, but 

iiistead presents opportunities for menningful policy research. , 

y. IMPLICATIONS FOR ER8 ' , . 

V ■ . ■ • ■ ' 

/ HaviuK come this far -with the polemics oil quality of life research, permit 
t;he author one la.st rhetorical question. "Whrtt should be the future, role of ERS " 
in-quality.of life research?" . 
• Without attemptiUK to catalog all of the, ERS research activities relevant. tx> . 
fiualit^ of life, certain kinds of research arg worthy of mention. In recent years, 
We have seen Interest In environmental stydles. technology asses.sment, enerRy 
research, nilRrution turnaround. State and local Rovgmment^actlvlties, and a 
host of research areas under the acRis of rural development. These. last Include 
studies of income, manpower, housiuR, liealtli and education; community serv- 
ices and facilities, regional analysis, and industrial locati9n. Some of these 
■ activities represent single proRram areas while a number crosscut several 
"program areas 'iind others are oiily part of a proRranV area. However each of 
them seems to be reasonably well institutionalized In the >Curjrept. ERS. Mo^t 



important, however, Is the fact that these reiSeiireh activities, which relate to 
development, environment, or technology, also relate to quality of life. • \ 
As a response to the general need for social Indicator data the lOcpnomic 
Development Division (BDD) has initiated a long-term project .designed ''fp, 
provide indlcafPrs relevant to rural development . reseafch In fields sUclf^da ' 
energy, health, aild housing. Similarly, the- Natural Resource Econpn^cs DivU: 
8lon .(NRED) has Indicator-research programs dealing with ehvlrbnmenta^l 
quality that attempt to relate the sp<;ial and jJsycholo^lcal ppects -.oj. environ- 
mental quality to environmental programs' BoUi the xleVelopment Indicator and 
euvironmeiital -quail tyi'- Indicator research efforts are important Iflrst stepis: 
toward ideal .quality of life indicator research and together they, provide a 
.Bpumi basis from* w^^h to proceed; - 

V, This basis Is further .enhance(l;t)y sev.erbVimlque attrll)utes and capabilities 
of the KRS structure ,that would enal)te'it to produce excellent; research results:; 
. A long and venerable traclitlbii ot research that could be described l)y po 
bet;ter term than quality of life research. For what other reason do we re^jearch 
. U;ie pfoduction'and distribution of food and fiber except that these are essential 
t6 our life quiallty? • . • * > 

A geographic, rather than an . Institut'loniil, oripntatlon which allows for 
multlvariable, comprehensive studies of geograpliicully distributed social and 
economic phenomena, particiHarly those related to the nonmetropolitan areas. 
On the other ftand. for example, the Department of Labor and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare are concerned with the verticalDintegration 
within their * institutional domains, rather than the horizontal integration of, 
^sevenil institutions, at community, county. State, and regional levels. 

A tradition and. a* capability for meiisuriU'g and predicting trends has been 
ir>fitrumentnl in ders^eloping viable data sysfems and analytical systems related 
to agricultural prwliiction and marketing. These same abilities must be viewed 
as valuable resources in quality of life indicator development. 

These attributes' put EUS in a unique position, for becoming a leading -Federal 
agency for developing life quality indicators, devising systeius to monitor these 
. indicators, niid producing timoly and accurate .information on .quality of . life, 
:particularly for the nonmetropolitan areas., / 

The greatest obstacle that ERS may encounter in conducting the above tasks 
is a common one: lack of data. Data acquisition and evaluation become the 
first. tasks if we' are to seriously embark on^'further quahty of life reseafch. 
. In evaluating current ERS data resources, one is impressed with the isheer 
quantity. In Et)D alone, the data files contain over 61,000 varial)les for each 
<jf over 3,000 county units in the United States. In the face of this it would seem 
almost Judicnms to suggest that we need more data. Indeed, one can detect* a 
strong sentiinent withiii ERS that too often we emphasize data as an end in. 
itself. > . * ^ 

AVhatever the me'rits of this sentiment however, the argument in this paper 
is not to aband<)iwtiie.se valuable dnt^ or redundantly add to them. It is rather 
to develop other kinds of data which can act as. the catalysts to better analysis, 
stronger inference', and more- interpretable reporting. If a sociologist may lean on 
mi croecononiic theory, the. marginal utility of data l)ased on subjective estiniates.' 
of quality of life is sufiiciently high to warrant investaient in their igystenmtic 
acquisition. ij. ' 

The secoiid feronp of tasks to be faced Is .the development, construction, and 
testing of quality of life indicators biisod on, or relating to, the complete speq- 
ttum of data from thci; aggregate level to tlie individual level. However, these ' 
tasks cannot be separated from those of data collection. There is a .necessary 
articulation and integration of the data 'collpction and analysis tasks that must 
1)0 respeet(Hl if W'c are, to. do nieauingful quality of life indicator research. . * 

The cbuclnsions and vthe position of this author are obvious. ERS should., 
expland its efforts to develop indicators of life' quality that are germane to a 
variety of research-policy contexts.'in the agency. This ultimately will i:e(piire 
the ac(iuisition ot new data alon;; with the connnitment of additipiml resources 
to the researt'h task. Although it is boyond the scope of this paper to address 
the organiziitlonal issues raised by jhese conclasions, it is assumed here that 
several alternatives do exist. These alternatives shonhi be\lelineated. and 
carefully con.sidered in. future EUS research planning. If we are to continue, 
to use the term ^'quality of life." we unist l(?arn to use it quantitatively, pre- 
cisely, and analytically. This not only helits the image of 'a research agenc.v, 
but it also benefits the communication between social science and pul)lic policy. 
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(J) Bradburfa, NoriiaH. The Structure of PsycholofficaV WclhBeinffr Al(iin& ^ 
Publishing Co., Chicago, 1969. ' ^ 
: (2) Campbell, Angus, Phillip E. Converse, and Willard L. . Rogers, TJie • 
QuaHtp of American Life: P.crceptioiis, Evaluations, and Satisfaetiqns, RusseU 
Sage Foundation. New. York,* .1970. . . ^ " ' 

(5) Sfeumpel. Buriaiard. (editor). JSconotnic Means for^Human ^cccfs ;• Social 
indicators of Weil-Being and Discontent, Univ. Ml^., Ann Arbot^' 1976: 



. ■■. ExPLoBATonY Pkoject for EcoxoMid Alternative^, • 

Qardincr, Maine, April'IS, i978. . 
Hon: Patrick J. LtAHY, ' , ' 

United States Senates . 
Washington, D»C:. , ^ . 

Deab Senator LiEAnY: Thank you for your letter of April: 5th on the forth- . 
coming hearings on nonfarmrural research. ' • " . _ . 

I thlnlc that such hearing^ are an important steg toward addressing the v ■ 
human and social crises in rural communities that are far too often overlooked 
in. the -Department of Agriculture's research efforts. " . Vi. 

In addition' fo the areas addressed in the outline, and the discussloa of.sp^ ■ 

' cific I'esearclt projects that I' expect would flow oiit of them, I think that 
attention 'shpuldV drawn to the question of : What are the implicit or explicit - - 
strategics, if any, for rural development upon which current and proposed nonv--;,. 
firm resoaroh is based? This is a crucial beginning point.. My guess is that how: 
ever nonfarm researcb is defined,.it is in fact primarily a series of ad hoc Drojecta 
that are not aimed at testing or exploring development sti-ategies. Without) a 
strategic context, the pieces of research do not build on each other and tend 
to be isolated and' of yery limited use. -Moreover, they do not perform their 

' function of helping governments, individuals and community organization^ at 
the' state "and Jocal level to develop, insij^hts and knowledge . that" will help 
them make strategic choices about their future.; , • 

For example, Uie most common rural economic development strategy is . sim- 

■ piy to attempt' to lurie footloose industries and services to locate in a Jipecifl^c 
area iji order to create -.local employment. Sometimes this is. successfid, most' 
often It is iciot because' of the fierce competition between localities for the 
handful of businesses seeking to relocate. Another strategy Is based on develop-. 
mept"K)f local resources— i'ei, creating jobs through the internal development 
of an area's natural resource .basCw • a, , • ^ 

Another strategic question deals with the need for greater self-sufficiency oH ' 
the part of nonfarm rural.people to aUbw them to, substitute goods and services 
produced through their own labor for the commercial goods and services whose 
prices have been. Inflated by the urban market. A key element in this, of course,. 
Is' the creation of cooperative self-help systems. There have been a huge number^s 
of such systems atteihpted in the last half-dozen years. And for the most part 
the department of Agriculture has been indifferent or hostile. What hayew.e 
learned from these efforts? What is the Department doing to. disseminate what • 
we have learned? , * i. ^ ^ 

Other strategies relate to energy. How are rural people going to prepare 
themselves for the expecttd skyrocketing energy prices irt the 1980*s? Given 
the dependence of rural access on the automobile, what is being done to develop 
energy -saving transportation systems? What is the cooperative txtensi^on doing • 

'■■ to equip people with strategic skills to prepare them tor higher energy prices? 
Another strfitegic question centers around land ^T<se and land al)use. Rural 
slates and rural districts are often woefully ignorant of ways of developing , 
economically sound development systems , and o?. seriously researching .claims 

. and counterclaims on the issue of Jobs •versus the environment /It is worth 
notirig, ior example, -ibat "econwic cHteria are'almiost totally. mlJ^slng.in ibflt.. .. 
debate, which meahs.^hat uareaTistic' claims of job generating potential o^^one 
investment or an*>tlfei^febm% factored into the decision-making process. MmtX . 
research is the DepaTtr^enfc-imdertnklng. to provide insights , for local people 
into that economic trad^^ffrissue? : ' .i^S'""' . . 

Finally, the Departirf<^nt should be pressed.on. research into the institutional 

• obstacle^ to developmenfeHonopolistlc'ft3nd:\^ 
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speculation, education oriented to urban values, "lack of confidence,* are some 
of the obstacles that everyone who had att€fm:pted rural development has run 
into. If these are important obstacles to deyelopmqint, then they should have a 
priority in the Department's research. " / , . 

Since we are both on the Board of Directors* of 'Riiral. America, I am sure 
that Fred Schmidt has provided you with the names of ihost of the people 
who would be on my suggested list of participants. But ^erfe are a feWi more 
. wlio I think might make a contribution to your effort: | 

Arthur Blaustein, Economic Development Law Project, 2150 Shattuck Avenue, 
Berkeley, Ca. 04704, phone : (415) 548-2000. . ■ 

Michael Schaaf, an expert in coDperatives,"Whose -report- 1 -am -enclosing; 
His address is; P.O. Box 214, R.R. 1, Pleasant Hill Road, Freeport, Maine 
04032, phone: (207) 865-^037. . 

Rick Applegate, a lawj'er and enviroilmental planner who, among other ac- 
complishments, has done a great deal of work in resource trusts. I am enclosing 
a report he had done for our project. His address' is: Center for the Public 
Interest, Inc., P.O. Box 931, Bozeman; Montana 59715, phone: (406) 587-0906.' 

David Vail, an economist at Bowdoin College with a wide background in 
rural development. I^is address is: Dept. ot Economics, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine 04011, phone : (207) 725-^731. 

Jonathan Falk, an econpmist and foyest^r who couW provide first hand 
knowledge of the abuse land nnd people in the 'rural woodland areas of 
Malnts and might suggest the kinds Of research that would be. relevant to efforts 
to chnngt; thosi* conditions. His address is: 6 Pond Street, Orono, Maine 04473, 
phone: (207) 800^710. ? 

I hope this will bo of use, and again, congratulations on beginning much 
needed inquiry into this important area. 

With every good wish. 

^Sincerely yours, * t 

Jeff Faux, 
Co-director^ 



CooPERATivii Extension, Univehsity of Califoknta. 

Davis, Calif., April 18, 1978. 
Re : May 4 & 5. 1978 hearings on the Status of Non-Fnrm Rural Development' 

Research Within USDA and the State Land Grant System. 
Senator I*atkick J. Leahy, r . 

United States Senate, 
WasJiint/ton, D.C. 

Dear Sknatou LK.\nY: I appreciate receiving information concerning the 
Hearing's on May 4 and 5 regarding non-farm rural development research. 

As I read over the hearing outline I became very excited because I wish 
time permitted me to he involved and "comment on all of the items. Needless to 
say, this is not possible, so I would like to refer to two items. Although they 
may not be mentioned specifically in your outline, they do have a bearing ui)on it. 

The first concerns rural development research within the land grant system. 
It is true in some states this has had a slow beginning and it has been difficult 
to get research that took a look, at the non-agricnltural aspects of the rural 
areas: Nevertheless, this has changed drastically over the last few years. It 
has especially changed since the Rural Development Centers Jbiave been estab- 
lished through funding from Title V of the 3072 Rural Development Act. These 
Centers have all been involved in identifying research needs aud^have begun 
to play a real catalytic kind of role in getting the kind of research done that 
is needed. 

In regards, to this aspect. I have attached a paper I have prepared for the 
Extensifm Committee on Planning. This paper was developed to give Extension's 
view of the kinds of research that need to be done within the land grant system. 
This is a nreliminary paper. A more complete draft is now being put toiyether 
by a committee composed of the hoads of tlio Rural Development Centers, my- 
self, and individuals from 2 or H Other institutions. When this is completed it 
will go to ECOP for their Jinal approval. This first paper was done by me, for 
the. committee, so I feel free to send it to you. It may be of some value. * 

I am also sending you information concerning Title V (three pieces). One 
is taken from the 'national evaluation and is a case study of the California 
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proioot Soooiul IH „ ?.ow.sU-ll.>.-, sont out by our i'^^.iV''l?'S.Zn^lil!^o; nils 
thiffl is a rcouost for. Drotxisiils sent out «ii our Title V. I'roKriilu' fo this 

olufu^^ear'Te have InU Title V to,... au -'-''-^v.hl<' o in^^^^^^^^ 
rural developiueat researcli-and extonsiou pr''«'-'V"^ ^''"'''^m . *i ''"^ ' , naok 
proven to be very valuable to us l'e<'"iise it amd^it^in.ssib o f r h 

.robloms in a difTerent way' than we lin^ in tlie imst. By reduiruit; 'Iv^jt f""^i k 
lu- u.s.Ml for new and innovative i-n-Kniifs. that it be,a .•ouibn.atum ' -^f^^^^^^^^ 
and extension activity, it has been a catalyst for ns to uivolve a uuniber of 

faculty nKnubers in what Nve feel i-; U. V'-'->; l"■'""':•^'y^•'?■;,'f'!!^! in.mnl fundinu- 
,._L-W ,uld encourage coutinuati.ai oITit (- V, especially ^^^'''"^^ 
I -realize lliat nianv staten received such a small aiiiouiit of ttuds tha.1 it-\va»- 
not conducive to tlu..n and dillicult to pfit together rel..vint P^.^rauis A thmiBh, 
our fundinir was small, we did have enough to use as seed uionieb tor a 

1 ubir of activities. Full fiuuliiif; ..f this Act ^vo"l.l,"ll!';v "•'j.l'' '-'"T ""^ 
uiandute of the Act in that ^-c could thou involve lustitnli.ins (.1 hif,'liei Qdii- ■ 
cation ■thvouKhout tli." 'state in rnnil developiucnt research '"'l'"' 

I hone vour hearings are snccessftil. llaviut; been m niralf developuient 
..work for Tei 20 years now, I am conviUced 
oarrv out the purposes' of rural development and extension, lli.o sKme •''t;"" '"je 
haV has been' successfiA iu ■i.-ricultnral re.sear.-h and .■Mc>«^'<;'; "t!^ 
to benetit the total rural area.s. The biKt;e.st|iiiistal;e J^'';^, . V " 

duplicat.. tlie exteusiofi system with other de ivery mechauisu^ \vm . 1 ,n mid 
,.sled in liiian.-ial .flli.-ieucy and .service to the local people ^ " « „ 
use tlie system we have estal.lished%tlier than add new ones. 1 here is, i p 
'doubt that we can have an impact on helping to solve the problems m the 
riivji 1^1 reus. 

I'liniiU yoii for tho oppovtuiiity to coiuiueiit. ■ ^ 

^ Jlurul J)cvclninncnt }:^i)C('i(Ui8t, 

Knrlosnres. v 

A S'lATKMKXT ON RrilAL DKVKLOPM KNT linsKAKCII NliKDS 

■ (Ry L. Clair Chi'Jsteiiseu, Kiiri^ Developiuoiit Speeiulist) 

rroparod for coii^iaeratiou hy the ICOOP (Kxteusiou Committee on rUinning) 
. Siibfominittee on Community Kesuurce Development ami lublic Allans. 

*. 

^TATKMKN-f ox UESE.MtCII XF.r.DS , ■ 

The research hiwe for scientific and teclioloKical eontent of teaching ami 
del lonsmit , 11- is iin luupiestioned keystone in Cooperative Hxtension Serviee s 
. «r c ItVira 111 i...ue economics pro^rtims. In the nmin. the research ^base ,3 
sidVject- ..ri.ni..ti.fe-.«-ieiite.l, rallying from theuretical rtirough applied solutions 

^''U'rresLi^rch b^efor Exteiisiou.J.ro(,'rams in ..ommnnity development requires 
film liar bSi. However, mm-h of its orienUti.m .iiiu.st relate to pr,«s of 
? ex 1 u 1 .1.1 .mtities. The reseaivli b».se for ,.oii...iuiiity deyelopuieut has only 
111 a s.nall decree been established us lirinly as that uuderKirdiuK agricultural 

Tllirbnef 's'tuteuTeht reviews research needed to stre'ngthen Extension eom- 
inunity development i.rogranis. It has two' parts : * 
Tvjies of re.soarch needed. . . 

n'rief reviowsof main problem areas, . ,^„,„„„t 

( \ review .,f rcsear..li needs ide.itifiea in three regiona rural il.RVolopment 
centers and .several .states is appended/ for further spetilleatiou of research 
needs.) ' . ' ^„ 

TYPES OF RESKAItCU NEEDED 

CoiircDtital JfcsnniTli v ^ 

This research Tliscovers the nature of "7, ""tnThelT^^^ 

a e<mip'l(!X org.nil/atioi.. It c.aitributes to a needc^d model that will I'elP Ex- 
tension work more couUdeutly and effectively as communities pursue their de- 
velopment goals. 
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* . • * 

liiformhiion Accumitlailon • . . 

This research draws together iiifonnution relevant to community devefopment 
^J|lu both macro aifd micro situations. Also needed is the syntliesi^.of the growing 
body of, knowledge to increase its acc€?Ssibllity and enh^ince its 'usefulness. 
Prohlem Identification . ' • 

This reseiwoh probes through symptoms and surface phenomena to identify, 
factors that lie under cm-rent stresses. It requires the detached, analytical 
procedures of science, w^hich may be difficult for involved persons to apply. 
Problem SoMuff „ , 

While a sound body of theory and principles is essential in community de- 
JBtelopment work, it is not the sole and sufficient base. Some capability in applied 
^research is vital in order to deal with analysis oi? specific problems and examine . 
fea.sibillty of various •alternatives on an individual community basis. 

• * MAIX PROBLEil AUEA8 ^ .'" ■ 

p^\n\r aref^s encompass most of the expressed concerns (\f communities outside 
major metropolitan centers. Additions to knowledge in these areas will signifi- 
cantlx strengthen Extension's program ^yipability. 
. Communit^y {Local Goveniynoit) 

A. Taxation and the financing of local government. , * 
Governmental structure W adapt to changing conditions. ' 

C. Kffects of federal i^nd state programs on local conimuniti«s 

1. Mandated programs (federal. and state programs carried out by local com- 
munities— such as welfare, revenue sharing. Community Develojjment Act, en- 
^vironmeatal quality, etc.) . ^ 

2. Land use (regulations, policies and their present ancj, potential' Impacts On 
the community) 

3. Knepgy (policies, development, conservation and their present and potential 
impacfs on the community). 

Community Services and Facilities • . * 

M A. What kind and level of services are needed, based on people's expectafclons? . 

B. Structures needed to provide basic facilities and services. • -% 

C. Kcoijomics of providing those services. * . 

, (Services include .^ealth, welfare, holisiBg, transportation, water, sewer, 
recreational facilities, police and Are protection, and education.) . 

. Economio Development # , * . 

A. Assessing the extent, direction and qualitative aspects of urban-rural 
population movement, including effect on jobs. 

B. Location and Relocation of industrial activities in rural areas — socio- 
economic effects, t 

. C. Development. of natural resources*( recreation, energy, transportation, etc.) — 
potential effects on community structure and economy, including jobs. 

> P^'occsses al^ Sltrategies 

^A. Research is i#eded to establish and validate a more- complete theoretical 
fjMiniework or model of community resource developinent. Such a m<j(j^l would 
integrate research* findings and generally improve research through better de- 
sign and more effective communication among regeachfers as^j^ell as with users 
of sujh reg?arch. • ^ 

A synthesis of present knowledge is needed to establish the state of the art 
cm the communityi^as a social and economic system. Among specific areas of 
J needed researclj are : 

1. Economic interactions and their relationship to populati9p chifnge ; changes 
in eagWoymei^ base, flows of investment, consumption, savips and taxation. * 

2. Wlentiflcation of critical values of various ratios or fidPiva as indicators of 
economic viability. (Are there ratios that indicate community well-being in the 

> same s0nse that \5j[§ll-being of a firm may be indicated by its financial ratios?) 

SocinlJ political and economic linkages within and between communities, 
and the ways in which these linkages* contribute to or reduce community via- 
bilit:^J^(For exg^ple, do Jiome communities of elected officials have au ad- 
vantage that assures that'^hey will j)rosper?) 
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4. Wiiys ill wliicihcomiuunlty leadership eapability interacts witli institutional 
ftlHrjtngenients uud tlie roHoiirce base in determining capability for eonstruotive 
response to current or changing conditions. . * 

5. laontiftcation of problems and needs peculiar to oortain,Bub-groups within 
the coniniiuiity ; e.g., youth, the aged, minorities. 

C. Aniilytical studies arc needed into community decision making processes — 
determining operational decision (tritcrin, how they nre formed and used, how 
they Clin bo chunged ovttr time: identifying gcneraliziitions that provide criteria 
to reduce niacro-niicro condict : methods ff)r iiggrcgiiting individual preferences, 
goals and criteria into community preferences, goals and criteria. 



• ArrKNDix J . 

. There have been activities in the four regions dealing with reseurch needs 
and lu'ioritics. The following sampling sets out the needs situiitiqn- as stated 
in the respective regions. . . 

UKSKAHCII rUIOUlTlFS IX THE NORTH CICNTUAL KKGION i 

1. Relevant C.onwiunitj/ for Rural Development PlannUuj and Aetion - 
Work is needed to identify and build the riir;il coninilinity which will serve 

as the basis for tomorrow's institutions and services. AVhat does it take, on tlie 
pjirt of the coniiiiuiiity to liiiye nii ade(in:i*o base to offer institutions iihd serv- 
ices of higii (luality and at reiisoiuible co.stsV * - 

2. t^trnctural Balanee of Inatiiiitions and Services 

Rescari'li is needed on the aim lysis of costs and benefits of various str ijct.iii'nl 
arrnngemOnts for elenioiitnry .schools, high seliools, administrative districts, 
ronnii unity colleges, imd voeiitionnl and teclinieal schools. What nre the alt6rna- 
tivcs for the renn-jingcnient of local. governnientsV How could they nierge sunie 
of tlieli* functional and physical Mrrniigements lo prevent frngnientation and 
proliferationV An analysis of tlie tniusportatioii systems — ineluding truck, mil, 
.water and air is needed. Ueseareli in nir.-il services, siieh us rural health 
systems, regional rural slioi(i>iiig centers has not been done. 

S. Ifuninn Rntourcc Dcvrlopmait or QuaJiiy nf .Life % ■. . ' 

Ile.senreh is needed to determjnc whiit is niennt by the "Quality of life". This 
,-. is diliicult to resi^jirch ;ind one of the methods might be to research the attitudes 
of pcoide living in rural areas, AVliy . do they stay there? AVliy do they leave? 
What are their expectations? . . • 

Jf, Drtrrminntion of Kcouomw Hascyrcdcd in Rural Arvas 

Uescarch is nf^oilo.d n^gnrdiug the possiliility of ntt ranting desirable export 
activity to inter jural arens in order to build the G(?onomic base, Inforni*ation 
is neniiod Indicating the kinds of things a eonimiiiiity can do to encourage the 
localion of employment. Little is known about ;advantages and disadvantages of 
dormitory towns or the future of retire{l farni'er towns in rural areas. , 

' * UKSFAUCU IN THK NORTHEAST UKGION ^ 

A task ff)reo report to t llnC^:ortlleasf ern AgrijMdtural Resea/-h Planning Com- 
mittee of SeptenibifV'V.)T:i reviewed 1 be area oflBbs-eareh. neetfs in rural develop- 
ment, setting out a framework of how this cot," be accomilli.shed. In addition, 
an ad hoc committee developed a breakdown of i)ri(M*ities in coinni unity services 
research .for the Xortheast, This appears in ji Xorthenstorn Regional Center 
rural aeveh)pmeut public^ation, Itmi, These two reports indicate priorities as 
follows. - - ,. 

High Priority: 1, Land use, 2, ronimunity services, 3, Economic dovelopment. 

Medium Priority: 1. Local gf)venimoiit and linance, 2. Housing, 3. Processes 
\t strate'^ries for community develoiuneiit. 

Low Priority : 1. Human resoifrces, 2. Environmental quality. 

' L Land I'fC . . ' 

Concerns ?!re the growing dispersal of urban ijopiilation. location of industrial 
I)lants in rural areas, rising deuiand for recreation, country homos purchased 
by nrbauites. liroouiption of land for public purposes, and the aesthetic and 
environmental qualities of laud. , 
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■ Local officiaia and people ^eed to know economic and soclar effects, costs and 
'benefits, who is affiiL'ted by different land use patterns, ^.how using land for 
agricultural or housing development will alTect Incomes' dopfendent upon the tax 
biise ; also the cost and quantity of community services demanded by different 
'land uses. ^ 

The cbnsequ§nces and effectiveijess of different form^^'of control such ns 
zoning, differential taxation, and the creation of land use districts ; the question 
of preservation of agricultural lands ..In the Northest is a*'rcsearchable land 
use problem. 

2. {[ommnnliy Services 

(The Subcommittee on Priority in Community Services- developed tlie follow- 
ing list of re.search categories). 

. Highest Priority Kating: 1. Solid waste, 2. Public housing, 3. Preventative 
health care, 4. Long-term health care, 5. Elementary & secondary public educa- 
tion, 0. Social services for the aged, 7. Social services for' children. . . 

High. Priority : 1. Sewage and drainage, 2. Land use cbntrolj 3. Public trans-' 
lK)rtntion for peojile, 4. Information and referral services, 5. Diagnostic and 
treatment services^ i>. Social services for the handicapped. . . 

Medium Priority: 1. I.and transpnrtation services (for both goods and people); 
2. Planning, 3. Adult education, 4. Pre-school education, 5. Vocational training,& 
retraining. . - 

Community services has several aspects. ,One is that it is an economic 
activity raising questions about the 5ize of operations required for efficiency, 
facilities and equipment that can be economically justified,' planning for future 
expansion, economics to be achieved by consolidation. 

S. Kconomie Development 

In much of the area there* is a desii-e to prevent further growth in population 
in order to maintain the rural atmosphere. At the same time there Is a need 
for economic growth to provide employment. Basic information is needed about 
how growth processes operate. -the l^ey variables, relationship among them, and 
control points. Impacts on difl'erent Icinds. of growth on conmuniities needs to 
. be known if growth is to be controlled to achieve certain results and avoid 
■ others. * ' . ■ 

4- Tjoeal Government and Finanee , 

The underlying, reascm ft)r research in local government and finance is the 
fre([uent unsuitability of local governmental units established long ago to the 
needs of the present day. New political subdivisions, such as state multi-county 
jdanniag and development districts. :iro coming into being. Kesearch is needed 
to show the size , and type of -local government units needed for particular 
functions, custs imposed by a debate units and the means pf adapting the old 
structure for current purposes.; Research .should be useful to identify the 
opportunities for manag(n-ial and^ financial fnncti/ms as a basis for extension 
■edu(,'ation. Research can show the revenue sharing capacity of alternative tax 
sonn es. the incidence of taxes, the effects of u.scrs fees, impacts of taxes on. 
ecnnnmic activity, and the relative advantages of financing activities through' 
state and l()cal revenue sources. • • 

5. Jfottsitif; 

^lore data is needed to .shoAv the extent and Icind of housing deficiencies, 
especially among the low income population. Research to improve rural housing 
should obtain information on housing needs, relative costs of improving old 
dwellings and construction of new ones, h)cation of housing as it affects land, 
water, an(l .sewage services, advantages and disadvantages of new designs, credit 
availability and subsidies needed for low income families. ^ 

■G. Proce8}ie.9 and Strate.ffies 

IMany times communities fail in projects because they. do not follow the proper 
process and nse the riglit strategies. Research dealing with the selection pf 
goals, the process of decision making, resolution of conflict and power of con- 
census, the hiitiation of action to reach goals, and the evaluation of means 
and achievements and the revision of strategies is needed. 
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■ . RKREAUCII IN THE SOUTHERN REblOPJ , ^ 

The Southern Region Rural Development Task Force Report of 1974 out- 
lined the following needed research efforts. innftmp rural 

1. Design and evaluation of alternative programs to assist low income rural . 

residents * * 

*> Detailed description of resources controlled by rural residents ; 

5'. Need to put more stress on coiisiderinR people as a resource ; 

4. Needed knowledge eoncerniug capital resour^>s controlled and value or ^ 

''ISn^ler'l.tam people's attitudes and aspirations toward education, ■ 

training, employment, migration, etcT'', , - \>^m«„oi oa».,T 

6. AvailabiUty atid use of medical services, determination of additional s^rv- 
ices needed and improved methods of delivery ; ^ u -n^forniiTiP 

7. Improverl education: a. Measure quality of services provided b. Determine 
accepted (Tuality level, c. Determine efficient methods of providing accepted 
quality of. education ; . ^ ^ , _ i^f'^rnino 

8. Rut^l,w^ter distribution and waste disposal systems (need to determine 
methods dijWnstruction in open county) ; ^ p 

0. Need to develop economic development strategies: a. Mensure of direct 
and indirect changea%in the economy are needed to evaluate programs relJ^ting 
to human and natural resources, b. Need to know alternative actions to best 
*tise resources, c. Need to know critical amount and location of resources neeUecl 
for effective development, d. rublic linaneing (beuellts and alternatives), 

10. ijtethods of restructuring state and local government— or alterations o£ tne 
functions of these governments; ,i ™„« I'nr « 

* 11. P^termine alternative ways of financing public services and ways for a 
more.effleient use of tp^ dollars.* 

RESEAUCH IN THE WESTERN REOION r 

In the AVestern Region there has not been a regional t^^sk , force designated 
to approach the total problem of reiiearch in rural development (CRD), ine 
following items Qre those Qptablished by individual states. 

Oreo.on ii 

1. Regional economic development (alternatives for. and impacts for agricul^ 
turnl, resource, and industrial development in rural areas). 

2. Human resource economics (impact o^ rural development on personal In- 
come, employment, labor, and popuhition mo|?ility)'. _ 4 

3. Economics of public services (management problems associated witn puD^ 
licly provided goods and services in rural communities). 

4 Institutions supporting rural developtnent (behavior of Institutions ai- 
fecting rural development and behavior generated by mstitutions'; economic im- 
pact of institutional alternatives). H. , , ^ 1 ^ 

5 Land use planning (that portion of land use economics related, to develop- 
ment, planning, and the impact of land use decisions in the rural development 
process). 

California . ** • * 

Private and Public Policy \ . 

1. Impact of state and federal policy. on local decision making; 

2. Social-economic impact on public and private policy ; 

3. Community change (planned and unplanned) ; • 

4. Innovative approaches to community development (particular focus on . 
ethnic groups and alternatives to econqmic-social acculturation). 

* y^asliington \^ 

1. Alternatives for raising public revenue (property tax Incidence and its 
geographic distribution). . . ^ i t 

• 2. Economic efficiency and its efeectiven6ss of alternative structures for local 
government. 

3. Housing In rural areas. ' 
4 Economic problems associated with seasonq^i farm labor. 

5. Economic ^spects of providing adequate food to needy groups in rural 

areas. ^' ' ' ' * . - , 

6. EcOnbmiatrflnalysis Af local county and regional planning organizations. 



Arizona ' , - 

1. Ways of motivating people and becoming involved *in the decision making 
.process. . . 

.' 2. filtects of population mobility (gain or loss) on the community, * . . - 
3. Alternative ways of financing local government. . > 

.4/ Governmental structure (change) needed at the local level to meet changing, 
conditions. . • / . * 

5. Transportation problems and their effects on rural jgireas. ^ 

0. .Outdoor jecr^atiou (tourism) as u development enterprise in rural areas. 



TiiK NATIONAL Centeu Fon Appropriate Technoloqv,. 

• ' . ; ^.^Butte,u\l07it.f April 19, X97S. 



; t6enatoV P.\TuiCK^. Leaiiv, .' . j , . 

^Yashinvto^l.f,D.C.'' < • V . ^: '. ' ^ '. . . > ' • • . . 

■ Bear Senator Eeaht:' ThanK you for inyitin© mie to providei'input.lnto the. . 
hearings of your tnib-committee qu Agriculture Kesearch.'and General Legi^la- 
• tion. I'm impressed liy the topics youi* committee \ViU'jtealelib^ating in re- 
" gards to the. status. t)f r^iral developpaent research 'Avithin- U6IDA Und :the land 
gifant system uhd UoW-.thiey apply to .the general welfaj^ of rufal'peoblA^ . ' . 
Some of the topics, motivated m6 to. undertake researoli ' w.hile ; alrt;n6|Uni-T 
. versiby of Gallforniu,. Davis.. I was^^truck by the interests, ^f niinibier- of 
V different ^publics— small' farmers," cQQperatlves, farm^\;orkersi urban, dgpicttl- 
turnlists, groups raising questions about mc¥fe e(]mitable and accoitajjahle'waya 
, of land and water iisB; — were low or pot even, on the . agenda target^ of / 
concern for laiid grant college yeseilrcii. . ' . ^' \ ^ ' / • i- * 

. '!r;he ftuestioris that motivated me and the resultant papers are included. To^ ' 
' may' .use*, these as you wish. The question.s j^nd enclosures <iire the following:', 
•Who are' these publics^? (alternative agriculture liioveiy^it). . - V. 
. What are. some, of their concerns V — redirecting research priorities of the land 
gtant system. Report p'f a .19.73 Conference . . : . / ',\ ' ^ * " 

^ .Gnn the land grant system respond or 'What a re^^^the ^factors that itiflu6nice ' ■ 
how research gets (tone?. *'lntefnal Fact^r^*', "External ]|actors". • -, \ i 

What are some .of the » broader issues affecting rural people? ''Sources of, 
Rurtit lYiequities''.' ^ V " ., .. ' ' . i ' 4 ^ ^ 

I've also enclosed a Sourcebook ^on altej;iiati\*e' 'agridultTSre produced by th^* 
Alternative Agriculture Resrtufce Project in* Davis, "^he purpose aaid the de^, : ' 
sigij on; the back coyer summarizes' the vis^sti'es' and au&ieh<jjBS that, demand ' 
attention if meaningful rural ..dev^'lQpin'ents are to take , place. Also enclosed , 
is an art{cle on the guiding principles o£.a;()pr6priate' technol(fl^ which is also 
relevant to a . more accountable approach ito r,urai developmetii./yt|-- d ^ 
Please feiel free tcJ^ calf on me4 ' . *! ' a . . i ' 

Sincerely, ■'■•'^'.'^ ■ ■ ■ ■ \ ' ' ' # - 
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•^^iijlmofo, Isao, 1070, ?'The Movemer^or An Ecologix'^al .AgiricuUure^and; Ap- 
propriate Technology: Implications 'imT Rural De\ji5U)p^ttient and Rural*. Sociol- 
ogy." Paper presented at Rural. Soci5l(feical SocijBjiMfi&Hal Me"6£iiig, New York 
City (August 28). ' ^ ' " 

i^atioiial Center for Appropriate TecHnology, 
Issue : NCAT Briefs, Butte, Montana Volumer^ 

Fiijiinoto, Isao and Zone, Martin, 1976, "Son 
. icn : luiplication.s'lfor Kural Coinmunity Deve 
6f California, Davis, California. ' 
•P^sbensiiaile, Henry W., 1()7(>, Farniing--7S*rt 



^auari978, ."xfee Real 
(January). ,> ' 
^jequities in R.uru) Amer- 
lid Research" Un^v^rsity 

:a.S()cial and K^ologically 
Acco nil tabl c A g r i c n 1 tjim\:_A 1 1 (? n i a t i v e A g nt^iil t H ra 1. Kl^^o n tecs V r( ) j ect , JDa v i s. 




Cal-Unral, 1978, Newsletter, Small Businj;ii 
California, 



SoUUCr.S ()!-• TN EQUITIES IN RUK.\fj;' 

Ruu.vL Community l)EViiA' 




Vclbpme^it Cori)oratioii,/F.'resno, 



ICA.>>jf- IVrUCATIONS FOR 

!^x,a>»'"d Rebk.vucu 
(Bj' Isao Fujiin{)to)&iM&iartii^ 



The purpose of this series is to proviii 
niation (HI Uio latest eoniniuiuty related 
fijrnia, Davis, resr-archers. The ConlKii 
finiil(M| l)y n special grant fnini the 't^ 



ill coininnnity officials with infor- 
arch. nniijng.s of .tJnivers|ty of Cali- 
y^'Developniont Research Series is 
ts 'if. the University **C^CaIifornin. 
'riie sci'ips (loos not. attempt to pr(^ji^:^?^Tis^vGr/,t<)''^y^^ prol)- 
lonis, rather, the attempt is to provide in^flS^iVtion leading t^^ of 
the i.a'()hliMnH nni(iii(»ly faced by sniaUjSt^)yimiriritie^^JV^^ ' 

An I'ai'lior vor,si()ti of aids paiwn'^MvftiSjprjfiso .tli!^*J^OT^l -Socloldgitjal 

Society ;:\lcotir.^'S in MoiitVcal, An^iSpt 1;2|?i^\- Tlffe* i)ni)ejSv*f[s^^5grially^a^ 



while purti('ipating' in, Western Kc^|^ia;l 
Structures for Improying Uural (.'olii 
cations of Kesean h;i*roJiM'l *', at. !• 
projVM.tiis siiniiuariz6d iii "DcliveJ 
cation.^ and nrohli'ins." \Xew Mox'* 
. Station Bulletin 0:^.1, July. 197-',. ?5Upport :i) 
' S t a r i oji • i n ho t Ji ; i> r ( ) j i'( ' t s . 1 s d nl y a jiawl 

Rcsef^rche^.H^Afix.a mi ni iig ^ru ral con>3 
.i\ tUi\n\ f ) n t< Jjjiffe'.i'iia'beli n a c " 
- insiiilicient j()l)s,*lack of i'anj£-tl »t7r star 
have beer^^'i-ope}v4:ed)y ideuTnied as.miuiring 
nient rural services Vnay not get at flit* eji, 
can l)Q maaif<*stntions of something- riu^re. Xvi^i 
portrfnt to (li.stingnish l)etwpen the .svni 
has 'l)b>en faShional)le • to attrihut^^.-probt^) 



»jparV^f.lM-ojc(:tx\\^l'l4, "II 
r ^ep?icejs':(,^id, '.'The Sf 



resonrces, eihirtation or incentive, 
how. rnrai development sin )nVl hik 



institntional 
Social Impli- 
ity'.of Caniaj^i, Diivi.s. The \V.-114 
(y)nim\njij^8Fcrvices; Sopie Irapli- 

-'^"**^;ricnltural pj.xperiment 

ricuUural Experiment 



directed considerable 
housing, poor education, 
inadequjite health care 
However, the improve- • 
problems,' as problems 
1. all prohlpms it is im- 
d the causes, .l-'or example, it 
"^nnrnl poverty to the lack of 



eflim-jpur tax structure^ assi^nptiMis about 
. . ^^'^^Sj'i^.*^^'^ ^'^O'' polif^ies and government 
s'nhsiilies instii^iitefl to- aid 'riii^^ijiif^l^^^ in themselves, pon- 

tribuf^ing ohnses. Tliis distihc.*^'^'*^''^^'''*'*^" 
examining iniplicatious.,p;jr; va 



0!>sei*vers have heeiv lj»oM^i 



'fjfjioms and causes Is the key to 
ies toward rural conimi^uities. ; 
I. increasing coucentr^itiOn of land and 
ri culture,^ linking thls^tren^d with negative 
Despite numerous, progra_;^s and policy 
ration of family farm.s, -development of rural 
gjTp l)etween rural arid nrhan 'sectors, certain 



corporate involvement in .\ 
. consequences for rurfil ^orijftt 
^- statements concerning^the A 

^pConunnnities/ and dei'reasini^ 

l^Jactor.^^ work to the detrimelrft^ ruriafl commnnities. 

' TJ} c fax sfrurf it rc a s cq h u irir to rjtrnl prohlrms '' ^ ' '\ 

Ome of tlie ;factOrs. heliimi inequities in rural areas is the' tf(x structure. In 
the name^f rnr:sil development, corporations ar^e'ehconraged to settle in rural 
rocidns. ^^^nVe states y3%*^attract industry throujrh tax nnd financial incentives, 
hnt. the lln-estnieiit otM^^ cau be taken without proportional honefit to the 
Jirea's residents. ^^nS$fl^^ can locate in a cOnnnnniftp' without giving jobs to 

1 Fp'hx, ffoofTrov, ''Hoolnjimm^ Arnorlon." IVorlcing Papcri for a Vcxo' Society (Summer), 
11)73-. The^^mbrldffe Policies Stiia.v. Institute. . ' ' 
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the local people, clrcviinvent local laws on taxation and delay paying taxes Of 
4,000 new jobs created by one Chrysler plant in West Virginia, only 000 went 
to local workers. Of some 8,000 Jobs created in. Indian reservations- by federal 
subsidies In past yejji-s, Indians got less than half of the jobs, which were 
mostly lower paying at that !. . 
. In some counties it is better business for companies not to pay property taxes 
. on time because accrued penalties on the delinquent tax are considerably less 
than profits realized by investing amounts wUieU should have been paid on 
taxes. Another problem is the rampant underassessment of land. A 19G7 study 
by the Pike ^County,. Kentucky, School Bcmrd. found forty to sixty percent of 
tlie county s land eiUier unlisted or underassessed. The schools had a deficit of 
almost .ni3,000 and 45.3% of the people were be^ow the povevty evel At the 
same time, $05 million worth of coal was hauled out of tlie c^untr' A Maine 
u^'^Jn^^Tf ^^^^ ^^^^ ^"^^ been .losing over one miyionllollars annUaUy 
revenues because its timberlands were undernssesseil. In Texas, 
T^ofnr P """"^ gas properties by Texas University law students in 

about ?oT am^Hn^^^^ that; producing properties were undervalued by 

^^^m S.'o n 1 property, which Texaco -had leased for 

$400,500 was not on. the assessment rolls at all = 

._When property taxes are collected, they. fall hardest on the local homeowner 
WlSl^^l^K^ ^^^"^^ - ^-P-^^ taxes, by dlltere^ iJ^o^ 

. Percent of incomt 

Family income: J^^HS'L.. 
$2,000....... prop,rt, ««. 

4,000...'......,:::::::::::: ——- — --. — — - i6.6 

0,000.....,.! : ■ 7.7 

10,000 " ' " — °- ° 

i5„ooo. .....:::::::::::::":: — -— —- 4. 2 

2.5,000 — . .._ i-"":"zi::::::::::::::::: W 

This is because the property tax*— vital to rural areas for the proyislon of 
servlces-ls a regressive tux.' Unlike the Inconje tax, the property tax Is not 
graduated. Also due to special Interest, group pressure, the property tai ap- 
fn'n^ r" ^^'^^"f'j-^'y t° -^eal estate property. In the past.'^the tax applf^ 
.equally to personal, tangible, and Intangible property. Few states and localltlM 
tax Intangibles such as. stoclj, bonds, and notes. Thjis, poor and lower income 
families whose property consists mainly of their homes (often mortgaged) pay 
tax on almost all of what they own. In contrast, wealthier peonle have hbldlnus 
.Including many Intangibles that are not taxed. , nave nomrngs 

■^SBumpiiona about who rural development teneflts' 

equally exploitative, are, programs for rural expansion. ' 
recreation^^development, and second home take over. A vlsible:^4ult of expan 
sion Into the rural areas is the loss of agricultural land . . . ttisSloss Is related 
to our property tax system. As cities expand into rural areas, city residents 
are willing to pay high prices for residential plots. Coflsequently iLd vS 
jump. Agrifflltural land is taxed not on its current usag^, but rather In its 
fn ^^uTl^:'"^''^- "Bric'ultural lands surrounding 'urban areas go up 

ihP ^n^?"* '^*"""'*,"* farming-but due to urban expansion. As land Is ^oifl^ ' 
the market value and property tax of neighboring farms increase maUne lt 
more difficult for those on- the land to remain « ""-"^^^se, mamng it 

Recreational and second home development schemes result 'in adverse effecta"' 
for rural residents. The urbanite looking for outdoor recreat on dnd weS 
vacation, su mmer or retirement homes may get what he wants The d^vlloper 

nom?c De%e?o"iS!'ent''"°''" «^''""»«''««' ^<""""»'c» May. 1972. Center for Community Ec(h 
»Nnrter. Ralph. Ibid. 

*Ju8t Rconomiw. /'Property Taxes.". October ^November, 1973 r6-8 

Giant CorporatlbnR In the American and wSrld EconomleR." Parts 3 3A nnlnn^ 
ate Becrecvi Agrihusinesa. Washington. D.C. : U.S. Government Printing oXl 
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gets hi.s biiHincss and prontH." The rnnil inhalatiint, however, -of ten gets higher 
prices luul.taxos . . . his say in lonil govdrninent is .eroded or h)st. Additional 
adverse . environmental efleets such as the lowering of the water table can 
' jeopardize the' iigiricultnral ba^e- surrounding rural communities. Another efCeot 
is the cyolfe of w'liste associated with, development schemes: "Sprawl" is recog- 
nized hut other rural problems often are not; increased energy usage related 
to the increased distance from home to core work areas; increased pollution 
aggravated hy increased private travel hi the absence of mass transit; increased 
use of natural resources as biiiUUiig nmtcrials ; and, increased takeover of agri- 
cultural lands on which to place these structures. Related to ail this is the 
• issue of land speculation encouraged hy the- capital gains tax. This system of_ 
taxation encouriiges a kind'of reckless land use planning, since people Duy land 
with an eye towards prolit rather than as stewards of the land, ^nder this 
tax, assets held for a minimum time are taxable at half the rate of the indi- 
' Yldnal's. income bracket. « ^ 

KVen attempts to rectify such inequities end up reinforcing the way the sys- 
tem is stack(:d against rural people. Fpr example!, the State of California passed, 
the Land Conservation (AVilliamsou) Act of imp in an attempt to cuftail the 
loss of- agricultural rand to urban sprawl. In. contnust to the property tax, the 
basis for appraisal of land under the Williamson Act is the use to which the 
laud was being put, rather than on itS current market value. This would reward 
those willing to commit their land to agricultural usage for a given period of 
time hy providing tax reljefi . 
• However, a cancellation penalty, which can 'be waived if the action is. con- 
sidered to be for the public good, affects the Act's intent to equally benefit all' 
■ fanners, snmll and large alike. The increase in land value, subject only, to the 
cai)itar gains tax, would more* than ofC.set the penalties. Despite compensatory 
provisions hy tiie state, many rural counties have lost a great deal of revenue 
vital to the* provision of many rural services— pa rticnlarly> taxes needed for 
quality education. AVhile large absentee agricultural and iimber concerns are 
not a lice ted, local inhabitants and their school district are. . ■ 
AuriCHltunn snhsiiUcs: Pcrpetu'atin'frincomc inequities 

One subsidy that makes agriculture- attractive to non-farm interest is associ- 
ated witli thi* concept of ^'tax loss farming", ^yhich uses agriculture as a **tax 
shelter"; critics call this ''ijxrming the public treasury." This permits indi- 
viddals, especially noa-farmefra, to harvest tax henetits. This is comprehensively 
detailed in Soichu/ the Till: A JiacJajrontid Paper on Tux Loss Fannvii/ by Jean 
Dangerlleld'" 

N on- farmers, such as .doctor.s, lawyers, governors, and non-agrienltnral cor- 
•porations g:i into farming because it i)ays, ixonically, hy enabling thom to "lose 
money". For exauq)le, the Internal Heveune Service figures for 1905 show the 
following: Individuals with million or more income-rllO eugageil in'fariu- 
' ing with 103 writing off farm losses : .'?nOO,000 to .^1 million— 202 in farming with 
170 reporting farm losses: $100,000 to .<;r)00,00(>— 3,1)14 in furming with 2,874 
reporting farm losses ; '9-10,000 to $100,000— 12,308 in farming ^vKh 7,424 re- 
])orringfarm lo.sses : $20,000 to .^riO.OOO— t>i),l.'^2 in fariaing with .30,380 reporting 
farm losses; $15,000 to $20,000— (;(;,003 in farndng with 23,843 rjjr^rting farm 

lOSJSCS. ' ; , . ^ " . * - i 

The h()vernmen't also had d;ita on the 17.578 corporations reporting .farming 
. as their principal business in 10(15. 'riie ligiire!^*' showed these corporations had 
;■ billion in gross receipts in the most recent tax year— roughly 10 percent of. 

total r,S. farm gross income. \et, only 0.244 reiiorted a profit for tax purpose^. 
And, the taxable income involved totaled a mere' $11«) million.*^ ^ -^if^;;- 

Jf so many are reporting losses, especially in sucli high income brh'fkets, 'v\'hat 
makes agriculture such goo(l business for »ion-farmers? 

First, there's a bookkeeping advantage ♦ * * farmers, are allowed to U.se the 
"cash accounting" as opposed to the ''act rual accounting" method. Originally 
designed to help snmll faftuers with their iMjokkeeping, it is now being used by 
lnvest()r farmers to shelter their money. It works like this: individual tax- 

•4^* n Pan ccf Held , .Ti»niiur. iS*ot/jni.7 the Tiff. inT:{. WashUi^rton, D.C. : Agribusiness Acconnta- 

7 Krnort'^*of^ tho Solort f!ommltt«'o on Snuill Buslnpss UnUprt Stnto.s Sonnto. 1009. OlRt 
Conprojts. 1st S«'sslon, U('i)ort No. ni-O'iS. '-Imimot of t^oriMiratloa Farming on Small Busl- 
lieascs-" Avnshlngton, D.C. : U.S. Governmont PrlnthiK Ofliee. / 
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■payers use cash accotrntlug for, llliug tax returns, while corporations Kuse the 
accrual metliod. In the accri^al method, sales :and expenses are effective, when 
the merchandise changes hands ; while in cash accounting,: the transaction, is 
^. completed when cash changes hands. Inventories are not required. , Thus; a 
farmer buying feed in December can deduct the cost for that "year, although 
. it will not be. delivered until the following year. Accrual accounting does not 
'allow the dedu^Jtion until delivery. The advuntuge of cash accounting is that 
;iit allows a deduction. of expenses aguimjt high, non-farm income. As Dangerfield 
•ViJolnts out : . 

:This lets him postpone paying taxes on thht percentage of his, income 
>e<nn ivale nt to the amount of his farm deduction. In effect, he gets an interest- 

*^ free loan from the gpvernineiit:.'' When the product is finally sold arid profit 
realbed, the public's interest-free "loan" to the investor can be .extended, if 
tliQ investor chooses to reinvest his profits in another farm venture. 
.' There ay^ more advantage.s.. The subsidy received due to the investor's tax 

.loss is in proportion to his tax bracket. This mean*? the. average farmer paying. 
20% of income in taxes cd^ild save only $200 on a $1,000. Jeed bill, while an 
investor in the r)0% bracket saves [500 dollars. Or, looking 'at Jit another way, 
the investor pay^ $o00 for $1,000 ot' feed versus the'$800 paid by. tl\e farmer.. 
Also; the. investor can reinvest prqfita .on final sales in otbfir tax shelters. Th^ 
reiir farmer depends oft profits from final ..sales for his livelllip^jtl and must pay 
taxes on them. The Investor farmer doe^ not really- Jiiave to pwafit^in farming.^ 

• Tlins,.by/Jloslng,?h^ still. wins. The farmer Vloesn^t haye'-this advaiSttee and yet 
is forded t^ .ct>xpj)ete against those intlividual and corporate interests ^^ich do. 

%*apitflr gai,ns" and ^accelerated depreciation also work to the unfair, ad- 
vantage of tlie investor^ Duder the Revenrie Act of' 1942, .farm assets feucli as 
Hvestock, tre.e^,. and' ;\-ineyahl^^^^^ subject to capital gains -treatment, as are* 
li\h(l sale.4! This meafe-i they are taxed at half tUe rate of the o^vner's 'income 
tax bracket. A.^-.'(\uth ('liSl^icCHnnitiiig, th6 higher the .tax bracke't, the bigger 
the gain. Non-farmers ca^^lfejipst for a j)eriod of time in a farm venture— and 
apply capital gi^lhs treatment as part of^ tlfelr total Investments, Insuring profit 
and posses.si()n whicih caplfalUe On capital gains, while the real farmeij would ' 
have to selllheir means of earning a livelihood in order to enjoy capfil gains , 
treatment. 

. The accelerated depreciation rule also permits investors- to take advantage 
of programs intttnded for real iarmors. The rule can be uj^ed to quickly de- 
preciate real prir8)erty and cattle bought to build up a. herd . . ^ this amount is 
then, deductible fropi taxable income. 

Thus, current tayc laws encourage the im^estors to sfeek tax^shelters in vine-' 
yards am;^ orchanre, or in breeding hards, as they afe reaching maturity. The 
. cost of capital assets can be recovered- through depveciation;. wUlle capital 
expenditurels are fuUy deductible. Accelerated depreciation sweetens the opera- 
tion. ^yhile Investniefit credits and land improyemevt deductions aren't bad 
either. And, before production even begins,; they, can , he sold off subject to 
capital gains. All the while, the investor uses the cash method of accounting, 
rather tlmn the accrual. . . 

Additional subsidies that make farm land purchases so attractive include tax 
•deduetlons allowed for soil and water eonsorvatlon and land clearing. As land 
values do not seem to be going down, these deductions ihake land speculatiori 
and weekend homes even riiore attractive to the high braqket taxpayer. Limited . 
partnerships, contractual arrangements with agencies specializing in farm man- 
agement services, and personal investments are ways iii which (ipe can. become^ 
. an inyestflfient fanner. This kind of opportunity is generally not possible for 
■resident"? trying to make a living as real farmers. . 

Invefjttyrs farming for a tax loss offer unfair competition to farmers farniirig 
for their llvingl Large plantings for tax purposes increasingly put independent 
fanners out of business. As in the case of the broiler industry, corporate entry. 
Into agriculture has made previously independent producers mere sharecroppers- 
for large companies such as .Ralston I?iiriha. Once independents are out of the 
picture, consumers wUl face the conseqnenee.s of increased oo'iuentratiou of con- 
trol In agricultural prmluction, pro(?essing, and-;narketlng : the rhetoric of lower 
prices will ring hollow when irtftfched against the tyranny of prices being set . 
at will by the selected few vertically iutegl'irtetl companies that will control 
enich commodity. . 

Senator Gaylord Nelson, chairperson of the Senate Suhcommittoe on small 
business, expresses his concerns regarding the effects of concentrated control : 
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There is evidence tt>at much of this countrj^'a corporation farming is a nearly 
invisible type operation aimed at control of farm commodities at the producer 
level !lnd bypassing of traditional markets rathe&»: than direct operations 61 
farms and ranches^ ^ . ^ 

This is achieved through contracts with producers, plus some nctual owner- 
ship and operation of feedlots and similar facilities. One common characteristic 
is that Uttle or no corporation-owned land Is involved. 

But, assessing the impact of big money is extremely difficult as it Is very . 
hard to obtain accurate and complete data: Not all ventures must file with state 
or federal ngenciQS. There is no information about acreages .subject to this new 
type of-*'farmlhg" . , . nor Is there Information on livestock i^iaaaged by tax 

shelters. " ' . 

8ul)8idie8 that favor large production units over small^ . 

Similar to the' effect of oxir tax policies, subsidies on resources such as water, 
grazing. lands, crops and research tend, also, to be geared more to the beat 
• interests of corporations than to rural community concerns.. * * 

The availability of cheap Water Is crltlcal .for agriculture. However, the 
corporate thirst foy water is obtained at considerable public expense. Boeing 
Aircraft, which owns 100,000 n^-e.s In eastern Oregon, has been Using the public 
water of the Columbia River fOP: Irrigation purposes. Similar actlyus have been ^ 
de;Gia,red Illegal. Butj In Calif osftla. the federal gover^ment has not followed up 
p^i favorable rulings to prevent usage of fedierally financed irrigation project 
waters on lands which exceed the 160-acre limitation of the Reclamation Act 
of 1001>. ^ ■ \ 

To avoid the hassles and bad publicity, corporate, interests, have been able 
to secure legislation which legally allows them to have tWcess to publicly 
financed water ppjects, which, In elFect, subsidize their opera.tlcins, such.as 
through the California State ;Water . Project. The east side of California's 
Central Valley receives Irrigation water from the Bureau of Beclamatidn's 
Central Valley Project, whose waterij are subject to the Reclamation Act of 
1902, limiting delivery of water to any single landowner to .160 f^^cres. Although, 
the feileral government wAs willing to extend the project .to the west side, the 
landlords of the west side blocked and substituted It with the Can&rnla State 
Water Project ' • 

At the time the California Water Plan was placeH oh the 1960 ballot; west 
side landowners Included : - iL . 

Standard/Oil ot California^ 218,000 acres.; | '% 1 v 

' Other oil companies, combined, 264,000 acres ; 

• Kern County Land Company, 348,000 acres ; * ^ * , 

•* Southern Pacific Railroad, 200,0(^ acres; 

- . Tej on Ranch ©bmpany, 348,000 llxjres; * .l■ 

Boston Ranch Company, 37,000 acres. , ^ 

A 1959 study by the California Xrabor-'Fedieratlon reported thnt 33% of the 
land to be irrigated was owned by U landowners.' The biggest donors to the 
successful 19G0 campaign for the project's bond Issue were Southern Pacific and 
Tejon Railch. A powerful supporter: was the, Los Angeles Times owned hy the 
Tlmes-Mlrror Corporation which controls Tejon, Ranch. The biggest bondholder 
Is the Bank of Aifaerlca.*'^ ^ V ' -~ , 

Although the most optimistic estimate of the bare minimum cost of the project 
■was^2.5 billion to ihsute the bond issue's passage, the cost was understated at 
'' $1.75 binion. The Ralph Nader Task Force Study, JPower and Land in California,, 
calculated the figure to closer to $10 billllon. Project water will be delivered 
to the west side of the valley at the mere cogt of transportation. This amounts 
. to a. 90% discount— a substantial subsidy from indlvlc^ual California taxpii3j|ps 



•Mnrinp, Qeno. "Cnllfornin Water Finn-: The Most Exjp^nBlve.Fmicet In the Worlfl," In 
Eco-Catastrophe by Editors of Rampnrts. 1070. San Frnnclsco : Canfleld Press. J; . 
0 Cnsnlino, Lnl-ry. "This Land is Thqir Land." Rampartai J^ily 1972:81-36. ^ » ' 
"In thft. state of California, the Bank of America "is responsible for over 40%; of the 
loans available to farmers for crop production^Durinp the decade of the IDfiO 8 Bankof 
^ Aniprlca extentlftd nprlcultural credit in exoess of ten billion -dollars to growers and^o 
or throe times that much to aRr!ciiltnr{il related industries. Dnrng th^nt same ^decade, the 
number 6? California farms declined by half— irom about 110,000 to 56.000" Agrlbuslnesa. 
Accountability Project. '•Backproud Material relevant to the Nomination Oi Robert AV. 
' Lone to tte Asst.' Secretary of Agriculture for Conservation, Forestry, Research and Bdu- 
. cation." 1072. 



,eiin be. soltV at values vaHtly Increased (lue.ma.liily fo\he presence of water in.le 
a ,f ^ .1 ^ '^,',^";r-'- ^'^"^"'^^'"ore, the Ci.i.lt«l gains tm can b'e appUed to t e 
.lan^l sold, which lAves more for the h.ndowners.und' less for the pubUo coffers 

Corporations . a.f4 also- involved In acquiring water resources frcim federa l v 
funded water projects for expanding niinihg-bperations/The Anier U-^n Eral 
- Gas Company with. 1.9 billion, tons of ^oar reserves m- Nortli'lS^ S w 
ImlUl 22 . Khssiflcnt on plants for which lt..5oeks to reserve 375.000 acres S of 
Ionfr^fir"/*^"*T' 1071,, tJie Bureau of Reclamation apprm4a 

•ASf, T>'" «"PP>y„^»t" from Rig irorn Lake. for the^,operations of CUf 
S Pil on rf?w ranhandle Eastern Pipe I<ines. Ayshire Coal 

Wiell Oil and Westmoreland ^stfljciates In Montana and WvomiuK " ' 

led«ral snbsidles also aiy»*,ito grazing lands. Grasslands in the NatloSio" 



^ 1 1. 1 ■ ^ - .1. — zjir-.ii^ \ **.c»pcii wut tin iii>v ii« uiiivcuncii'TiiG cost- 

of privately, owned ^nuas. M^ufperi^ent of the- permittees lease 7^#of the 
Bureau Of Lf^nd ManagemenmrRKe at a cost of 30^a month per ac^^ si^ 
ing ufc^ain the cont-entrntion of heifeficiaHe^ : * "t" P«r acre, signio - 

. Another widely known suDsfdy 'concerns crops. A Iirtsic idea hehind the 5;rfil 
hank program for subsidizing crops in to . take uereage out, of S^^^^^^ 
order to,preVent 3urpUises. The progrj^ni, Uself/is liuga FedCTafe^ 
programsjcost the taxpayers more than all federal, ^tate, aml^ocal: 
programs combined. Intended .to benefit small op^ators. the 'biggest '^^^^^ 
th^j;e subsidies now gtJ o ^rge corporate bodies. For exaniple,.T^^^^^ 
over n mill on dollars . In crop sub.c^idfesj. in 1070 while' j. G. iBoswell recS 
$5 million jp. grow, bfit not to grow c6hon. Respite recent limits placed on 

/ subsidies the formerly large ,henencm continiie t<, obtain huge Sdies 

■ throu^'h a System of leasing out th6ir soil bank allotments auusiaies 
With the« increased emphasis on capital and technoiogically* intensive an- 
proachfes, advantages of subsidies accrue to th^se: who jilready have position* 

:.of leverage. This can also be said of^tiie government subsidy that exists in thi 
f9rm of agricultural research. Hard Tomatoes- 'Hard Times; cbmDleted in 197o ' 

. by Uife A^riciUtural Accountabi^ty Project under J t^e 

^^^""^ address questions that- Coiicern. the quality . 
of life of .rural people in America.. High tower * documented how the maior 
porUons of the^$34r million flOlocated to 50 state Agriculttire Experiment 
btations in 1970 weni: to beBdit. those already in positions of advantage^ 
Furthermore, when industry 'contributes money, it is able to get greater mileage 
from these research dollars. By giving small donations for research, it secures 
research and facilities without- the cost of full time permanent salaries, equip- 
ment purchase, an^ plant maintenance. . * ^ 

HoNveyer, acclaim is. made that research is natural, value free, without intent 
to. benefit one groitp over another, and that findings are available to all This 

.disregards the- fact that not all farmers can afford to implement recomm^da- 
tiOTis that come with the current research orientation for a <?apital and techno- 
logicaUy intensive approach^^Not every farmer can afford a $30,000 tomato 
harvest. Thiig reveals a bias toward bigness and a- policy choice implying that 
l)igness.' conceutration of resources, vertical -infegration jind^creased use of 
energy- intensive approaches is the preferred polixjy, Furthdfmore, very little 

,>pttention is given to the consequences of* §uch policy, esneclally for rural Deoble 
and their communities. • . • • • ^ • : • > • 

liow^ver, this stress on bigness contradicts USDA's own research flndingk as 
reported in Economics of Size in Farming J. Patricia Madden. The sttidy in' 
Econpmic Research Service's Agriculture Ecooiomic Report ^No„ 107 addresses 
Itself to thfe relationship between >farm size and efficiency of production The^ 

widely held opinion by USDA og)MalS/> agri-business officials and Agricultural ^ 
Experiment Station administrators is that efliciency'is.consonant'with ske of 

operation. However,, in case after case. Madden foiyid that'econqmies bf^cale 
could be aehieved equally well on ^mallei^^'acreages .run as one and two man'- 
operations." ' ^ . ^ / . 4 . • *, \* v 

The eniphasis on capital aiid energy intensive approa^es to agriculture and 
rural development poses many other importalit questions. What has .befen the' 



operations. ; . / ^ 

" ' ' a] 

^, 

"McDonnld, AnpiiB, "Who Gets tl^© Water, Mlnerala>and Tfrnberr* Preseflted tn tha 
First National Conference on Land Hflform. Sni^. ITranclHco.* April 1073u. h ^ 

MHlghtower, Jini. Jfard Tomatoea, Hard Timea. 1072. Waahtogtoa^.C: AerlbusinesA ^ 
Accountability Project. .. .. TlT . . * ^blukbo ^ 

"Utilted^States Depnfttment of Agriculture. ^Af^rfcM««re and Scondmio Groto«: 1963 
Economic Research Sei^vhje, Agricultural Report No. 28. v. . ^^/ntf- ±^^^0. 

■ 28-800—78—12' ■ ' \^ ■ ' " / ^ "■■'^ 



social ■oousequonceH of inorhanlynfUHi? Wluit. Uii.«. Imppeiied to the labor scene? 
Where did the displaced ko? W!i/i 'KOt (Hsphi'Mi? /What has heeu the cost, in 
social welfare? Agri-bnslnc^s An(l*;tlio laud' »rtU;)i;VM]eKe reso^ have here- 

lofore clulmed that such •innoyatio'ijis save the-c-^^hwUirn'r money,- without add-iuR . 
.that, it is tlie same cousti^i^eryWtho.' through hiVi 'tax dollai-s^ inust pick . i.ip the 
w c 1 fa vc co.s t f .0 r th e yc f j^^'siviu e; Work iers <1 i spliced hy tech uol opy dey iel oped 
without thought of the social confic(iuencos. Who henetits in the'louR rim from* 
this, and who i)ays the price?.' Have fond ^jn-iecs .come down as claimed? 
Curiously, food prlcjps rarely KO. down. Oost of llvUiR index shows that while, 
farui prices have'.dc?creased consumer pric.es-*lniVe ih(*reased.'W!io is honetiting 
and what is the relationship l)et\VO(?n-jySll.\/Ar>S t'esearch and groups that have 
honetited most from the continuing rl.'^e in food prices? Conversely, what would 
happen if the researchers tackled issues raised by publics Mvith alternative 
approaches, to rural connnnnity development? * ^ . ' 

Other j)HhUr{f ami other if ucftt ions 

• I'iie previous discussion reviewed policies Such -as, oi]r tax structure, ass'innp- 
tious about rural developinent. and advantages, j^iven t'o investors that detri- 
nuMitally affect the competitive position of. "rnrar people. Also discussed,, were 
suU'-^idies. intended to benelit rural people , hut which now "benefit others mqre. 
All of this sngKCsts that we ueoil to re-examino many of the solutions sng^estQd 
for rural development inelndiuK assumptions, hehimi estahli.^hed polieies. 

Also, the very institutions set up to examine tliose (piestioijs coucerning the 
welfare of rural people have, themselves, hcen found a.skew; Either by default . 
or uiisj^)laced eniphasis. current effo.rts-^ippeat to afxgvJ^vate rather thlin alloV4ate 
the situation for rural iieople.. In a search for ■alternutiyeK.' a conference was 
helU.ili June, 1073. at U.C. Davisi' ou -aiedn-pctins Research Priorities", This 
l>roui^ht together representatives M groups, sui'h «as farnr workers, orgrfnic 
farmer^ eonslmier 'cooperat iv(?s. sniall fatnr orgyuizatioiis and scientists .con- 
cerned about a more (ecologically accoimtahle approach to agriculture. A sam«:' 
l)Hng of their sng?jesfiohs Jind conc(?rns axf suiumari'/ed hefe.-^ ■;" 

Wendell liUndberg of the California National Fariuers O r ga nizat ion. ob.se rved : 
'•Elliciency has been applied ti) fhe wnnig thing— -hot to people oriented eiheiency 
biit money type elliciency— what^i^jjiunake the most d()llars, ?iot whati is best for 
people." OthjLirs elrthbrated on \)1ii^^thenie' stressing tlie necessity of puttlagv 
research thjit' concerned improvinf;;tii()t JuSt eHiciency,;but t!ie .general quality, of 
life as \t-ell. Thei^ .was an uniU'rlylng. theiue tlnU the prime cputjeni .shared by 
all was. not just with. (\coiiomic development but a concern to miprove.the qiml- 
ity />f life With respectCid consideratiMi for environmental and human resources.' 

.7 i irfe'^IOL-gC'il ; t he n- rosea rch ( 1 i rect o r/) f t he Un i te(l Fa rni Workers^co n vey ed the 
geiieTal'''iS0(Ml'i»i''^ the conference through tliese words : V 

we dbirt-'olvject to eliicien('y' in agrieuHure, But, wc do . reject irresponsible effi- 
ciem*y >V inch gives no care. for. the liv(« of the farm, workers, who,; like the 
giM)\ve>J^;' 'make. their living in- j\gri<:Hlture. Research should. l)e done to promotfe. 
jntisr^no't eliminate eniplOyiucnt:.' The puldic's ^noney should be used, to benefit 
the pubUc." . ■ ■ ' V ' • ■ 

.lerry kresy. repre.^^entiiig the Consumers Cimh^ Berkeley suggested valuable 
work could bV done by tl)e.T;uiy.e.rsily on topics such as: tCfhVMlue.S; for .small 
farming: t^rhan* gard(Miing--liM grow fo(jd on city lots, whftt plants, wotild 
gro\/best in .url)an area.Sv Wiifft. lax and envirnnniental henelits would ac(Tue 




5i^^l>«^1'?«^(ost-- . • . 

vi^pg^fj^^i^^T^j^ )^o(lies\^uch as crpp advisory l)oawls and the /retail and 

w1tfd'?:iafe 4^^^^ 0 ; . . 

. T^Jpti^^spreiitist^ in attehdance voiced the . validity 'of , researching topics 
suited to a iiiore ecological approach to agriculture. There was^a^call for rP^earch^ 
into alternative eiu»rg.v sources .such rns methane and energy eohservationV Pro- 
fessor Uobert Van den Bosch, of, t^ii' DiTisiim of Biologicjul Control at U. C. 
Tterkeley. suggeste(l, /'We. sho|i4(Ubegh building a h'acklng o.f techniques .that do 

i^Fujlmoth.' Isno ot nL "Th(> P<'opl(> and tli(* trnl<*crslt.v : Siiriimnry o/-iJ„Ciontetencn to 
Initiate tho RjMlIrootlon of Priorities for 'University U(*s(*arcli." .Tiinp 107.S. Pnvls. Call- 
fornln ' Unlversltv of ■Cnllfornla. DnvlH. DopartnuMtt of Applletl Bcliaviorab Sciences. ; 
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not require hwKv cmi(Tj;.v Inputs, if tlio speoios is to survive. Tlie povenimeiit 
HlioUld support tlie resrarcli of orwmic jjurdeuers iimtead of worlcing solely on 
how to jjrow a more eiiicient rutnbaj^ii.-' ■ ■ ^ 

In addition to alternative production que.stions, marketing and food handling 
problems of .small farmers were identified as important ureas to understand. 
The "^President of the. Cillifoniia Certified Orj^anic Fanners observed that: 
"lOver.vtbinj; has been oriented- around such large (luantities that the small^ 
jjrower can't proce.ss his \n\i\ food und'.tliis is where it is n't. If the grower can 
deliver his product prepared for the market, then, he will get his share of the 
wealth in return." 

Also suggested, were examination rtf the impact of policies such as those 
discussed eiidier in this paper: What is the .social implication of land grant 
college research? What lift the iujpact of corporations V)n the quality of life in 
rural ureas? AVhat is the inq)act of vertical integration on the con.sumer? How 
does the unfair competition faruiers face from investors aftect the consumer 
and the rural community? 

The broddcr implications of research 

The j^ouference was held about the same time the National Academy of Sci- 
ence released the Pound rt'port on the quality of agricultin-al research. The 
nq)ort called to task the limihitious of the knowledge generated about the . 
welfare of rural people. Scientists, whether phy.sical, biological, or social, have 
not considered the eonsequeucos of the agrieultural revolution nor challenged 
the assumptions about nn-al development mentioned earlier in this paper — nor 
have they realized the extent to which current policies (meant to solve rural 
problems) liave actually aggravated the condition in certain instances. * 

There is nn)re to understanding the rural scene than finding solutions to 
certain synq)tbms. Challenging (piestions emanate from the social consequences^. - 
arising from tb(» agricultural revolution and the structure of society, itself, 
q'he research process es, itself, part of the structure. In the cafje of research in 
the Laud Grant System, the bciu'tits have not .only gone ilredominately to one 
tj'pe of public, but, more seriotisly affected 'other publics .in a detrimental way. 
One reality that uced.s to be recognized is' that re.seurch, it.self, can be 'political 
.;in terms of whom it benefits. In their anaiysi.s of the wo};U- of'the Agricultural 
vAccountability project, Nolan and (Jallagher suggest that researchers whrt do 
not critically examine the sociiSl institutions that sponsor <and u.^e their research 
tindings are "in eftect, advocating tha po.sition of the spon.sors and users. If 
<pu\stions of advociicy are not i-aised, they are,' in effect, answered; namely, that 
research .should benefit those who pay the bills**.^^ O "-^^ 

To enlarge on exmuiuing the social imi)tications of reseai*<flV^iife' would he well 
to ask: **To, what extent is researcli done by the land gr/ii^ system,^^hich 
includes the T.iuiversity. of California, contributing to, or creating, rural prob- 
Ic^ms? To what extent and for whom ij^ it a factor in promoting rural under- 
development as well a^development? 

The causes of rurarVroblenis discussed here have not gone without notice. 
Various groups luive formed public education Cauipaigns. lobl>ying efforts and 
research and demimstration projects to deal with the inequities ujentioned here. 

Among the; more active groui)s iuclndc (he Nal ional 'Sharecroppers Fund 
which »has ()rganiy.e(l l*arnu»r coop(u-atives in the S<mth : Rural Anjerica Inc. 
organized -to .sptitliidjt the issues of inq)ortauce to rural America; the Agri- 
business Accou^aypty l*roject who.so researcli writings have called attention 
to the short comii^ of the Laud CIrant College 8y.stem. The Russian Ayheat 
deal, Agri-bnsiiu\ss cooperatives and tax-loss farming. The problems of water 
subsidies and laijd reform have drawn ^'the euei-giesof Friends of the Earth 
and National Land for Peoph^.^" 

Several g(»verumeut agencies and key legislafivj^ Connnittees comnmnd notice 
for their efforts on some of thq issues meutioue(i here. In California these 
agem-ies include the Kuergy Res(mrce Conservation and Development Commis- 
aUni^ California Ccjiastal Zone Conservation Connnission, Air Resources Board, 



^ '''Xolnn, MlrliJuO F. and .Toliii V. Galliihor. "Uur:\l Soololofrlcnl Uosoaroll and Social 
I»oHi\v : Hard Data. Hard Tini<«s.*' h'unil Soriolouu Voliiiiio :tS. Winter 1073 :401-490. 

•^^ For dfserlplion of inilillniLiniis and txrotips actively Involved In alter native approaches 
to ai;rlciiUiiro, s<m» tln' sniirr)»»wM>k on /V/rMiofv by tin* Alternative. AKricnltnrnl Ucsourceg 
Project. Jnne 107<i. Davis Citizen Action Presy. , . 
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Affrimttu^tjit |lm Boar^, the Cfiffl^ o^.pianning and Research, the 

new\f^i^itM Appropriate TechnoWgy, and the Departments of Food, 

Affrii(jjtur<||OTiisjp>^ and Communlfj; Development. 

Summary J^' * * ^. 

In this%flef dileussion, we have tried to pyint out the difference between 
symptoms ou^ral proMoms and the cmises. Some of the problems we see mjiy 
he mauifestatlous of policies initially'promulgat(?d in the best interest of rural 
people, but, because pt-yarious loopholes, now ironically work aquinst the best 
interest. of rural people. We als<t suggest thnt things not be talcen for grunted, 
including the notion that all jesienTch ^jji^positive effects or is value neutral. 
Instead, there Is need- to attend tOv unforeseen consequences which merit more 
serious thinking — something we ^^ll need to do more of in the future." Also, 
there is more to rural development ttau just economic considerations. Rural 
development and agriculture need to be ecologically and socially iiccountable 
as well. , ^ . 

Lastly, what comes home is tfce *iuter-relatedness of events* and situation^ 
The rural scene is very much affected by what is ohtside the rural area. 
Though there is some utility to the rural label,' there is as much, validity, in 
working with, the premise that w^!(ire all' inhabitants of a global village wliS-e 
urban problems are linked to the rural, an^ the rural linked to the urban with 
international pohcy affecting the domestic rural and urban situations. By look- 
ing more seriously at the causes and conseqiibuces of the changes aftcting rural 
America, we can move more intelligently to involve the resources of the Uni- 
verslty and people concerned with the constructive development ot rural areas. 



* 'TusKBGEE Institute, 

/ Tuskcgce l7istituiCt Ala., Apnl 21, 19118, 
Mr. Patrick J. Leahy, / . ^^fc - 

U,8, Senator, U.S. Senate, Committee on Agrieulture, Nutrition and ForeWry,: 
Washington, D*C* . . 

Deab Senator Leahy: I sincerely thank you for your April 5 letter about 
next May 4-5 hearings on the statu^ of non-farm rural development research 
within the U$DAxand the State Land Grant Colleges and Universities, I fSlf 
glad and honore^^that you solicited my comments and suggestions on that 
Important mdtter. Sfiic^ you asked for any intei^sted witness to testify or 
submit testimony during 'these hearings, I was going* to volunteer myself if I 
did not have to travel to Africa. On May 4 and 5 I will be in West Africa in 
a special mission for AID — Tuskegee Institute. ^ 

I will not he able to come to Washington but I am pleased to submit . the 
following comments: 

"1. The idea of rural development in the United States does not encompass 
the majority of poor people who happep to reside in the urban areas ^our 
cities. Ironi(gIy, the lyor of this country will not directly benefit from the 
rural develoJKent research findings, whether, they concern farm or non-fatm 
projects. , 

2. A great deal of research has been done in several facets of agricultural 
and aftlmal productions* which are directly linked to the rural development. Now 
emphasis must be made on '^reaching out" to those rural individuals who still 
remain on their land (about 3% *of bur population) to improve their standard 
of living in every way, health, communication, etc. * * * 

3. My 'real concern in making these comments is the content of non-farm,, 
non-food fibre, rural development research I wish 'this concept*had been more 
clearly defined in the outline you sent me. Nevertheless, may I refer to the first 
page of Ilearings outline, Np. G. If the research dfftes "hot concern agriculture 
(farm, food and fiber) or animal production, an ini^itutipn other than USDA 
must take care of. - 

-If it is funded by USDA, a separate research agency must be solely devoted, 
to that.' ■ 



"A pioneer effort In-assesftlng tho conRoquonces olP tochnolofflcal Innovations In. ngrl-- 
culture 1r reported In Dcatalkin'o the WiJu Tomato by William Friedland and Amy Barton. 
Dept. of Applied Behavioral Sciences, U.C. Dalvs, lOTCijt 
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SirciiKT Jj. 1.01'iR, Ph. T).. 

Ansintant Profcaaor of Nutrition. 



n..n. Patkick J. I.F.A«^, PLKAsruEviixE, Ky., .-lpr,7 22, jfl7S. , 

I'liitrd NIatcs .Senator, 

S.;..' /.'i/.<.vc« Soiriie 0/;?PC liuiUing, 

U'iinhiiu/lon, J).C. ■ 

t)KAR Sknator Leahy: Tlii.nk yon for the letter of April 5, 1078 informinir 
me of .v.„.r*nhr.,m.nittee hearinf;s „„ n>n.l .levoK.p.nent Lea ch ami "SinI ' 

n y c.niM.en s and .URKostions. The work of th^AKntMiltiiral l""^"^^^^^ 

'W. ^">li~;^e'"K^" "ion" ""w l-'^"-"'"!- I-fornmtion Project, Box 

..i.V. 1 uiistiuM le, Kj., ^00;,,. We are a firoup of working farmers workine 
(.i^elher o inform ourselves, other farmers, nn.l the Kenera SiraS^ 

;ur:u.;::::'„;!r;ir Kontucky-s facers 'a^d 

It is a Milstako to identify non-farm rural development research as a^'senarate 
ronecrn apart from tlie e.irrent food and lilier resoiirch eIT(.rts i n thflTSnA 
Mnd the l;>n.I.srant institntional systen.. This is eithe nn admislU H^^^^^ 
presen sy«ten, is unworkal.le an.I must he rircnrnvented or a 1^ ih^ to under- 
s a ,d that rural deveIopn...nt prol.len.s are in larw part the outeome of awl , 
culrural p.dines that have heen enrourawl. ami juitilied l.y research whTeh 
Sffarmsa^f ""^ '^'^^^"^^^ .neasures^f eScy auS 

lr.^rHle7.m.?;'nI- '•'-■^fn'-''" i« ^ ">oiiuinj.'less .listinction that would 

axe the effect olrcreatiuf; research opportunities and new iurorniafion without 

^ V 'r'r ^"f" P'""ic policy or li e' 

• ...cess of decisu.n-nmUm;; ;,t the rcp;ional or le.Ieia! level. It seems unlikelv 
ll.ar taxpayers ,wo,dd he williuK to un.lerwrite expanded research effor s S 
.... some assuranees that the henelits n.i«ht he expccfd to aecr. e to thTp7onle 
j...d ...sti h.t.ons of ru,-al A. ..e.-i,a rather than th..se a^e.icies a. d their em- 
J'lt.yces who pcifoi-ni the leseai-ch. 

If .... the other hand, l.'.SDA is enconi;a«eil to pu.-sue new ohjectiws in rural 
develop...ent^ research with...,t ll.-st eonT.-o..tin« its ow.i involvement in the 
.•.•eat.o... of the.se pr.a.lems. it is ....likely tl..-,t those efTorfs will hea, any fruit 
I..deed.. .t appears that ^^:e wouW he guilty of reii.lvreinf,' the i..aden.facy of 

.•V..J...S resej,.-,*, a... . devel,.p..>,^t efforts Dy all,.wi..I' rcM-archelS t.' Se a 
.livelihood from stu.iyin.u the new.live c,...seqi.e..e.»s ..f Iheir ea.-Iier works 

' '"/-'"T ''Yf ""l.lies tlie existence (.f another rateRory" such 

as a;;(i<Milti.ral devel(.p...ent. And rimtl ,ln:nh,p„wnt sii^Kests a distinction froiu 
u.-ha.. develop.nent. These are false disti.,cti..ns., which hli.ul u.s o the ol.S 
ea.isal connections hetween tow.. a..<l c<.u..t.-y pr<,l.le...s. a..d he twee.> aRric, 1- 

;.n:r.\.;i.'':;;;'t;};".r-;^s^.';;'cir 'nsti?u^ti"o^L\ 

\Vjthoiit (itMiyiMK the uhnndnnt ijfoductivity and prr man efTifriencv of Ameri. 
(an ji.i;nrnttiiro, one stiU must jirknowled?;c the privato and pnMic Dolioies 
HmI^ ''7^ '^^'^ success- have also enconra.^ed nneniplo^nien^Te^^^^^^ 
uties. dependrnoe mtbn scarce nnn-renewahhi re.sonrces, deferioration oAtlie 
rai-niers rehUiye economic condition, .serinns losses of top soil throii^-h ero.Jon 
ilomh^^^^^^^^^^ and a less democratic social W^co- 

Faihire to recojrnixe these connections- is dnc to the fact that most atrricnl- 
tnral roseard, ,s performed hy narrowly triiined specialists, usnallv economists 
whose^pnmary criteria for decision-making is cost cf/cvtivcncss. This -bottom 
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line" mentality excludoH nil (Ictennlnatlons of value except for the concept of ■ 
.;,cf u-ort/i!^l.l8 measure, while ..ecesnary, Ik exclusively '1''"" j^ele- , 

' gates value cousidejmtloiis to the subjective (louiaiu. For instance net v^ortb 
does not measure the value of the farmer andliis enterprise 1" , 
impact on the envlroiimeht, the neighborhood, community coliesiveness, income 
distribution, or citizenship responsibilities. ^ n „ „„„i„nf nf n 

Kxcessivc reliance on orthodox measures .of value is the by-product of a 
self-perpetuating professional research elite that operates without a system^of 
fcc!ou,.tability or checks and Imhinee. Much USDA an, '^^^ .^^f'^ ^H . 
escapes, the .process of peer review iiiul rcplic{iti()ii which are the l-ws to re 
sponsible scholarship. Resear^'h needs u re prioritized and translated into funded 
projects without adequate participation, ^iiid revio^v ''^ P"!';'"!?, .^pT 
scholars, experts from a sullicieiitly broad range of academic disciplines,, or 
experienced, knowledgeable citizens of rural America 

The (li.s.semlnation of research conclusions is most often limited to in-house_, 
USUA'publications with limited readerships and agricultural magazines whicB«^ 
■ oftentidepeiid upon coiimK-rcial advertisers rather than paying subscribers for 
their financial support. (Five different agri.'ultural publications are sen to me 
• each:iiioi.th, free, of charge, and full of answers to ..ue.stions I have ^otM 
and -replete with solutions to problems that are not imiie In most ta^^es t e 
*)urnals' advertisers are in the business of selling the solutions to the problejns 

■ . Wehtihed bv the authors of the accobpaiiyiiig articles.) 

'ii-J- Ut is important to understand that the USDA and Land Grant system is a 
te^,i{-iLiit professional network. Research monies are necessary to ""["^ /ml employ 
^^^graduate students and purchase expensive laboratory equipinent. In turn, these 
=«u<leiits graduate, become teachers and/or researchers and require more funds 
f':^itl. which to attract students and fuliy utilize their laboratory resources. 
'Vi^ This pbenoinenoii, in a relatively short pcri<.d of time, has resulted n^ a 
l.^'isizeable interest group totally dependent on f"^;P">,^^f"\,; f,, i^"'"'";'^^^ 
i)l>;.'Tliese profe.ssional researchers presently request public funds uUliz ng a for- 
V nmla tied to gross agricultural sales as tlioiigli it were their right to a 
' ' g arai eed inii.im.im wage. The work of those researchers b<js come to reflect 
iheir concerns, interests, and skills rather than the needs of any identihable 

^"slireirt^e most'sensl..le way to solve this problem Restrict funds unta 
the quality of research is improved and research priorities adjusted to reflect 
he rea iiceds of rural America. Health, of the land of "'^^f^^^^;^^;^;" f " 
it, mid, of the people who live off of its bounty, should become the goal of all 

"'\'s a'tobac7o'?«lwr I understand better than most the difliculty of attaining 
th U g oal So it is with. Joni^.s;-yse of irmiy that I direct your attention to he 
case study which isA t^ Wid to lhis letter. If is a preliminary report on the 
status th^ '■m-enl .esei.rch project at the USPA to study the structure and 

■ * viability of b'uvlev TCbacco farming. Tobacco fariniiig is the ,nation s last 

example of a reKionaX small ftinii. £.-imily based, labor intensive,; commercially 

' . '^^IX'SS't^^S!^^^'- ir..strate and amplify the argtvments made 
. ' 'nbove „aa tSigge.^ t.!.c.t.ed >r ..renter public scrut^liiy of USDA, research , 
and its impact on t«e j.eopl." nn.J (•.mimunities of riira Ainericii. ,.. 
\n ?i/mU^mi\y ' r<-»ouitt)e!id lh.it ,.vou solicit the testimony of Mr. "endeU 
- Bt^iy fSer^nd writer Lo5n i.'6;-t Royal. Kentucky. In his recent Sierra 
ClttVhoQk T-le '<'Jvxcttliv'j of Ahicrk-u: OuUinc (ind AnncuUure, Berry docu- 
ments mtteuV'tj'l} d v^^hWAis^. which I have alluded. He would be a 
■^iJst iiifornirliveaJ'd a^icuhiie witues.s. , , \ _ . 

\!^\n 'r.vuiik yLtoOH^ opp_/mnit,i to place my, views before- your staff. 
M..-,-tWiicerely, ^-^^ ' Thomas K' Grissom. 

* . • . PtEARlTREVILLE, KY. 

■ In March 1077* the Economic Research Service of theTiiited States- nepart- 
ment 6f Agric'ul ure announced plmis for a Coxtx g/ ProdueUon Study for 
HHrL/ Tob«ccr> i^^^^^ Though no apparent from .its'Sfitle, the study was also 
desM trcoVe^^^^^^^ on the .frHC/«rc and viahmty ot hurley tobacco 

farS The ex^^^^^^^^^ this research goal distinguishes this study from- 
conventional USDA commodity surveys. 
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Because thiH Ht.urty Ih of Huch great siKniflcance to the small farms and rural 
ccftnmiuiities of Kentucky that dcpt»n(l heavily on income from tobacco for' their 
subsistence, the Small Farmer Information Project has followed these research 
efforts closely. This case study will document irregularities aiul improprieties 
that raise serious questions about the purposes and objeetivity, of the research, 
the use of confldeutial linancial. information provided by unsuspecting farmers, 
^and the desirabUity of continued taxpayer support for this 'kind of research. 

Four public documents provide the basis for the inHbrmation contained in 
this report : . , . . * * . 

• 1. A letter from James 'M. Koei)per, the Agriaultural Statistician, in Charge, 
Kentucky Crop and Livestock Reporting Service. USfoA Statisticaf Reporting 
Service, dated March 14, 11)77, which was mailed to all twbacco farihers whose 
operations were to be studied. \ W 

2. The Burlcy Tohacco Sitrvcyj inyo CoHts/^atul Cha^.<'tvriffticaj which is the 
actual questionnaire used to collect the research inform^ftolL ; 

3. The Intarvicivch'fi Manual which explains the s^dy' aiid its purposes to 
those perat)ns emplt>:|inl by the USDA to iaterv.iew tbe.'fiwjQj^ 

4. '- An article, ,':Co.sta of Producing Burlcy Tobacc(Vi97G*', authored by 
Verner N. Grise, USDA ecom>niist, which appeared in the March, 1978, USDA 
pubiieatlon, 7\otiiUcco Situation, pp. 37-*12. ^ 

Reffeml(?fe to these documents will be designated by the use of the numbers 
1-4, Dtspectively, as indicated above. i 

InVyaddition to establishing the costs of . production for bufjley tobacco, the 
study was dcHlgned to collect infonnati()ii ou the stnicture a;nd Viability of 
tobacco fanning. (Document 3. pp. 1-2.) These additional data were to be 
used to make six determinations : 

1. Current number and size of hurley tobacco management units and the 
.effect of this siy.e (listributioa for mechanization of production. 

2. The age and tenure of tobacco fanners as they effecft ^™nges in '^h^, price- 
support program and prospects for riiechanizatioiK <r . 

3. Returns to farm resources to measure tliej^)ptential f6r alternative farm- 
enterprises t)r off-farm ciiiployinent.^ 

4; The characteristics of operator and, labor resources to evaluate adjust- 
ments that alight be aeeded with Chaagcs in the^tobacco program. 

5. The importance of the tobacco enterprise to family income. 

G. Identify those farmers who could expand procj^ictioaj by how much, and- 
under what conditions.- ! • • • /» 

All of these coaeenis reflect current agribusiness ideology which a'ssuAfcS- that 
spA-'ialization and consolidatioir of prodjpctioa ^nto ^capital' intensive oilKatioas 
employing the iuf)st ellicient technologies is the goal of alL public agricultural 



I^licies, Tliis^esearch assuiups that liiechaniziition is de^able, that the dis- 
appeanince of the small laboi^ intensive farm is in£^vitable,lS({fd the only rightful 
concUrn of the USDA Is that group of farmers \^io could expand production; 

The self-interest in these ljp.ses is obvious froai the conelnding sentences on 
p. 2 of Bocumeiit 3. . • " <" 

Although lling a goal of agricultural -scientists, iiV^roved burley tobacco • 
production, technology^lias been slow ' to come. Progress has been made but 
. tcchnj^-al advances have not offset rising costs. Some technical breakthroughs 
are on the horizon biU even^vlien they are deemed practical and acceptable 
they may be tog cxpeiisive to be feasible for many tobacco farmers. 

We simply ask, Since this is a study of the viability of tobacco, farming,, 
why aM not the goal^of tobacco fanners being studied, rather than the goals 
of agricult^iral seieatists? Do^tlie spokesinea for agricultural scieace represeat 
the public in.teftst in aj^-iculture? ' 

The distortions of objectivity in these research goals is less important, how- 
ev|r, than the fact that full kaowledgc' of the purposes of the study , was coa- 
eemed froi#tlie farni^s who cvnisented to be interviewed. 

The letter (Document 1) informing participating farmers of the study docs 
not mention any purposes for the survey other than costs of production. The- 
letter states that production practices and cliliracteristics will be compared as 
to ''size^nd type of farm*'. In fact, however, the study combines farms, into 
. '^ana^^ment units*' (Document 3, p. 1) and /the distinctiveness of discreet 
iJroupings of land and people l>ecoincs an ignorcrl abstraction. This is consisteat 
with the desire of USDA policy^iakers to remake the definition of a ''farm** so ^ 
•that it conforms to their view of reality and lends' itself to quantitajjf e* 
manipulation. ^ 
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On tho (\rHt pa^co of tlio nctiinl* sur.^pf^,y ^^ucstionnnire (Dooumciit 2), the 
fanner is informed thi^t hlH •.'('ooponitlon'-is very iinporhmt in order to estininte 
aeeurateli' tlie e(\st of p'roducinj? Imrloy "toliaeeo". No inwitUm is made of the 
otlier purposes of the study. Tlic fnrnier .is told tliat Ids partieipation is 
voluntary, pot required by law, and that aU iiifornmtion will he treated conll- 
(lentially. / • • . . 

IIow(»ver. on pp. CAT of Docuaiont 2 the interviewer is trained in teehiiiques 
for elieitinj; inforiuation from nneoopera Live farmers that are overtly inaaipu- 
hitive and ^Hie reive. - ' 

On somfer (piestiuns a respondent*may he reluctant to express his true itiSelinp:s 
to a strauRer. Sayinj; "J df)n't know" is one way in \\hich he can an)id reveal- , 
In?: Ifis true foeliuKs.'lf yon think this amy be tbe" casci. yon WjK want- to' 
"lireak out** (if tbe interview momen-^irily and allow tbe re.sjKJtpBtssJ*' tnlk 
about, somethiug^ie is more eomfortable with. This may be done' 
iliiutt sufh as: "By tbe way, did yon h(|ft- the weather forecast^ 
"Say, do you' know a ^oojl phU'e to eat in^ ♦ ^.V" As soon as .the • 
Itecomes more relaxed, ret^ini to tlie interview by repeating tbe quesl- 

'J'he man who .says be doesn't bave tflHe for the intervie.w is often;. 
t(^ Uiit the interviewer off; A "few coffiinent-s about bis farm ji)i)V 
interest.- ♦ * * If. after sympathetk-ally lisleniii;;. y(»u. still nieet Willi 
thank the farmer for , bis time and leave. 7a a// r-ases. refn.sals 
m.illed to the State oiiire with a thorough explanation. * 

■\Ve question such prai'tiees. especially wlien tbe farVuer is not fully infcirraed- 
(if .llu^ uses to be made' of sj^yji jnformiitifju. ^ore ijap<u-tantly.« we ask. shouhi 
any fnrnier be 'cajoli'd i)y tbe fed(»ml p:<V\Wbiuei(j^ to . divul^'e personal unU 
lihancial iiiforination tbatjs eletirly propriefjiMbiujy^'ould be so treated by naj^ 
aj;ril>usinet:.s coi-poratiou? 

InteresUnjjfly (-nou^'li. the last qnestiftn'oa tjSfll^Blt^y 
^ if be «<visbi.*s to r«'#^Mve tlie survey ri'snlts (-mciti 
" in iold tins question is ji /•i)ul-lic relations t()or\ 
<air(» a;:ainj]i(^ f)tlichil. percept i()n of- faraiers. as niwl^ 
TIic,. data collected from , runners were- translii^lj 
and repr(^(inced in tabular form. A phdiminary r(»p« 
has iMMMi.-released. (l >ocumeut 4) AH of tlie charae^oi^ 
on farm hrixir. the op(*rator and his family, and farjiv 
•this iiiitial- report. 'I'bose dnla will be used for fnvt) 
lirojectiir.jiv'tbe initicipated rates of' mecbaliization.^f 
tiiiu. supill^.. denunid. and prU-e cnrves for tobacco; a'u] 
pjvcrnnietlt toi>acco prop: ran is. Tbey will fteneratt^ '»^?'^I^J 
land-ur.'f*ut. inst itutions within tbe imrley toli^aC(-() lii'i^[,trt>3ijLi 
l lu' ^iaV<■•^*"^'^'•'^''* siniplistic /itwisy<msj aV|^4'^^ K 

»MonU»s fo?"r^s(»arcb.tbat is 'costly and eys^MUiatly 'y/ip^t'tj^ 
In lO?L\tb(i tISIlA initiated a "feimilar. sUuly oii ilue^w;re(J. 



inii>nVes of t)ie farmer-'j 
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1) m pn 1 0 1^1 a n i^uace 
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jd-'^h^souree alloca' 
ffl^-^i^of alterJiatiS'6:- fi' 
^ n»6kr»<'h efTorts .by . - 1 
igj^e Riul reanalyze"'"*- 
iu4ii'^'C>ff '*"'»»ore pub^c '*, ,*; •. 

(>ba.eeo;^)rodue,tion. \*.v 

riie result bas'been six years of st uilies^^ha't have kc'jlt. a>;ricjt\^^^ . 
well eaiploxed. an acceleratioa in. the..;raie of niecbituiza^icaiV ?lj>;i4Tace^neri O^ '.y^ 
labnr. eostlv resource adjnstmentvr^SiilcI'not one sin^de j^nbM^mjcy. t^ aaieli 
tbe eonseqiienves for tbe people .Jind* land W tlie lliie'-vJij^iprodu(n|Oii areas. LV^.. ' 
tbcie any reastai . to pay for ani»tM;^- -binife of ic.sea rcU* j^^^^^^ 
tbe public are so obscure'^, 'r.^^^ ■ ■ ■ .-'i vV i.- ■. 

Tbe coiiflusions reported in thfl^^Yfitial cost.s of prodn(?tion report:||rG/sV^^^ 
{^i uive cjjipbasis to bij,'b lal'«r.ti^ls friljiont sunicient difTerenUajJio1?,lK^t%.e^^^ 

----^ ^ •> n-i — diiifjonv' a4^) eihpbjfsi'/h' ecMaioniies (if^jiicale rsprea[(lt-?t. > 

' - ' ■ "^rj^e acn-a^es andvfidh*r Sitilization ,o» 
bf^AViMioiit acki^^^i^ljihii: tlia'tMnosI; 
w^'^^-iP-' ''^^ t»f)v f.Ji n» i.ly lal)oi:- .on th6 ; ■ ^' 
oilier side of tho ledger. . -^^^^m^ ' ^"^^^ [ V \, ' 

There ai^pears to Ix; a detern;Mij;(^il effortrTo^merpret th^/data favorably for 

" i•l*aass.^Ve■jS*J!u:^ Cbirkv'- l'*ayti|;te, ' / 

on 

t^floiTSre . . 
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opes. This widely uccfepted principle appelfi^ to be contradicjted by th^ ^iata - 
-and yet no mention Is niiide of the compotitive advantage, gained by smaller 
I'i farmers utilizing family and^exctmijige labor. liastly, no figures on the Value 

or production are givett which might' indicate tljiat the quali^ty of tobacco pro- ' • 
V duction, as reflected in the price per pound, is. often higher on smallef, family 
.. baSed; units of production, * . v ^; , * . / v 

i;.;. , Is the United States Depjar(j^)|;at of Agricult|ire Nnot dupable of drawing 

coiiclu^iJons supportive of the sgjall farm and tfie Zato\ of the farmer and his 

family?.even when they look at their own. statistics? Wf > 
We believe that the' Bwlcj^ Tolacco Survey, IDlQ difta uiid Characteristics As 

a costly, lll-couceived USDA research project that 'is; biased aUd'^liscriminatory 

toward small larm^rfe. AVe re^nimeiid that work on the project 'be suspended \ 

until a public accounting be g^eu.for the worjc comiijeted to this, diite. , 

' ' ""^^ ■ , ■■ ■ ' '\ . • 

V ipHE tJxivEnSITY OF VkuMOI^.T.' , 

, ■( liurlinffton,Vt.fA'i)rii24,^ms:r: 

Hon. Pathiok J. TjETAny, • " ^. > . . i . . . 

JJuitcd States Senator, i *• , • i .'. . • : '\ ■ .' . 

262 Russell Senate Offlce-BuliiJiin'g, , ' ^ *. ■ ^ . , ,\ 

. W ashing ton J D'.C.- ^ , „•. , « '/ » .' 

■ . Dkar Senator I,eahy : This ^tjer i* in ^response to yotir letter of 'April 5 

. rulaliiiK to the scheduled lievri^igs on 'fur^ development VeseaTci. Since your* 
letter was also sent to I'rof^sors AMleolm Bevins aiid JS'^il :Velsue, Jr.^; of this ' 
(lepartineut, we are collabor^itinl; ou a dSpaftn^ntal f espbusie. We cannot pbssibly 
address all of the questions raiwed hi, the hearing outline, since-many of theiii 
require auswors^from research, aduffliistrator^i^fit a national; r^^ioiial, or state 
.level. lnstea<l, we will atteiriif'to «ive solifie. perspectives on rui<l;;xleveiopnient 
rej^eurch and ex'Len.^J^iai activ^ities- frofh a similL northeastern 'deuartmeut that 

• has ;in active program in this, are'a.^ • ^ ^ . , ■ '^^^ 

AlUlimgh. precise and univt^rsfffb' a?^ree^ upon dolinilions of ruraUT!^V0lopnient 

■ nmy be lack ng, we believe timf thereMs gonemtft.Mfn.seusns on^signi&-aut coni-\ 
ppnents of tlie area. *AVe wonld ar^iO lln»Jt tln^ one brojjd^'oal of rura:l?flevel(n).' ^ ■ 
meat is to^niprove the qnality'of li^p for rural i»(**»l^. lu the nortfieaiS, thre^ 
out of every .I0j)eople are "rurnr' residyits • in"Vermont triis'classUleaticiMVQubl 
nclu.le virtually all of the sta te. ^iecw use qnatl^ of life.i&a sul^jective, t^ilJ- ' 
laden concept, delinitions of qu^Utydf^ife niif ^be as* nuiHerous as<tlie ud&bei^ ^ - 
of people trying to dolhie it. I5nt there m;iyM»e more* cons(tosu&as to what VTitf ' 
ables attect qnalily of. Fife. Quality ^-Itfe^G^frtes. Uuthe wants an:l, needs, hoifes ^ r '-^ 
and aspifations 6f people. It reIates*\()^thd*i&eatiofi% job opportuni^ V ■ 
areas.; to the improvement of -the- fMi^^^lti^.4iqnality/ afli/access to com in unit V-'^- 
services, and. to^ an improved soci^il-jind pliysiear owvii-oSiient. While the liui- ' * 
luate research goal Is improving thft qn^lify of life fftr pco/)/e, thd research effok t- ' 

Itrrnon "etc ^ ^^'"^ i^'V/Mcy// ii^'«vnrc:^s, e<^, iiousing, land usS-f^ranspcJK "'Vi 

> Tho Northeast Regional Center f<fr llural TVvolf^^mJSBi^ a J»3 rWt'^^^^^^ * 
listed, a ^er of crit^-ria for (liiTcnMituij inji: belwoon 1-in-al W^\^n\oMiSn(i!o{\\eY 
resoarci (lOxhiljit 1, attached to this letter). We. do not\n(iw if^fis Is cur. 
'^^^^^^l^ "^^ by CSKS, hut it^..•9e,n^t,t(u^ll^^to>l.e^ •logical%tem for . . 
UifTcmitJation between runil dcvolopjneiit aiKt'nonrural development research. 

Xliere, h^ve been seVeral researdi .t)lannlng conimittpt*- to estajjlish rni*l 
(Ievelop;nelJt research priorities in tlie i^VtIi9ast.iig'hese*iave l)C*k .oi:ganizW 
, midor. the^ccriH of the Northeast ItegffiiiSlt RiiW^Dcnx^iopmo^^^ at 
G(M-iiell and a list wmild be available from Li-e J,)ay. "i^sSkU^fiyt i^ d^nti^v 
. It is (mr inipi-essi(»n that Iho northcasterir rcgicif^has If^ajWine (^fiie most 
active in terms of rural development research, phrtii'ularlv Wofar as^retrional' 



icseaich efTorts are com^cnied. Copies of regional publicahonji woiild also bei^^ 
avaihU»le tlirougU the Center. * < - ■ • 

If oiir count is correct, the .Vermont A.c:ricultpral.'K\-pe.riment Sta^on Ji^y* ' 
il active projectsMn its 1077 aaniial leporrf: (Vl»\IONT SCUS^rftE VoK*> -"xS] 
1: Winter-Spring K)7.S). Of course, nine. are clffssitic^^.aj^ 
projects, and .seven of the nine arc in tli(^;lHariiJifit J^^^ 



" Resoiirce Ecrtfa.:^mics. The departnicnt>Jia(l i\ ma\ of iSlctf^^'esearelV projects; 
. of which the above 7 were in rural dLvjelop'meJrttl^so w"?are devotiiig over lialf. 
of our resources, both in terms of l)>idget and perkoniieLto 'this ^rea A 'new 
regional project in which we are participating rclate^no migration natterhs" and 
population redistribution in the Northeast and i^otinctt^cd iaJhiscouQ^t 
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fa . b" .n o«o of fV.o ,.r<.I.Iems whon th.-. ('m.;;ress first fumU..! "1 I< I"P- 
nuM.t n-.s"..rel. several year,^ a!.'o, the pron.ise that. resi.Its wouUI he .saln-^ 

"'ToSlv.'vmra.IittU. ia.v. aftl.is ae,m.-.,..eufs resear.-h e(ro.-ts in rural devel- 
; opulent, a few i)f our.i)r(.jefts are (liscinssed heh.w: (•h-u.LM.' in .Ski Area 

• Huteh •>4r). "Aualysih of. Keouoniie unci Knviro.uneutal ( h.u.Ke iii ' 
Won l uniFies " wus a rural .leveleinnent. i.rojeet. One of ' I'--!"'''!'' ' ""f 

* i mS^^ researel, was to l.rovi.le .lata to n.ral eaders. tow Km- 
e ,. ■ r 1 n.ral ph.nnevs so as to Letter assess the ^';'■■i\'^;,J;r""!LVn 

. . •i,-on.;.o,.lal in.l.u,.t assneiated. wi.^1. sUi are.l '^'^f "l'"'^^,^ 1,,"^^^,/^^,,^'^^^^^^^^ 

>ea.:-ronnd.residen,. i., >^>-. ':>•'- o Sation 

1^:;;;!^ .^;.n;i^;i;^narr;ei;:;;:e.r;..!^"i;;vv;:^ n^Wrty .ax ..uraen. 

ai.is,.^ inessej..,.^^^^ 
, ■. s on regional eeOn.nnies.- I'enl.lo living in the ^'^f//;'";'^ . ^ l^'ff ^the 

mmmmm 

. .:.ess . a wide ranse of in.hlie and private '^"f^^lJZ''^'^^^^^ 

='^i^j:rliu^r;f:^aw'lt^re^^^^^ 

now that the developmeiitiil phases lire eouipleteU. \^ 
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We nrc or hnvo boon aotivoly onffnged in resenrch relating: ^Mand use as it 
involves preservation ot aKricultnrarand forest land, tax policies, and land use 
planning. -Here we can see payoffs indirectly through passagerf)f legislation. 

AVhat we have tried to do in this letter is show that therj^-.i^^ ongoing research 
in rural development that promises eventual payoffs. - '-. ' • ' 

Finally, we would like to comment briefly on certain of the Mle.«?tionsi'r;aised 
in the hearings outline from a Vermont perspective. We see no evidence of 
"domination" i)y agricultural and food and fil)er concer^ns. lu our exjperience, 
good research proposals will be funded,- given the *^straints offiSavailable 
research funds. Obviously, we could use additional r0.*WB-ces, l)ut we* recognize 
that there atQ legitimate production agriculture priori^; as well. " 

We havp seen no evidence of' ''supprossion" of legpfca^^ research proposals 
iu rural development in the Nortlieast. With limited reSonrtfes, r^^ly developed 
or lower priority research proposals cannot, and should not, be fitflfTced. 
. We can see no compelling reason to. establish a new bureaucracy within* the ^ 
I'SDA specitically to . pnmiote research or extension in rural development. : 
Within what was formerly EUS. there are several divisions whose responsibil- 
ity is in this area, and we have found those divisions to be responsive. Further- ' 
nio^e, this could lead to duplication of effort shice there is a fair amount of 
complementarity between research related to the farm-food-Hber sectors and the 
nonrarm sectors. 

In Vermont, we believe that the Extension Service is committing a significant 
share of its efforts to the problems of nonfarm people and such work is expand- 
ing. 

We hope that these Conmieuts will be useful bacltground as you prepare for » 
the May'hearings anil Would appreciate receiving any published reports of the 
hearings. 

Sincerely, , • . 

RoBKRT O. Sinclair, 

Ghainnan, 
' , ^Ialcolm I. Bkvins, 

A. Hfioc. Resource Economist. 
'* - * . ' ; Nkil H. Pelsuk, Jr., 

. Assoc. Jtgr'l. Kconomist. 

APPENDIX I ^ ^ 

■ EXHIBIT l.-CSRS CRITERIA FOR DIFFERENTIATING BETWEEN RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND OTHER 
/ RESEARCH STUDIES 

.Criteria ' Rural development research ■ Other station research . . 

Focus..., \ Primarily people and community Primarily technological products and 

. . processes. 

Decisions )nfluBnced,.i Primarily public and group Primarily private and individual. 

Scope Total rural socioeconomic setting Primarily agricultural production and ' 

, ' . marketing. 

Clientele groups affected , Primarily rural nonfarmers.. Piimarily farmers. 

Small and part-time farmers. Managers of agribusiness' firrrfs. 

' . Rural government and planning groups; All consumers of farm products— 

• Agricultural workers-rhired and migratory. rural and urban. 
■ . Community organizations and institutions. 
Low income and poverty groups. 
Eldetly and retired people. 
Producers and users of community services. 

Producers andjconsurners of natural re- - 

source prodans and services— both rural. •' 
. # and urban. 

Types of potential benefits ■.. Improved economic opportunities Production and marketing efficiency 

•improved socfal and cultural environment. atti improved industry income.. . 

/mproved physical environment. Greffer production capacity. 

'Improved human capabilities. *^ . Better qua^ty dietsat lower relative' 

_ . • ., fond Expenditures. 

Primary processes Influenced.: Developmental and organizqiiQnal— new CoWpla econogyc growth of estab- 

■ activities and improvement jof existing li^rred competi||re industries, 

systems^conomic, social and environ* . ,• Jft. 

'mental. ' , mS 

Relationship to established research Expands research under long-range study Continues researcJBwder long-range 

. programs. coals VIII and IX—ciMtrently less than - stuctOMOSls ijWough Vll—cur- 

8 pet of total station research expendi- renU^nore flPi!^2 pet of total 

^ tures. statfUHeseardTexperiaitures. 



Source: "Supplement to Task Fores Report on Rural Development Research in the Northeast for the Next Five Yealfc*- 
A FrameworK ; Northeast Regional Center for Rural Development, Cornell University: Aififc, 1973. itli 
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. ALABAMA AQBlCUliTUUAL AND MeCHAN^^^^^ 

ALAiiA A ^ Normal, Ala, April 2oi 1918. 

Hon. Patrick J. L^ahy, * . 

United States Senator, . ' 

232 Ruascll Senate Office Building, . 

^'"D^irSENA^oH LEAHY' Thunk you for your letter of April 5, lOTS .regnrding , 
yoi!- subcomm^ on the status, of non-farm rural development. 

'''rfou; Denartinenfa work Avitb rural Alabama communities in planning . 

.-tol\r.J^:^r.mm^^^^^ to j... --•tl.uvJ.jb training and ^^^^^^^^ 
the agricultural potential for the aroa p ays P»;t. [l^e ^^^^^^^^ 

will. -i, wo Hiink needs snUDort nationwide, and one.whlcn we urc irjiii.-, 
K UnVon'^sraU scaU With our limited '^-^-^^ 
im'nt of local communities In the research proces^-^^,fro»h design to an^^^ 
to dissenilnatlon and ntiliz-ation of research reSuttgrTlie Wrti.erBhlp betwe. . 

universitrand tl e local cou.mnnify bonetlts b«tl..:Kan»on.numlty .U-=u ers - 
arc graSes o^^^^^ institutions and ave pleased .to .de*PP.u.«re expl..- t 
comS linkage. Their image of the "-verslty ,^|||o>^^^^ 
enhanced as they Incorporate new cpinmunity develflpi lent hUUls -iiito i< c u 
cover. raen?s D^^^^ Moe of USDA/SEA ig.veyy wi-U vers^^^in the de 

- rstrXl adv.nUage of involyiftg local communities (and users of the research) 

'''lit.':^"^Ze^^c:'n..t this style of re&rch falls between extension .u.d 
resear^-l L perceived by.mi.uy authorities and receives little sujipovt fvon, 
PUher in fact developuient of new research constituents (com,u(uii.ty) ma.v 
he pmvrve,rn; a m^ to the alro.ply diminished funding sotirces of 

trnduron 1 styles „f .grieultu.-al research ami extension. Thus, res(?ai-eh of 
H^,ifnat .^^^ is not ke y to .•ece!ve''support wiHout separate auH.or.zat.ou and 
:f ndufg ".'ch as^t^l^^^^^^ the K„nU l)evelo,m.ent Act. Luther. Tweeten and 

•■ George Brinkman in "Micn.politan I1evelopmeul".,n.ake. this point well. . . 

/ ^ ru ofXse ••non-agricultural rural' d.-vch.p.nenf concerns invni-inbly re ate 

■ haci to. 1 not enhance the cause for agriculture or human m, nt.on research 
.and exteiision education. I feel applied agriculture ■"•^^e"'-^'': f .^^^^^"^^^^^ 

of knowledge and new but unde.-utili/.ed technology, can only profit from closei 
cninmunicatinn between universities and local c'omu.un.t.es. . . ■ 

One uiXtuhate means of implementing rural development suh.cr.hed t^ 
bv s"m.e arincal levels is the reduction of .-.n-al poverty througl. encOuW 
ni.tmi-ration of the poor. This attitude .nay have perverse effects upon health 
^f .un poor which' only con.pounds the poverty I'.robleu.. Our .re..e...-eh ou 
rural heaUh, lu.plementation of school lunch and breakfast progra.).s anl 
iZnt ...orti litv. still suggests that the poor in- rural a.-eas need cont.nue 1 
evernge f om federal legislatioa. For example, I am including one research 
mner where we interpret the admittedly Uuiitert findings to suggest that tl erd 
n?e pen-e.se local so.^ial structural iufluence.s i.pon f.-oe-lunch parl.e.patiou 

■ in .uanv local school districts. . * , ._■ 

•Tu summarv, I feel It Is a mistake to t.-eat the non-agne.iltural aspects of 
ruial developnient reseavcli as lieing unimliort.nit to agricultuve. 
i-Iook forward to the results of your hearings. 
■;. Sincerely you.-s, GEBAto C. Wheelock. 

p. . ^ Associate Professor. ^ 

Endosure.V ♦ . . 
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Community Social STUueruuE and School FaEE-LuNCHJ^jtoicipATioN ^ 

(By Gerald C. WJieelock' aud Ann Prey en Warren,^ AlabtimS»&'M University, 

HuiiUville, Ala.) . 

* ABSTBACT 

Proposed "block grants" to states tp provide school free-lunch to the truly 
needy, leaving programiuiug, x'or the nuar, needy lu tUu loual level, reopen 
•questions of "equality. Terspoctive as to how statu and local communities would 
deal with these 'questions is gained by regressing school free-lunch participa*^ 
tion rated for 15)71^, 1 J) 1 3, aud.ll)i4 on three dimensions of soeiai-structurei. Tl;e 
.controlled regressions arc cimsistcnt with the hypotheses that frcO-limch ijar- 
ticipation^ratcs are inllucuccd by local social structure. 

These results suggest that "Ulock grants" are less likely to provide equal 
access to free-lunch programs thnn is the •i)resent." federal program. Indicated, 
in Uie interest of inereujicd equality, is tt{& importance of continued progress 
toward universal school feetliu^; programs. : ' 

irJTUOUUCTION 

Administration proposaU'^to provid'e "block grants" to the states to design 
and implement thfir owii child nutrition programs have been receiving in- 
creasing nttcntion by Congressional Subcommittees. While the most re'cent pro- 
posal was rejected by Congress, it is liltely Vo appear again in a more detailed 
lorm. The proposal's two major points dealt with "trying to increase the 
assistance available to those who arc truly needy, aud also trying to reduce 
Federal eosts'V ,(i). The executive branch's wish to limit Federal support of. 
Uie program {o the "truly needy*' raised several (luestions. How many near- 
needy children would be priced out of the^ school-feeding programs V What 
are the priorities of state Jind local systems that would be left with the 
choice of either picking nn the tab I'or the continued participation of the near 
needy or iueroasing the price* of lunch i;5 jjcrccntV Are the near needy influ- 
ential in setting the priorities of state and. local systemyV Even if a prc>gram' 
for tiie hear needy is given a high priority, are the necessary resources avail- 
able to the local states and school districts with the largest proportions of 
near needy V 

While this study will aiot provide conclusive. answers to tliese questions, 'it 
Jirovides a. conceptual and eiupirical starting point trom \vhieh hypotheses and 
siiggested answers are derived. » 

I'^actors and outcomes related to i)artleipation rates in the school ;-lunch 
iprogram generally have been suunmirized by Ciirreti: and .Vaden (2). Stuclies 
relating to imrticipation rates in the free-lunch program are much less ai)par^ 
• cut While it is naive to;.e-^jeet that Congress would wait for development 
of a relevant eomiJurntive research grant, the existence of such- research could 
weigh heavily upon "block grant" legislation. 

The hrst thesis of tiiis paper is that at leUst as of 1974 there' was still 
considerable "under participation"" in the free-lunch . and breakfast program, 
thus the potential to reduce Federal costs through "block' grants" is minimal. 

sect>nil thesis is that in adtlition to "muler participation" there is also sig- 
niiicanL inter-ilistriet variiiUon in participation rates among those who are 
eligible for free school nutrition programs. If so, in spite of federal guidelines, 

I An earlier draft of this piiper was prcseaitpd to the Rural Sociology Sectloh 6t the"" 
A«socl;it:on of Soiitiiurn AKrloalturnl Sclenflhi'S^ in Mobile, Febraury 1U70 : The Annual 
< (mnniinlty DovrlopnuMit Coiifcroiier. AAMU. .May 107<i ; and the Couferencif on Rc«lonaJ 
nitovmation Systt^Jns. 'I'ochnoIoKy jiiid Development Institute of the East West Center in 
llonoluhi.. ..luly. VJitJ. Thi? ;uitho,rs irfe Indebted to MirtlelpantH of these HesHlouH a;id to; 
two anonymous reirrecs for their sufc'fc'estlons. The data set was developed in eooperatlon 
with 1. U. Smith. Scluiol i-'oodserVlce Coonlliiator. titate , Department of Edueatlon in 
MontKomery. Carol ■.Whf-ejoek. a r^j;lstered dietitian and a Ciuinty f«Ofl .servlr'e sujxTviKor 
provided valuable Iusij,'hti5. I'rlsea Mn^'wlra and Coca Edwards. AAMU, provided technical 
supiio.r lor tlu'. project. Tlie re«eiircli was supported by a SUb' Keseaien initiation iirant 
una rs]>A/CSh\S t;rant ::nJ l.l-li. 

-(;erald C. Wheelot k is an ussoelate professor of rural sociology In the Department of 
Aj,'rUuisIuess Kducatlou at Alalmma A, M. UulvtTsItv (AAMU). His I'h. D was earned 
Irom (..oruell Tniverslty aud M.S, at Iowa State I'ulverslty. Ann P'rever Warren a reg- 
istered dietitian, is an assistant professor of foods and nutrition at AA.MU in the Depart- 
meut of Home KeonomU'>i. She recriveiK her from Tiiskej,'ec Institute aud the' ALH. 

from- Case Western Reserve. Presently she is ou Ph. D. study leavo jit the University of 
1 eunessee. Kuo-willc. ; " v 
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thlB would suggeHt tUat diBoretion Is already exercised at loeaV'^levelB, nhd'^ 
tlmt additional encouragement from "block-grantV legislation Is not needed. • 
Logically, it would appear" that ^'l)lockrgrauts/* wtrtch both reduce federal 
inputs and increase the lo^cAl level discretion as to liow funds are to be eXr 
pend^d, are almost certain to eliminate free lunches for many near-needy 

children. . , . . , i. , ^ ^; * ,x • 

Otf the othet hand ijthose advocating* universal school feeding t-})ri^e., gov- 
erririient flnuriced mejiiaQ for all school' children, may . find that this and subse- 
quent studies could b^e'iused to support their, proposal. At tlie very least, this 
study shbuUl high!igh£*some of 'the issue .nr^ejtfs in which states would have 
• to fOcus attention and planuhig^ if more l««al .discretion is to find its way 
. intp Federal legislation. , 

^ . , - « . MErniODS AND I»H0CK»UHK8 

. Study population . . ' ' 

While a statewide sample of school- districts woulOl^ permit' inference to the 
State of Alabama^ this study -only describes the situation iu thirteen counties 

' of three regio/ial councils of goYcrnmeuts in north A^abanin. There are' 15 
city 'syHtenis ami 13 county systems in the region studied. In most ot the 
analysis tlmt follows, the .systems , j^rc treated us 28 unique school districts 
witli tlieir own superintendents, sclicml boards, aifd including social structure, 
their own decision^'-inaking environments. However, as organization of tliis area 
into a Kinp:le healthrplanning region Is in yrogr^ss, an aggrejjate description 
of the student populaticm is, presented. 

In tills region, as of the 1970 census, tfkjre were 182,000. youth of school 
age (6'-/7). Of this total, 21.9 percent were in families below the ^»overty line 
and 29;« percent helow 125, percent of the poverty lines (5). Approximately 
r)0,(HK)r youth qualify for 174 free hnicltes and breakfasts each year. At Fedeml 
reimbiirseliient. rates of 77.75 cents and 34 cents, respectively, the total potential 
Contribution of the program means riearly 10 iiiTIlioh dollars to the region's 

. schools and economy to .*<iiy nothing of the. health of . its youth. This figure 
iM exclusive of additional benefits ie(!eive(l for each reduced price or paid 

. meal served , , - ' 

Obviouslj', there are^ some significant economic a(lvantago.s. to full imple- 
mentation of this program^ in each district. To think- tl;|at the program falls 
several niillioh dollars short of its potential for 'the* region is reason enough 
for this study. . ^ 

SCIIOOL-FF.KDING PKOGUAM PARTICIPATION 

■ Participation rates were computed A,r tli(! free lurfbli, total lunch (free and 
paid) freej)re:ikfii.st. and totiil breakfast (free and paid) propranis by'dividing 
the year's total ^jcliool nttencjance for each school district into the year'is total 
number of meals' serv.ed Ui (mKjIi category.. . . 

Am reported in Table 1. p;n-trcii)ation in the total lunch .proj^rain averaged 
nearly 80 percent in 1072, ami it feir to less than 7C percent in^l974. This 
decline represents 2000 students dropping out of the lirogram <flP a loss of 
more than one-third of a million lunches for the region. Considering the almve 
discui^sed ':uiuler participation * in the free-lunch program many /of these 2000. 
would apparently qualify for free lunches iis near needy ' or needy st|^dents. 
Kitiier they have not applied due to s<icial stigmii ov their free-lunch applica- 
tnuis have been refused. Observation that the standard ei^ors are increasing 
even while the average district total lunch program participation rate is de- 
clining (Talkie 1)_ suggests an increasing inieveniiess in" proprani delivery. A 
1]^ 22 percent increase in strliool lunch prices over this t\vo year interval is a 
major cause of these disruptions.^ In line with increasing lunch costs, ^the* 
averag(?. school districts free-lunch participation increased from 19 percenf^ in 
lf)72 to nearly 23 percent in 1974. In sum. while approximately 2000. yohtli 
were dropping (>ut of the total lunch program, another 2000 youth region wide 
did opt to eliango from paid-linicli to ii free-lunch status. .. 

Participation rates iii the breakfast program are Very loW, but they follow 
patterns siniilar to the lunclrproKram during the three-year period. No more 



> "liOi':!! scliool Jni f>rnp'*'-f p.Md luncji receipts rtppospcl. to PSDA roiinbtirsfmonta to 
tho 2S KclH»nl district.^) lixrpjiscd 12 prncnt from ?f).4J»0.ssr> In 11)72 to $7,2r>S.2l.'> In 
11f74 (7). Adjusted Tor dj^clininj: s< h()rtl attpudancr of 2.2.') porc-ont. 2!».l mlllif>n' tf> 2S.4 
nMlHop in 28 Hrhf>f>ls (7) , nnd a not cU'c linn of nvor • iffht ptTront .lii tlio paid lunch .pro-.' 
jrram ipartkipatioii rates (Tahle 1) the incroase in the price' of pnld lunches was about 
22 \perccnt. * . ' 
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than half of th«r 2$ HCh()c)lH conductea a V^eakfast- program dujcftig . the tliree 
years. In fact, the nimibbr of programs declinea from 14 In 10i;J to 12 in li)74. 
..The dependent variable' in the multivariate And eovariancC analysis ^^Jileli 
follows Is the free-lunch 'participation rate* (FL) for 1072, 1973, and 1974. 

•■ • ■■ . •■ • • . .. ■• ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ • . • • . . . ' ■ . 

C(rvariat€S*'6j Free-Lunch'Parii'cipajiioh ' . '. . 

All schools whieh participate in the National School iuncli Program must 
■make free lunches avuilorble to ; students of. families below the poverty . line. 
Ill addition, a^' Alabama has done, states'ar'e free^lo set-the standard us h)gh c- * 
as 25 percent above 'the poverty, line. This meaus^ in tlie 1975-76 J^cliool year, . . 
for example, t'hlldren from families that comprise a hypothetical fonr-iuember 
household ' and have Incomes below $G,2G0 a i^ar were eligible for free meals ' : 
at school ( 6'). Families u6t mevting these criteria but with x)ther unusual ex- 
pense#due to high medical costs, . shelter costs in excess of 30 uerceiit of , 
income, special-education ^expenses due to mental or physical cou«ions of a 
child, and disaster or casnalty losses may apply. These aUowancef mean that • 
more than the total number^ of ehildreJi in faAiilies below 125 percent of the . /'^ 
poverty ILiie may qualify, at any one school at any time. . 

A measure of the percent of scliool-age children who qualify for free:lniich,r 
arid breakfast in any one school district of Alalmma iSo avail^ible iri tlie 1970 
Census of Populdtioii and Housing.^ This measure, hereafter referred .to as 
the poverty rate (PR), Is thejperceut of related children below 18 years of 
•age Ui families below 125 percent of the. poverty lines. Assuming, as has been . * 
done by mow for Sillocating poverty related f^Kl(^ral funds to education, tliat ♦ 
Plif-hulds constant across all ages 0-18,. and tliat the proportion below the 
anniyilly adjusted poverty line holds constant from 1959 through 19^, .l.'U 
provides an acceptable standaiul for comparison with free-lnncli participation 
rates.* An addlthmal assumpticiu is required. It is^vthat the proportion not 
at ten dings public schools Is ccaistant across school districts. This is not the case 
Avlth three districts (MadLsoh county, lluntsville city, and Scott.shoro city ) 
which report live to eight percent in private schools. W^HIe these students iive 
Ijrobably all iu families above tlie poverty line, tlie poverty, data' are not 
adjusted. Therefore,* the permit of students hejow tlie poverty Uue,^in the 
p.ul)Iic schools mentioned Is soniewhat higher than tlio' ceitSus data indicate. - 
Knrtlierniore, it shotild he noted that the census data are based on 20 percent 
.samples of ail househoids (district 'pojadiitions range from 4000 to 140,000" 
with a medlali population of 10,000) and are. subject to a small margin of 
random error "due to sampling. AH of these errors will reduce the chances of 
achieving the liypotlicsized results. *' 

On the average, these 28 systems have 30.5 percent ,( compared to 29.6 percent 
for the region, a.s an aggregate) of their youth in families l»clow 125 percent 
of p(iverty (#'al)le 3)i The standard deviation for the poverty variable (7.00) 
is similar to those computed; for> frce-lnnch iKirticipaiioii (Talde 1) but: the < 
average free-lunch participation rate lugs 7 to lit percent' below the 125 percent 
of poverty criteria employed in Alabama. Full implementation of; the tree-lunch . . 
program would- mean oou tin average more thjin 30 jjercent increase over. o 
. tlie number of fn'C hmches servtfd per .school in 1074. Thus, variable.s other 

tiian ,PU must account for pnrticii)ation. • . 

I Tlie blHcial pc>verty guidelines are i>ased family .size, I.e., larger families 
delliied to be in i^overty amy earn more than snialier non-poor families; thus, 
the poverty rate :Sli(>ukl accoiuit for Tamily sizic However, the cost of three 
or four lunches is^draymticalli* more tUiui the cost of one lunch. ^Yhile poverty 
f;un i lies hmy scrape, tpgct lie r en()Ugii J|ri(^iey for one child's lunch and remain * 

• ^Whllo n llxf^i-inodol aiinl.vsis of covarlntiro Is not ompTo.vod,' tlio torm ('ovnrlnto- !s uKod " • * . 
. nMvlsj'illA*' horo. Culipn (Splits) i)oints out'j^nt. n rovnrlatc is* ■•'ilothlnp. but .nn. ln(N'P<''ul- 
* p^it vnrT>\]»lo whh'h.J l»viihs»' of tlu» lo^'ic^fflctatcd hy the subst;intlvc Issuo.s of tho ro- 
sfarcb, ajistiinos priority nmoiiK the set Of Independent vnrlttblrs as n banls for nctonntliig 
for .Y varlaucp." . ■ \^ ' ' ' 5 •: . . ■ ' 



' ill Alnbanisi. '^iifhool districts, (•ouj8i<\s' anil rltlos linvo. coti'rnilnijus hoioulnrlos. The 
Mjindard Fourth 'County HonsiiVj: an(ffl|;op'*ilJ>tlt'" Sunnnary Tap*'s \v<Tf jisod as tHj^ data 
sovivc'o (0). V.XiXi't iU\\iusi\o^vvUx\or nijinTM'r.'^ an; provided liffootnotcs-to Table '2 (XO, U). 
Tor states • wltli 6irb<*fjf district Iionn<h»rI<'S .differing from '(N/nsus jico^'rapliv, a .^lubset (if 
tho,,data on tho yiyxta^^. Count SuiMjuiry Tapes- luis h«*«i' nn'i)arod Mt2). nowovcr, <ni1y 
the' poviTty <lata vnirtjilinin.v- size (bml ns^ed In -.tills study .are inehnj^'d. • ' 
• * In tho apprpfcutm for the eoun>1c«.'per Capita ini'onu^ Inerense/I .SO. percent between 
1J>T0 and' lOT-r eoinigired wit'i 44 percent Jor .AhilKijiia 'find :!S pjjnM'nf In the T'nltoiJ 
States (J.?). J)Urift'^*'*ne reeosslon yMor'^^l()ne (1!>-Tr4). the Bureau ' of the ' Census. (J.} > 
reports a r^f* peryeiv^ ln(?rease from lii{.0^ to"'24.:ijnnii(i;}r p(\rso>i-s in the number below tbo 
po verify Hue.. ■ -Vft/ ' ..^ •■■ * 



self-reliant, larger poverty families may be much more likely to acknowledge, 
their, offlciai" poverty ytatUH. Tnerefgre, a second cbvarlate of the dependent 
Variable, the a^verage niimbef of children per filmlly (FS), is included. 

Finally, the participation rate in the total-lunch program Ca'L) is includett' 
.i)H a covariate. A program widely utilized by rich arid poor is less likely to 
hiiv.e a poverty program stigma ;/ therefore,, fewer would refniiu from fpee- 
lunch participation on' the basis'^of pride. 

lUIas8r8tr)ioture VaHahlea p\ ' * . • . 

. in Piven and Cloward's* VRegulnting the Pcfor'^ {15) j power is conceptualized 
- as being coucentrated' in the hands of the/ellte, who, Vi^^^^r directly 'or in- 
directly Uirough moralistic' indoctrination of the ml ddld^ class, organize suf*' 
■^cient pressute upon welfare program administrators to regulate benefits, 
forcing the poor to work.. ^lurasklu (75), in review of "Regulating the Poor," 
pi>iiits out that the moralistic, self-reliunty> work-ethie pbsitioii .of the middle 
class may be an independent viiriable iii its own ..right and not necessarily 
subject to conditioning by elite, power. In either case, as an independeift or 
us an Intervening vliriahle, the moralistic, self-reliant concept sHould be iri- 
ciiuled in an analysis of variation in. welfare-program participarion. . " 

In the context of the free school lunch program, .superliitendents and local 
priricipiifs are respon.slble for adnilnlstratioii of the ..free nutrition programs: 
In addition to their sttult^^nts, .they are accountable to their local school boards, 
.school trustee.'^.and imllrcttly to the, influential public for their philosophies 
as. to whether Welfiire ami nutrition, prograius should be a part of the educa- 
tion ])ackJiKe.- . , ' ; .. ^ 

While philosophies of school <administrators niay contrast shari)iy with local 
power inites on education l.ssues it is likely that they would differ on non- 
ediiciition Isswes such as , free lunches. Therefore, it seems reasoijable to hy- 
pothesize tlui^t philosophies «)f school admini.sfcra tors . would mirror those of 
their clo.sest •uLstituents. iVnioTife local constituents, «elf-€|mployed businessmen 
and entrepreneurs are .llkcjy \o be the , moti^t Qj*ganized and powerful, ^yroup, 
e.j;., Chainhers of Goniuieri^e; It. may also^be argued that this ^roUp is as 
likely, as any to^ haYC. a stjik^; In the ready availability of a marginal labor 
"^force, as needed, at m)uimnni,A\ages. Consistient with the Piven , and Cioward 
thesis, a philosophy leading to the regulation of free-lunch benefits arid forcing 
the poor to work would find tjjpre Sipport in a ..community witli a^'large prq- 
.portion of seff-omployed.' busirtissmen.;yVs an indicator of the magnitude of 
thfi. local; power, elite (PK), the percent'. of the '^l^^ which is non-farm, 

self-employed ina nailers is used. -'y^^: ... • 
• .HPo th^., exte.nt that the broad conmiiin^ty based norm is one of self-reliance 
with -a strdrig, wbrl* ethic (/6'), acceptance of a free lunch would have a sotfial 
stigma f\ttadJi^id: to it. Among .chbi'ces- available in the census data/' the percent 
of families* iSc^ is used to index "the importance of -the 

self-r'eliaTit-l^^ In I hp local eominxinity. ' \ ' ^ 

. .Thi^>^|ioni'|armV -^el^employed mariager^^ an average of 2.23 percent 

of- th'feltiotal labor foUe in the 28 dis.tricts while an average of 69 percent of 
tlie fi||§JHles in each school district own homes. These mean -values are at least 
flT)proprrnte proportions to seVve as indicators, of power elite f\rid broad based 
pommunlty norms, re-spectlyely. . J- * ; ^ 

Finally, a theory of governuient responsiveness to the most. powerful prestsureV 
regardless of status, re(fnl res some attention. It. is possible, however unlikely^ 
that the poor will organizfe to gain welifarq. rights. Given their expertence In 
-the civil rights movement, it is perhaps mort^Jlikely that' the black population 
^ill compose a sufficiently powerful l)ressure^ group to secureUhcreafeed partici- 
pation of all poor in luncb and breakfast programs. . ' 

Black leadership 'In i his area * ha.s,' of course.'been potentially viable rfnd 
effective only/ since, the 1960's.,:C. Arnolxl Anderson (.17) notes tli at the South- 
ern Education. Reporting Service reported in 19.19 a much lower expendi- 
ture rate per student in black , schools than in white schools iihd^r the 
.National School Lunch Act To index the effect of this potential coalition for 
the poor (CP)*, the percentage .of -black- enrollment in- the public school system 
is included. ~ : ^ -. r ^ ' * .^^ - 

In summary, the power elite and self^ellnrice iiulexe.s. when controlled for 
cbvarlates of the^ dependent variabUh are. hypotliesi'zed to have a negative 
effect on free-lunch program particiiiation.- However, the index, of the black 



pressure-group variable, representing interests of the poor,, is expected to have 
a positive effect on participation. . . • 

AnalyaU procedures ' [ 

To t^t «ie liypothesis of "under participation" in the free-Iunch program 
simple hnear regression of the- participation rate upon the povertyVate is ner- 
formed. The two other dovariates of participation, family size and total lUnch ' 
program participation are.ddded to the regression equation to explain" variation 
m free-lunch participation.^ • ^ "tiawuu 

OnceHhe three covariates have been regressed on participation, a second set nf 
regressions mcluding both the covariates and the social structlire variables is 
run. The mcremental R^, i.e., the differences between the for the mode s 
comprised of both covariates and social structural variables and the W for the 
covanate models alone, will provide a '.means of evaulatine th6 indenenHpUt 
effects of social structure on Ft 1972, 1973 and 1974 (8) ^ mdependeflt 
The signs of the beta coefficients (/3) and their relative magnitude will provide 
a substantive test of the hypotheses. As population data are being used no te^ts 
of statistical significance are discussed. Coefficients are interpreted as d^crio^ve 
of the region, free of sample error, but subject to the errors of measurement and 
?^!.Kfo9V°° discussed above. Inspection of the zero-order, correlation matrix 
(Table 2), including the three class^stnicture variables and the three covariates 
of free-lunch participation, suggests no threats of multicolinearity (19:159-168). « 

BESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Poverty rates and free-lunch participation 

. Systematic variation in ''Wer participation" is the firsr question addressed 
r/fo^vlTTiI'''' ^"^IJ^"'" ?'^'^^^'?y regressing the free-lSnch participation 
rate (F) on the poverty rate (X), estimates of the regression slope (fl) and in- 
tercept (A) provide jin average (or predicted) participation rate (Y) for ariv 
given poverty rate (X): ■ . ^ . V 

. ' . Y=-A+BX • ■ 

These estimates may be used to compute an."average under-partidpation rate" 
m for anygiven poverty rate (z) by simply subtracting the predicted participa- 
tioarate (Y) from the corresponding full participation rate (Z): 

Note that the full participation rate (Z in Figure 1) is defined to be equal to the' 
poveriy rate 

Based on an average daily attendance per school district of over 4500 children 
each one-percent of under. participation (U) implies 45 eligible children are not 
participating in free lunch. Assuming a meal price of $.50, 174 meal-davs ner 
year, and two children per family, each family is forfeiting $174 per year For 
school districts with poverty ratios-hear the regiwi^e mean (.30), under participa- 
tion (CO in 1974, for example, was nearly eight percent (Figure 1). Thns. an aver- 
|age of 180 families ((8 X45)/2) forfeited lunch benefits totaling $31 320 4r 
^ ♦ %q8?n'* ^f^'-.^^r^-^'?*"^?^ ^""^ standard deviation, above the mean poverty 
,rate (38%), about ;20o famibes with two school-age children are ajSfected These 
school districts, are forfeiting moje than $35,600 iif free-lunch benefits each vear 
bavmgs on free breakfast, milk, and reduced price meals would add many more 
dollars to the wealth of the community. • 

As^is evident in Figure 1 there are two signs of improved implementation of - 
the free-lunch program. In addition to the regression slope (B) dra wine 
closer to full implementation between 1972 and 1974, also apparent in 1974 fe 
more uniform program implementation. The regressions summarize 43 percent 

» The problom of "spurious** correlations arnqng ratios having common denominators reAiiIrp«j rtliu»n«inyi 

{yiz) wm, such as FR and FL, coincide with corrgsponcUng part al correlations (r/yx e) onlv*If "thfl-r»]«l 
fons Ween the control variable (z) and tUHr^ndent variable (x) Is llnea? h(Seneo£^o^^^^^ 
inSi?Hnn«" ^''^'^r" f ' '^^l"'/*?^ ^^^^^'^^ (x) ahtfThe depondoiit variable (y)." They^Xlud^thS If th^ 
IiS?ly h?gb ' numerators may be uncorrected while the ratio cSrrSations are m^^^^ 

Throughout this analysis, these special conditions are well met so that the raflo and partial correlations 
^hnf^th^ nn^iirP*'^'?". examiMe, In ili74, the ratio correlation for PR andJ'K 70 S e ^ 

n&}^ Jnh^^.^^^^^^ ^^^^"^ ^"^ ""'"b^' claiming free lun^TcontroUed for otal 

Umnocr of children, is .68. Thus. th<» mmmnn HAnnmlnatAro tnf fhnon *-n„^^H,s^ A ♦ ui^- *i .... 
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of the variance in partieipatipn- rates fqr .1972 and 1973. By 1974, however, 48 
nprcent of the variance is specifiod by the poverty rate. „ii throo 

hearirthr, rice of sclf-reUance, holding poverty rat^s constant must be 
much St' for families with threo or four children than for those w.th one or 
two In 197V and 1974, • lioUling the poverty rate constat, average o 140 
more ehildren per school district received free luneh in-a system w.th 2.35 eh, dren 
per fam y (toe standard deviation above the mean) than one w.th 2.20 chil en . 
(the regional mean). This. increment increasexl, hand m hand, with the recession 
mid intlation-from about 105 children in 1972. ^ . ■ , , 

Fina U' a thircl covaviate, TL, is introduced. This la an attempt to control- 
st-uSlW for the gen^^^ quahty and acceptance of the schooUunck program.. 
As the r"Fs nJrea.'cd (i to 8 percent, this equation shows that ftvoi-al partic- 
ipation, indbpendent of and F&-, does have a positive mfluence upon the free- 
lunch pfogram. ' ' . ^ " • 

- class-strucAjAe variables and p.vrticipation rates ^ ■ • ' 

, NeKt is the question, "What vanables, if any, areinhibiting or faqilitating 
fullef implementation of the free-lunch programs?"7J«5imi»^ no measur^^ 
e^or oTher variables may be responsible for as much as half of thif variation in 
Dart ci?atipn ?a es Examination of the residuals in the 3° equation reveals that 
m S than four school districts are approachijig ful '^p lefnentation. Th^ 
means all of the unexplained variance falls below the Z-s ope. (Figure D- Jhere- 
f^?ranv variable-found to be positively related to. participation while adding to 
•tKriLceTxplainedis aiding full implementation. On the contrary, negatively 
.related variaKdding to the explained variance are interpreted to be retarding 

^"^Khirand higller order betas (3'-^') in ^able 3 .represent the effects of 
the three socTa^-stSre variables controlled for one anotlier and, successively, 

var"ancelb^v^that of the PR covariate. However, rapid mflation and mcreas mg 
SfhargeTf for school lunch' in 1973 and 1974 correspo.nd with a two-fold ,n- 
PrPaSl in the intremental variance attributed fo, social structure variables (^' vs. 
flo l^t column/TTl^^^^^^^ all three years, the signs (±) for the social-sltfucture 
vaKs arT^ prediated above. InSicators of both community ^-reliance (SR) 
n^rms and th^ local power.elites' (PE) economic interests, the (homeowners and 
self-e noloyed variables, respectively, both show- negative signs. As an »nd pator 
of mlddTe and lower-class coalition for the poor (CP), the percent black enrollment 
shows a weak, but increasingly positive sign., . \ . .(jegt 

However, when two additional coyariates, FS and TL, '"«'"ded tne e^^^^^ 
oTthe CP variable is eliminated, wh e the negative effects of Pb and bKremam. 
The ineremS varianee attributed to class structure declines as. the covariates 
are adffl^^ and e') but the 1973 and 1974 increments are. stdl appro.ximately 
double the pre-recession 1972 inurements. . „„^iitv nf thn lunch oro- 

These results suggest that when famdy size and the quahty of tno luncn pro- 
gram are taken into aceount, pereent black enrollment does not inl luenee fuller 
naXination in the frce-luneh program. Therefore, in the aggregate the only 
Snce Zt cla^s structures influences full partfeipation in the frQe-luftch prc>. 
^n^is MKative In 1974, for example, holding, all other variable^ eonstant,^fl^>, 
fn avera^' size sehool district (4500) with PE one standard deviation above the 
2an is cstiS to have 80 fewer free lunch partieipations than a di|^tTict,w.tli 
aJi av™ PE ratio.' This data is consistent with^the Piven and Cfoward hj^- 
^nth^il^. Hmt the DOwer elite, reinforcing local school administratron, has dis- 

fmni'applying f'or free '"-h. Several cluW^^^^^ 
communitios rather than pay higher prices or e^rcisc h^r r ght. to a £r%, lunch, 
have apparently resorted to the brown bag or other altei natives ^ _ . 

. . The averse of 4..W0 c^t^or school dlstrlcfusod lor illustration exludo tho HuntsviUe city system. 
With Huntsvrileliicludetfvthoovcrago is 5,584. .-. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

... . -t . 

Pending hew rteeapch emphasizing a broad empirical base, including routine 
statewide monitoring and analysis, this research . anticipates liliely . trwids in 
the. implementdtion of . free-lunch programs under "block-grant'* legislation. 
First, it ' under participation" in the fr^lunch program still exists, as it did 
in this 3tudy of 1974 data, "block-grant! legislation is notvlikely to reduce 
federal expenditures. j ' 

Second, inflation and, in particular, increased food prices sJnce 1972 underpin 
tlie increasing explanatory power of 'family size ^ on participation in the USDA 
.school free-lunch progran^. In effect, the price ofr.self-reliance is enough greater 

• for larger families, regardless of race, that increases Jn school-lunch priceis and 

. Influuon generally are sufficient cause to acknowledge their official "poverty 
status and to apply for the free-lunch program. Most important for the benefit 

■ of tlje^poor is the fact .that participation corresponds liiorife clb^ly with' poverty. 
rtLte.s in 1974 than In 1972 (S^e Figure 1). Apparently, schocfl districts in this 
region are generally responsive to economic needs of the poor. With ;the^lever- 
age of the prese;it Federal program, tliis responsiveness, slow in some com- 
munities, will probably continue until such time free-lunch participation Is 
nearly in-line ^ith poverty rates. * / ' 

However, siich/a happy result is not guaratiteed. The eiffect of class differ- 
ences may iJTw^rease in times of relative scarcity in the United' States as happens 
ip 'the f<iceM)f absolute scarcity in most less-developed countries of the world. 
This leads to tlie second question which regards the effects of local ' discretion 
on free-lunch program participation.. 

Local discretion in* program design as provided for in block grant legislation 
is likely to mean smaller free-lunch programs in spite of current (1974) under 
participation. Piven and Cloward's regulation of the poor hypothesis is con- 
sistent witli the results of this study. In addltiorii, these results are' also con- 
sistent with Mumskin's, self-reliance hypothesis. Both factors depress free- 
Jt^nch participation. The implication is that communities with high ;Talue8 on 
. these social structure variables would design programs unfavorable to lower 

V income families. * . * ♦ 

Also, once the data within this airfalyjsis are controlled for family Size, there 
is no evidence ortnsistent with the hypothesis that the civil rights experience 
has led to a stronger influence by the black jcommunity toward fuller 'imple- 
mentation of the free-lunch -program. : . 

In many communities, the needy and near-rieedy, be they black or whltd^,* 
may continue to maintain self-reliance,, a facade of equality with the middle- 
class, and the good will of their employer by not pushing for participation 
In ihef fre^lunch program. These considerations may continue to hje?judig6a 
^[lore 'iinportant by the near needy than the cash savings of some $80 per 
child tier year. 

Ironically, given similar choices, middle-class school boards, city councils^ 
and county commissions atnost invariably opt fdr revenue sharing rather than 
. imcplementing or exercisinfe local taxing powers. Considering this widely ob- 
served tendency, the same local power elite, or community self reliance ^ic 
that apparently dissuades free-lunch program participation may readily sup- 
port a Federally-funded Universal school-feeding program.^ 

Most important, equality in the lunch room, an issue faced by every school 
>ehildJn the .country everyday,^ would be enhanced by universal school feeding 
Furthermore, this coujd have payoffs in the classroom. 

^ major objectives which may be leveled agralnst universal school feedlntf proirramff 
^^.^ u«i federal coHts would Increase and that program qualJir would suffer (25) Since 
all children can or ahoulJ eat regularly, anyway the total coat, be It borne directly hr 
thft partnitB or hy taxpayers through the government. woiUd be the sarrie. Throuch nn- ' 

u"95 "5.^ preventative . nutrition practices. uHlmate costs of public 'health 

should be reduced. The proj?rajn'8 quality can still be locally determined. Once the work 

1 « 7!^" * admlnistCTlngr. paid vs. free programs' Is eliminated more resources can he 
devoted to quality. To provide for additional local accountability families conld We ' 
allowed partial tax crests If they choose not to participate. Tlierefore, partlclpatfon 
rates would still provide administrators an hider of the accepta^Dlty of their program." ' 
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'flgdr^ 1. Fm*lunch participation rate (Y) for 3 years regressed on the povertyr^fe (X) 
(28 school districts) and compared to full participation (Z)«^ 

TABLE I.~MEAN SCHOOL FEEDING PROGRAM PARTICIPATION RATES (AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS) OF 
*' STUDENTS |N 28 NORTH ALABAMA SCHOOL DISTRICTS! 

/ , 3 ' 

Program ^ 1972* 1973 1974 

VLunch (total).. 'j. J--.- 79.'78<8:07) 77.03 '<8.20) 75.71 (8.56) 

Frwlundi.. 19.17/6.54) 21.66 <8.7e) 22.97(8.17) 

Breakfast (total). .V - 2.42 (3.88) 2.19 (3.89) 2.10 (3.75) 

Frw breaKfast , 1.45 (2.41) 1.54 (2.62) 1.52 (2.49) 



1 For these data the authors are Indebted to T. G. Smith, coordinator of the School Food Service Section of the Alabama 
State Department of Education, whaopened the records and assisted in interpretation throughout this study. 



BLE 2.-^:MRELATI0N MATRIX FOR THE COVARIATES OF FREE LUNCH PARTICIPATION AND THE SOCIAL 
' ; STRUCTURE VARIABLES (N«28) 

PR» FS3 Tl,» TL5 TL5 • -SR4 CP* PE« 



' 100 0.52 ^0.08 -0,04 -0.15 0. 16 . 0 05 * 0 19 

T,;,^ -- - 1-00 -.23 -.04 -.16 .28 .53 . .:28 

ig-^'- - - 1.00 .70 .75 -. 13 -. 13 -.24 

jjvi '/ ---- V l.Op .71. -,07 -.13 -.06 

iSkit: -r-*--- -- 1.00 -.05 vl4 -.17 

- ; — 1.00 .03 .26 

- - r - : »^ l.'OO -.12 

- :. — -- 1.00 

^ — . % ■ : : : 

^32+(B'wO^OMrow^^^^^^^ Id divided by total families with related chlldrqn; that is. DD#=(08500Q/ 

^^»Total lunch.aL) ?or. 1972-74 is total lunches served divided by totallttendance (State Department of Education; 1972- 





TABLE 3.-MULTIPLE-REG3ESSION ANALYSES OF FREE-LUNCH PARTICIPATION RATES FbR THE 28 SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS OF 13 NORTH /yjVBAMA COUNTIES, 1972-^4 



Clflss structure Covariates 



Statistic MCb CPc PE«i FS' TL« R-a >R- i 



0.690 0.103 , Q:022 0.305 2.20 P) 

\^j2-"- " '^^^ -"'^ '^^^ ^ 



. .06 .16 . -.44 .67 

.57 ..,-,....,.,.,....,."^"0.43' 



g — :52 vfr:::::::::: :47 :::::::::: 

|:::::::::::::::::::::--v:::|r----ro2 ^ -^—t^ 

. £ ;-.24 .4 -.09^ *.-.32 .50 *,25 : " 49 .02 

1973^ — *--21 «-.09' •-.29 . .48 .*.33 ..28 ^:56. ioi. 

. — — - -02 .27 *, -.46 .67 .63 * .24 , ... 

67,- S. 43 

o S ■ .47 .39 , .53 .,.7...... 

g -- -29 :4-.oi •-.31 f:47 - ^siv::::::::: '.U :ll 

I974f --26 *-.09 ,*-.23 1 .44 ;..45 .29 .» :02 

. ^-04 :29 -.44 T71 .64 ^21 

- .51 .38 .57 

. ?:::::::::::::;:::::::--v-:2^^^ -^r : ? • ^^9 , .w....... 

£~ ;-.25 *.o4 •-.26 .53 "/v.m':::::::::: '.w ' :ol' 

'-.25 *-.05 •-.22 .48 ,42 .27 .66 io^ 

SO=»stendard deviation, r"o"=zero-ordar Personlan correlation withYree-lunch participation and d»the 
standardized regrwsion coefficient with posUwripls (0-5) denoting the number of variables being conMel ^ 
.Ki r'^'<S^"»***°.'?^°.T^l*°''^^^'*°'" Wrand >R-3«ithe incremental variance explained by class-structure varl- 
> SeS tebW "P'"'"^** covariates alone, for example. ^J 1972 has an R« of 0.48, 0.05 Lre tiiar"n972 . . ^ 

or*signS?2a^S^^ ^'^ " '^'^^ " errors. As these are population data, tests 

lh;^ffi«"la^e%1i?;^^^^^^^^^^ " " ^^8^^"'°" ^^"^^'^ ^« 
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■ •* — . N.VTURAL RESOURCEB, FoOO AND FaR^i' POLICY, 

Seattle, Wash., ApHl 25, 1978. • 
Hon] P.VTriTCK .T. LfiAiiY, \ S * 

.■ U.S.hSeriate, 
. Waffling ton, D.C. | 

d(ear Sknator LeAhy : In response to your letter of April 5, I am pleased to 
leaitn of your interest in non-farm rural development research in USDA. This 
is sin area ihuch overlooked in tlie process of rural public policy development 
' and- you are to be congratulated for ^evQting the. attentlQij_ji£-your Subcom- 
mittee to it. ' . ' . 

There are three* areas of concern which comerto my mitid as deserving of 
your con.sideration as you examine this subject. The first is. the role of the 
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; PwWit' \rn Otterminlug research priorities and policie^ for ^le publication of 
niidinga. Ahyone has bee^ , involved 'ih rura:i development work; fOr any 
leufftlr (jt'Mme can :cite Instances where •decisions* regarding resea^^h to be- 
undertakeh or puJUighed have been^znotivated by politldkl considerations serving 
th^ interests .of the l^esearching institution. That decisionmaking process should 
be bruiisbt out iut^nhe open Aiid ;the best way. td do that- is to provide for 
PUii|^oyersight and participation. ^ , . . • 

' ^^^9*^'?<1 ^•'^'ncern'is^tlie need for greater ..involvement of non-land* grant 
,uniVera/ty p;irticip^donan ruraf research: This was author- 

izea iiy. the Kural - Development Act of . 1972 but, to my 'knowledge, has not . 

• be.en Widely implemented. There Js'.a, gi^at . need to liAk rural .development 
[^f>?^r fhr'i"''f^^'''' ."^''^^^ N^hich.are 'irequentiy n9t weU repWnted * 
w^thih th^^^ and g?ant uf^,v^»rsities.' Perhaps greater support should- be given 
tp contracting wlth.^uin-insatUtioMt r^^ Entities which can? maj^e inter- 

ij^^isciplmary. linkjflgt^s r\\rnhou{/^h9 polititstl cAn^traint* of th^ universitF system . 
Ihefee .are puj^^mihlies whiclj deserve greater attention. • * 
_ FinnU^ the USOA reseji^'h system li^s..been grossly negligent ill examining , 
<?onnectioii^ between, chj^pgea, in',»th& structure, of ownersliip Qf rural re- ' 
. S(>urces .and the AveU being ot ri^Titl communities. The, ownership 6f .farmldn(k 
&«!ff.Yi"'i >^ ^een ^i>l>^^i*.S^^<l as,T&- jmrelyv.farm question .without 6onsid- 
;O^Iomo£ itaeonsecpiences,f6r.vtlie vlfliole.runit Community.- Thills a further' 
^rrin'/'/^^ u ^,^^Vl2*^"ar^.^ecmlization which scorns to be ipherent in the 
J'^'i^l^^^^^^^ an urgent need for some in-depth analysis . 

farmland, iimber, energy reserves! 
n>te.. Ls chanffin^ aiuNhow the,, consequent changes in the flow of 'earnings -froiil 
^ these res9urces;I.s. impacting -on rural cominuiiity life. , ^.^^^^^^^^^ss rrom 

Vn'nv Inl'^^^^^^^^'^^'-'^yf^f'^^^^'^ ^^^^^^ of ^bearinW .if r <*rfn assist- further 'iu 

* any^ w^yr please dc^ nut teSitate to* qall-£>n me ■ ? ■ ^ » ' 

, • * -.fcjinc^e^y^r (?ur^, . , ' ' / • . > . / \ ■ t , ; 

^ r : ' ^- • ' '•f,: -^:-''^-' : v «^*hen-E; Bdssi.-. 

' ■•• ^ - . ■ ' \: ' . ^\ 7<S v ^ -■ ' - : . .;■ • . 

! . ■ : » ^ •. '< ' i/ CoH)iiADQ^STAtE University, 

' > • ■ Y ' ., ,:'^;I^ARTIl^NS: •OR-AKIM&L ^ClENCiES, 'v , 
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Jfay 4 and b-. Al'tirough I, lave UvM-m ,Colw'adrf-foi'>a W time I am' afan c^- 

du&„'i'K fl^'estloiis J notice that ttke..fidt\qiio^Uon' ls-4s'iu' how tf?" 
t^flne ruHl develoDraent (ind-I. would ngree' tl;ftt.tl)fs.ls very rmporfeh^ Sue? ■• 
f '^H^"'-5:^"»^"rt^ tlilnk.lt Ife Mso linportarit.to.(i;e'flne uWli^We^or ihf" r- ' 
matlf^u oh nival •( eve^Qpm^nt. It.sW .lotportairt ajso ApWw^neno Zati*- 
,^ t^LV""^Vr''-^"°?^'."' '"'^'"'^^^ production in^ii^t'etincr^fS p?od^^^^^^ 
or wl^ether the empliasis will Jbe upsn subsistenfj^lw^- nbSu:tion^ AHaS 
ate(I-questio,r.js whether -if is necessary - to agsSf the ^^Tn\l -rc&t 
.^ciP.V^os| rone-mod nWO, rural rtevelopment or Ihether^ffion^fee^^^^ • 
tte .so«Ial|beno.fits of ' development override the^quesW cl'IcSXicI T^^e 
cZrlfll'tl'T^''^ renulrefl .by- people interested i'n, smarscaleCKurfe are 
cloarly ofi a different scale than commer(;iaI agriculture. Does ^^hlftWnn (-hi? • 
"rLn'M'"""i "^ecessar^ to develop InforLion for' cHent^^^^ 

5ritnlt.,re" 'r'""^ ln!orinatloo be obtained ITy Stollng do^n ^rcni^inmerriil . 

fj^^l^nlnw «''"'*«'''"eMoAVtli|f occurred to me. I will certainly-; l^ok forward ' 
to Obtaining n copy of tlie Vteiiigspwhen they become avajlahle * ■ , ''"'^'^ . 
\ ol nee rely, ' ' ^ ^ ■ • ' ' , 



.. » v"' / Universjtt Of California, Davis, 

DEPAlfl'MENT OF APPLIED BEHAVIORAL "SCIENCES, 

:• *' ^ Davi8^^ Calif., ApriU27, 1978. < 

f/*PAjfefcK i. Leahy, ^ , . \ . 

'Raititm^'Saiate Office Buildi)ig; ■ - ■ . ' , ;v" ' * 

}Vahflin'gipn, D.O. v , . ' ' *- 

/ *' My J>eAR SBNAToft fiEAavi^irdnk you very ipuch for the letter of April 10, 
.it 1978 iiffomiing me 'of Vour^sfibcomiBflUee'9 upcoming 'hearings on 'The Status 

of* Xon-F;irm<Jltinil Development Research .wi^^^ the USDA and the State 
. Land Grant. System/' I hope tliat.sonae of the work w:e have done In California 

will prove usef-ul to your Subcomntittee during the course^of'its deliberations. 
. ''^I ainiencipising .e(>i)1esr.of sevejui papers which I feer JU'e (pilte relevant to. 

'the nopfc imder consi<ieratlpn»;, Vlie^e wiU .be brfefiy disc.u'ssed jvithin the con- 

• text oi>;y^oin'U€ariHgs OuitiTieJ*' * " ' / A 

• Pt^rhilps tfie best n-a>rt^ presenHhese ,pa]|)e^s Is In tlieii^ clir6uoli)i?ical develop- 
ment The^paJ^r *The People an^ the ^University : A douference tojnitiate tlle^ 

^ ^Redirection of Priorities for fehlverslty ReseArjjh" was concenied with finding 
«ut what: non-triiidltlonjii ^jyjlences thought abotit^the Land Grant research and 
extension process^ This was, thp^ first paper- generated hy Prc^fessor Isao Fujl- 
moto's Caliljomm AgrkultufSi" - Experiment Station research project * entitled 
' ''Tlie^iSc0aMmpIlcatlons ,of A^cultural Research" and s^ems to fit under Item 

^ IIC2 ot' your yUearino8 'OiUJipfl^ * . * r ' ' 

% •The^'I^jlmoto i^esearch.'gtopp'&lso looked at two other key component^ in, the 
rese'arcU process i^'^dminifetira tlon-and^te^earchers. The paper "Rural Non-fdm- . 
mer<2lal Research— The^ulversity of California A Case Study" .-examined the 
, foriij'er"comportont, and itWtnonstrated the improbability of changing research 

• vdlreotlon'ij and /.reorder Ino'prlori tips without a concomitant change in the'in^ti- 
'/ tutronal structure (HeiUFings QutUne IE, IIA, and IIR). " 

^ /"\\%i^t Research Gefs Done at a. Land Grant College: -Internal, Facto ris at 
^\ Wftsk'*^ carried jthls theme down to the level ' of the individual rejiearcher and 
empb.aslz^tr fehe foliowMig factors in research choice : 'quest for kno\vledge, fund-. 
;^Jng; , academic socfdllzatlon, and sensitivity to /pressing social ne^ds. These 
-firtdlrfgs were ba^ed on interviews' with 75 A.E.S. scientists '( departmental cliair- 
\ persons, tenured, and .non-tenured, JacultyV "and are summarized in the chart 

• \ on page 36 {Iledrinqa Outline and IID). ' . " 

^ TJJie'nex't paper J*Evaluat^on of Cooperative Extension Efforts at the County ' 
;,^LeTi«l: The,4Jnlverslty of Gallfomla Exafnple". examined this State's county- ^ 
> Jfvel Ex tendon «oipponeht i* specifically focnplng.*' on C-ooiieratlve Extension 

specializations, 1)ud gets, afid manpower and. their "fit" witiithe social an^ agrl- . 
•' culturhl.. conditions* of the countleS-wlthln which they are focated.'The findings 
showed that /;Jooper£^tlve Exte^fefoiL activities correlated 'quite positively ^wlth. 
: the **mortem.rdtlohal agriculture" f/jctbr; they had almost no corrUatlon with ; 
tlje "tmdltlonal family farm" faet<>r; and they had a strong negative correla- 
tion with the ^'*Rural'Isolatlon::and. Poverty" factor. The^e. findings have major 
,RHral Devefopment policy Impjlcatlons for CJallfomla (Secfring^ Outline IIIB). 
T^ie last paper *'Toward a Unified AgriCultuhil Policy for the ^^te of Cali- 
fornia'! is in realltj a i)roposal -submitted, by out Agricultural 'Policy Grouir 
.which fueteedfd .l« gaining acceptance as \pne of four projects (out of 110 
applicants) funded ny a joint University of California/State Legislatuje pro- ^ 

• .* gram under the^ palifmiiia PoUcy Seminar series: The emphasis of our pro- 

posal Is clearly "on Rural Develo^jmrfnt from a unified, as contrasted with the 
' traditional fragmented, perspective. This concern tles-ln directly with Items 
lO. Itt, IIA:^ find irrp of your Hearings Outline. . * 

My dissertation Is concenied with many of the same topics' raised* in your 
^Hearings Outline, and I would naturally be most appreciative of any and all 
Information 4;enerated *by your. Subcommittee. Would It be possible for me to 
request two copies of the Hearings testimony and exhibits? This information 
would he ^nost valuable to me In my work. * ^ 

' Thank, you again for your letter soliciting my Inp^it for th^ubcomnjittfe<B. 
I aih really pleased that you are conducting these liea rings Oi; / 

Sincerely, ' . r ^ ^ ' . ■ . -.'i ' ' 

' . ■ ■ . , EilMETT P. F18KE. 

Enclosures. • * ^ , ^ \ • 
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Abstract FROM. "Toward A Unified Ao^cultukal. Policy for t^e State of 
• • California". Submitted by Emme^ Fibke, et al. '(Undated). 



-ABSTRACT 



of a comprehen-sive liiodel. 



Based on a wide arra^ of taleiits from many^discipUnes, the agricultural 
policy group (see names and affilia.tions on the ime ^age) proposes to assemble 
informatign^nec^ssary to prqvide a Coherent picture. o/f the agricultural and 
-fAiral socio-economic .system iir tiie J^tate of California. Questions we are pro- 
posing to address include, for Example, (a) the characterlstics'of an adequate 
re^search base for enlightened agricultural .policy formation ; (b) the relation- 
ship between technology (new forms of energy, pesticides, mechanization) and 
farm and' small community organizations (c) the relationship between farm 
size, the quality of small community life, and production, including epecific 
examination' ot the 160 acre limitation; {&) the organization of alternative 
systems of food production, markets; ?ind consumptioiL'The methods we propose 
to use-a,re: (1) assembling, existing ihforumtibn on these questions, (2) estab- 
lishlngWesearch priorities witljin the. group, and , (SJ developing procedure^ to 
j)roducp new and heeded data. On this last point, the group aim|^to develop 
a model' for future interdisciplinary agricultural research based H ecolo^cal 
principles. We are not proposiiig a full-scale planning model foF^California 
agriculture: .Koweyer, we l)elieve ttTat \Vithi;i the grant period we can provide 
a* detailed analysis or importaM. social and economic relationships and/dc. 
impacts which .can ba consulted in the formation of policy, arid tl^e development 

' >^ ' ■ ' <* 

EIl^CLOSt;Rl5«-FaO*f-r«»KE LETTER ' . ' '. 

Because the materials submitted were so detailed, only those pieces* not 
commoftly available from indicated sources are included in the record. How- . 
ever, all materials submitted are noted \\ere, arid . in the bIWiography. 

1. 'University of California at Davis, jfDTS; Summary of "The People and 
the University", Proceedings tfom a Conference to Initiate the Redirection of 
Priorities. for University. Rqsearch, (June 22). 

2. "Ki.ske, Emmett P.,- and Martin Zone, 1975; .^'Rural Non-Commercial Re- 
search. The University of California A Case Study.*' Paper presented at the 
Annual' Meetings of the*Ru;^l Sociological Society, San* Francisco/Califflrnia 
(August). . 1 ' * ' ' ■ . . ' ■ . 

3. Fujimoto, Igao, and Emmett Fiske, 19T5: "What re^arch Gets Done at a' 
Land Grant CoH^ge : Internal Factors at Work". Presented "at the Annual Uee/- 
ings of the Ruri^l Sociologicar Society, San Fjrancisco, California (August) 

, 4. Fiske, Emmett P., 1977; "Evaluation of Cooperative Extension EflCorts at 
the Cgunty Lev^l : The University of California Example." Presenfed by.the 
Annual Meetings of the Rural Sociological Society, Madison, Wisconsin (Au- 
gnsf-September;) . , 

,5. Fiske. Kmniett P., et. al., .1971 : "Toward A Unified Agricultural Policy 
for tlie State of. California." University of California at Davis, California. 

, • SU'MMARY OF "ThE PEOPLE AND Tllfc UNIVERSITY" * . 

. ■ ■ ■• . . « . ' 

A CONFERENCE (TO JNITLiTE THE REDIRECTION OF . PRIORITIES FOB 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH * ' * 

■ •■ • 

i^onvened on June 22, 1073, University of California, Davis, Calif. i 

We wo^il(Mike to hear from you*-teedback on the conference, sug-' 
gejitions for Twj^irte work, or any other comments you want to make 
Please address ibrfespondence to Isab FujimotD, Department of Ap^ 

T^^'^^'^^^^^.r^^^"^^^' ^"^^^^^^^^ Qfc California, Davis, California 
O06I6; Hioue: 43^6) 752-1S05 or 752-0770.' 
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^ ^ INTKODUCTORY BEMABKS ~ 

' . ■ (By Isao Fujinioto, Moderator) • ' 

This conference on **The People and the University" can be considered a very 
radical departure for a land grant college to be undertaking, ot it can be 
interi)reted.^\;a very conservative move — it all depends onflow you look at 
things and the words we choose to explain what we see. ' ■ , . 

When I Used to be inVojved witli the concerns of foreign fetudent visitors,* 
(TT-ecall one student being* briefed On the social graces. This concerned T*ays 
'to, express appriciatidn and praise to a hQStess. **If you really want to tell an 
American hpstess that thinas are great and ^lie^is also gr«it, tell her she's 
•'cool'" was the advice givep. So, at the end of Uiis particular gathering, the >» 
student who was given thf advice on interpreting things tis '/tool" 'was over- 

^ heard to say, **Gee^ la^y, -you know, you ddn*t look so hot." 

Whether or not we're doing the "cool" things is not so important as the fact 
that the concerns are "hot" and relavant. The focus of this conference is to 
consider the concerns of different*" publics vyhich have legitimate, claims on the 
resources of the University and to alsa examiije tlie priorities of research jind 
action that appear to be creating greater social inequities. 

It*d be instnictive to review some of the predecessors inspiring the call for 
this conference. On the surface, it ai)pears that many of the fc^mmners to 

-this gathering here can be labeled '^radical." The most immediate event Was 
the recent National Conference on Land Reform. This gathering, held in San 
Francisco just this April, gave some attention to. the role of the University 
as: it ^affects the; quality of life, as one of the issues pertaining to the institu- 
tional crisis in this country. The responsibility of the University, was high- 
lighted about ,a year before, with the publication of^ Eard Tomatoes, Hard 
Times by the Agricultural Accontitability Aoject. They put the finger on a lot 
,0^ barriers, touched pi; untouched by land grant colleges. Going back a couple 
of j^ars, the^cology issue with everyone — including and especiaHy the establish- 

9 nient getting into the act — brought a lot of questions and suspicions. But the 
movement did have some impact on the University system. Going back further 
on this campus, about six years ago, a couple of departments were confronted 
by students sitting outside their doors challenging the xaculty to confront ques- , 
tions such as, "lioXtdoes the University research on mechanization support 
riots?" In other wo^a&^i.;yhat has been th6 social cost o^ the priorities placed* 
on technological advancement without consideration of its implicatioira? In 

. some ways, we'can trace qur concerns back to the efforts of Ralph Nad«r. But 
I'd like to take the issues being raised in this conference back more rhan a 
hundred ycyirs to the original mandate of the Morrill Act of 1S62. The charge 
given to the land grant colleges* then was **to serve all the people." I see us 
trying to follow throifgh oh this original mrtmlat^^ That.soihe people can inter- 
ptet whaj^ we're trying to do here as being very radical suggest^ that, it isn't 
IKJople wlf) take seriously such charges as "radical," rather It's that something 
I drastic hfts happened and is happening to this society. Rather than contribute 
to the problem by non-involvement or mutual suspicion, it's time that people 
'and the University got together. ■ ' ^ 

Instead of a Faustian University ^creating sorcerer's apprentices, we need a 
situation where the University produce^ knowledge 'that truty serve the" people. 

So we brought together Dfople who can articulate some of the questions and 
concerns to the different pi3rl)lics that are part of;**the people" that the. Morritt 
Act intended that land grant colleges serve. And alsof wq're glad to have with 
us. the prtrticipation of various faculty that have expressed interest in the 
questions that are fteing raised. Among those gathered td^ay are those associ- 
ated with family farms, organic farming, alternative apprbache?s to marketing 

• and consumer concerns, technologies that stress noil-wasteful u^ of energy, 
as well as those active in organizing people out of poverty— he it moving farm 
workers into cooperative farming ventures or raising big questions on the_ 
nature of power and the distribution of resources in this country. I think 
there's a lot we can learn from each^other. '* . 

What we'dslike to focus on this morning is to hfeir presentations from the 
TiWous constituencies on how they see the University, especially, on the issues 
an(Pque.stions tliat concern them, and how they see the University re^onding 
to thom. HopefuUy, there'll he sonte laying out of an agenda of questions tha^ 
will challenge those who, are part of the University system to investigate ^s 
part of their re.search thrust. 
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' To questions concerning the origins and auspices of this particular confer- 
. euce — the impetus comes basically from severaf projects on * the tIC Davis 
campus, directed towards issues' that have arisen because of the primary atten- ' ^ 
tirm jjiverf to f)roduction agriculture and agribusiness. One of these 'ifi^a project ^ 
looking into t6e social implications of research, examijiing wh4t's been done" 
and why, also raising qu^stipna abodi £he costs as well as benefits, especially in 
human and. social terms. Another group has begim to. examine the altenintive . 
■ technologies j)articulaTly the development of low energy use strategie/A third 
project focnscs on the .factors contribi^ing to the viability of small family 
farms. ^Ifs. heen the 'deliberation 'and joint thinking of individuals connected 
with these projects that. brought about this conference, with the prime auspices ' 
being assumed by the social implications of research project. 

Inasmuch as this conference focuses on. questions, a comment concerning 
iquestion-msking might be in order I know that we*ve all heefl. told that there 
no such thing^ns a;dumb qyestidn. It's not so much whether a question is 
-dumb or>»ot A npre importjmt distinction to make is to ait whether or not 
a question is honfist. Honesf questions are fhose that are rSsed to get at in- 
formation^ to seek ourrkh6\Vledge. "Dishonest questions are those that are used 
to deflect attention, to put. off thp speaker, or to by-pass what the issues might 
be. I would hope that the s'tress would be oh the raising of honest Jpiestloiis. A ' 
similar distinction might , he made on the discussion concerning growth* and" 
efficiency. T*e- question is not so muyh whether growtii and stress on Efficiency 
(Ar bad. The important distinction > to ask whether moves for growth 
and efficiency are socially responsible or irresponsible. 

Letter From Jiu Horgan." Resf>ai{ch Director, 

United Farm Worker^, AFL-CIO ■ ' . 

First of all, as you must know, the United Farm AVorkerg and many others 
regard UC Davis as an instrument of !lie growers— a resedroli subsidy to go 
along with their Avater sul>sidy, tax sub^iidy, labor subsidy, and direct payments 
.subsidy; A very nice set-jLtp, paid for hy the taxpayers. What I hear you saying " ' 
is tlu^tlierc are peopl^t.Davis who want to change this, people who are 
asldrfig^ *^AV liat can we obV" 

/I suppo.se- there' are- three approaches you Kjould take: . 

L.^top the mQchinea. It seems to us that. the model your research specialists 
are atming toward is the 4D,000-acre Superior FiAiiing Company, wlio.se com- 
puteri'/ed and automated grove heaters, drip' irrigation systems, and mechanical 
harvesters have produced a /-marvel of technology applied to agriculture." But ^ 
whjit.s bcRn the cost in people's jobs and lives? ."Efficiency*' api)arently has no 
rooin for farm workers. ' % 

^ AVe Rnow what a close relationship outfits like Superior have with UC Davis 
We ve seen tl«JL bumper stickers in the Viticulture-Drt)artinent— "Eat California 
Grapes; the JFori.idden Fniit V and "Chavez Eats Grapes." That doesn't sur- 
pr se ns. AA e kn(»\>; where. you're at. And we don't object to efficiency in agri- 
.eulture. Bntvve^do reject irrcsi)onsible -"efficiency" which gives no care for the 
tiw farm .worker^ who^ like,the growers, make their living in agricul- 

so naive, as to believe tlmt this cold-hearted re.«^earch a^aratua 
can he'-^halted, Imt yotr^nd our supporters there know the University better 
than we do, and you mof have some ideas on that ... 

At ^least tj^re could S^pressure to force the growers to pay for their kwn 
{^l-'V""-'' taxpayers. Farm workers'are taxpayers t6o. ' 
*); Vr?.! '.V*''"^,^^'^"* tax money, other than using Tt to destroy • - 

them? The rationale that such research helps promote agricultural efficiency 
and increttse the nation^s food supply, and. thns is "good for America" is a 
phf.ny oii^. ^\o^Jd factory workers tolerate a governmerit grant to General 
Mot/jrs to study ways to inm^ase efficiency hy eliminating their job? V Research 
shon ( be done . to promote jobs, not eliminate einittoyment. The t^Wcs money 
/s]jould-he used to» hpefit the i^uhlic. <j i . . ^ muimy 

2. Sec that geniiine^cohHideraUon is given to farm worlccr.9. Agricultural 
"'fnrmT. "J"'^ P'^T; '^''^r^^ specialists ajways seem to speak of them as ' 

farm labor " a ^icost factor" to be reduced or eliminated. So/if thev-re just a 
n™n o\^n ^ dealt wuth, no one has to.consider farni workers 

as people. And clearly, those grower researchers don't . 
^But perhaps you could bring some real consideration to hear for the effect ^ 
of that resigarch oil farm workers. j^^,/ , ' . ' 
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We know that many of the mechanical "harvestors afe uot designed to. save 
money foi'^ the grower^ and in fact; are not. cheaper to operate than harvest- 
ing by hand: Their real purpose to is get rid of farm workers ^.o the, gro^::^rs ^ 
can escape from the <ami workers' union. That's no secret. The growers cry, 
"Chavez is eoming!'Glve us machines!" And the* Unjyersity oblige^.--,':, . . 

The effect on farm vwrkers needs to be considered.; I'm not suggesting a 
token farm worker representative on the committees that decide these tilings. 
When Arizona pasM ifa right-wing anti-nnion id^w hist samnier; GQ\j|rnor 
Jack WHIians was quick to offer a seat, ^n his five-member Agricultural aibor 
Relations Board to tlie UiKv, who would have joined two growers, a TeamJ^ter,- 
and a "neutral'* representdtiye of the publib, who would have set down rules 
by a'4-1 vote ta destroy the farm wdrkers' union in Arizona. We rejected this 
generous offer, just as we would have done', the proposal Ronald Reagtwi was ^ 
■ ready to make, had Pjjbpositien 22 passied last fall. 

In' the past year or two, ecology groupsSiave pressured government to force 
industry" to underttdte ' "environmental impact studies" before any reoftless 
conatru'ctlon is publicly funded. I doift know if those things are really any 
good, but at least they force a consCioufiess, of tlje' environment. Maybe jfou ' 
could, push to, see tlfutv"farm worker impact studies" are done and that no 
rpsearch proceeds which' would take away their jobs and wreck havoc with 
their lives. ' ' . ~ ' .' 

And you may know other tactics which\ -would force the ^University to . give 
. genuihe consideratfori to the effect of its research on farm workers: 

3.^«c the rcsouyccH of the Ufiiversity to help fami workers. We have found 
N^in olir ele.ven years of .organizing ^liat we are only successful when we have 
powen The forces fjirm workers -are muJgainst are powerful and entrenched — 
the growers,- the politicians who cajir to' them (especinUj the Republicans), 
and company unions they fabricate (especially^ the Tertm.sters ) , and the public 
instifutfoiis they manipulate (especially universities like Oavis) . . . 

Our goal is to organize the-iwo and half million farm workers in the United 

• iStates. The weapons we have are the power of our members to strike and ttie 
power of our supporters acr(>ss the country to boycott those- (Commodities to . 
bring econniic pressure to f of ce. those growers to recognize the right of th^ • 
farm workers tbey ' employ to .have the union of thpin choice. Appeals to 

* reason, moraHty, and democracy are useles.s. They only understand economic' 

, powef • ■ > ^ - 

Obviously, knowledge i.s^a kind of power too. And you're sitting on a gold, 
mine qf^infonnution at UC Davis.. What we need is anything which ^yill en- 
hance our power to deal with the forces we're up against. I! don't mean studies 
of farm worker attitudes or re-rtraining programs. .Farm workers don't want 
to be re-trained. They want, to live and work in dignity. And that's the funda- 
mentu'f purpose of the union' ■ . * 

You ^.mllst knov^, better than we do, what sources of information you have^ 
tl4,at would help lis understand this agricultural complex and deal with it m(w:e 
effectively. > ■ - ' ■< 

, Those of you. who support us 'can be helpful in our success,;^#M^^we welcoiper^ 
y\n\r as.Kistancer Stoj) tlm machines, if you can. See that genuine consideration • 
is given to the effect ory^arm workers of theHresearcli y'Aiir university is doing. 
And as,a .piiblie^nstitii/tion, share with iis the information -you're producing on 
American , agriculture. We're part of agriculture too. And our union is here 
to stay. -y ' \^ ... 1 

SUMMAKT OP'^RESENT.^TIOX BY WENDEJ-L LUNDBEUG* 

.National Farmers Oboanizatii^ ^ 

Mr. Liindberg 'began by talking aboiit the changes in the* Univer.sity in the 
. t\v<^nty y^ears sinc(V he attended. "At that time, it was quite popular to-think of 
good farming" practices in terms of rotation, as using caver, crops, and other 
tilings, that Iind been developed to increa.se the production of our agricultural 
. industry. Rut at the §5afne time» we were addressing ourselves to another word 
that had something sort of magic about it — that was efficiency. It was a \Vord' 
that was going to cure everybody's ills — it was the way you were going to. 
' survive *. . . 



. • Mr. r,nnnHorc Is nii orpnnic rlr<* fnrmor In Dntto County nnd tlio Vlce-Prpsldent of 
till- NnMonnl FiirmorH Orf:anhatIon ; he -Is nlKO ,IntoreHtrrl In cntfish hhtcherlCB. 




»*Since then,; we've replaced commitfed producers with speculators and 
money managers— people who hav.e completely lost the goal' that tJife oricinal 
people in agriculture had ..." ; * 

Today, the right to share in thei weakii, to be involved In the (agricultural) - 
industry has been taken away, because we have become disoriented. Efficiency 
has been applied to the wrong thing— not to people oriented efficiency but 
money type efficiency— what can malie the most dollars, not what is best for 
people ... I . ■ 

oJ^^' ^""^^erg dnd his three brothers have built 'up a farm of approximately < 
^000 acres. 'But our days are numbered— we're going to be replaced because 
someday^ we re notr.g(>ing to be efficient; we're not going to be able to com- • 
pete .. . . I think ouY goals have been poorly established— not on producti6a~6f 
quahty food, but on how cheap it can be produced.. We haven't established ^un; / 
research in the best way to do things, l)ut rather, who is giving the grants and 
how dQ these things maJke money for those giving the grants " 

There are^many way^;to solve ..the production problems of agriculture There 
i^^work being done on ?fveed control in rice, but none biologically or mechanic- 
ally -because the grants aren't available.". Money is given to., test chemicals 
HO that compames "cart 'extract money from, agriculture ami make, a prolit " 

Mr. Lundberg. then tialked about natural wefed control Kysteni&l-floodiui: 
.water control, crop rotation— but these aren't important to "mosf people" be- 
cause they don't make money for companies. ' . oe 
, "Another thing we need to do is make the consumer more involved in the 
production of his food . . . This could communicate to the producer what he 
porsoii wants and educate the consumer to some of tUe prol)lems that producers 
navei w : 

Mr Lumlberg wei)t on to talk abpi#the,' rise iu food prices— This is the 
first time Lve^seen prices as good as when I started farming 207ears ago The ■ 
cost .of production has! gone up tremendously." i^ura ato. xne 

But our key goal is prodnciTig food cheap, not prb.diicinrq food (the 

of g«K.,al agnoultun.). I think that .mr I.igRest problem <;omes in re^ 
»nlf,c^'/i^ ourselves aud the. industry and the University to adequate and proper. ^ 
goals that^have a ong term good efCec-t. I got Involved in organic agriculturr 
h,;ca„se I felt fin obligat on .to leavt? the la'nd in'as good a shape as I™d it 
■We take trouble not to burn our rice straw, try to rotate, try to grow green 
iuamir.> "op.s-try to mamtain this resource for later generatidns But at the 
present time, the way we are being oriented toward efficiency, peop e can't 
SVp° S'e^'tre Ifso'row; ""^'•'^^ -st use chem^lal^ t^letThe^ 

the consumer, and a teamwork effort to solve the problems euucation of 

MARY OP PrESEN'JATION BY BERNARD BrICMQNT* 

.iFORNiA Certified Organic Fabuers Organization 
^ Mr. Bribniont began by piving some information about his organization "Wp 
have organized in California to certify organic- growers, to certif that 
hey produce-that it is pesticide free and tiiat the ^il management is^ 
that it builds up the soil and that no chemical sprays or fertilS are uTecL 
We are involved in consumer relationships because w^ ha4 co^^^^ ^ 
sentatives on all of our cerUflcation visits; there is also Wonsu^^^^^^^ ^ 
tiye on our board . . . We will be brand identifyinrir?hTt^Pr/^^^ 3 
sticker on the product, either on the package oV on he ^r&te or tag^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 
the consumer that, this is a certified product, so that people win K somf 
reference as to where the food is coming from " ^ ^ 

sefreseafch^^^^ '''' mentioned his organization would like to 

1. Plant resistance to insects and diseases; 
bu;ingTilkv''' P"^"^"^^^^ crops-''Is the consumer buying food or is he " 

nnd^ a fnrm(T in ^tn Cruz Due to Te \}u!iBH ot^^^^ S"" -^^^e 

kindly ngrcwl to Bponk on very Bhort notice/ ' * Slewing. Mr. Brlcmont 
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^ Tiioinirlcal control of insects and diseases; 

^^s'l-ar^e scale compostf^i-cooperation with cities to recycle urban wastes ; 
e Packaging f;rades-"These have been based strictly on appearance, not on 

^S!;sumer"h^^^^^^^^^^^^^ farmer^"The more the consumer Unows,- 

the more they'll deinaiul hotter products." - 

Summary of Presentation by Cliff Humphrey* 
Ecology Action Kducational Institute 

"Society today has a hasic^ interest in its own destruction. Today we are 
interested^n one part of society, the farm. But we must recognize the rela- 
tionship of the farm in the context of the larger prohlems of society * * * 
fo make Lrf that doh't find ourselves in a self-contradictory or self- 

^^^^^SS = r»t^ t^e Of the earth's resources 

^"^/IjV^^e'SaSs^ Of farln lahor^whereas we 

used to have farm hands that lived on the land and were paid annually,, you 
now have Jontradt lahor, and so the person who owns the lam> vyants a mlui- 
mi^L amoun^^^^^^ hourly contracted lahor so there isn't the possihUity of doinfe 
• Uirfen^e memm^ or the soil conservation work that was done durmg the slow 

"^^Thl l^i::r^elt^^^^^^^^ it is oriented to the cities, haa heen 

extremely short sighted not to hgcome* involved in the hasic-issues of soil con- 
s™oZ S stop putUng"^ filth in the ^^i^^^the air will he clean; once 
we stor silting our rivers and filling them with dissolved solids, they will he 
clLn B^^^ all know, once the soil is gone, it is gone; and it takes a 

''""iJoZ^X niost hasi(S prohlem that we fade 

todaThoth in agriculture and in our society as a whole, is that the decision- 
makfng prVess Tone and the same with the capitalization process-^'Tf you 
?an't capitalize it, you can't do it. We are imposing man made institutions that 
are expedient for us- in the short run at -the expense of the long term henefits of 
bioloidcal Or natural systems • * ^ 

• « We have to develop the confidence that we can do social inventing with 
the same confidence that we can develop new equipment • • • We need social 
engineering oil the same scale as mechanical and scientific engineering. Of 
course, it is a political prohlem— you have the prohlem of the University Ijecom- 
inrinvolved in the political process-I don'i think we can avoid^that. I think 
we have to face thi? thing head on and apply the resources of the University 
that comes from the people in society to' design the kinds of changes that we 
must have to survive. L • 

''We must huild survival value into culture, and this will he doi\e in a very 
premeditated hnd planned manner." \, . rr.,A,,i,^..« ™ 

Acriculture's role in this is fundamental. According to Mr. Hunlnhrey, we 
ar^ now dependent on techniques that are exploitative of the land, tite farmer, 
'the farm worker, and the consumer. ^'Emghasis on efficiency is a trlip as we 
consider a more human oriented form, of agriculture and society." i 

**The dollar success of agriculture allows a familiar succession from the farm 
to urhan expansion, and then a very successful ring 6t retail estahlishments 
and service establishments for the farming community on the periphery of this 
urhan area, urban decay within the center of that urban' area as the ring 
x:ontinues to expand out into the farmland and then factories coming in and 
employing those who are available for a low hourly wage." 

• Mr Humphrov hns hpr»n aotfve In tho ecology movoment alncc ItR Inception. He was 
orlrfnally active In Berkeley, but onco h© got Ecology Aetlon going, be started think- 
• lng--'-Berkeley Ib kind of an anomaly beeaune any change PTogram notild happen in 
Berkeley bo we'll go somewhere else for a better test." He pieked Modesto and started 
the Ecology ActloA Edueatlohal Institute. - ^ 
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Mr. Humphrey now sees .this succession going on in the central valley— 
trucking firms Irom LA are requesting to move into Modejfto^It is cheaper to 
pave over some of the ^'fringe" farmland for the truckiifg operations than It 
is to pay the taxes in LA. . ?u 

"So^^in tlie move to decentralize agriculture — to have more small parcels, 
more owner operated parcels— we must exercise extreme caution o;r sach a 
policy will resu{t in massive urban sprawl. If we have people in Increased 
numbers moving 'back to the land Vith the same expectations of society today 
the movement will be a self:defeating one." '. 

Mr: Humphrey then commented on a project entitled "the metaboUsm ap- 
proach to environmental research," According to this theory, in . agriculture 
we liave to look at the basic- relationship between the fertile land where our 
habitat, is, the wuter. and the energy relationships. And we may have to de- 
sign new matrices of where people live, how they grow their food, and how 
they eat We may have to design new relationships to reach the values and 
goals we're pursuing without . continuing^some of the evils our society is 
• trapped in today. . 

* ♦ * We must move ahipad with a mininiuni of indebtedness and a maximum 
of sharing ♦ ♦ ♦ And so while we need new forms on the land in terms of new 
nmchines, alternative energy sources (such as methane), we also have to learn 
to maike do with a minimum amount of steel per person, a minimum amount of 
irrigtition pifte per acre, a minimum amount of horsepower per acre . . . ' 

* ♦ These are the kinds of questions we have to be willing to raise We 
have to organize ourselves perhaps into .new units to allow the success of 
smaller production units and maiitain a maximum number-, of acres in nro- 
duction." . . i ■ 

Summary of Presen-^Rtion by Robert van den Bosch* 
Division op Biological Control, UC Berkeley 

"t am a survivor . . . the going has been rough. In response to a recent 
articled wrote tor Organic Oardeninffi which evokM some of the most hor- 
reijdous tirades out of some of o^r farm advisors that I have ever read or 
witnessed, one farm advisor wrote me that wheix he had mentioned me to one 
of his entomologist friends, the response from the ientomologist was, Uf van den 
Bosch's stTentific integrity were to be measured on a scale of 1-10. his inteeritv 
would liave to be measured in ppm.' This is the kind of stuff I'm forced to 
take and I love it. I've got a retort coming up in Rodale Press- -if they publish 
i| in Organic Gardening Magazine. iliey'U have more guts than I do because 
«xe farm advisor pretty well runs down Rodale Press, but tlie name j)f the 
ling is "Bouquets from tne Penal Farm." , 
Dr. van der Bosch went on to say that the original charter of the- Uni- 
versity of California > is what gives it its uniqueness, and it worries him that 
this charter is being attacked. 

The issues! that he was concerned aboiit teii years ago at Riverside are lust 
now surfacing as issues for University involvement. *'I have referred to the 
Experiment Stations in the past as craven political places, and I don't back 
off from that opinion one bit. The agricultural colleges too often submit to the 
power of groups— the groups with political and economic power " 

As an example of this capitulation to-poweit, Dr. van den Bosch described 
annual meetings at UC Riverside where representatives of Sunkist came to the 
campu.s to see what was going on. Out of one of these meetings. Dr van den 
Bosch was/ ordered (through his department chairman via the dean) to stOD 
the work he was doing and devote full time to working on an aphid that 
transmits diseases to citrus. His refusal to do this was one of the thincs that 
led to his dismissal. ujul 
In regard to the recent law passed for licensing pest control advisors- Dr 
van den Bosch said that the University got involved when the Council of Cali' 
fomia Growers, scared because a better law almost got passed, risked th(- TTni' 
versity to write another law better suited to the interests of the Council-1 
another exa mple of the capitulation to the powers that be. It is Dr. van den 

« ^?"tt«*^«^£^?*^ I8ftn entomologist nnd Chnlrmnn of the Division of RIoloMPiii 

Control fit UC Berkeley. He ^as been associated with the pesticide Issue denllnff wlA, 

spite »H of the chemical Input; he Is also, working on a study of alternatlvrpeatlddeS 
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Bosch's ppinion that present law has set pest tontrol advisors bVck a 

^"'-As^'far as integrated control and biol(yjical 'control are concerned * ;„* ,^ve 
are makiJiL? headway, although there are people constant y harassing .us. 'a he , 
n?vi^nn' of Biolo-fcai Control has suffered the^ame budget cuts as the .rest of 
fheSersS s^^ of money they are getting is not all that great. 

■ • Some peo^^^^^^ that the research role of the College of Agiicultuuil bci. 
encirshmiW^ biit Dr. van den Bosch feels that the University 

- s l ould" role of watch dog. In other words if the Univers y do^sn t 
do agriculturalr^Search, we open a vacuum. The University is not fulfil ng its 
rol^it has traditionally sided with the powers that be. The University, ac- 

.cording to Dr. van den Bosch, should be the fair-minded element in the research. 

""^The mt»st crucial change that I can see in the University, of California's 
chancihc role ♦ ♦ ♦ is to change its posture. And if this doesn t happen the 
aKricultural colleges will be shut down, because the- public isnt getting nSuch 
out of them. There is the potential to do a ^refiit, deal of . sociological and 
ecological good within the fraineworlv of the. Division of Agricultural Sciences, 
.'as well as to increase product|ot^ efficiency. We need an overall .philosophical 
, chaugQ in the University." : '■ . . . . 

The Uni\'fersity will have to put its money where its mouth i,s,to baclv these 
changes financially. " . . 

■ Summary of Presentation by^ David I'alamante,* El RancUo del Sol 

When Kl naiicho del Sol began five years ago, they started analyzing .the 
kind.s of problems farm worlcers would face ten years after,- and how they 
could solve these problems. After having been involved ia several projects, 

♦ * we realized that we had to get part of the economic pie in the County. 
Some of the biggest industries in the Valley were located in Stanislaus County 
with more coming in' and fartn. workers had few choices — either go on welfare, 
migrate elsewhere, or fight the Teamsters or large conglonierates— to survive. 
Thus much of the energy of El Rancho del Sol was spent trying to survive; 
there was no time for research. "We haven't had the opportunity to utdize. 

. the University of California ♦ * ♦" ^ • 

One of the goals of El Rancho del Sol was to implement a corporation that 
woufd serve farm workers and. be run by the farm workers. The cooperative, 
started with 350 members— Chicaiios, Blacks, Okies. However, later each 
gnmp decided to organize its own economic base. '■ 

Although they had originally planned to begin with 200-300 acres of land, 
uiider the advice of ^Ir. Joe Yoiian, a small farmer in Stanislaus County_ for. 
over 40 3*ears, they detided to start. with a -smaller plot in order to learn 
and e<lucate themselves. about the problems tlicyy&ould face. Three years ago, 
with 20 families, they approached the Extensioif Service of Stanislaus County 
for assistance arid were met negatively. "They said we would never he able 
to organize ofirselves into a farm worker cori)orlition and do what w|. wanted 
to do ♦ ♦ Fa*rm workers of El Rancho del Sol were not able pf . get the' 
. necessary information for the Extension Service; however a JJC student work« 
ing in Stanislaus County was able to get assistance from Extension and do 
some of the necessary research. - 
They found a plot of land abandoned by the University of California, occu^ 
pie<l it developed it. and then went through the legal channels to acquire 
. tlie land. Tfiey now have it on il lease with an . option to .buy. But El Rancher 
del Sol encountered problems. "First, to be able to get the research that we 
needed done, we Iiad to have hearings ; we had to appear before 'the Senate 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor . . . and. wc testified to the fact that we 
just couldn't get any information . . . it^s, strictly the elite that get the re- 
> search; because of the politics involved. In Stanislaus County, the. large grow- 
ers, conglomerates and industries control the taxpayers* agencies. And we had 
no hdse^political or economical: So this gave us more reason to organize. 
We started reaching out to people who had more, j contacts and little more 
political infiucnce than we did. We went before various senators, congFcsamen, 

• Dnvlrt Tnlnmonte \fi thp PreRldent nnd one of the foundprs of El Rnncho. dol Sol, a 
coonorfttlvp fnrniing enterprise comprised' of about' ten famlllca of fnrm work background 
In Keyes- Califprnin. , 
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. assemblymen, and local legislators to protest and coraj)lain lUmut tiie way 
we were treated by the Extension Service. It came out in a public debate 
betu-een the director of the E>itension Sernce and myself in the papers and 
continued for about three weeks, until finally I got a letter of apology from 
him bt^cause of the Senate SuJ)coniniitte,e hearings. Since then, we've had a 
good relationship workijig wit* them. I'm trying to point out the kind of 
l)olitieal pressure it took for us to organize ourselves and show tiiat we also 
had some political clout in the County." ' 
There were other problems: Last- year, everything planted hv Kl- Ranclid 
/ flel hoi wa.M organic, Imt because of the: organic proces.s and lackof informa- 
tion, the crops were, late and they didn't get the best prices. This year/tb 
nvoid this, they planted earlier; but as. a result got insects, s() of tiie cfop 
js organic and Ms is nat. Mr. Talainante emphasized the fact that informati(m 
from the Extension Service^-coiild have helped -to prevent' this. Hut thev gained 
experience. , . * . ■ . 

-If the Tniver.sity of California would wcirk in conjunction -with the farm 
workers and help with research, then the consumer would get the end- result 
of better products, saving, and most important, the concerii that the i)e<)ife 
themselves are getting tlib best product. But instead, this (information) goe9 
to the power elite, the elite societji And whether we caii change this structure 
^or not, I don't know,- hut we're doing it on our own. Wre not waiting for 
the;. Iniyersity to change tlie structure or to deal witli .)ur problem^ l)ut 
• It would .have helped; what has taken us five, years to acconiph.sh could 
have. h(M?n done iii one with the re.search you have available here " 

••.None of'thLs wealth, none of this researcfc lias gone out to tlie'i)eooIe 
themselves I don t know Whether wo can clumge tlii.s, hut, I do know that it's 
going 0 take more than just tlie people in this room ami more than lust 
discussion. heres going to have to be some .political muscle, legar action 
and Uie kinf^of work we're doing.*' Mr. Talamante stressed the importance of 
organizing a coahtion of - small farmers and farm workers and other groups 
negle<-ted by X^niversity research ; a coalition of those with practical experience 
and those with technical konwledge. * ai fAiieiieiice 

. According to Mr. Talamante, research alone is not sufficient. We need to 
asic, - v. : what kinds of actions can we take to implement tlie>research''» ' 
you have millions of dollars of . research . . . but when vou'i* reX to -im: 
plement if, the powers that be come down on you. It's goinA t()take more 
than being in. one room« and biking about it; we're all goiAg to have to 
organize . . . not just the social problems, but we also have tV look at the 
marketing problem. Who- controls the markets? TVho makes tlii money' We 
o me bott m '""^"^ '''' ^^^'^ ^^^^^ "'^ ^^""^ agriculture-jfrom th^ top 



The University started v with being: concerned about humail . beings but 
somehow or another got away frOm It, and now we have to ^ng it back 

0 the people. And we can do it, but we have' to^ work together /o undLtand 
the problems that each of us faces and how to deal with^hem/ """^'^^^^"°/. 

Summary of Presentation by Jerry Kresy,*. Con^sumer Cdj^ of Berkeley 

V * ^\^' ^^^^^ know" that, the consumer pays /l the bills ♦ ^ ♦ 

whether you^re- wealthy or Xvhether you're poor ♦ * ^ w/ther it g^^^^ 
University grants, taxes, welfare, tax. write:otfs-for all j7tWs tl e consume? ' 
pays the bills. If they don't pay for it. in the marketer Vr^^^ 
m the second way I'll give yom a classic example :,^e the S. can made 
of metal, you can't use the damn thing->-all you can-do is put it on the s^elf 
nrinl? f '^^' P^^^^ Yon also pay much o the agrrcult^^^^^^^^ 

1 w "^'^^ r^,^"" smog, air or water pollution ♦ * * CheaS 
is not the value; much of the time we think how can we get it cheaper 

We pay he secondary prii^es, the prices that ecology groups have to try to 
go^ around add clean up~plastic and cans and glass^ and so for^h * ♦ ♦?' 

^Ir. Kresy, ^explained that, the idea that large .supermarkets are the most 
efficient way , to distribute food is not true. '^Wny peopU w^^^^^ '^.^0^^^ 
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■food conspiracies kngw^^I^ you. can gfet food much x-heapcr than in any. 

^^He^wcut^^ to say that the consumers in tlie Bay Area have advUntages 
over people in Sacramento or Modesto. "You're subsidizing us; you're paying 
more for the smiie products than \ve*re paying , in the Bay Area, and this 
doesn't involve the price dlfferentiar or that the crop may bcv closer to you. 
You're subsidizing us bet^ause at this time, LuekSafe is in the process of 
attempting tO' squeeze out of the marketing business the small independent 
chains and independent) grocery stores. Xlie way they're doing it is a differ- 
eiitial pricing structure • * * Safeway has different prices in different areas 
for the same product." ^ ^ 

♦ ♦ Differential pricing is a way to mak^ *it impossible for marketing 
co-ops to have a marketing situation j\vhere you're going to have a fair deal." 
Mr. Ki-esy explained that even a Imrge co-op like that in Berkeley cannot 
compete with Safeway becauser.Safeway is big enough that they can maintain 
low prices in the Bay Area an^onake up for it in other .areas. 

« « conspiracies ♦ ♦ * liren't changing agribusiness ;' it isn't changing 

the political structure ; *HTi*at it is essentially saying is, *I can do better for 
myself if you and I work together.' You get into buying clubs, and the same 
kinds of things are in operation. But if you get into urban co.ops, you can- 
begin to educate people ♦ ♦ ♦ you can take a, little pifece *of the dollar * * * 
and use it for educational purposes or maj-be even for legislation. You can 
support oth^^r co-ops afid farm. grbups (Berkeley co-op- uses tohly UFW lettuce) 
* ♦ * You can do this stuff if you're big enough ; it doesn't matter what you" 
do if you are small. In . the begliining have to be small to learn and 
grow, but if your.j^oal is to tak§ care of yourself ♦ ♦ * tUat's .all you'll 
take care oY.". ♦ - < ' . . 

Summary of I^RESENTATiopy* by Sheldon Greene, ♦• Center for 'RuRAt. Studies 

Mr. Greene began hi^fifprb^jMSSon,^^ describing the enormity of the task 
involved in attempting io change aii institution like* the University of Gal- 
ifornia;. He 'then .talked about some of the ^'predicaments" in rural Ato'erica v 
f6i"vyhieh the University can be held responsible. 

/' '•♦^'5 ♦ the University has been very successful in encouraging productivity 
tn "apiculture * ♦ ♦ this productivity has had a technoliigical and research 
component which has led to capital intensivity versus ;iabQi:^ihten8ivity in 
California, and to a great .extent, American agriculture, Th^T'^mpact of this, 
combined with other forces— government policifes, tax t)olicies — haveJed to the 
loss of family farming. To jump over California ♦ ♦ to New Jersey, which 
is known in . the East . as th&,.Gai:den State, which supplies this great urban 
megalopolis with a lot of its Vegetables ♦ in the 20 years between 1950 

. nnd 1970, New Jersey has^^bst 2/3 of Its.-family farmers, and 1/3 of . its farm 
land due to^ a variety of factors. This, despite. the emphasis on productivity 
and" capital Intensivity or perhaps as a result of these factors, which aref 
to a large extent, the ou^Ut of this ftnd similar land grant institutions. -The 
alternative to the productivity is thilt we've suffered as consumers from tb^ 
poor quality of nicrchandise provided from the^ greater emphasis on the ^ap- 
pearnnce of it, rathef than the nutrifiontfl Value rbf it. Ahd we've also sus- 
^ tained an Ironic, but .Inevitable, increase in cost . for this food which has 
less n^i^lityt much of the co.st attributahle to the Secondary questions of 
distribution of merchandising * * * . 

♦ ♦ the attrition of the familj; farmer and with that noneoraitant attri- 
tion of independent businessmen in the smifU communities who have had this 
symbolic relationship with the family ..farmers in the ou|:|ying regions, and 
alonjg with this/ the loss of the farm worker's mean income — his miserable 
income because he's been displaced , by the farm machinery and , the lack of 
an altemati.ve in the rura-l. economy for him ♦ ♦ ♦ and with this, has come 
a cioncentratioa of ownership of land in" rural America ♦ ♦ ♦ by absentee con- 
glomerates. And along with • this, concentration, has been tax loss farming 
and ownership of land by any number of syndieffltes that are npn-agrieuiturally 
based ♦ ♦ ♦ and along with tliis has come ijhe concept of vertical integra- 
tion of corporations which are not only fariping, but doing, the marketing, 
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with the luonopolisUc considerations, the . concentration of the market in tlie'^ 
liaiids of the feiy, the iueyitable increase in price which comes witli .oligopoly 
aud monopoly. And witli that has come environmental degradation * * » the 
. depletion of single resources, the degradation of the soil, the exhaustion of 
It with nitrates, pesticides and water as well. And for all of this a coii- 
tinual poor returu on the invest of the farmer, the farmer's capital invest- 
meiK, .so-his beneUt hy and large has not been .commensurate with the increase 
la prx)duetivKy. He's driven to have, a larger and larger farm to make a 
.'. decent returu for himself because he neeils more acre.-ige and more produc- 
- tiou ♦ .» ♦ And tinally, the bureaucratization of marketing, extensive controls 
how ^-ou package, the appearance; of things, just make if harder for the 
• small man * * * 

"What can we do? Several of us in this room had a series of meetings and 
developed some fairlr detailed recommendations, which one day * * ? we'll 

. present to the Board of Regents and inevitably to the legislature * * * We do 
need, to make the University accountable for its research to .the same extent 
that any new plant today has got to account to the public * * • to show timt it ■ 

. i.s Ip the publip interest and will not harm the public before it can be built We 
also need to have the University consider the secondary considerations ' sec- 
ondary attributes of research and to. weight those costs, soci.il and economic 
costs before engaging in research. » » » Certainly, we have to make the Uni- 
ver.sity concentrate much more than a token response on elevating that segment 
of the rural society which has been, so ajliused by the productivity emphMis of 
the i>ast several decades-that. of course,tis tJre family farmer, the farm worker 
other people who are dependent on ti'fe farm economy In the rural areas' 
including the urban consumer. ureas, 
viewing our relationship to. the University in a vacuum is 
somewhat quixotic, because really, the lesson of the University's orientation 
toward the agribusmess interests * * V reflects that there's much more thaH 
Just our common interest, our common concern, our formulation of intelligent 
recommendations that's at stake * * * Obviously, what's needed is one or ^re 
vehicles of political power which is based upon a broad popular coalition 
of people wlio can get together and recognize that their common needs are in 
a certain vein and articulate: these in a concrete way, and then stimcture aS 
organization n such a way that they can make their interests known to the 
existitag poliUcal leaders, and to new people that they might • elect who are 

.as l,eholden to that constituency as many of the othL SicaV ^^6^ are 
beholden to our ndversanes today. The.idea with which we should alT probabll 
go away from th^ conference is the importance of political power if ttere's 

Jnrnfn P°^" relationships in rural CaU- 

fornia and rnral America. .And this requires an economic base, not just an or- 
ganizational base • V* Obviously the economic base that agrlbu8"ness has 
legitimizes their claims with the University, wfth the politLi™nnr als^ 
gives them the money, the tax contributions ti say, 'we have a right to Lda^ 
. peSe -V*' '' '^''""^ '° the exc^l^L of^other 

WOBKSHOP ON ALTEBNATIvgs TO THE AOBIBUBINEBB METHOD OF FABMINO 

(By Henry Esbe,nshade) 
^. The workshop began with a discussion on the methods of organic agriculture ' 
^J^^if'^i'*,^ ""J that agribusiness owned the best lands, S o'^lyS^^ i/ss 
minerally rich so 16 were available. to the small farmers. This 1^ to the nues- 
tion of soil nutrition, cro?. rotations, and green manures plus comrosting There 
r.l,t„"^f*''P'*''f feasibility of the process of Qhanginra faL from 

^P^m , '1 Th^r^ Jta mpch back yard experience with raS bi?t 

very little is known about •the, larger operations. saraens, nut 

Wendell Lundberg of the .l^ational Farmers Organization and an organic 
rice farmer, spoke of his 3,0Q0-acre fann, and how little sui)port he wariiven ' 

Ine Mr T^,nH?f^. 1° ''"f <=0''Ception of what, organic farmers are do- 
hmV ; I'undberg's farm is succfessful and points optimistically to the feasll 
bility of .such farming, but he is well aware of tlTe piblems which other fam 
vo c"r?he' rea^faJmeT toHn'^^'^ Btrongly that tL public Ts not Sng ™e 
pe!^in^[^in'2e madra^^il^^ ^'"^"^'^ " . ^^ort^ - . 
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Bernard Bricmont of California Certified Organic Farmers supported this 
discSon with accounts of farmers whom he .is certifying: Many Qu^tions. 
were raised concerning this process of certifict^tion and ifc-^as Pomted out 
thiit the UC system surely must.be able to assist in the determinat on of the 
factors >fr1i'ich influence the organic content of soils. Farmers want to learn 
what they can from those who have the research facilities. ^ . 

DiSCHfcsion moved into the tax question as somebody brought out the ques- 
tionahleWononiics of the small farming operations in ^ the state. In response, 
I)r Paul S Tavlor Professor of Economics at UC Berkeley, discussed the re- 
forms of the New Deal, reforms which the people did .not support, and as a 
result failed. The ^'machinery" closeil down due to lack of knowledge in the 
cnnniunity. -It is j)roi).er to speak of tjlie responsibility of UC, but also the role 
of the pe<)ple must be considered." : { ■ ^ ^ ■ ^ , 

David Talamante of El Rancho d^vjSol spoke of his efforts to organize the . 
sm'ill fiirniers, and the estai)lislnnent fef a farm worker -s lobby in Washhigton 
with hopes for the estublislnm»nt of a biink for loans to small farming operations. 
Others actively joined in the discussion of how to go about organizing political 
actiuii^ with the conelusicm being thati'jin organization was certainly ^needed to 
take into account tlie wide variety of (problems all of them faced. It was sug- 
gestctt that a series of similar rolifereiices of farmers' be held to organize and 
define in defail the probleih areas which' could be dealt with. A Jong discussion 
ensued on. the strategies of power, the history of rcfonps (for the people or for 
the governuientV). Who can we go to in the. UC system to research a problem? 
An' alternative to agri-business is power. Small farming^is poor business today. 

Ill the conr.se of this discussion. Dr. John HadiSon.of the^ Department of 
Eiivirorimcntal Horticulture spoke .of a friend hi the Midwest who organized a 
iniin!)Or of his neighbors and their friends to actively piirsue lowering their 
produetioh Costs bv implementing organic principles, technological exchanges, 
and cooperation. He pointed out that four calories of fossil -fuels are needed to 
produce one calorie of . food, which is hardly efficient in comparison to the wTlrk 
undertaken in implementing other forms of energy in the production of organic 
foods. Deficiency should iiOt. be monetary, but. iiisteiid, measured by the people 
producing, on tlie hind. It can , be done most efficiently if . we begin to use our 
resources, . * -» 

Mr. Bricmont spoke of the urgency in marketing foods directly from the 
-farmer, 'thus eliminating the middleman (brokers, etc.), who cater to the large • 
supermarkets, finding, loopholes and getting around the marketing organizations 
in power,, The University must und^rstan^ the parameters of the problem— 
an analysis of the svstem and an alternative direction for the small farmers' 
"was called for. There was interest in the alternative marketing -sy'stem currently 
in operation in Europe called Demeter, which is the arm of the Bio-D^nanilc 
farming .system in those countries. The worK of Dr. Pfelffer in this field was 

• mentioned alop}? with names of other Europeans who had spent many years in 
the early pSrt of this century attempting to deal with the approaching chemical 
revolution. 

Mr^ Lundberg spoke of 'the catfish he raised,, and how they were sold to the 
public with :no inspection of their toxicity, irrespfectlf e of the chemicals which 
. could have been applied to regions surrounding the ponds, or the actual nutri- 
ents corisuine<l by these fish, The overall reaction was a demand for greater re- 
search' Into the- meaning of quality foods versus the chemically "fertilized prb- 
d0ctlon orientation todajtr-the health' of the people and of the soils which ' 
produce for them. There must be a medium of communication between such 
farmers who are truly concerned with these problems, bu^ who do "not fit Into 
the backyard Rodale. Organic 'Gardening programs as they exist at present. 
Once again, the need for research Into fanning organically was emphasized. , 

Dr. Robert van den Bosch of tlie Dlvlsilon of Biological Control, .UC Berkeley, 
.spoke of the work of the Biological Control laboratories In Albany. Although he , 
did not fe^ that this work directly benefited small farmers or organic farmers, 
he did feel that they could iltlllze the resources by organizing and presenting- 
inputs for Research Into the problems which faced them. Dr. van den Bosch 
mentioned that the funds for the work of the laboratories are' severely limited 
by the ^State, and also by^ the large cotton and alfalfa lobby groups vfno have 
the capital to support Research for their Interest groups. Much work has been 

• done, and he saw no reason why Integrated control systems. couW not be* worked 
out for a wide variety Of crops. Once aga-ln the question of organizing small 

' ■ ' %■ f 
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. farmers and organip people to lobby for their interests in UC research came up- 

'. The bij; growers lof alfalfa, cotton and decidtious fruit have heeij^very,active4ii 

V^s uDDorting this research. Dr. van den Bosch aid not beHeveiliat they were iili- 
prfrting totally new. ideas, in farming, but that their prineil/le concern was to 
maximize the benefits Of;the iijputswhich the farmer couldlsupply in terms^of 
his soil jnfinagement and such other inter-related faotorsJlHc estiifiates that 
integrated control would reduce^ by 75% the pesticide costmjji cotton, and he 
held similar predictions for alfafa and deciduous fruits, QRcluding citrus— 
Which alk.m^ns savings to the, farmer and Consumer. Yet coiinnunication of 
thi.s kncfwledge to the farmers was exceptionally difficult due to the harassment 
of fund ctit-backsi 'nnd the great domination of agribusiuess pesticide salesmen 

' who cost the public some $25 million a year, to adverti.se their products: He 
sn|)ported the work of the certified organic fanning movement, and felt that 
it ^vasii step towards a greater; understanding of the parameters of probleins' 
todayt;^* Perhaps we can one day reach this pestit'ide free environment ideal 
which they profess . . ..perhaps an insurance program against pesticides or 
subsidies for non-chemical usage." He did not feel that reduction in our pesti- 
cide use would cut hack the food production as. drastically as some Farm 
Bureau members think. • . ' » 

It was..tj3C^ , concensus of ^lie members of the workship that there is. a great 
. need ^^>4!:^b(!^)e rati oh t() provide inputs into this area of research, especially tUe 

, ei-ononiics of such an alternative to chemical agriculture, and the need to inte- 
grate competent, people within the University fo eiDciently u.se the resources 
. which arc available for research;. UC could provide services which the public 
needs', hut the ixi format ion is not getting out. 

Again, members of the workship voiced their inter^\st in the formation of a 
pf)litical lobby, as farm advisors were not adequately sharing the kdowledgc of 
the University with the itubliQ. Only thniugh pressiffe could El Riincho del Sol 
succee<l in getting a farm advisor to assist them. It was felt that the.-UC fafhi. 
sulvisors :,were unable to deal with the divcKsity of problems confrontiujT the. ' 
group, and for that reason, several private groups have begiiji consultation— 
Biccau. Vitova Insectaries and the Association of Applie<t Insect Ecologistics 
were cited. Dr. van den Bosch ^elt'that any otlier gri)ai)s had better he cheeked 
through his offices before they could be trusted in pest control. Organic farming 

' is considered:a chaltenge to1:hc establishment, as a threat to free enterprise and 
a conspiracy of the eco-freuks ugjiinst the vested interests of chemical; indus- 
tries which allow for the safe production of foods in California. 

So.ended ,the workshop. Small farmers, organic fanners, farm worker co-ops, 
and a I>ig rice grower sliared similar concerns that this issue of the research 
responsiI)ilities of the UC system be defined and directed to supi)ort their inter- 
ests in sur\'ival. It is a good beginning. 

■ ■ ' ' " ' . ■ ■ ^" ■ 

.Workshop on. Alteenative Technologies 
^•i . . (By Jon Hammond) 

Tif^ first topic of discussion in this workshop was liethaue production. Cliff 
Humphrey of the Ecology Action Educational Institute said that urban methane 
generatifni could, help -sui^ply the needs of counties pre.sently on fi gas ration. 
- While all phl)lic works projects are in jeopardy, at the same time, tons of leaves 
that could be converted iuto.methanc are being buried. The replacement of gas 
with methane will not corl^e overnight. Because digested sludge must be dried 
before it is pni back th\ the land, it was suggested that composting might be a 
better methf)d. of producing a soil conditioner. 

In regard to energy conservatirtn,- the following cpiestion arose :.Vhich has 
tho most effect on soil structure, (1) using organic matter on the. soiKto feed " 
soil organisms to rcstnicture the soil, or (2) Using organic matter for methane, 
production to fuel tractors to turn the soil? As no one present knew the answer, 
Cliff Humphrey felt it was the t.fpe of research the College of Agriculture 
should dirt^t its attention to. This is especially important in view of the pres- 
ent energy crisis. - 

.Profes.sor Robert: van den Bosch of the Division of Biological Control,* T^C 
. Berkeley, sta'ted : "We .should begin building a backlog of techniques that- do- 

not require energy inputs if the species is t6 survive. The government should' 
• support the research of organic gardeners instead of working solelv on how 

to grow a more efficient rutabaga." ^ - V» ■ ' 

. ' ■ ■■ ..; ■ ■ , ■ ^- . ■ ■ ' ". ■ . 
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The next topic of (lisciissi6n was solar 'energy. Jon Hammond of the Depart- 
ment of 'Environmental Horticulture observed that it is ironic that peak energy 
use comes durinp the summer even tijough we have very coOl nights. Unfor- 
tunately, our style of arctitectur.e is not suited to this 'climate. Teople are so 
accustomed to air conditioning that they don't eVen close thi^ir drapes when the 
sun is shining in the windo>y'. Many people have lost contact with the realities 
of the environment that alirrounds them. 

Somebgdy asked wheUier .solar energy can be^^sed for coolLag^^stems in the 
snmmor. According to Pran Vohra, there have been several aitenii>ts to do this, 
including^pne utilizing salts that melt when warmed, /ml then release the heat 
when they recrj'stalize. . * * ^ 

, Another System concerns storing heat, Jon Hammond told of 'staying in a 
ouse in New Mexico that used 55-gallon drums full of water to store heat. 
The aouth wall of, the liou.se was made of glass with a movable panel for 
insulation outside. Inside, the wall was. lined with barrels of wa^er. During 
the day; the panel was lifted tQ allow the sun to heat the barrels, ana at night, 
the panel w:is 4)ulled over the ghiss wall to protect the heat from re-radiating 
outward. This system can w^rk in reverse during the summer. 

The third topic of discussion concerned the. use 'of ir\fiurance to supplant 
pesticides. Accorsding to l>r. van diMi Bosc-h, only about 15% of tlio crops arc , 
threatened by insects. If we insure the farmer for the full value of his crop 
agj\iijst loss to insects, the farmer won't have to spray since spraying is only 
a form of insurance anyway.. This approach can both save the farmer money 
and protect the environment. However, it is difficult to get the farm advi.sors to< 
accept new ideas such as this. There is' also • a big problem with pesticide 
siilesmen convincing the farm advisors tx) use' unnecessary pesticides. . 

Discussion moved toward the University, and it was agreed that tlie Uni- 
versity' must modify the direction of its research. to meet the new demands 
l)lace<l on it by society, Victor P. Osterli, Prograiii Leader, Agricultural Kxten- 
sion Service, stated that the College is clninging and attacking environmental 
problems. For example, they are working witli the California Department of 
Water Resf)nrces to develop a comprehensive state-wide water plan. 

Jim Vlaniis of the Department of Soils and Phlnt Nutrition, ^^^C Berkeley, 
exptainfd that the University originally- started out fulfilling the mandate ()f 
the Morrill Act to "serve. thp. people." In the 1800's, one-half of tlie population 
consisted of small farmers. The University began changing after World .War II 
when the incori)oration of California farming started accelerating, ftnCl agri- 
culture was shifting in the direction of agribusiness. Big farms gave money ftft 
research; the i^mall t'armc<rs did not. . * ' . 

But 'm)w, other segments of the population are developing their own power; 
An example of the coming change is some new courses being given^one is 
called "Urban Garden Ecq|ystcms." It fs at the opposite end from agribusiness. 
The students are interestecl in it in terms of getting out of .the rat race and 
they get an integrated way' of doing things^growing their own food without 
chemicals, etc. . 

It may be tii'at as we enter a period of enery scarcity, the small farmers may 
he able to produce cheaper food. The pesticide and energy^ crises seem to go 
agailist the corporate farmers. . « • . . 

, . Workshop ON Paths Out of Poverty ''^ \ 

(By Geoff Allen) ^ ' . 

Tlie niembers of this . workshop were 'riiostly from universities and public 
agencies. They wer^ therefore well placed to determine what actions tlie Uni- 
versity could realistically tmdertake. .Conspicuously absent were th^ farm 
workers. However, the workshop members had heard the letter from Jim 
Horgan, Ileseavch Director for the; United Farm Workers, which elofm^ntly 
expressed that group*s position, and much of the workshop discussion der 
veloped from the main points jn tljat letter. / . 

Tliis work.*<hop, then, conrentrnted on the most significant ideptiflahlo group- 
farm workers— while recognizing that there were also otiier neglected rural 
groj^ : e.g., small fannei's. We cencentrated'qn the most visible part of the 
. pn4)iem — technology — especially the impact of mechanization. 
^DisetissiDn led the grotip to. the position that we must accept the fact that 
we live, in a technologically ba.sed society,' that the clock cannot he put back. 
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and that technical ol^anges, although contrQllable. will continue, to occur what- 
ever action the , University does or does- not take.^ Most of the changes we 
regunjas 'progress' have come about through research industry, ratlier than 
in We University, ancT this situation will -iikely continue. Hewever, some dis- 
cussants felt that much more control of both tlie rate and' direction of tech- 

v nical change than presently exists was possible tind desirable.. 
>• lakmg a 'historical perspective, the group believed that 50. to 75 years ago, 
the A^-rienltural Kxperiinent Station was fnlfilUng the role anticipated by the 
sponsors of the Hatch Act: it was providing services to most of the people, 
since the rural popiilation comprised a large part of (he total. 

• • 'A;is rohlizLHl hy the workshop participants was that thc cluim of im- 

partiality in University research is a myth, but a myWi still believed bv many 
researchers M ml erne which needs to be demolished if a redirection of the work 
of .the Agricultural l':\i)erinient Station is to occur. * 

The group concludea tlmfe the rate and direction of technological progress 
was relatively Immune from the actions of the University, Hnit that^as a publicly 
supportwl institution, the . University diil not appear to be meeting its respon- 
sibilities of serving all the people. Such responsibility requires resolving con- 
flicts between the needs of conflicting groups, and establiahinij.what constitutes 
de.Mrable distributions of wealth iietwecn these groups-both difficult iudg- 
mental problems. ' v jiv*^, 

Accepting that technical changf will- result in'coiitinual displacement of work- 
ers with low productivity, the workshop moved to the next problem: what to 
nL^"',/^'^/*'''*^,"^^"^^" ^^^"J^*^ ealifomia who will not i.e needed^ on the 
agticiiltiiral work force-most; of them farm workers (rather than small farm- 
ers). Under present conditions, they must either migrate out: of the countryside 
often merely transporting the prbblem, or exist ou welfare uiiLr^siae. 
..J his .problem was discussed in two parts: 

1. Haw can the Uifiversity'aid the workers -left behind in agriculture' 
Uow can the University help the pieople being pushed outs' ' ' 

Atd for icorkcrs left hchiml. For farm workers to' be successful in their fight 
for jnereased wages amt other benefits, they, need to orgaiii'/e.' This, was force- 
fnll> s ated ami readily reeogniz^. Workers need both economic and political 

One (luestion was-ho\y much can Uie University assist in unionization since 

this IS no considered- a: typical University activity? However, to the surprise 

M "t^^ out. that' we huve a model from an earlier pS- 

r^nn"o'7'*^-' ' '^^V" '"^^^"^ the Farm Bu^eaus. These .were desired to 

hiT fho^''".'"'' ercMips so that the University could communicate with ' 

wi^h ./n .^r^o f'' r ^^^^-^^'^ University should not communici^te ■ 

witu and scire farm worker groups. ' ' ■ ■ 

_Soine discussion: developedon the possibilities for a stable work force Oiilv 
pi ven farm; tins would require designing a mix of crops and techniques whtet't 
J^ould require the same ariw.ntr;of labor. throughout the year As a loS' 
t ™'o ""J '"n", P'-fleiKT of mlgrafaqn nnd seasonal labo>- requlreST'' 
1 appeared deal, Clearly it. is a neglected area o# research. And'at nresent 
there is no inuentive for a grower to adopt such-a schd.uf: asUlS from the 
desirabi Ity to bhve a regular group of workers to turn to. Xegisla on would be 
needed .to create variable taxes or' wage rates depen^lent oh whe her1;lie-W 
ployment period was by the day. week, mokh, or year. . ' 'l:'^ 

. . At this, po ut, we .usked whether the existing agricultural extension <:ervlcp 
could he modiGed to, ser.'e both workers an^d grofers. It wL rSnize!" H^^^^ 
the extension .service had done well in . reaching a particular seginent of ncH ' 
oulture and that tho^ thinking of extensionjagents was cTrLtfyTeareS aS 
those lines. To ask these agents to serve frirm workers would lie Sir^ them 
to serve groups with conflicting. interests,, aid the Workshop felt th.'^the only 
sol vtion wou d be to set up a parallel ar.A of the extens on se.-vfce ' On thf 
other hand, there seemed to he no. great pfoWem" in getting extension a" ents 
to serve cooperatives of former farm workers (discussed below)' These weJe 
not Seen to be in conflict withjither growers - ^f^^^ ^^"^^ 

Help for people being pushed out. Unionizkion can also assist workers beimr 
disp aced, althongh this specific topic was uAt considered. Theil was loL .Us 
cushion on whether unionization promotes .Lclmnizatibn or vice ver^ with 
.wa's^'^Si^i'tiTt inechanizatioj; was occurring Ina S(Jtion 




One route for displaced workers has been the cooperativp or communes. 
La Cfcoperatlva Campesina was cited as an example. Those in. the group fa- 
miliar with this C5>ilcept regarded it'^s a short-term approach: At present, it 
appears to be tl^ only answer to lack of planning for redevelopment at th.e 
motional , or regioWal lejcels. rPfe heard of the approach of several European ^ 
- countries toivards>lanni|ig on a national* scale so that new factory locations | 
.would be in areas of locaD unemployment. . . 

The j\-orkshop partici/ants concluded that the single most effective action 
the University : could take was what is termed i\ **so(;ial impact statement." 
Thus, iu'the same way that companies are required to file environmental impact 
statements before they undertake any new building, workers in thO/agricultural 
experiment station would be required to file a social impact statement beforp 
they started a new research project. It was not thought that these >yould lie 
any more accurate thau environmental impact statements. However, by speci- 
fying which groups of people must be considered and what possible outcomes 
must be evaluated, the requirement of a social impact statement would exert 
• considerabre infiuences on the thinking of all of lire I'esearchers in the agri- 
. cultural experiment station. And that is the only way in which it will change. 

Workshop oJl Alternative Markets and Consumer Needs* 

(By Marshall Hunt) ^ 

To tb# ben^t of this workslfo](), there, were representatives of all sides of 
the question who approached the sessions with a, healthy combination of a 
desire to'^ cooperlfcJifi^with others to explore new areas of activity, while at the 
.same time ke^iYig in mind for themselves, and the group what , the needs of 
tlipir respective groups are. ■ - 

The uio.st Important outgrowth of this workshop was the idea of an Office of 
Alternative Markets In formalin. The seed from which the idea grew Was the 
information from Floyd Aflen\f California Certified Organic farmers regard- 
ing a similar office Avliich was set in I^enus.vlyanla. Howard'-fJcHultz's (Depart- 
ment of Consumer Sciences) description of the University's problem with tli^ 
communication of tlie wealth of infonuation that currently .exists in the UC 
system made the discussion substantive in nature. . 

(Hveri' thty^pre.seut .^ftjmtiou tlinft people who have been outside the Univer- 
sity >;nminstre7im. of research do. not have the contacts necessary to get the 
in folrm at ion that they need and is available, and given the fact that for a 
variety of reasons, (for example, the fact that professors do not get credit 
in the'reVie.W ]>rocess for publications in the Extension Bulletin) that infomm- 
tion (jif a, problem-solving nature is not published, the charge of the newly 
' (Tea fe(J <) Rice of Information would be to gathi*r from the sources. at hand the 
inflJr^Viatlfm requested by individuals. This would: require a stable budget to 
hire *a fli rector, clerks, liaison people, and persons who could communicate with 
acadenii Claris, farmers, consumers, etc. It would be appropriate that the Office 
•be funded by the University through its Cooperative -Extension Service so long 
as it does not become captive to the present special interest grower groups or 
the interests of agribusine.«J.s. . ' . 

There was some disagreement about the Office's position With respect to 
i-eflirecting. University research. Roger Jflillyard of The Uald, ah Alternative 
nmrketing concern, expressed concern that researcil would be u.sed as an ex- 
cuse for non-action. Marshall Hunt of the Davis Environmental Councir held 
that the Office by. reason of its intimate contact with a new constituency would 
be in an excellent po.sltion to know what research 'was needed and thus should < 
be in the position to act> not just advise and recommend to some higher author- 
ity. After more dlscu.ssion, it was. nbted that the apparent*, disagreement was 
one of timing, and it was agreed that for the firsi; two years, the Office's major 
task would be coordinating the existing information. 

The conference program ll.stetl five topics of Interest in the Alternative 
^Markets urea. The • facilitator surveyed tho.^ in attendance and the topic 
markers for non-agribusiness produce was one which drew the most respon.se. 
It whs recojcmlzed that a thorough discussion of this topic would necessarily 
lead the group into the other topics listed. The definition of agribusiness* was 
dpbatetl with the concensus being that size alone did not mean anything, but 
rather it is whether or not the farming operation itself Is owned by those othet 
than the farmer or farmers themselves. This definition was not held to he com-. 
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pU-te, but rather it settled tlie issue that the size of the operation is not as im- 
I)ortaiit as who o\vniu>nd operates it. It was a matter of empliasisthat a good 
(leiU. of the concern of the group was about the small producer \sho must sell 
eveiy thing he produces at the best price in order to survive. 

RoKer Hillsiml, brought up a case where. a grower could have used the assist- 
l^"^ , K.,^^'^ :^^^^?.^fyj^ Service in learning how to grow ix' crop organically, 
iloyd A len of California Certified Organic Farmers was very interested in 
the problems of small organif: farmers with ilackaging, so that the crop will 
be accepted on the market and sell at a healthy rate. -The problem of the small 

• ffiiy knowing what the consumer prefers at a particulat moment in time is an 

University could pursue. There are various systems via- 
ble and in development 'for packaging and preserving prodnceas it is picked, . 
ilsora J"" that, which only the huge agribusiness operations can 

,..,'^^1°,' 'Ssue 'hat^came up throughout the day was that of legalized waste 
• • ,n ../m^"" of produce by the various croD allotment hoards and agrU 

1^ r inT ^^.k"^"' '^.j'*-'™^ apparent that one of the ureas of concern of 
wv^-fThntn^nr '^"^1^ ""7^"' ^'^ ""^ interpretation and revision as neces- 
f.vfl • ">e fcomplex arid confusing agricultural codes. Those of the group with 
, experience jn these matters thought that if the people of the state only knew 
•a a wrrte'n rv^^ they would push for change because it is the consume^ 
f,^„? 1."* "''^ unnecessary waste of good food.. It was noted 

that the present confusion works to give those who could afford an att™ 
?iJ^i« .""/^r'f^!- "'^ '^^'""''"B """J proces.sing companies ™ 

M„ .""'m '" "^e {letriment of the farmer wht 

is delivering ins goods. Just before the lunch Leak, there was a Bengal 

Tht",''' c'M^-'f P"'"""^' 'r"""^ '"^ Should be at the nfeeting 

Ihis iKjssibihty was. checked out but without success ■ e meeting. 

The concept that the more direct the path food took on Its whys to the con- 

ordTs ^ndtefrmori-'Z"V"r ^"""""l-"''- ''''f P^"'"^"'^ °' -"^^ Tde'stands? mail 

• Imlhu,' rn J!Zrtu ^^'^--e discussed. Steve Busch of the Owens Valley 
KrP<,v there was room here for real improvement, while Jerry 

?. °l ^r Consumer Co-op of Berkeley wanted to deal with issues that 
Offlnp nf"S °i consuL^s. It was agreed thab^ti rproposed 

Office of IiJformation would serve in thi/ area to help farmers to find a numhei 
of marljetjoutlete so that they could nSximize thei? retuins and so that 
.s^^l' f froin^tr^Jh^ods that could be chSpeMf'Lste "al 

nlTnr,Wn T''^'r °f '"""•ketiriTl^to the realization that while the giants can 
afford to do extensive research into consuilter, preferences and work to sfrenm, 

on '""rf""^ to their advantage, the sm^er'^gx.j^Tnorhave L in 
tion and rims are at a competitive disadvantage. It was thought that the ™ 
L'n" r'L"i^ theJnformation Office could aid In ciisinrthis unft ir comp^ 
gap The ^lucation of consumers about the crop seasons, the unnec^^v waste 

me iTnTete^ '"f fhe power of their dollar co^rbe -^ne by 

theLniyeJ-?ity and would help the smaller operators. 

niJ^^i'^M.tt the_particlpants cautiou.sly hopeful. It was reco--' 

nized tliaf everyone stood to gain by cooperation, so qs to in effect verttallv • 
ntegrate /"f fm,d supply process tc^ tli*e benefit of the consumer hn,l not to ^^^^^^ 
increase r^f profit for some giant a^ibusiness.corporati.mTis now done 
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WoBKsuop ON The Economic Aspects op Farming 
. , (By Bill Kopper) ^ 



poloKv clmnlent^d fhatVL'^''^°^' the'Department of Anthro- 

i^yn^y coininentea that it was necessary to identifv Hip fnnfnrQ T^rhinii « , 

DcpaMmtnt ot Asrlculliiral Economic. ,„ 1 ottS mmto! of ti,c to,!,.,. 

^c^s.■fcr,=vra^^r,s 

socially oriented research was discourlged a^ie crm ns ei nrninH ^''i"^ 
. a snmniary Of the independent research b'i'lLTL^^ 



and for further research in the area. Sheldon Greene of th^' Centfer for Rural 
Studies cited an example of this type of research— the study toiupleted hy a 
group of land gAnt colleges HI the Midwest on the impact of farm size cm rural , 
life. Although Mr. Greene could not remewher tlie reference,*^ he felt that th6 
recommendatlpns in this document were excellent 
Mr. Greene continued' to say that the J)aVis (jtimpus was Che ,preemin(;nt agri- 
:■ cultural school in the cpuntrj*, and of . all popularly hased schoJIli, ttiig school 
he the lirst to look into what is^going -on in rural Amcrici^. I^s|;ead,. nothing 
has haopened in. Davl§, and> all of the concern for th'cse>.prohlenis has heen 
dftt-elop'inKMn the Midwest (U^ anything,, this school has attempted to . hush 
up^the prohlems of rUral '^erica;, jiist as the whble' state has attempted to 
ignore rural and e^viroiiipentUl pr6hleii\s until very recently. If anyhody got in ^ 
♦the way of the march tQward mgre mechanizeil, more efficient, mpre exploita- 
tive f:inn^, they just gdt .s!le3iiee(l.*' G.ol(lschniidt was silenced after publishiuf^^ 
his l'W.' .study of Arvin and -Piniibft, which demonstrated the delapidation of 
■ ^commubities surrounded hy large farms,- opposed to those surrounded hy small 
fahus. Professor Budd wa'^' cited .as another example of a controversial view- 
point hejng suppressed.* Professor Budd p\ihlislicd a hook aihout the dangers of 
pesticides several years prior to Kachel Garson^s iSilcnt ^Spnnf;. Hq' could not 
.get it piihlished anywhere in CaliforriiaVv and finally found the University of 
Wisconsin hased in Madison wiUing to print his work. Ahcr: the puhlication. of 
.his hook, he was hitterly 'attacked and did not receive the promotions. that- were 
duo to him. Mi:. Green concluded that this was an example of what happened 
to faculty members in the University who. took controversial positions.. 
. Stephanie Fincetl of the, ©avi.s Co-op raised the qiiestion of the^efCecttveriess 
'of thqj. different Ptiulie^ conducted by Goldschniijlt and other scholars. She 
wondered . if these studies ever have any uppliwition or whether ther are just 
filed away on a shelf or in a journal that no one ever reads. Mr. Greene pointed 
.^i^^t that studie.? such as Goldschiriidt's work or information on consumer items . 
» and environmental problems is enormously useful to consumer organizations 
or puJblic interest law firms w^ho are pressing for certain type of legislation or . 
change In society. Most of these groups do n^ have the funding? to conduct 
the research on their own and are forced to'rely on the work done' hy.uni- 
ver^lles or similar institutions. In additjon to the^e comments; W. G.' Davis 
pofiy^^out that there needs- to he' a rc-thinking of She. research programs that 
most dir* the faculty are doing, and he added that it was. always a problem to 
get new research or new types of research going and to secure the money for 
the research. Mr." Davis felt Uiat '^t was a trdgedy that there was no money ' 
to do research on Rural. America, hut this country has money for similar .re- 
.scarch on Ethiopia. . He stated. We know, mc^re aliout Rural Ethiopia than about 
■ Rural America. He suggested that we define the constituency for rural research 
in this country arid flnd out what type of w-ort: is necessary. 

Chuck Irhy of Black Studied cautioned the group not to overestimate the 
power of the University. He pointed, out that a great deal of research can be • 
done with no money, or little^monisy. Citing Yolo County as an example, he 
said that inuth re.search has heen done in Yolo Coimtv by a nnmber of different 
groups around the University. None ot this work- has heen syhthesisied' and 
very little of it is used for Any pnn>ose. Alrf Trhy . sBgge.sted that we get to- ; 
getiier all the people on campus who have done research on Yolo County and 
lay it out By viewing the .onmnlative data ori the County,' it might be'possihle 
to sf<e patterns aitct formulate worthwhile rural programs. He added that most 
of the rosea rch on Yolo CoVmty^ had been done very cheaply by students and 
.staff. Bill Kopper cited, the Small Farm Project at UCD as an example of the 
"inexpensive'* research that has heen done in the County. 

Midway through the. afternoon, .the diseussiftn began to focus on the Rxten- 
sion Service and the various segments of the puhlic which it serves. Bill Kopper- 
related his impression on how the Extension Service agents have a different 
tvpe life than they had in the past. It might rhe considered a softer life in 
the respect that the agents make fewer farm calls thrfn they did in the past 
The average Extension Service oerent is now a specialist who spends half of 
his time doing research: he has little experience with actual farm management^ 
practices. It is difficult to assess whether he is heing listened to more or less 
than in the past. Sheldon Greene pointed out that farm workQjrs cannot get in- 
formation at all from the Extensipn- Service. He claimed that the organiza- 
- tion had evolved to the point where it served the economic interests of the.^ 
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large faraers and corporate farmers. It was another example of tlielfeubsiaies' 
. that the taxpayers provide to the large growers. . ^ 

The disciussion on the role of the Kxtenyion Service agent emnnated a num- 
t her of recommendations on the changes which should be made in the agency 
itself and associated agencies: 

1. ' Provide economic advice to farm workers about their taxes and how iuuch 
they should get paid for certain types of. work. This information could be 
transmitted through the children from special instruction programs. 

2. Extension service should assist farm w,orkers and smuU farmers in de- 
veloping co-ops which would allow for greater economic stability of the indi- 
viduals involved. . 

3. The Extenfe»ion. Sendee should empljasize farm management and should 
develop cost information and other types of information which is of maximum' 
utility to the small grower. 

/ 4. Througli the 4-H and other ^educational programs, the Extension Service 
8houhl d^elop programs which afisist farm worker children and emphasize the 
advantages of rurixl living. «. • . 

There was generiir criticism of the information from the Extension Service 
which only emphasized increased prodiictiou and nothing of the sorfal aspects 
of rural living. In addition, it was felt that most of the techniques suggested 
wouUl only help farmers already large enough to obtain large capital loans 

Much of the discussion of the afternoon session cenlered on the role of the 
University and ho\y it creates attitudes in its students and .the public. It was 
felt thafe the University should take the Dosition that it is dedicated to keen- 
ing people on the farm and it should outUne a policy to achieve this Several 
a^)proaches <vere suggested to achieve this end. One was to gear the curriculum 
research projects and papers to concentrate on the amenitie's of rural life An- 
other approach was to start , a rural information office which would .provide 
people with information about rural living and how to solve -certain farm prob- 
lems and fai-m worker, problems. Bill Kopper suggested thaC. perhaps one way ' 
to increase the University's, resl)onsiveness to these problema" would be to start 

- J student chapter of the National Coalition for Land Reform, and ask the 
University to provide the funding. Sheldon Greene and Joe Plagenza of the 
>Yestem Dairymen's Association commented that the professors were eolncMto 
M^V*" J^^lr^fff Wock. currently,, professors don't even come 

out f>.^~their turtle shells because th^y have seen e&o many of their meml^ers 
have their heads cut off with no one coming to their defense ■ ^^"^•'ers 
Presently, the University is. not even suggesting that living on the land is a, 
w ^?7r encourage the^ subsidy of 3,000.{ttre developriients, but will- 

not subsidize ten acres. Chuck Irby commented that he would be -Willing to 
give up the urban amenities for a chance to liv^'on the. land and farm. But 
he stated that this opportunity was not even op^n to him because of the larce 
capi ahzat on necessary to get into farming. This discussion led to an exchange' 
on the phi osophy of urban versus rural life. It was pointed out. that the Unl- 
yersity only .stresses .an urban ethic and there ar^, no positive features at- 
tached to a^rural Hfe^tyle in au-y of the UniversUyV^ourses or res^^^^^^^^^ 
of he ^-orkshop members 'a^ped that there is at^n^aj^dgor the Universitv to 
begin aiscussm^ the advantages of ^ rural life stylj^kit least give it some 
.status within the University's catalogue of biases. " 



COMMKNT FRoit Mapnar RoxNi.va. Associate De.vn, '(^ege' of AGRiGraxuRAi. 

. y AMD Environ MENTAL SciENCEpT ' i' ' 

Jt l'Z ill^f,!' V'?' pleasure ;for^nle to participate In the conference todaV ' . 
but I do feel that to.pose as an official of the "University as indicated on the 
Lnm n^nnv, •'"""^^''"i J?resumptuons,.on report. As indicated on the prc^ 
Kram Dean Nielsen was to have appeared but a conflict developed In his schedu^ 
in that he needed to attend an Important rteetinR of the committee of consult 
tan ts.deal.nft v^'lth soil and water quality. With youV permissioni I will make 
my cojrtments as a iacnlty member of tie Uniwrsify- with some; experita^e ta 

,,admfn hitr.'itive matters Rainedwhire serving for five years as OhaimaB of th^ 
Departtnent- of. Animal Science. The comments I will make -will be wlSout mnch ' 
preparation^nnd will.ldJgely be in response to some of fte disSons and 
com^iertts that, I. have heard durjng the conference today' ^ 
onP^lSS"^ of California is maijy tljings to many people, and to any 
one, Individual, probably la largely related to one's personal e:ierience "nd 

■ • ■ '. . ■ •■■ .- ° . ■ . , 
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contact with the Institution. ;W« can all agree, I am sure, tliat It is large, and 
like all big things. It becomes susceptible to unresponsiveness— -something llUe 
XL kick 'In the tall oi a 'dinosaur may Involve some delay before there is a 
response while the message Is hieing conveyed to Us brain. Therefore, an ind - 
vldual faculty member, IVke myself, with whona, the public frequently communi- 
cates— being but a small oog. In a huge piece "of machinery— may not be able 
to elicit a University response as quickly as might be desired. The University 
also Is costly as Is Immediately clear when one views the overall budget which 
Is public Information. \he concept that some may have, however, that the 
University Is the sourcq of unlimited resources Is a myth at the Individual 
faculty member's lievel. A feelj- therefore, that Mr. Lundgren in his comments 
made a very felling point when he referred to grantor which support research; 
the source of funds might Indeed be a force which could Influence the kinds 
of things which are done. Let me use my own experience In the Department of 
Animal Science as an example. 

Activities In the Department of Animal Science are In reality anlifial biology 
directed at food production and land use. Resource allocations for normal 
state and federal public funds are largely used up In fixed and overhead. 
Expense, such as salaries and facilities support, with very little spendable 
operational monies. Therefore^ It Is necessary to seek extramural funds for the 
majority of research activities. In seeking and accepting extramural support, 
both as individuals and as a department. We have firm guidelines that stica 
support must be without strings attached, such that scientifically sound, re- 
search In: aulmal biology and production principles can be pursued. Surely 
other Individual Investigators and units In the University have similar guide- 
lines ; therefore, I w(7nder to what extent In fact the so-callfed agribusiness In- 
fiuences research activities at the University. In the Department of Animal 
Science, with which I have been associated, we have had little experience with 
agribusiness support. Rather, most of our extramural support has been from 
institutions such as the National Institutes of Health, which because they are 
medically and healtli-orlented In their objectives, may liave Involved some 
prostitution, bnt hopefully In a benevolent, manner In the Interest of pur- 
suing animal biology studies. I think there is evidence for this In the fact 
that as the * resources of the National Institutes of Health' have become more 
restricted their granting of research support has also become more restrictive 
toward more specific health-related subjects or very basic animal ' biology 
pursuits, fundamental to the solutMn of medical and health problems. 

I heard two* other comments during the day which are significant In this 
respect. As animal scientists, we perceive that animal agriculture is an Integral 
pdrt of land use, especially a^ applies to some thirty million acres of marginal 
land in California commands high priority. We have had* dlfllculty in finding 
support for that type of research. I was Interested therefore In Sheldon Greene's - 
coumients when he suggested thatthert^are many sources of federal monies avail- 
able for those kinds of activities. Cerfalnly as an Individual investigator, and 
as a department chairman, we need all kinds of help to identify and to access 
such sources of funds." The othelf comment that I thought was significant was 
that of Dave Talamante when he suggested that people with common Interests 
need to form associations which have as an objective activities to help mount 
support for that which needs to be done. 

Mr. Humphrey's statement, "society's vested Interest In its own destruction," 
brought to mind some problems of society which for a trained and practicing 
biological scientist, are a source of a great deal of frustration because It is 
(]ifficult to see how\within our biological discipline we 6an contribute to solu- 
tions. With your Indulgence, I will divest myself of a couple of these trustta- 
tlons by way of example. I 'have worked with small diary farmers, especially 
in Oklahoma, and with substantial success In Improving the efficiency of their 
operations. Ijafer, It was frustrating to them as^well as to me when their busi- 
nesses folded being caught In an economic squeeze which neither of us felt 
\v(^ had Cf)ntrjl)nte(i. to. An'^tht'r Mistrntion r^Oates fo Mr. r.ricu^ont's r^^PereU'^'e 
to packaging which frequently places more emphasis on appearance than on 
qnaUty. It ha.s been frustrating to me to have been Involved In the development 
of technique}? for the' production of high quality nutritious meat, then to find 
It won't enter the market competitively because consumers seem to prefer to 
st»lert some beautifully packaged pre-cooked ready-torserve. convenience product 
which per unit of nutrition may be twice the price of the fresh meat. I agree 
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with Mr. Kresy-s statement that It Is that way, that It Is their choice I am 

Slf l.*?.,''''^/^'''**^' ^¥ Agricultural and Environment^ 

Sciences there la concern for ellAtive consumer education; there are actMMes 

i^H^Hrf • '•'"^ " effort ..being made to strengthen and taclease 

activities In consumer education and research. mtrease 

^ Most of the problems I have heard discussed today can be solved enriv ' 

through entrepreneurshlp. and/or community action. Xhe UrJvlSltrs role 

Is in^ contributing necessary liiformatlon thtough its residential W ertenslon 

teaeWng progrums and developing new Information asl^XhrS rewS 

""Is resist I. was very interested in Dave Talan,ante^ Es^on^f the 

El Bancho del Sol project. I was disturbed, of .courM, to h^Tr^f 

ivlr'^'ti- ^ .""f""°" °' Agricultural ExtenslT Servke-^ow' 

ever, I was encouraged to hear that Dave and his group approach^Extens^^n 
?hn^.i^/ vigorously until they got the attention, and gratmed to hl^r 
thaa|ey now are getting service from Extension. smtiaea to near 

1 f ^'^Ei"?'. representatives will comment- on their actlvitips 

l»ter.^lsh to mention briefly instruction In the Collegri am nleaild to 
report that In recent years, there, have been some slgnmcan^ch^Kef iS thP 
College teaching .program, to open them up to broader^™ rtlclSn bv ^it 
students on campus and to direct attention to public relevancy MKmnLa/^ 
. has been directed to social and behavioral mE& even VSnff^^ 
such as Animal Science, Plant Science Tnd Soil and wJ?^ 
. offerings, have been Introduced toVer studmts a broad of rSceTtuT 
zatlon and management, and accompanying environmental and s^V im,,Hi„ 
Hons I have Insen pleased personally'^to see in my' bZ claL DoS^ 
and^Man, increasing numbers of students hot majoring irA^ml s^et^T^ 
In Economics. Political Sciences, Social Sciences eta ThisV^nnflSi^;^'. ''"J 

Toward improvement of the processes by which th« TTnivoroif^ 
tribute to the solution of problems such as S^ve be«^ di^uSdTtov fluZ 
the major area to be strengtiiened is -communication. Fw lfample^ to ^ 
machrne. I feel cannot ^be an acceptable solution. Whermarshai.M tte fl™? 
stone tool and found- that this gave him an advantage In coiS^^th n? 
environment, I believe he became irreversibly commlttli t^h ^, ? ''^ 5*^ 
velopnient In my personal experlenL I K tXe be^^'Sn 

worked. in the beet fields and topped beets wlthTmndipVliruo .„of"®^'®'/ ^ 
which scars on my hands bear witaess I bpiipvp t^^» ^ instrument . to 
join me in not wLting to'^tum Wt pr^elu^Tor"£^ weTtLg'S'^^^^ 
important factor at that time was that tiiere were alterMt?^es-^,^ in.ntS 
the army and others went off to the shipyards I'm not^^Zlf^^^K^^l^^ 
were satisfactory alternatives, but tiiey were Xrnativ^^^ ^^^t 

that were adapted for mechanlcarha^riun^ • deve oping plants 

in their llttie box doing tiieir thtal Whit waf lacUn™^^^^^ "J^' 

a long way toward Improving communications aSg unUs wlthta ^hJ'^Lf.'' 
tutlon and improving .Its resDonaivpnMB fhl ^ wicnin tne. insti- 

volves the appointment of Sda rSefns wlto%SSll? les^ - 
ter areas in which they are ooni^ersnnT Thia^=h«;^2 ? ■ ^ subject mat- ' 

what is ^lappenlng in various comers of The C^Ick Flnanv thrnn^h'^^^^^^ 
of appropriate public advisory commltteernnd no^fofi^ni/' ^^^^^^ ^he use 
we have participated in todaj, t^rSa^rT^cZ^rZL:! 
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the CoUege and the pubUc, and hence, permit us to be more responsive to the 

"T^al iTyon X'much^^^^^^^^ me to parUcipate in this conference ^ 

I have enioye^^^^^ much and I shall do my best to represent- to other 
members oS the issues which have been raised. ThanU you. • 

Comme:(T8 Fbom .VicTOB P. OsTEBLi; Peogram Le^vdeb, Special Pbojbcts, 

AOBICULTURAL ExTBNSlbN SERnCE ^ ^• 

Conferences such as tills are helpful since they provide a forum for the ex- 
cha^S oTld^s^^^ itt attending was primarily to listen and to learn^ 

OuTImp^^^^^ ^lll conveyed to appropriate admlni^ 

tratlve oS. Cooperative Extension is constantly reviewing and modifying 
It™ pro^m io meet changing needs, and our progiams are indeed people .. 
oriented. Some e;xamples are asJoUows: ^ wifh ita Proven 

a The Exranded Nutrition Education Program (KNEP) ^|th Its proven 
success is significantly contributing to Improving the nutritional habits of the 

^TThTcomS Resources Development (CRD) program has been ex-, 
nanded with tlie more recent addition of another Specialist 

c Staff members are Involved In many areas In providing better community 
services and facilities. An Illustration of this was tiie recent completion after 
el^t Teare of finistrat of the Bast Dos Palos ^^^er and sewer system^ 
SneclaH^ and Farm Advisors, assist local Departments of ?ubllc Health by 
nro^ld Kchnical information on implications of various solid waste disposal. 
^ rconntrstaff members have served on committees assist In Improving 
fam labor housing and In response to ^clflc requests have Provided as^stance 
wl™ maintenance programs and landscaping fQr self-help ^ous ng projects. 

e. Environmental improvement programs are a part of several state fPe<dalj 
Ist projects which support such efforts In nearly every xpunty.|T^s. primarily 
Involves providing technical assistance and developing informational materials. 

f A rwent water policy conference served as a means of getting people and 
agencies of divergent views together to discuss mutual interests and concerns; 

Where Do We Go Fbom Here? Conclttding Remarks bt Isao Fujimoto, 
Conference Coobdinatob ■. r. 

It is customary to say after a gathering of this kind,' tiiat tiiis Is a good 
start and to offer certain optimistic appraisals. To a certain extent, we can 
do our share of this. It certainly does halp to know tiiat there are otiiers .whp 
share similar concerns, and conferences are good for bringing people together,, 
to recognize allies and to flesh out the names tiiat existed as abstraction^ - 

But If we are to acknowledge that It's a start, then wo need to spell out 
what It is we're startlng on, and In what direction we're* going. Its clear from 
just this one day*s gathering that many Questions need answering, the very 
nature of llu'se <iucatlflns suggesting follow up action to take. Some questions 
are a matter of dealing with misinformation or lack of Information that 
seminars, W^hort discussions, or a llttie hpmework rea tog available brochures 
couldn't t^lear up, such as basic queries directed to the structure of the. Uni- 
versity of California, the Experiment Station and Extension Service. But there 
are other aspects concerning the resources, priorities and claims on the TJnl- 
verslty svstem that may not be as clear. Neither is.lt clear who, how^ where, 
ftnd whether the kinds of quesHons raised by the various publics represented 
here today can be channeled iWto the University and challenge Interested 
scientists, given the nature of re^rds, and' the social and political context of 
how aiy kind of work— Including Wlentlflc research— Is responded to, invest!- 
" gated, and dlssemlnate<l. I - ' . , . *. 

We need onlv remind ourselves that with all the concerns expressed aboi^t 
. ecology and the response of the Uhlverslty to broader environmental Issues, 
-Ifs only been about a decade ago that the ideas and writings of Bacbel Carson, 
who did so much to spark tiie public conscience regarding the quality of life, 
were damne<l by scientists on this very campns as Irresponsible and useless. 
This says a lot about the social and political context In which we work. When 
the chips fall, the curtain also falls on the myth of scientific objectivity, re- 
vealing Instead the extent to wiuei^the Influence of vestisd. Interest groups, such 
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f.!!/mf„f''wl""T?".'' l'e?tieide industries and lietrolLMmi backed foundations has 
I'^raeated the- University system even more so than tlie scientific method 

The- kinds of . questions raised by people associated, with gro ipL meetiuR to- 
,» pr;:^''^""*' farmers, small family farms, farm workers, cons.mie^f "hf co- 
niovemeut, reflect ar^as which, should legitimately challenge the Unl 

n the name of g?owth and elDciencyr to tackle prior ties for tl e beneflt o? 
w ; ,nMf'"''''T''n '° production and corporate SncuKuJe^ 

""H"^"' eventually reaping serious societal consequences "gncuiture- 
Ihia c<mference is not alone in expressing such concerns If anvthlne tho=o 
views are consistent with our being in the aee of uccoimrniiiiUv vJt 

regardless of disclaimers by critics, call for the pubUc lS.Zn« T ~ 
countable to the larger public, than''to be servants'^of Selec K °ups seW 
hy . nature of their manipulative advantages and concentrX Jpowei ani 

.S^^ g^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Tc^SHh^rof^^^^^^^^^^ 

to Implement wiat we have d<.libe>at^. University, to begin exploring ways 
Two possibilities will be mentioned now Knr wnnf ., w» 

i he purpose of the clearinghouse wonld be tn mnVn fi,„ tt . 
sources more accessible to the kinds of TubUcs ldentlH hPrp nn^"*?" ''' 
, vide a bridge betw'een such -publira Ld exllttaf t7' ^ '° F'f " 

. who may have ciism ssed the Universitv nq n' rp^sniirno fil « « ? ^ 
or negative Image reasons. The clearinghouse caraiso seVe"a^ 

mmmmmm^ 

and the University. It would helD to know w^^ 1 together the people 

kinds of puhlit^s are seired bv th/ PTUHnTxT^?^^ ^^^' .J^J^^^ ^eln, what : 

Where ftoulty UiS'ln m£T„ Sw ,rSr=r?f ™™° ^ 

the nature of .advisorv comralS^^^ "°dertaken, 
anticipate much of ?he c?iTlcism an,7^^^^^^^^^ etc. 'This report could ' 

\ ■ ^' . ' - . 223 ! 
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n^^^ „~ hiic two sueeestiOMS made because they seem manageable and 

SStuf'oS oflZSwtl ha. »t up ca luMll a, orlsl"! mandate U «,,, 
all' the people, . 

WHAT KESEAKCH GCTS DOJIE AT A LAND GRANT COLLEGE,: ISTpBNAL FACTORS AT 

Work* " j ^ 

(By Isao Fujimoto and Emmett Fiske, Department of Applied Behavioral 
1 uy. isao J Sciences, University of California, Davis) 

AB8TBACT 

Factors that influence faculty in' a land grant collie of agriculture 
to do the research they choose to do. can be grouped around the fol- 
lowing areas: a 8<iientisrs quest for knowledge, funding^^ academic 

. sSzatlor and sensitivity to pressing social needs. The^ relative. 

" ffirt oV tuese factors canjbe summarized as follows v sciept fl^^^^ 
osity geta the scientist into the. research system, fund ng determines 
what S worked on and the process of academic socialization affects 
the strategy taken-^speclally by the apA-tenured faculty. Research , 
consid^a^ns in response to broader, societal trends, , be it the food, 
population, or energy crisis or sensitivity to the ^conoerns of the con- 
sumine bubllc. is at bestidlversionary unless such response Is congruent 
with the overall thrust of Ue College of Agriculture or department of . 
which the scientist is. a part Departments provide a social milieu .\ 
which reflects, differences in sensitivity^ to redirecting research or In- 
clinations to examine the broader implications of the research done. 
The Implications of these observations, based on inter\'iews With ten- 
. ured and non-tenured faculty and chairmen of all 25 departments 
. in a major land graiit college of agriculture. Is. discussed, especially 
in view- of Increasing calls for accountablUty by pubUc interest groups. 

PART l": OVEBVIEW^^: ITNiVEBSITT OF CALIFORNIA AND THE LAND GRANT SYSTEM 

The university of California's Agricultural Experiiment Station is part of • 
the National agricultural research operation established by the Hatch Act of. 
1887' In brief, this Act provi4'6d for the direct payment of federal funds to 
states that established agricultural experiment stations to engage in sys- 
tematic scientific study of problems relating to agriculture. 

Section 2 of the Hatch Act has been the subject of much controversy. The 
first part cleariy refers to the commercial aspects of AES research: 

"It is the policy of Congress to promote the eflBcient production, marketing, 
distribution and utilization of farm products as essential to the health and 
welfare of our people * * . 

However the following bears more directly on the wctar aspects of agri- 
cultural research activities: * ^ , , , *. 

"It shall be the object and duty of the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions * * * to conduct * * * investigations as have, for their purpose the de- 
velopment and improvement of the rural home and rural life and the maximum 
contribution by agriculture to the welfare of the consumer." 

From the late 1880s to the IfiOOs the research activities of the various state 
agricultural experiment stations (SAES) were geared more towards the pro- 
duction, processing, and marketing ends of agriculture— especially since this 
was the period when, although fewer people and less land were devoted to 
agricultural production, the production per acre was continuously on the in- 
crease. The 'fruits* of SAES research were directly evidenced in larger crop 
production and more, stable working conditions for employees. Little qoncem 

• Prpsentod in the sosslon on "Strucfurnl Influences oq Rosonrch In the Lnnd Grant 
CollPccR "VlftT.T Rnrnl Socloloplcnl Society Atpotlnp. Snri Frnnclsco. This la part of a 
forthcomlnc ronort on the "Social impllcntlons of ARrlculturnl Rosonrch." . . 

t Anp^ndfx A of " Hard Times" (pp. 2.')5-203) dlflcuflee^ leffislatlon re- 

Intlntf to .Land Grant Colleges and, more spoclflcally, to state Agricultural Experlmeut 
.StatloDS. \ .'■ ■ ' . 
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Tr^L^Jn^ '° agricultural research direction, let alone . the social 

implications of all of this research Effort ■ 

„,'^^l,^^^\r^l^'"^'^ ''■■'"^ a change in how agricultural research was 
^A^J^i^ the United States Senate Committ^ on Appropriations 7^ 
ommended that the Nation's agricultural research be evalSTnd assimfd 
future Priorit es and responsibilities. The outcome of this was thTlO^S 
n?i^i°°^M"'"'' ^"'""""^ Program of Research for AgHeuiturc ^uT amonc: 
other things, recommended (a) the defining of goals, purposes and sc^,?^ nf 
Sfl"".?^ and forestry research, and (b) the development of a r^elrch 
rtassiflcation system compatible with current .and proposed retrieval systems 
lenrrK?^ recommendation became the yearly /nilenforro/ i"n-^««r« X 
?he SAES^ thP n^nr^K'^'l""?"'^^! ipf^rmation on research conducted by 
tutions ' of Forestry, and other Cooperating insti- 

looked Uke Ms/'''"^ ^""'"^ States agricultural research effort 

TABH^U.S. AGRICULTU RAL RESEARCH, FISCAI YEAR J9741 

Institution •! ■ . Number of 

- ■ Budiel sMY's proiects ■ 

SAES ■ ~' ^~ ' 

Forest-y/btliir-ciiV^^^^^^^^^^^^ '*13;08t775 ^1^1 "■•lij 

■" - ■ — — 308.091,970 3, 108!o 4,43? 

■ - -—-- — 4 - 745,066,397- - 9,358.0 EJv 

I USDA.Jnventory ot Ajricultural Research. Fiscal Year 1974, vol. 11, pp. 36, 65, 70, and 77. ' ~ 

I total the California Agricultural Experiment Station fCAF«?1 rtho 

..i u --^^^ manpower (545.5 Scientist Manyears). and 7 1 % of thV 
§5^ r^S'Q'^a'?^^^^^^^?^ projects). The comparable Werfor 1V5 are 
9.0% (.?40 72.1 278) of the budget, 8.3% (496.35 WnvearsV and ^ l ^ ^nfi^ 
projects mrhcatmg the increase in Ckliforftia^ proportion^ ^ -^'^ 
infnit»fW Agricultural Experiment^ Station can in turn be suMivided 

Cit\*n'd^'=^irsaTa*mS- ^'^^ ^^^^^^"^^^ '^'^'^ - B^S 

campu/cL'poneLs?"" CAES Wsearch budget and manpower by 

•TABLE 2.-THE CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT St\t|ON, ReISaRCH BUDGET AND MANPOWER 

FISCAL YEAR 1974\ 



Campus . 




' Budget 


Percentage 


Manpower 


Percentage 


Berkeley 


... . '■ 




V 22.0 
\ 52.8 
\ 25.2 


163 
445 




Riverside 




..„:.:.■ .21,273; 451 


rig:9 
^.3 


Total . 
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25.8 








^ 100.0 


.819 


100.0 



h„T^^1^''^ indicates, that the Davis component aJo«e has a larger research 
budget than any other State Agricultural Experiment StatiV i^tt" CountS^ 
Clitsaiflcntim of agricultural research 

,^nZl^^ll 7^".aWf contribuUpn of the 1966 report A Nati(mal Program of Re 
pbssTble^goalf- <="'««^<=ation of agriculturar research i^:?o 

Poll li^ ^^^^LT^r^l^tfd ^lar' . 

Re Ja/ch" vTrr p° ntn/'"'' SAES see the ,USt)A'8 Inventory of %lccltcrar 

-e^TgJ K ^r^Jh^^,^Jl?^Jtl^eZ^^S^!^k^ 

28-860 0^78 ^^15 * ^ 
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Goal III • ProducUon Capacity and Efficiency of Domestic Plants and Animals 

Goal IV- Prottuct Improvement and Marketing 

Goal V • Protection of Plants and Animals 

Goal VI : Family and Consumer Welfare ' 

Goal VII • Community & Econpmlc Development 

StJ^lo?' tif CaI^ admlnLtration narrowed down agricultural research goals 

Catelory (2) -. Commercial Agriculture-Production, Processing, and Mar- 
''^category (3> - People-Oriented Research-Consumer, Family, and Community 

Ihe basic and most detailed unit of the respective systems. 

This research information gets translated into the year}^, Inventory ofAjr- 
V. J/«ml Sorcrthrough- a se^ of Current Research 'Information System 
(S torSs ea\h 0^^^^^^^^ State AES sends Into, the USDA. These four forms 

'^Thf AD-416 form is the Research Resume, and "answers the questions of 
Whnt? Who' How? and When? about the project." ' ^ ■ i. „ „ 

T^e A^i7 fom claislfies the research, and -reflects what the project pro- 

^°TTi^ form (eg., Research Funds and Manpower) is completed' annu- 

ali?''lt i^ects (a) thf sources and amount of funds used on the Project for 
tte reportSg year, and (b) the manpower devoted to the project during the 

"'Th^'^ACMli form is the Progress Kepori and is also completed annually: 
"U repor^roSon the project since the last report and Hfs puW cations 
derived from the project. This form is also used to terminate a project 

hi addition to research project classiflcation based on the BPA:s.theAD-417 
fom also classifies research projects on l>asis of Actmti, (the pur^ and 
nature of the research) and CotnmodUy. the objective of the reseaBfi). ine 
, most Important component, though, is the KPA (Table 3 charts the Research 
pffort for the Agricultural Experiment Stution.for 19(1-74.) , 

Thurfar we have spolcen in general terms about the CAES and .the indi- 
divua"! comprising its research effort. Without mentioning the problems of 
arremrtrg c lalsification systems, there are approximately 1,035 ongoing 
reLar^ projects in the California AES-and these do not lend themselves to 
S anaCi^ Qne possible way of analyzing AES research is by Depaitoent 

ResMrch projMts and their personnel operate within the context of the 
academic DepaftmCTt. Funds are channeled through the Departments, and the 
principal SiTators are on the Departmental payrolls. We have classified 
the twLv five acSaemic Departments on the Davis campus engaged in AES 
r^sea^ch info one r(br combination) of four research (^ategories deve oped 
by The CAES administration (and noted on page 6). The basis foi; oiir clas^- 
. flcation of each Department in this manner rests on each's research 6u<Zire< 
flllocation to RPA's in each of the four categories. The category receiving tne 
S° emphas^ containing over 50% the_ Depart.i^ent s . 

budW) is then identified with that particular Department. Table 3 shows 
the Dcpd;rtmentsi 'on the basis of Research undertaken, 

/ J--' i '■' f . 

- PABT ii: DEPAETMENTS AHD THEIE BESEAECH ORIENTATION . 

• The twenty-five "departments can more or less be grouped into four cate- 
eoriel aSing to their research emphasis. Three departments focus on nat- 
ural reSs and environmental quality (Category (1) ) , t^efve on commercial 

= BnsIcnIIy tne elRht USDA Goals are more specific examples o( the four California 
''^^S^U'd^1^^%'fo^^^^ Of the forthcoming 
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agrlcultureaCategory (i)), fhree on people-oriented research (CateRory (S)) 
' ^^^^^T"" 1'-^'--iP"n"'y research. (Cateeory 4). Four dSraents' 

research emphasis is equally divided between twio categories. "^P""™^'''-'' 
-1 he distinctions in research orientation are.Uirectly reflected lu terms nf 
i^^m/'if andraudieLel lategory (1? de- 
Sfan^ Q R«;;e™"ental agencies and environmentalists as a ma or au- 

dience. Seven of the twelve, departments in Category (") i.ipntifipd ti,p a^h 
menrrr";'"'''"^' '^"e 'najority or tL^p oje orient^^^ 

mente Category (3) ] was the "consumer" as their pub ic while all dis^ - 
pline^.riented departments defl.iwl the scientific communify ds their umin 
^P^nf "verall identification with AgriSre was Still ev" 

dent as eleven departments (44%) identified this as their primary aud ence 
hp^ 5 t^-f tJ-on'e departments (&4%) listed it among the top ?hL pSs 
being relevant audiences for the researcli done wree puDlles 

"V" the association between the category of reggiJch orientation and 
the^ department In terms of departmental influences o^Vesearch a va*^^^^^^ 
acBon is possible. Research priorities are set in flye ways left un to the 

mittees""ro4^/'r"'*' ^'"^''"^ departments) ; b/ research ad visor^^^^^^ 

mittees (24%) ; consensus of the . faculty (10%) ; by the chairman ri2c/?- 
or already estal.lished by the AES five and en yiaV rLruitment Zns (1^ V 
effd^t^s'ThP f^^' '"/'"^ roles they exercise in the £artmentarreSch 
E J«<?v*^'"""' ° ' """^^ types: obtaining (28%) or alloSg 

nnrf,^ ( 16% ) ^research ; or servii,^ as an administrative functional hf de^ 
partments, which have strong and^lndependent faculty (24%) ^ 

As for factors that influence choice of research top cs the most' nnm,inr 
resppnse is su.mmarivd in the statement ■'money can iSuence (or dXe) 
what research gets .lone.". This was the answer of 48% of he chairmen The 
'Host ^^.^^ capabilities of Ve iXidual sdenTis^ 

TABLE 3.-FACT0RS INFLUENCING RESEARCH CHOICE 

~T-" ■ ^ ;. , ■ — - — — ' ^ 

' ■ ' , Total 

"""" ^ "lch°ic° . 2d choice' 3d choice de&n") 



Money 10 - . 

Capability/expertiseV.""' ' ^ \' 2 20 

Proposal writing ability. ' , f . 6 19 

Peer review... 1 6 , 3 10 

Oepartmentcomposltjon.."^^'"["]J^^"'".' ^ . ' 1 . 3 
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A ^^U^^^^^ difference is shown by Category (4) departments whlrh 
department composition as a mjijor influencing research Se Unlike thp 
other departments, rponey was not mentioned as a factor h/ S^ 
The structural reorganization of the College researchnnrn^rnm hn^ 

.intent^is most ^apparent from the reactions of chairmeTi'n'Sori^s (2). 
The Commercial agriculture-oriented department chairmen resnondinff with 
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overriding factors." and'reorgairl&tion to them was merely an administrative 
'*The''nfluence on research choice (of th? broader societal ^<^<^\°%^^^^ll^^^^ 

^nc^-Tnto Ss'and Uydrophonics. had ?otten^fund^nd^he « 
felt that their efforts were' once again recognized by the AEb administration 

•"'caTgSTay -chairmen had mised feelings about the world food crisis The 
genernf f/eling ex^^^^^ was that the in.i-act wa« not as great as n.igl.t be 
Soected because research direction was not subjwt to quick shifts. Some 
chnfmen qSohed the use .of the word "crisis " and i-^d ^ated Hiat they ^ad 
wn doing research on increased food production for a long time, Thpy felt 
tta? su^ reStion would most likely come about through the fecruiting of 

"^TUrCategory (3)- and (4> chairmen also viewed the world food crisis.as 
havinjT minimal impact on their reaparch activities. „„^^nr„. 

In Lm the overall feeling emerging from the responses to this- quest on 
'v^as traT people, especially their "bspertise and interest, coupled with funding . 
were overriding considerations when redirecting research efforts. 

In term? of the energy crisis.' the Category (1) chainiien tended to place 
more importance on this than did the other Category chairmen. Such im- 
portLce waS seen through research' funding availability for energy-related 

^'The^Category . (2) . chairmen's research' pro.lects seemed to he less affected 
by the energy crisis. Several chairmen noted that the 1»^4 join study^ by 
TI C DavU and the California Department of Food and l\gricu ture » con- 
Tended that agriculture.in the State used Te.ss energy "'"^^^o^^ier sectors 
of California's economy— and they wholeheartedly supported this position. 
Other chaTr^en felt that the impact would be ^jreater ov^r the next couple 
Kars™ support for projits focusing on decreased energy usagejn; 
cLas^ T^e most important project mentioned.in this --egard jvas ■ the ni rogen 
fixation one currentlv underway on several U.C. campuses- that attempted to 
eet Plant" to "flx" their own nitrogen requirements so that far less energy 
innnts need be applied during the food production process. 

The Category Ts) chairmen felt the energy crisis had had some impact on 
their departments' research efforts since there was now more emphasis on^ 
natural foods and fibers versus tht previous emphasis on man-mad& (anU5 

^^Fr^ MeLiTnf-What kind of impact has the publics concern over 4 
quality and relevance of land grant agricultural research had on youj de-- 
pnriment's research efforts and/or redirection?" The overal responses evoked 
were varied, opinionated, defensive or congratula ory as.4f>how responsW 
their (Apartments were to public inputs-suggesting the iJHsl^yity of this 

"^^The Category (1) chairmen were mixed in their feelings regarding the 
Impact of public concem-although such seemed to have had less impact on 
them than on chairmen in other departments. The "public' most often men- 
tioned by them w;ns the local and Sta^ agencies ; and as one. chairman stated: 
"Unless money if attached to concern nobody, will do anything. ^ 

The Category- \2) chairmen generally feft that public concern had- had some 
impact on their departments' research efforts ; although much of it was ex- 
.• jessed in negative terms. They cited such publications an ^Bard Tomatoes, 
^ ffnrd TimeK: The Failure of the,Land Grant Collepc Complex, Th<: Dirt on 
Cnlifomia. and the Nader report entitled Power and Land tn Caltforma as 
examples of ".static" which they felt was one-sided and did not take account 
■ of ihe research process that existed, in Land Gra.nt institutions. 

• ' " "Enorcv Tlon..lrrmonts for Acrlcnlt.ire In Cnllfornla : .Toint StnAO 

nonnTtmpnt of Food it Agriculture and the University of Callfornln. Davis, January 
1074. 




production methods that rely on intenXp /»«nrfor f \ ^^^^^^ through 
mputsr Tho re^onses tej^l toVlf Lt'o^e'^of ?! and energy 
p4"4u;i'r f to pursue our presen"Se of- agricultural 

ef^M^'^S.^ri^ - -re ener^- 

orlSlon f """"'"'^ '••^ '^^^Pon by' department research , 

TABLE 4.-L0WG RAWGE COWSEqUEWCES OF CURREWT AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 



Departmental reiearch o l i m il a lion 



. Cat.,ofY(l) CateiofY(2) Catejofy (3)r~cltei^ 

"■in.b.r Percent Number Percent Number Percent ^iiiiii^irT^ ^ 



Wo have no altUrnative: we 
need current agricultural 
technoloay if we are to 
achieve the food ne«ds and 

maintain the lifestyle we • 
currently enjay. 

Trend toward rtiore efficient 3' 100 ' 4 ' 33 ^' 1 « " , 

use of resodrcej; Integra* i 33 I 33 9 36 

tioh of rMources-~lnt«- • 

grated control of pestj. ^ 
Question it nitf applicable to 

us^ur resefiifch is baslcln 

orientation. ' < 



33 



research would have to be iS^l nnrt^^ '."T"!!!^. our, agricultural 
efficient use of our llmlte(lnnd n^^^n^^^^^ in qfder to achieve a more • 

•stressed the need to either Te^eZ'n^^^^^^ chairmen 
than' the current amount" of enerzv ZXfU^l^''"'^^'/'''}!^^^ ""^^^^ '^^^ 

The jnajority of the Catee^T? w-h^ ' ^ ""P Production process, 
•eight pert^ent o'f tL p fel^t that^n^l^e oSn"4e^^^^^ n '"^^"r^'ew. Fifty- 
our current agricultural technlmies If f Pursue 

sy.;^^^^ ^^ u ^s^^^Sb^oi:^ iir ^^'^ "-^^ 
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"t mechanical] harvesters aren't cheaper, but they can be counted on The 
corporate-type farm has. taken over due to. the cost of production • • • In the 
futur" the trend will be toward more [emphasis his] mechanization and 

C^tegon' (3) chairmen were rtfther mixed in their feelings toward the 
long range conse<iuences of current agricultural production techniques One of 
■these chairmen felt that "we have to go to monoculture with population pr^a- 
S the way they are"-while another stressed the need for .better use of 
our limited resources. " . , . ..^ 

The Category (4) chairmen (although also having mixed responses- to the 
ouestibn) were open to alternatives, ij^s none of the three expressed the opinion 
that we had no choicelbut to continue with our current production techniques. 

PAET in. FACrfe INFLUENCING BE8EAB0H CHOICE AND APPROACh"^^ 

This section looks at the individual Agricultural Experiment Station re- 
searchers and attempts to pinpoint the major factors that affect the work they 

"^In^der to get a representative sample of the Davis AES personnel, oh this 
topic we interviewed 47 of the then 400 people Involved in Experiment Station 
research This came about from our aim to randomly select two people— one 
person at the' full professor (tenured) level and the other at the assistant 
professor (non-tenured) level. ' ' ~u 

The elevenr interviekv questions,^ concerned themselves with the research 
process at the University of CdlWornia's Agricultural Experiment . Station ; 
specifically, with motivation, choice of researphable area, support; "pressures, 
dissemination of research finding^/. beneficiaries of research, fp^^ngs about a 
Social impact Statement, and pcfssible^changes recommended for the ^^aU- 

fomia AES. / ■ x j 

" Here we will focus primarily On. those interview questions that dealt spe- 
cifically with factors influencihfi /research choice by Faculty membetg^ , 
"What are your main and/ secondary sources of research fundingr' 
Jphere seemed to be a correlfftibn between ranj{ and funding source. At, the 
tinured level the largest regp(«fte in tertop^^efprlmary' and secondary funding 
support sources was for. theTSgricnltuW Experiment Smtion (l6/;-^0, .nr 
409^f). Governmental agencies kme in seWid (14/40, or 35%, and industry 
and/or commodity groups rouiVded. out the ftmding sources (10/25, or 25%). 

.With the ajy«istant professors the response>s were quite the opposite. The 
category of Indnstrv and/or (commodity groups support was the one most 
' often mentioned' (13/30,, or 43^^^) ; while Affrl/ultural Experiment Station snp-. 
port was second (9/30, or 3099) and Goverfffnental agencies were third (»f30, 
or 27%). Possible explanation^ for this difference are discussed later, 

"What is the major fqctor motiva^n^ your- research choice here at 
U.C. Davis?'* ■ : ' . _ * . ., v 

What emers^^a ifrom the int;rviews.was the generai picture of the assistant 
professors*, main motivating fictor in, undertaking research to achieve tenure, 
-iVnd in order . to- do so pull i cations .were vei'y important. 
• Fgr the full professor, on the other hand, the impoftant motivating, factor 
was In doing what one wanted. £o: do e.g. the pursuit of scientific cnriosity|, ■ : 
"Do you feel there are internal (wltljiin the University) pressures / 
affecting your research 'fchoice? If pressure : is feltr how is it mani- 
.fested?" ;^*-'^'' ' ' 

While "internal pressure'V to the full professor /^as>niost often manifested 
throuKh the laok of AE« funding^to the a5*^»tnnt -profepsor there werp addi; 
tional. manifestations. The' most jbommon cxlii&s^jioa tpok the fonn of heavy 
.bourse Toad/ work load assignments. Six of ^ the 'faurt;eeit ..a^sis^nt professors 
-were e^xpedtejl to be advisors to- students in ll)elr department,s.\. « 

A s'eeohd ,\yay in which pressure was interftally felt was through discrimina- 
tion bv the' department FnouHv me"a>bers innd tbe ARS ndmlnistratl'^n— indi- 
cating the a?ea towards w^hich the. assistant professors* research should focus. 
Four of the assistant professors wqre of:/this opinion. t 

The third most common respojia^ to the^.' question was "through heavy advis- 
ing loads.*' Three of the assistant pr(jfe9^Qrs expressed this. 
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r^t^Hr!^^ 'utf examples Of constraints on time and a factor of status 
position within the department and the mlleaii of the College. 

"If the Industry pays the tab they Aave the rlghfto call the tune. 

With our present partnership be^wfefenlhe University and Industry the ' 
arrangement. Is g(!|ng well." I . 

The other marilfest^ion also reflected a sensitivity to the fundlhg source- 
specifically, Industry desires "for' quick solutions to problems faced , U them ' 

2 '/a, «>5''"''";"".?' you-don't get the findings out." "rlienf 

the full professors Indicated this sentiment ) \^n^reeoz , 

professors (41%) who responded affirmatively to this / - 
• Sfe - ° the,lnfiuence .of ,the external funding Se For • 

. i.il.'^^ 'n^uf your research to the funding sources . . . there Is 
.1)^ money available from production ag with which you can dltf your 

to go to whore the money wa?,. . . wfilch was the chemical companies." 

"How are your research findings disseminated?;;' 

r.-hy^JJ^°J^^^ ^^^^ seemed to be related to ranlt. Of thWsslstant brofeqsora 
nho responded u.ost stressed dissemination through tk^SS^Uy TeUr^ 
h« f ^i lff Journa s. Fourteen (82%) mertioned this '^*^ii^ X mos^^ 
portant dissemination route. To cite <one cpcj^mple : ^ f most im- 

catlTn'"'* ^^TvV^Z'^^*" dai^ ihe article la accepted for publi- 

fsl ; ;k . " ?'°f. <^o"»e in last . . . because that's 
Imrt^nif i^"l'°l!r'vf- Secondly, the journal chosen for publicati" of 
youjT' artlc e should be a reputable one * * * not a crapsheet * * * whinh 

?or tethiPc^^^''A'""°?^= "'^ ""'j^e appropriate 

rhJ^^Af ^T in««",Qf your article; and fourth, the journal vou 
iS." ^ ^^^'^^fS " "°»e you want to" wait untilTte pub" 

, ref^re^d"Ld'°il?tTl Jnr^!?^f^'^ less .emphasis on the professionally 
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■ *'Th-e-idea:t)f research is to benefit the public; but what actjmUy 
. happens, is fljiit although research is available to all,, it permits those 
who- use.thM^^^ to get a slight increase in production and 

.efflciency." ... 
What ernerff^8^fr(^. th£ inters . . * , i ' 

• If we; cair be'aUawed''to generalize about the system in which thepAgricul- • 
tural ExpeHment. 'nati'(m r operate the following picture seems .to 

■ fefiect influential factors in the development of an ABS scientist. , . 

TkntTT^intq L Syste;n%An assistant professor is hireU in o the University ' 
iot California Wm witU the feeling that he or she is free to engage in the 

• rL^^^^^^ lieiv.cli(Ji<?e>, long, as it relates 'to the departmental area 
of rt^earih, thrust. Tlie' i^sistint ptotes^r 4s given a '•^search : teaching ratio 
that at U.C. Davis ' in 1974 tcpprdxiinated 719^^ research and 29% • teaching. 
What shonld'beemphasizea.hereas tli^ Jiiffh percentage «wpAas{5 an re«e^^^ 

■ ..The assistaht :professor:Is .al^o;:u»aalVy, Jas8igned the^responsibillty of teach- 
ing lo^er division qbwfses ^whioh. have, larger numbers of f^^/^nts . 
reWding greater deman^^ and/pr in the developmetit of 

"tThe^a^istant prb^^ to be an undergraduaitc-adViapi": . 

and serve on various departmehtaV anU^College committees. ■ ■„rw:^l 

• 2 Importance placed iiponvgetting -iResearch Funding.— Given theT reftUties.^. 

■ Of puch academic expectation^ .a; fypi<^{il action taken by assistant professors . . 
is to' spend their first year .developing, their courses, and witing research^ pro- ^ • 

. pWls so that the projects cfldn he. n;^A^^^ ..vr 

The second year is one where the assistant, professor leamrtp say No to 
requests by departmental v^ojil^ anft'Stndcnts that he. or she take on additional 
dnties- The importance of published research becomes a deciding factor in the * 
assistant professors' pursuit. of research ^noney from wherever it can be. gotten. • 

3. Academic Socialization and Research Strategy.-~The third and^fourth 
years find the assistant ni-pfessor engaged in research— but research of a 
ahort'tcrm nature ^'hich |es\ii'ts in quick Publication, He or she becomes less 
accessible to iatudents and otjiers. \ ■ . ' - ^ , -.^ 

I Tlie fifth and sixth years' aVe the time of peer judgment. The assistant pro^ 
fessor. either gets tenure/and "survives." or is denied tenure ajj^d* perishes. ^ 
What determines this? Pnnncations in profcsaimaUy relertc^ and eaitcdjoiir' 
naU Most «bf ttje' assistant professors intetviewed weye very aware of this 
J fact of liiPe. Ill il sense then, the trnmcrfia^e-audience for the assistant profes- 
sors' research.oan be caPed.the academic (peer reviewed)* and scientific (pVo- 
fessional journal) commmfity. , ■ ^ _ 

V But iri^ordesr-.to getjfesearch published the assistant professor i\eeds a cer- 
■j .;taiu Ifeyei of -monetary support to engage in research,; especially research di- 
-'irected ^t short-term results, which can lie quickly published. ' , , 

m Who is interested in short-term answers? To a lesser degree the Federal 
lYand State govemment— but in order to get this ^kind of ^funding J which most 
lit often comes throucrh various agencies) . an assistaq|:;- prof essqt.: has to show 
iWsome preliminary Jesuits of research in the researcir/iiroposal.^rThis is^not likelyo-*< 
X if the person i^iust getting^gtarted in ihe AES research .process, . 
•i According: to^the.assistant' profe.^SQri interviewed the area most likely to 
Kfiin^l. short-tetm rejjearch in suflacient dlllar amounts was the agricultural . in- 
'^dnstirAcommodjty' groups. As one assi^ant professor commented: 
■rV . * f was basic research and .'the funding was .in my 
-'^k^ * npplieij^P^swi^Sp^Sinc the department Jitfd ''^;iven me only .$8WK00 in 
.'^ .^re?^^¥h fundfiiSor my fiiJSt year T had to seek out funding whith was 

' ■ jgi^rdless of how an assistant "t)rofessor may feel about using ■ Industry •. 

fiT(hds, the realization that research pubiicatioris determine one's future Iti the-. 
. : University weighs heavily on accejlfttq^ such support. 

' Wbat; then, ar^ the results? i^rr. . . • 

' ' - *"FIie^system bends you, you do'tiot change the system. .You have to 
play the garne to survive in the.tJC syatem—do your researclj, get it^ 
published, get tenure, and then sit. back and think." ., 

■ '. Three case sttidies of AES researchers amplify on these views. , . ' 



• : 'THE BEBEAMCn 'Tjir^^ CARtER PATHS . 

* . Frop precedingr section on 'tiKliiioT^ % AES researchers' choice 

of fcxmfif^e have developed- . the ^follpw^^^ 



Person enters the system \Proceeds. through system ; . . .Is evaluated 



Research orientation compatible or incompatible Teaching-research bad. .1 . .By peer review 

with departments orientation?. : • ..Npnre»wfch*diirtr>ctions. . 

Previous (acceptable) publications by researchet?i . J(a) Cours6.lbadK * • 

- > /■ , ■ velOpmdnt - : • 

• f(b) Advising load, » 
:*(c)Commmeel()ad. , - 

Conditions .for tenure: The number of pub-: 
. _ >llcationsJn professionally reviewed and 
.edited journals.*. 

Witb?ufflclehtor(niufficlentrBje2rchfun(f'' ^ 
.1/ -ing from 'AES or.from extramural sources, 
.v ' v Res^rch findings, submitted to audience 
) ;^ "and. funding wiifces; ' , ./ ^ 



The weighting tends to give more importance to funding source since source 
can influence the research \inderta,ken bot&.by (a) ,F/iat is researched (b> f6r, 
how ions a time, and (c) in nhat mann&t .tW research findings are dissemi^' 
nated. Funding source becomes. even more important in departments needing 
expensive research labs and equipment in order for projecta to he carried out. 

Ideally : the person comes into . the LC system with previous publications and 
interested in midertaklng projects which also Ueem important to the other 
departmental faculty. The person has a teachings load which makes relatively 
fe>v demands on his time, and he does not Imve to engage in advisinc or jcom- 
mlttee work. ^ 

The researcher starts out either with sufllcieTnt AES funding— or support 
frdm extramural sources. o^;'. 

His research findings can be submitted to prof e^lonally, reviewed and edited 
.journals in his field of interest (or discipline.) 

BE6EABCHEE NT7MBEE ONE 

Such is the example of Researcher Number One. This researcher is 35 years 
Of age. and came into tlie UC system as an Assistant Profettor and AES re- 
searcher in 1909. Before coming on board, he had already published nine sci- 
entific art idfes over a five year period. . 

Abput mg. UC job he had this to say VAIy interests and the program ^.Ihter- 
e^ts were^ compatiblc * the research, wa^s, basic and also directly appIIcaWe 
to. food products." • vV' - • '.'^ 

Refi^rcher Number One pame into .tiie: u6 system with the desire to t^ch 
^becanse "there seems to be an infusion o'f.new, blood and ideas that keeps coia- 
ing in and stimulating those of us here * * ♦ to try out new ideas " 

As for his teaching responsibilities, he was given a 75% research and 26% 
teaching load designation ; the stress, however, was on research because the 
department Specifically hired him because of his research interests- *?I'm In a 
very fortunate position here in that there are so many engineering probfems 
in the department ♦ * ♦ so that fundingAind student interest are high Tam 
at present the only chemical- 'engineer In, the department' 30 faculty* mem- 
^rs ♦ ♦ ♦ and chemical erigineering Is thie- focal point foi^ , the industry ♦ ♦ 
Here, they can see the phy^sical process 'so* Che, moWey,. is -not hard to get" 

In regard to fundiiig: In iiddition tolhis ABS'support (whidi in 1973-1!974 
2S^^^u. u^''^^^:^^^;^^ he./re<^}v.ed industry funds^ of approximately 
$64,000 which cairie iiv the form of /mpiiey and lab equipment necessary ijor 
the completion of his reiaearch. . . 

« his research finding end up? "I try to cover quite a few (publica- 

tions). The people who read the Journals of (he then named two professionally,.;,. 
academ e journals) are those most likely to use the technologir we develop.^ 
He additionally included two other, scientific journals for soi«ces used by him 
to disseminate his research findings. \ 

"Both private and through commodity marketing order agreements. 
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What abont his opinions on peer review? **I had to decrease; ixiy^teaching load 
- and do research in order to survive.** *. 

Did he survive? On July. 1, 1974 Researcher Number One became an Associate 
Professor. He summed things up like this: 

"My major concern is the balance ot teaching and research . . . Most 
programs have enough staff to handle the teaching load : Here (when 
I started) ♦ ♦ ♦ seeing the need for more of my input into the depart- 
ment's courses and simply not being allocated the time to do it** 

"For 1975 1*11 be 40% teaching and 60% research, with the charge of 
also developing some new courses which I teel are essiential.** 

In summary^ Researcher Number One was a commodity in demand when he 
was hired into the UC system-r-and the only concession he had to make was 
to downplay his teachii^ function during the time It took him to undertake 
his research and et tenure. And now that he has this he can do what he.came 
here in the first place to do: "I came here primarily to teach." . f,.;; • 

There are other paths taken by Agricultural Experiment Station retiieaLr'cheys, ,i 
as outlined below in the cases of Researcher Number Two and Ri^^r<h^r-<, 
Number Three. , ' ■ 

BESEABCHEB NUMBEB TWO 

Researcher Number Two is 36 years of age, coming into the TJG 9;?stem In 
1908 as an Assistant Professor and AE3 researcher. He had already published 
10 research findings while doing graduate work at another institution.' 

Researcher Number Two also came here with the hope of teaching: 

"I originally hoped to stay outside of the University system because of the 
re^arch pressures Td heard about, arid try State College level teaching; how- 
ever, the best job' offer came from UC Davis where I could do 25% teaching 
and 76% research.** . ; .\ 

Up to this point cases one and two are fairly identic^J.j'^fe' next- (question 
delves into Researcher Number Two's problems and ha^sle^ along his career , 
path: . ' r.'.li 

"When I arrived ot\ campus I was told *you will do ^fesearch in your area 
of interest,' but because my area was basic disciplinary rbseatch and the fund- 
i&j^ was in applied I had to seek out funding, which was more likely to come 
from applied sources ♦ ♦ ♦ You have to gear your research to the funding 
source?. 

'*I decided to spend my first year in developing courses instead of pursuing 
research ♦ ♦ ♦ jind became very active in the Division of Environmental Studies 
program. Then about the third year the Committee asked me *How many pubs, 
Doc?' and the question, became how do I get grants ♦ V * My DES .work had 
to go in order. foi:, me to survive in the system.'* * 

Begrudgiijh^,'' '^d^rcher Two went after the applied research 

funds: "l^hlpDisoplrli^ally, I*d have to agree, that our work in the University 
should Ije in^ the apfijjed areas of som^ henefit to the people of California.'* 
He no{^(J/that h^-^sotight AES, Hatch Crilicai Research Funds. DiiPont Toung 
Fact(l|^ iGr&nts;*^P^ grants, grrower groti^ fund, Industrial and NSF support: 
"I^grfent'a Ipt. of time writing up proposals.** 

m'\C<)n*tiiMi6dr*''Since 1971 (when I was three years behind in publishing 
with two years to go. before tenure considerations) I've been working at a 
steady pace ♦ ♦ ♦ turning out 14r-15.publications (five or six ofl which are ptjh- 
lished, with the rest submitted for publication)^,* ♦ * turned out 3 PhD's, 
turned <fat 4 Masters people, and worked, which Was vtiy biggest personal thrill, 
with from 29 to 130; undergraduates and graduate studenta" 

Researcher Number Two commented on his previous year's activity : 

"Beginning in the summer of 1973 I started writing for 6-7 months without 
a brenk." Out of this came 14-10 publications referred to earlier and "burn^- 
put stomach linings." ^ 

He summed up his years in the UC system this way : . 

"I've done very few things I've wanted to do ♦ ♦ ♦ the system ^bends you ; 
you do not change the system ♦ ♦ * I*m after satisfying work It takes 

getting into the UC ^sygtem to see the pressures and stress inyolteS.** * * you 
need a real religious level of Eji^tlsf action coming back to''^y^Du in order to 
survive." * 
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Sow did Researcher Number Two fare? He became an Associate Professor 
on July 1, 1974— and the last 'we*ve heard he was on leave up at his cabin 
in* th6;SierrtDs.,' " r . \ : . ' : ; . . . / 

The /exaihpla. of '.Researcher Number.Three stresses the. extreme importatice 
of having acceptable publications In ti^fe UC research process. . .. ^ • 



BE^EABCBEB NUMBER THREE 



Researcher Number Three is 36 years of age, and came into . the UC system 
as an Assistant Professor in 1969.; His desire was also to do a lot of teaching, 
and was one or six ''new- wave ' profes^^rs hired' by the depaHmeiit^ 
. His research : teaching ratio was .60% research and 40% teaching— although 
he felt this was grossly inaccurate since about 75% of his time was devoted 
to teaching duties. 

• Researcher Number Three noted that "I can't say no" to taking on additional 
-non-research related activities, partially because "teaching should be the Uni- 
versity's 'top priority, especially as it relates to the training of students on 
how to do relevant research (wbich he defined as "applied research in areas 
of social needs for those not able to pay for research) ♦ * ♦ I feel many UC 
professors are second-rate teachers." j 

When Researcher Number Three started at UC Davis his research interest 
was on long-term international agricultural development— while the depart- 
ment's was on short-term local (e.g., pertaining to California) research'; and 
he had to "prostitute myself at the beginning" and go into less depth in his 
work. ' * 

Researcher Number Three did comment that his research projects were what 
he wanted to be working on although the problem of disseminating the results 
to his audience comprised of "people with social needs and not being able to 
pay for it" was next to impossible because "research done at UC is research* 
primarUy geared for publication in respectable journals," and Ai5 audience 
did not for the most part subscribe or even relate to such mediums. (AU of 
his funding has come through the USDA, the AES, and the State). 

Did Researcher i^umber Three have any further comments? 

"The problem isVfaculty who, having come up through the UC system, are 
now concerned with perpetuating it * * * The real importance in having tenure 
is I can then more actively pursue 'outside' funding, and perhaps set up my own 
program with the department * ♦ * although * * * if I don't get out some publi- 
cations during the next year I probably won't be around much longer." 

What happened to Res<>archer Number Three? He was denied tenure, and 
his case is under review. He will probably be terminated from the University 
of California June 30, 1976. ' 

PART IV. IMPUCATIONS AWD SUMMARY 

The research complex of the Land Grant College is a major scientific effort 
whethei* measured in money spent, scientific manyears involved or numbers of 
projects undertaken. The increasing attention directed to issues of food, energy, 
and environment— all basic to survival and all prime areas of research inter- 
est^will continue to keep the activities of the Land Grant College in the spot- 
light. 

Yet recent criticism has questioned the quality and limited nature of die 
publ c directly benefitting from the work done. All this led to stimulaUng an 
inquiry into what factors were involved in infiuencing the choice of research 
that is worked on, and^dcntifying prospects for change in the current situation 

The major factors at the University of California, I^avis (largest Land Grant 
College in the United States) are summarized in Appendix Table 2- What 
Influences what gets Researched. Contrary to the expectations that a scientist's 
curiosity and abilities will be the most important factors in determining what 
research gets done, money is identifled aa major. Without funds, the best ideas 
! ^^ether a research project gets started or not, let alone 

what, is dependent on money. As to speciflcally influencing what* is researched, 
the availability of money for doing work that needs quick results matches tlie 
needs of the non-tenured professor with the organized Agricultural comnitfdity 

"Of the six, only he and one other presently remain In the department. 
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groups. This is as clear a case as any where money* not only determines what 
research is done but also specifies in what area. 

The capabilities of Ahe scientist -and his interests is what got him into the 
research system in the'ftrst place. Scientific curiosity, is a more important factor 
in infiuenclng research choice among tenured faculty and in those, departments 
with a basic discipline orientation to research. 

The scientist does not work in aj^vacuum, however, and the academic sodali- . 
zation process is more ^ipparent to>tt^9se in the eatly stages of their careers. 

The pressures are manifested in va'^tous "conimitments'on the scientist's time 
as wrfl as in tjie^ disadvantages of hi^ resources and compounded by expecta- 
tions that he be productive research-wise. He is thus most susceptible to going 
where the money is, and working on projects which can result in quicker re- 
sults and publications. All this is important in affecting research Strategy. 

As for sensitivity to broader Issues, be it taking up issues related to the 
various crises or responding to calls for accountability, they are diversionary 
at best — and much depends on where a scientist is in his career and disci- 
plinary placement. Also certain topics are in vogue and departments vary as 
to the degree of freedom it allows its members to explore. , ' 

To sum up, scientific curiosity gets a scientist into the research system, funds 
determine what research is done, and the academic socialization process in- 
fiuences' the strategy^ — especially for non -tenured members. 

The implications for those interested in a research complex that would re- 
spond to various publics are several. 

First of all, the Land' Grant College seen in the context of the sociology 
of knowledge, is not monolithic. There are differences in research orientation 
among departments and differences in motivation among faculty with the same 
department depending on where they are in their careers. 

Secondly, departments do differ in their socidl structure which in turn 
affects faculty who are a part of it. A^department that is more open to critically 
• examining alternatives will more likely have faculty open to examining ques- 
tions posed by publics heretofore ^not served as much as the production agri- 
culture sector. 

In the broadest perspective, looking at research in terms of its social struc- 
ture suggests insights where changes are possible. The increasing intenisity of 
the competition between population and foo^ production, and the debate be- 
tween current modes of agricultural productron and the search for more eco- 
logically accountable alternatives may require a paradigm shift as far as re- 
search organization is concerned. If such be the case,, -where might be the most 
effective place to direct this shift? The administration of the reorganization of 
the U.C. Davis Agricultural Experiment Station placed a premium on the re- 
cruitment of a new faculty essential to their new orientation.^ In light of the 
reality that 60% of the U.C. faculty are full professors (many 'within 10 years 
of retirement) the Impact of this organization may be more emphatic and in 
line with Thomas Kuhn'^ observation about change in science, In his Structure 
of Scientific Revolutions Kuhn remarked that a shift in paradigm requires Its 
acceptance by all living scientists . or the death of those who hold the old 
paradigm. Given this, attention to reorgaiilzatibn and the composition of the 
faculty may be* the key in developing a Land Grant College research program 
responsive and relevant to the (Ranging needs of the times. 
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Pennsylvania State Univebsitt, 

College QP Aobicultube, . . 
t;mucr«i^i/ Parfc, Pa., ;4pHr27. ifl78. 

Hon. Patrick J. Leahy, „ . ttt 

U.S. Senate,' Committee on Agriculture, yutiiiioni:and, Forestry, Waanxngtonj 

B.C. * ' •• ■ ■ ' 
Deak Senator Leahy: Since I have a prior commitment on May 4 and 5, 
I have reluctantly declined the invitation/extended by :fOur staff to testify on 
rural development researcli during your hearings of the Agricultural Research 
and General Legislatibn Subcommittee. ' ^ * 

I would, however, like to submit the following statement for the record, As 
a* disclaimer, let me make clear at the outset that the opinions expressed here 
are strictly my own, not necessarily those of The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity where I am employed as a professor of agricultural economics. These 
opinions have been strongly influenced by a study I did between September of 
1976 and December 1977— to evaluate tlie activities undertaken in pilot stage 
(1974-77) of Title V of the Rural Development Act of 1972, and to prepare a 
policy statement following the evaluation. I would like to submit for the record 
the executive sumpiary of our evaluation report, entitled Rural Development 
. and the Land Grant University, plus the policy statement, entitled • "The 
Essential Process for a Successful Rural Strategy*' by John^I. ,Corj:iman,.'Presi- 
; derit of The National Rural Center and myself. ; ■) :''■ j . 

That evaluation was done in cooperation with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
. culture and The National Rural Center. It was not possible within the s^»ope 
/of that study to conduct a rigorous evaluation of each state's Title V program. 
' Bather, it was an evaluation of the law— an examination of all the state pro- 
J grams to ascertain whether the idea underlying the legislation is inherently 
'•workable. As discussed in the attached re^^orts, the basic idea of Title V seems 
^* yialie.« Provided suflBcient funding is allocated and; effective administrative 
'^ stVuttures and procedures are utilized by the Institutions of higher learning. • 
Several of the findings and recommendations presented in'. these two reports are 
directly-relevant to topics listed in your outline for these hearings. I will pre- 
sent some of these, and afld several more that are primarily my own impres- 
sions and value judgments. , ^ 
Your outline asks for testimony: regarding a definition of rural development. 
On page 4 of "The Essential Procies^." we draw the destinction between rural 
. development in the broad sense versus eoonomio development , which is one 6f 
many possible forms rural development can take. 1.1. ' 

Rural development- encompa'sses the many dimensions or conditions which de-.l 
termine the quality of life: access to i^ublic services and facilities J economic | 
development; protection or enhancement of natural and. environmental re-l'^ 
sources and the capacity of rural people, communities,,And institutions to iii«terr 
a(it effectively in identifying and attainiivr?Sals- EacIi^yiJC^nese dimensions cian 1 
be viewed in terms of its present level or state .(e.g.v^yailabililtyv^of healthy, ; 
services, median income or employment) and in terms <*f ;its trer^^f^i^^Un-^vrj^ 
provement, stagnation, or deterioration of the JJocal^ecq^qmy, serV^ces^;'^' eri- v>^ 
, viroument). Development ^then, is a normative tefOij-Jijiplyinig the" attainment • . 
of levels and trends desired by people tUemselyjel^. . ; . 

Economic development means "improving*^ ttie level. d]stjc11t)t3rtU)n, and 
bility of earnings and employment This qan done-in if(;|iVimDj?r of waj^;^;^ 
snch as increasing the productivity and/or tendency of existing firms and 1^*? ' 
sourijes. It can . also be done by"expani?ion^nlargement of existing ^ms or 
entry of new industries. Expansion is not feasible in all rural area^, no^ .i§i v 
■it everywhere desired or appropriate. In areas experiencinjpr vfery rapid growthV>^^ 
for example, local residents might feel that an 'Hmproved^^trenifl is-a redurtion; 
in the rate of ecoriomifi expansion. Therefore economic de^reljajjnii|h^t a goal-- 
of a comprehensive rural strategy, but only one of manjr^gpals bnd a so&l ,<j^ 
which must be shaped to local desires. 0 / • 

Yon also asked for testimony regarding whether we need '*new and different 
structures for dissemination of rUral development research." This quMtiph is 
raised in the context of another regarding 'Hack of extension coipmtniication 
with non-farm rural people.'* and "is the system dominated by agricilltnral 
and food and fiber concerns,'* This is a little like asking whether McDonalds 
is dominated by hamburgers. Having established a successful business based 
on hamburgers, McDonalds has recently introduced new choices such as fish 
sandwiches and apple pie. History shows clearly that the experiment stations 
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and the extension, services were founded specifically for the purposes of in- 
. creasing agricultural productivity. Dramatic successes such as the-^develop- 
• ment and universial dissemination of liybred seed varieties, artificial insemi- 
nation, and various mechanical han'esting devices have greatly expanded farm 
. output and have kept food prices from rising as rapidly as they would have in 
the absence of such technological changes. These successes have been caused 
largely through long term Congressional and Executive support for research 
and ea;tensiQn at the land grant- universities. 

Only in recent years has it become cle&r that agricultural "progress" some- 
times is accompanied by decay of riirar communities. It stands to reason that 
the„jittention of the extension and research communities would continue to be 
• fociKsed primarily on agricultural concerns— this lias been their bread and 
butter for flecades.. Rural development is a *'Johimy-come-lately," and in many 
Iocations.it has not yet established a successful track record. Nor has it— 
and this is very 'important— established a political base of support such as 
, the grass root.s support that texistp in many places for agricultural research 

and extension. Expecting the research and extension establishment to swltclK-^ 
^ abruptly and pre^pminantly to rural development is as naive as; expecting . 
McDonalds to switch over ui^t from hamburgers to pizza. , 

However, while we might understand why research and extension have con- 
tinued to emphasize food and fibejr,' and we acknowledge that this work is still 
verj- important, we can still argue that more and better work needs to be 
done on rural development. Having reviewed the Title V rural development 
programs of all 50 states and Puerto Rico, 1 have concluded that: 
*ir(l) It is ^indeed possible for a land grant university to mobilize and inte- ^ 
grate. thelr .rt.esearch and extension resources to help rural communities identify 
and s61ve tlieir own problems. Obviou.^ly not every one of the state programs 
has s^iccceded in initiating the types of. processes Heeded to link together th^* 
expertise _Qf the universities with the needs and talents .of the local communi-* 
ties. But I have been impressed with the extreme success of seve^ftt'^lfograms 
—Puerto Rico, Missouri, California. Michigan, North Carolina, ifedii^^ware 
come quickly to mind, ana several others are in the same leagu^ilMe kinds 
of processes (organizational structures and procedures) that have Ted to sue- 
cess in these states should be encouraged and, replicated elsewhere. 

One common feature of all the . successful Title V programs is that their 
research efforts; were ^'applicable*' (as mentioned in your outline) to riiral 
development concerns. For example : 

A joint research/extension project for improving rural homes in the lower 
•Penobscot River Area of Maine required 32 months to complete. As the major 
. Ijffle \ project, the extension objectives were to facilitate the accomplishment 
or irai)rovements ; tfee-research objectives were to inventory the heeds and in- 
terests and to evaluate the procedures and the extent of improvements. Work- 
ing with the State. Department of Health and Welfare and local Community 
Action Agencies, the Task Force contacted 648 families, and 456. families re- 
ceiveil^lirect assi.stance in makirig^ improvements or securing new housing. A 
■^,tetaa of over 1800 families received information disseminated with Title V 
funds. The Extension Sei-vic^ Continues to provide assistance to local residents. 

Pennsylvania reported? a^iht research/ extension project to help provide a 
primary health care center in northern Indiana County required 36 monthlS to 
complete Title V,;contributed organizational support and technical information 
^^^^J «"fl^^/he proj-ect, highiv supported by local citizens, to proceed more - 
quickly The Mahoning. Medioal Center now^ serves 22.000 people with a physi- 
cian, physician's assistant, dentist, phammcist, and support personnel. 

A joint research/extension project in Missouri . was designed to gain an 
understanding of •^^student dropouts and as.sist dropouts, schools, as well as com- 
munities in dealing with its causes and ramifications. Numerous positive out- ' 
comes were renlized, including: . i uul 

. equh^le^y'SlKasf" ^"^^ received . high Sciiool. 

vI^tJh rp^enrolled in hich school or jimlor high. 6 enrolled in i' * 

\oc-Tech .school, 1 in coaraetolog>- .school 3. in nursing school, 55 in a mini- 
typing course, 29 in fa.st-food training mini^cour.ses, and 1 entered the militarv*; 
(o) found employment or improved employment. ' 

direct re.spon.se to your question, "Do we need new and diffei^nt 
fltructur^s?^ I offer admixed answer: (a) in some areas of the country, deflv 
nit^lj^o— the existing system, has proven to be highly effectiv^; and (b) in 
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other locations, the jury is still out. The amounts of money allocated to the 
states through TitXe V, tor example, were so small (averaging less than $50,000 
a y'ear per state) that ineffective programs could be justified, simply on' the 
grounds of non-support Let us also recognize that an alternative delivery sys- 
tem is not likely to be created, nor if created would it re<gfive the levels of 
support needed to make it work. For better or worse, the extension systeqa — 
with its vast network of state and county oiffices — is the only system we can 
reasonably expect to have in the foreseeable future., The system has proven to 
be effective in regard to commercial agriculture^ And in m^ny states it^as 
already demonstrated a high level of effectiveness in facilitating rural ^^lop- 
ment— -despite the shortages of funds and the relative nevniess of niral develop-* 
ment as a priority goal. So I feel it is premature if not erroneous to say we 
n^ed a new system. A more effective strategy is to build on the strengths and 
correct the weaknesses of the system that already exists. If we Aval t for a 
reyolutionary new system', \ve may have to wait a very long time, and there 
is no guarantee it would work any better than the one we already have. 

(3) The nation's land grant universities should receive a substantial in- 
crease in fundlFtg for Title V activity. But th& expansion should be done care- 
fully, subject, to successful readings from a scientifically credible evaluation, 
with close attezftion to the lessons of the past and with thoroughly integrated 
research and extension efforts. Evaluation should focus on the processes initi- 
ated by the universities toward helping the riirTil communities achieve greater 
capacity to identify and solve their own problems— short lerm "quicky" proj- 
ects should not be encouraged to the exclusion of long term projects. 

(4) Multiple-year funding commitments, should be offered so that long term 
commitments may be made to attract and retain top quality professional re- 
search and extension personnel. Given the degree of success demonstrated in 
the previous four years, rural development researchers, extension specialists 
and administrators throughout the nation were simply staggered by the 1970 
Executive Budget, £|illing for a zero budget for Title V. I. know faculty and 
graduate students who read this phenomenon as an indication that the Car;ter 
Administration had decided that rural development was hot going to continue 
to be supported by the federal government. Sotiie have changed their career 
plans, away from niral development toward areas with more solid prospects 
for continued funding. This kind of funding uncertainty undermines the rhetoric 
of ojfficials who claim rural development research and exten*^ion are important 
and should be expanded. ^ " 



and extension. The law clearly distinguishes research from exten^on; their 
budget allocations are explicitly distinct. And in some states the twc^ activities 
are almost lik^ soparate nations, each with its own language and its own cur- 
rency. In the ;nioet successful rural development programs, however, we find 
research and extension working hand in hand. Often the same person will re- 
ceive some of ^is or her salary and other support from Title V research monies, 
and some from Title V extension — a joint research and extension appointment. 
^ This arrangement is obviously conducive to an integrated research and, exten- 
sion program.. In other cases, effective integration has been achieved through 
team efforts by two or more persons determined to work effectively together 
to solve a supierordinate problem. Of ^paramount importance is having an ad- 
ministrative structure and reward system tfor pay raises, promotion and 
tenure) which will encourage research to do their research on problems rele- 
vant to the extension people who are attempting to facilitate rural development. 
V-.' Recent budget discussions seeip to favor a larger share of Title V dollars 
..';for' extension than for research,,: with a constant share going; to each of the 
' two activities. While this kind of mixture may he desirable In most locations, 
I would prefer to see the monies merged under the control of a single program 
administrator who would have the power (In consultation with appropriate 
state and local advisory bodies) to allocate funds flexibly In any combination 
of research and extension that would seem most promising as a way to attain 
the "essential process" for achieving rural development. As described fully In 
our policy statement.,, Jhe essential process must be cronstnictlve, comprehen- 
sive, Inclusive, and ri^jfelonal. 

Personally, I would encourage a change In the enabling legislation (Sections 
502 (a) to (d) of the Rural Development Act of 1972) as follows. First, sec- 
tions 502 (a) and (2) should be merged so as- to discourage separate funding 





and separate administratioa of rural development resea^pb and extension. Se'c-* 
■ qnd,. sections. 502 (c) and (d), calling for small farms researohVan(i extension, 
should be abolished ad such — with small farms work merged inTii^e broader 
' rural development program. Let me hasten to say that I am not' opposed to 
small farms research; and extension— rather, I would prefer to see the program 
efforts in behalf' of small farms merged with those for other rural development 
concerns. This wauld ^ve the state program administrators, in consultation 
with their advisory groups, the discretionary power to give greater or lesser 
priority to small farms, depending on' (1) the need in relation. to other rural 
development concerns, and (2) the expected contribution to .the •well-being of 
rural people and* cpmmu4Kies. .* \ 

In closing, I would like to make two additional comments related to your 
outline of these hearings. First, I feel that your section JII on ^^Applicability 
and Availability of Research to Rural People" places too much of the blame 
on extension. I am a researcher, and I will assure you that when! research 
and extension fail to get their act together, this is as much the fault of one 
as the other. And perhaps even more to blame are the administrators.and the 
professional rewards systepas which sometimes discourage integrati'oia of re- 
search and extension. . ' - . 

Second, you asked for testimony regarding "Rigidities, within Land Grant 
System^ "which prohibit certain rural issues from surfacing— impressed re- 
search." In my ten year^? as a professor at a land grant universitK and with 
extensive contacts nationwide, I can recall no instance in which th^ findings 
of w*j11 designed *and professionally executed research (that has been prop- 
erly documentefl and well written) has been suppressed, regardless! of its sub- 
ject matter. The only cases in which reports have been suppressed' liave been 
manu.scripts^that failed to meet conventional standardis of scientific quality- 
false inferences of casuality, invalid data, failure to document conclusion.s— 
in general, fuzzy thinking, non-scientific, pseudo research. Researchers as citi- 
zena have the right to publish anything they wish, including unscientific and 
non-documented speculations and opinions. Hundreds of publishing companies 
are willing to publish anything as long as the author will pay the cost of 
publication. However as a researcher, if one wishes to publish a manuscript 
which will carry the credibility of a scientific report, it must pass certain 
standards of validity, rigor and objectivity. If by "suppressed research" you 
refer to the quality control pokiedures followed by professional referred jour- 
nals and experiment station bklletin editors, I would agree that^uch euppres- 
sion does exist and should contWe. Researchers should continueto^i""^©iired 
to document the .scientific prodfesses used; they must rigorously present the 
findings in a way that makes the line of reasoning repeatable. Unless profes- 
sional standards continue to be imposed on researchers, their writings and 
their ^ixpertise will be of no more value than those of any other person Arid 
in my oWnion, society would be deprived . of the keys needed to unlock the 
my.stories ^ rural development. Therefore, I hope certain kinds of "research" ' 
will continue to be suppressed— the kind that fails to meet the standards of 
professional excellence. There is no reason that rural . development research 
or any other applied research should be less scientifically valid than research 
done in any other field. \ 

V With this parting- <;omment. Senator, I wojild like to than^c you for holding 
these hearings and for giving me the opportunity to present testimony 
Cordially, 

J. Patrick Madden,' 
Professor of Agriculturhl BoonOmics, 

Oregon State UiriVERfliTY, 
Senator PATRICK J. Leahy:' ^ \ Corvattis,:Oreff., ApHl ?8, 1978. 
Russell {Senate Office Bldg., 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Senator Leahy: I am pleased to comment on several It^^of con- 
of'JJaf.Si' "f"; * ^^^I research opportunities -and problems. My>rotes- 
«?fh Iwl^'f continues to be In thls.ar^ea of rural Issues, along 

fti rn H ?. ^•J'u the field. I Mve Veen successful In Wslng In 

the Land Grant ^stem With these Interests. I mentioned thls ln response to the 
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possible interpretation of item D.l. on the hearings outline. I am sure that 
certain rural issues have been suppressed across the country from research 
attention, 'but I don't believe very many are suppressed for political or philo- 
sophical reasons. In fact; I would assert that a larger amount of non-foodt 
non-fiber research is "boot-legged" in the agricultural establishment than Is 
supressed": The reason* for. ,tb6' -'l^oot-legging". i5 to secure !^fi;p^(Jing. The a'd- 
ministrators are willing,' but'^mid|i)ig is insecure and diffltculj: to, find. It has 
been difllcult to secure solid funding for the research thpjt is now. being recog- 
nized as a major; concern in rural areas of the countryj-S^e sustained research 
support is thrjeatened everywhere. Under such conditions it is difficult to con- 
tince administrators that they have the flexibility to free funds for research , 
.with no visible, clientele that will politically support this type of effort In spite 
of this, m.ore work is now underway in this area than just a few years back. 

In the.AYeistern United States. Title V of the Rural Development Act of 1972. 
gave*4. jkreat; boost in legitimatization and funding to non-food — non-flber, al- 
thougji the tunding was most importantr The people did not need to be identi- 
fied hriS'recniitecl When this effort started. They were alre^ay in place. These 
soft funds could secure larger aipounts of these people who''ate',already in place 
and" could, extract their tlme;<rom other activities to focus non-farm rural 
research and education^-JTltie' nupibers may not be large, but* ijpst people have 
found ^administrators suppQffts'e of their interest in non-farm xesearch, but too 
frequently not able'to idpntffy funds to support the effort. 

Turning to observations once again on the hearings outline,*) i.tem 2,a. dc^ 
serves a comment. Certa|nly the system is dominated in the West by food and'^'^ 
fiber concerns aud it sh'6ul4''be. Agriculture is very important to the local rural '. 
economies and to th^/.J^atibn, but there needs to be increased voice about the! 
non-farm issues in tliffrriitlil setting. Th^^problem is not one of decreasing the 
absolute conSem of fooh and fiber, .but*^ln1i\^^ political voice on 

other concerns. This is very difficult ^tural' leadership in health, transporta- 
tion, education, law enforcement and justice, civil engineering jn\d public a^L; 
ministration, local and state government have, not been* viewed or" view thein- 
'selves* ns prime clients for research from the rural portion of, the Land Grant 
University system In fact, we generally find ourselves competing at all levels 
of government for budget to maintain our existing programs in competition for 
budget with the very lenders from these identified program areas. If research 
delivers nn excellent program for rural health alternatives, rural growtlj»\im- 
pacts on industrial employment . or Impacts of alternative, timber policy oii li^- 
comfc distribution. I would be very surprised to see the A^fxV or health plnnning 
agencies,; railroads or the Department of Transportation; local commimitlei, 

v,the U.S. F^orest Service or BLM : communicate with research directors, deaqg, 

^lirpvemors, legislatdjrs or congressional delegations saying this research from 
the Land Grant system was helpful ' and should receive budget support. The 
benefits of healthy transportation,, public services, volunteer effectiveness, etc. 
nre types of research that have broad benefits spread among many people and 
groups. The benefits accruing to any individual or group is insufficiently con- . 

. centrated to stimulate them to spend the limited political muscle they have 
to ask for funding for an outside supporting research organization. The tradi- 
tional clients of agricultural research don't have this problem. The cattle- 
men know, the wheat growers know, timber producers know that they benefit 
enough Individually that they can effectively lobby elsewhere for support for 

^he research. 

There are people in groups who benefit from non-food & fiber Research, who 
do know and care, but opportunities need to be created to get these local, 
people, bothtin and put of government, to say that tMs research makes a differ- 
ence. How can we pay for local citizens or government officials to get to Wash- 
ington, D.C.? We seem t;n*ally unable to do this. Local people show up in 
Washington when the concern is grazing fees, allowable cut in timber, or water 
development, but their commodity group.s or the equivalent pay thelr>way. 

It may be that we need to hold 50 informal introductory session;^ .Involving 
congressional delegations, some legislators, the governor, . research directors 
anU deans and local leaders to discuss what is going on and whatsis needed. 
This would include the need, the means and the support for research. 

. Yours truly, 

\ . y • .^v ^' .Pus SELL YouM AN 8, I) irecf^^^ 
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C00PE»ATIV5t EXTEHSION StBVICE, * 

Dr. E^Sdrm^/r ^ ..; ^'^^ 

^UM^K SenaWOfjuie Buildink v " - • ' ' ^ ^■ 

Yours in service, ' " * 

-Endoeurca: Kehtoth B. ^QQ, Ai9^tant!Ewte^ Professor, . 

BIBUOOBAPHT ' 

temon Sei^W toWipwitj. of Kentucky, LeHngtoS: KSky^^^^ f ' 

;,.,,: Coc*EiuTiVE -FUSION Sm^cB^m 'lOiirudtei A^^ . 

f ; (By Dr. Kenneth E. Pigg As^stan't Extenslon^Wof^ior of Sociology, 
•r - University of Kmtucty} - ' --' 

manner. *M7f^> development processes in a bwiefldal 

a research ^S^us, a' cSpt for emSt^,Hl^°^''v ^2^^^ 
The variety 'ofTSiblectsdMlt wiiT^^ ^""^J' "'^ extraordinarily tompl^ 
hearings Is si«S t^ttooiv S thil fo"*^ agenda^ of these- Senate- Committee 
maklnilt mayfte ev^n more dUJSlt ^^^n,!^^"'!, ^ PnljHe declslon- 
Thls is exempUflid to the presM^ duLo«f^HSJ*''*°'^ eftectlvely. 
Act of 1972 which ^s LpSid ^™ Wnff °Tf ' Rnfal.- Development 
significant since manT of Sfwo^ iorL^nJV^"°^"°^- '^H espedaUy 
■ not particularly moUvated hv^mSlniiS, ^T^^ ^? nonmetropolltan homes are 
of those X L moviSto'^ more ^ M«^t 
ployment In service Indlstrie^M ^™ be finding em- 

Thls leads to my toa pSK note ^aml^v 

"non-farm" rural deveiopmSit i«p^' '^V' to segregate "farm" from 
development and selecS of ™ref&?m^^^^^^^^^ the preWem. The 

preference, locality specific In T«ofo f^j strategies are, by necessity and 
appropriate and aeSrii o^her S^ it"^ ^"^'^eles may be 

s^ould_be_able t.coz,sIdet and pSirn^aTer^^^r^^^ 
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cultural strategies. I believe this tfl be the real intgnt of IU)A.J2, but, ^^^J^X 
ent, tys is not an accessible strategy because we have devotea imie.research 
effort to either means or effects, and so. have effectively ruled it out. Xo.con- • 
tinue to deal with rural development In /'pieces'' only perpetuates, the mindless, 
and tragic dualismrwhich has contributed to ftoth the contemporary: farm pi:ob- 
lem and problems. of rural development . . -'^^x 4.«*.^>« 

In my role ^as a' state Extension specialist in sociology, supporting, the states 
rural development programs, I. am called upop for assistance in locai^pui- 
♦munities. One torm of^'that assistance is techniical, . In which I am asked. -to 
serve as a resource versbn to local efforts in identifying/planning, and imple- 
ment&g rural development actiyltiesj Extension in Kentucky- has been rather 
succe^ful Ih this area, and has assisted lo<^l communities, ina variety of ways. 
Between 1973 and 1976, Extension personnel Usslsted In tfi^ development of 
mdre' than 50 rural water systems In the Commonwealth. In the same time 
l>eti6d, 'they^alsp helped local communities to estabUsh. a cpmprehenslve plan- 
ning .effort (in 262 communiUfis) ; provide access to jobs through a manp^iver ■ , 
IraSung and placement y^^grSm iabout . 12,000. people) ; estal^llsh successful 
Industrtil^evelopmenj^ the trl-<!ounty\industrlal >parlc 

Corbln, KeHmci^rwmch will generate some 5,400 jobs) ; S^ed flre protcc^ 
tlbn servlces»lh over 20 rural communities ; build, over 50 recreational faculties; 
aftd many mor^ beneficial projects. It Is my impression and opinion, fhejeftfre,^ 
•ttiat ample'tiesearch inforipfltlon t« available regarding rural development con- 
cerns. Further, the Extension Service Kentucky ds serving non-farm rural 
people. Undoubtedly, we can do a. better*job^ .3For instance, Uke other ^jerylc^ 
organizations, Extension , does have difficulty *rea?eblng the ^'hard-to-reach ^Ith 
program benefits. However, the su<jcess -of the. E^J^EP (Exi^nded Foods and 
Nutrition Education Project)' prfejjrain den^onstrates -syhat ' Is; nfedefj , v^P^^,. 
overcome some of the present otstacles >(l)i more 'manpower In rural dev^op-^ 
.ment program ar^s, and (24 more programmatic support for fun^s for Exten- 
sion which are not tied to specific projects. \. .171 

Since the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, which established the formal county. Ex- 
tension program within the Laind-Grant system, a cpunty agent has been given 
responsibility for a ■gp^fic program area— agriculture, home economics, or 
4-H. The. Institution' of -tlie EFNEP program In i^eeept. years has also been 
associatM^ iwlth the placement of that responsibility : u]p^ a specific agent 
working; l,nr a specific county or multl«county area. 'I^b such.reilfc^^^^^ has ever 
been estawfshed for rural development on long-term baslS;^xcept for cer- 
tain states^ where federal appropriations have been Supplemented. With state 
and local funding, and these positions are usually assodated: wlth;f airly, large: 
geographic, areas. Rural development could undoubtedly; be. hastened If the 
personnel • were made available. ' ^ ^.r- ' " * 

Even ' mo'r^ recently, the Extension Service has witnessed . the reductic^a of 
! ^pport for* program development in preference for project funding, Spijletlmes . 
6h a cbtop^ftltlve basis. It Is my feeling .that this change w^is, Jn , part, an 
ffttempt » to maintain accountability. Nevertheless, It has a serlaud impact -on 
all Eitenslon programs, and especially rural developmpnt.prograrns^T&ls Is be- 
caiisi 'of the nature of the be^ietffr of niraUdevelopftient efforts. ^Slnce many 
of th^ important Impact- of riiral developmerit^are qualtotlve . and.. experienced 
only In the long-term,' It Is.. difficult to demonstrate the beneficial mpacts^of 
the funds contributed In support of a, project in a sufficiently timely manher • 
to satisfy the funding agencies. Addltiorially, rural development consists of a 
broad range of programs In. which Influences (and benefits) are often diffuse, 
intangible, and unpredictable. AH of this means that ea^h rural development , 
•Activity can only be partially accountable, thus making' It somewhat , difficult 
^to mobilize legislative arid executive support>. for rural development. > ^ 
Nevertheless,^I see few^. alternatives to provldl'ng on-gqlng general program- 
matic support.for Etterfsion rural development activities if they are to Ue 
effective eventually^ What is also needed, then> is the development of alterna- 
tive forms, of accountabllltip. One ^means Is.the more costly (perhaps) approach 
of employing- personnel with speclfiCj/Extenslbn rural development resporislblll' 
ties In rather small geographic a^eas- VAnplher* Is to develop n^ore sensHlye 
evaluation techniques for program* sujppoiri tvhlch -wllU satls^ the accounta-^. 
blllty n^ds. Such evaluation procedures should pertnlt the negotiation of ^rl- 
teria f<?r determining accoun^ibii'ity and would approach ruiyil developntent^lin 
;:holisHcf;fa^hl6n. - , - . - v' 

; 'A Serious, considerations given to these suggestiflsns could' sei;ye as,- a starting 
point for addressing the Issue of researph avallcihlllty to rural people. 



I have, perhaps, creafed. air'impresslon ijpith the preceding comments that 
no new research is neefled. Let me dispel that Impression. 7 , 

=„H^f^ ^ " continu^ne and growing need for research in a wide variety of 
subject areas For e*ample, we are seeing a rather large volume of research 
now.assemb ed on ruril industrallzation'and its ipipa^s on >^Ll communi 
ties. Similarly the-number of studied of energy plant sitings is^wing How- 
tZ' Z "'r'^'iJ Significance regarding the impacts XiTrist' indus- 

tries on rocal areas. In Kentuclsy, . where tourism, is annually a one" billion 
"fed to know -how to besf assist rural communitl^ In 

' m^? //fh'" '^f ' "'^^ "T'"'^ impacts, but we do not know^eA 
much. and. the planning is hpphazaM and risky at present ■ 

f»nn '^oncefRMl^ re^spns for and characteristics of return migra- 

niLn f ^Jf' communities.: We art seeing, m(*e of this literature, but we ltiU 
need to know their ch^racteris^cs/ local family ties, impact on' communitv 
Sing i^TSnfr^. .^^^^ ''^^ this infoLatir ^SZSlg.^ 

^^entucky, the national de&nd>r en^'rgs' has increased the scale of 
coal mining operations dramatically.^ince this> a non-iWable Srce 
m,LH^ "''wT'?r ";/l''* ^"^"^ h.ealE.4)f the c^al areas is oTen to^rious 
y^"' ''i'HS'^ ^"PP^" ^l'^" coal runs out? How many Me 
How 1/ w ^""^ 0' the dLZ of coaP 

How can we better use present benefits from coal eicploitation t^ assure a 
solid future for families and communities? . ^" assure a 

flf^S»V'^.^'^'ij?y^''l°'i.? *'«1^-'^^^' ""'l being posed for research activities 
at the University of Kentucky. , Eyen when this resMrch is comDleted Ihem' 

Specific information needs will mostly be iimored ExfPnqinTi «foff >7n i 
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•my.ideas to this. body and. to submit them to your, consideration. ^ . # . 

. • ATTACHMENT 1 • . . 

IsBUEB Facing Jessamine Count? . - ' " 

Traffic in do^vntoWn NichoUisville and on Highway ST^^ejj^ 
imDortant "community problems in Jessamine county, 'acqBrd ng to a repre 
Sme samXTf county residents. Edditioiial services ra*k second, health 
ladlwL and sei^ices are third, sewage treatment* fourth, and recreational 
?5ams fl«h.. F^rt^r down" the list are flre P-'f ""'^-^fonThelu^ey 
hnfft' coriection economic development and housing. In addition, tne survey 
flX a B lev'el^ conim^ support for more effective plaiining and zoning, 
espe^iaUy as they relate t*. future industriaf or r^ident.al develo,,ment Citi- 
7Pnt^ are also ouite concerned about .the implications of population growth. 
The ten Problem are^^^^^ by 640 households in Jessamine coiin- 

fv fhrouch a survey of residents' opinions on community problems, govern- 
ment Sing^^d Vital issu^ facing ^^^^^mi^ie coui^y. The purpose of the 
Sudv Irto nrovide local gbverament officials with accurate information about 
the n^s a'^d v&heTof Jessaini«8 connty residents '^J^y^^^S Sojernm^t 
MlicieTand servites. The survey was conducted during the mon hs of June 
SSd J^' by^the University # Kentuck Bepartment of Sociology, in co- 
oneratron with the county PlaSning Commission. The survey was direc ed by 
Sine E^ Garkovicr Paul D. Warner, and Barbara Wakefield, sociologists 
. witir the rniversityi»of Kentucky, College of Agriculture. 

TBAFFIC ^'.i .- 

The -flow of traffic within Jfessamine county or to neighboring .communities 
is seen al the^most serious problem facing the county Using the common 
riducat"on grading system of A (excellent), B (good), C (average), D (poor)., 
and F (fanSre) over eighty percent of the respondents pnk the q^l^y f 
traffic flow as "h^'or "F''. As a result, mOte than three-quarters of the dti- 
. z^7 woufd be w^limg to pay more taxes for a solution to this Problem The 
^nltrTction of an expressway to Lexington and a by-pafes around Nicholas- 
vme are viewed, as acceptdble solutions for two-thirds of the responding 
citizens. ' . ^jc' 

. . . . EDUCATION ■ 'i-T: 

. Recent growth in the Jessamine county population' has /""^"^fd theJR-es- 

■ su"es on S;hooirfacllities and programs. As a result, nearly one hird of the 
resDondents grade the adequacy of , the ^educational services as D or D . 
• While a ?argf number of -respondents are willing to pay ""'■•<= '«''«s to improve 
the school system, others gcho the feelings of one c .(izen concerned^ with the 
effect of population p-owth on the ability -of the cbmmunity to fegpo^d to 

■fhis^ problem : -The Board of Education was about. 5 years too late showing 
•conce^ aC<yut n^- home construction, . which resulted in an overpopulat on 
of th^schools.:' For many citizens, current, jiroblems of overcro^-ding in the 
school Iv^tem can Ue linked to the surge in l,^using ^ construction and its 
accompanying population growth. -* . 

hea'lth 4 

■ There is considerable concern over the appareht lack of health services in 

■: Jessamine county., Nearly one-half of ^he respondents state they seelf medical.. 
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services outside the 'county, and only one-qnarter evialuate the quality ot 
medical care in Jessamine as '"A" or "B*-. There is ]arge support for the 
establishment of a medical clinlc to serve the needs of county residents, even 
if tliU would 'involve higher taxes tor the citizens. Despite these problems, 
there Is general public approval of the quality of ambulance services In the 
community. . 

' SEWAGE 

Nearly one-half of the citizens rank sewage treatment as a high priority 
and an overwhelming number {12%) want tlife go^'ernment to spend more money 
to improve this service. One popular .suggestion for improving sewage treat- 
jpaent In Nlcholasville is the expansion pt current facilities. 

' BECREATIONAL TBOORAMS AND FACIUT^S 

There is" strong community support for the development of organized rec- 
reational programs for both youth and adults In the county. -The. absence of 
such programs, as parks and playgrounds, resi^lts in a grade of "D" or '*F". 
for this community service ftom over one-half of the respondents. The great 
majority of citizens selecj this problem area as one requiring greater financial 
attention by local governmentj and place this need for more recreational pro- 
grams and facilities in the top 5 services they would be willing to support, 
with higher taxes. * 

, TEtE FUTtJRE OF JESSAMINE COUNTY 

Over two-thirds of the citizens advocate the management of future popu- 
lation growth In Jessamine county. In fact, most would prefer to see the 
population of the county grow only a limited amount or not at all in the 
coming years. »l 

While the majority (7r>7o) also agree that Industrial development should be 
restricted to Industrial parks, or nonagricultural land, and that the community 
^should participate in decisions on the location of subdivisions, support for 
zoning ^restrictions is not as strong (457o). This apparent inconsistency in 
support for goals (managed growth and development) and the means of at- 
taining them (use of zoning restrictions) may reduce the ability -of local 
government to satisfy the preferences for a "rural'* lifestyle expressed by so 
many of the citizens of. Jessamine county. ^ . 

Below is a listing oiC'tlie major problem areas Identified in this study, the 
five problem areas citizens are willing to pay more taxes for solving, and 
the report card for selected community services. 

^ , [In percenll 



Importance 
Low Medium High 



Major problems facing Jessamine County 

Improve traffic on Highway 27,. 

Improve traffic downtown 1,. 

Expand school proRrams 

Expand health facilities.... 

Expand recreational facilities , 

Expand sewage treatment 



Issues needing more Oovemment expenditures if they are to he solved: 

1. Maintenance of roads. 

2. Recreational- programs arid areas. 

3. Expand sewage facilities. k , ' 

4. County medical (^inic. 
o. Paid^re fighting force. 

Issues i:itizem nre willing to pay more taxes to solve: 
1- Recreational programs and areas. 

2. County medical clinic. 

3. Paid fire fighting force. 

4. Maintenance of roads. , , 
5: Expand sewage facilities. * 



10 

11 

8 
11 
16 
14 



15 
17 
22 
38 
32 
33 



73 
71 
•69 
50 
50 
50 
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Community sarvj^ report card 



Vary adequate Adequate Inadequate 
Aor.B C OorF 



Water service. 3| g ?| 

Firt protection - ?n S 34 

SchooU^ - - 30 36 34 

Shoppmg areas - m ? ^ 35 

Medical care - « |q ' - m 

Law enforcement , 23 w • g 

84 



Recreational programs and areas... > — , • J 

TraOc conditions... « 



' ATTACHMENT 2 

Ck)MMT7WTrY DEVErX)PMBNT IN NOBTHEAST KENTXJOKy* 

■ Using trained paraprofesslonals to gather Information and serve as a com- 
munication channel and organizational catalyst, the Cooperative Extension 
Service in Kentucky has assisted many small settlements to improve their 
quality of life- Supported by Title V or RDA-72 in an. amount of $265,000, 
the"^ efforts of locally organized communities have generated more tjian $1.5 
million in improvements of various kinds. ^ 

Encouraging broad participation of lea^ders in citizens' organizations at the 
community, county, and urea levels^"is a vital *part of all community develop- 
ment efforts. During the year, 900 leaders were involved in leader development 
training and 125,000 participated in citizen meetings. The leadership training 
provided through the organized communities were organized ^affecting 15,401 
persons. The projects carried oftt by these communities included construction 
of 14 recreational facilities, . organization and equipping of five fire depart- 
ments, construction or renovation of eight community centers, establishment 
of four water systems, repair of 13 roads and bridges, and establishment of 
two solid waste disposal systems. The communities also held 139 recreational 
and social events. 'In support of the various projects, $4^,000 was raised from 
within the communities, $20,000 was received' from local governments, and 
$1.5 million was generated from other agencies. 



New York State College of Agriculture and Life/Sciences, 

* . ,CoRNEix University, 

Depabtment of Rural Sociology, 

Ithaca, N,Y,,ApHl 28, 1978, 

Senator Patrick Leahy, 

Chairperson, Agricultural Research Ccmmittee, . 

17.S. Senate, Waahinfft&n, D.C, * 

Dear Senator Leahy: Thank you very much for your invitation Jto prepare 
a short statement on current Issues in Rural Development Research, for your 
Hearings of May 4 and 5. There are two Issues to which I would like to draw 
your attention. The first deals with the development of rural versus other 
types of counties, and the second deals with the integration of agricultural 
research into rural development problems. 

Let us assume for the time being that the definition of development refers 
to Increases In socio-economic resources (including Income, education, and 
occupational skills) and in human and community services available to people 
in such a way that they feel increasingly better about themselves and the 
places in which they live. This definition is consistent with the one given in the 
Rural Development Act of 1972. Under this definition, pur indicators of de^ 
velopment for the 300 Northeast U.S. counties show that more rural counties 
are generally becoming better ott since 1950, but that other counties are im- 
proving at an even faster rate. These findings are documented in various papers 
connected with our research project, USDA-CSRS NE-89, Community Struc- 
ture and tjuallty of Life. 



• Summnry from final repprt, "Bmploylnff Indlgenons Parnprofe«flional8 To Stlmulatp 
Total Rural Development," I^lngton, Kentucky : University of Kentucky, College of 
Agriculture, RI>>19, May 1978. 
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lie major questiozi to be asked and answered is, why are the more rural 
counties falling behind the others even as they are getting better? From our 
observations, the core of the answer seems to be that the people and govern- 
ments in the more rural counties do not believe that they should take ad- 
vantage of federal and state government programs designed to aid them in 
their development efforts nor are they fts well organized ap are people in 
other type6 of counties to participate in such development programs. Thus, 
in the "aggregate," people in the mpre rural counties tend to fall behind those 
in other types of counties in their efforts to *'develop." Although it is not gen- 
erally recognized, it is true that this slower development apparently means 
comparatively more poverty, more unemployment, more deprivation, more de- 
bilitation, more alienation,, and more pathologies of suicide, marital disrup- 
tions, infant deaths, and so forth, among people in more rural (at least North- 
east) U.S. counties than among people in other types of counties. Moreover, 
these patterns have persisted for over a century in rural counties deSpite the 
popular image of Vhappy rural people lucky to be living there." 

in any case, the rural development prpblem is not imaginary. Moreover, 
our data show that" those rural counties which do link more directly into 
funds from federal and state supported development programs also show 
greater strides in breaking the deprivation' patterns of slower development. 
In other words, our perception is that the development programs provided by 
federal and state legislation do work if the counties make the efforts to link 
into them. The biggest problem at present (in the Nprtheast anyway) is that 
the rural counties do not have the planning and other organizational capa- 
bilities for tapping the linkages. 

It is highly probable, therefore, that the next most important thing to 
happen in order to facilitate rural develppment in the most rural counties is 
to create greater professional and political planning capabilities in these 
localities. Experience and our data have shown that professional planning 
capabilities can and do impact on a variety of development activities in these 
localities. Such activities include everything from creating greater 'Oppor- 
tunities in the economic base of these localities to making available a greater 
variety and complexity of services to local populations. The professional staff 
should probably include not only individuals who are familiar with, federal 
and .state government programs, but also economists to advise on missed eco- • 
nomic opportunities and to perform, local feasibility studies, sociologists to 
assist in forming ^jj^'tive citizens* advisory . committees on important public 
and private services, planners to coordinate the above, and project activities 
into land based facilities, and an overall policy manager to coordinate all 
of the above activities into a coherent program. I 

In some instances., professionals with these capabilities can be found in rural 
localities. Certainly the more urban of the rural counties have , numerous 
individuals charged with such responsibilities: For the most part, however, 
these individuals seldom have a vision of the ppssibili ties of the outcomes 
of their work, and they seldom have very highly developed skills in implement- 
ing their programs. Few have advanced degrees with highly specialized skills. 
Most suffer because rurar political "climates" do not favor aggressiveness in 
seeking development strategies and processes. In any instance, rural develop- 
ment professionals might be well-served by In-Service Education Programs 
which could be organized through the Extension Seryice in order to maintain 
and/or increase their skills and capabilities in' tha^ mediating efforts between 
federal and state government programs and^tR^^people in their own localities. 

In summary regarding- prospects, of rural development research and exten- 
sion in the m.)re rural counties, the first fact is that people in . niral areas 
seem to be becoming better off. at a slowiMT^te than those in the more urban 
or metropolitan localities.' 3:his fact ir/itself should be monitored through 
appropriate research projects for its/implications over time and into the 
future. A second fact is that most federal and state government programs do 
ameliorate the conditions of .life for pbople in these rural localities— they do 
actually have their proper ^ffiects wheA and if they are implemented, even if ' 
from time to time the programs are not quite as cost effective or cost bene- 
ficial as. they might be. Again,, research monitoring^ is important to assure the 
continued eff"ectiveness of thes^^programs. especially as they are implemented in 
rural areas. A third fact is that these programs are .implemented in ' rural^ 
localities with less frequency, ^nd intensity than^ey are in the more urban 
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and metropolitan localities. Much further research is necessary to discover . 
the specific' reasons for this failure of rural localities in accessing the federal 
and state programs. A major hypothesis is that people in rural locaUties are 
less sympathetic to the goals of such programs, and they have fewer financial 
and skiir capabilities to produce the- expert governmental units necessary to 
access the programs. Again, more research is necessary in order to document 
the specific details of this hypothesis. A fourth hypothesis is that it is possible 
to create ti^'e expertise in governmental linits in rural localities which have 
the capability.- both to access the federal and state programs and to demon- 
strate to the local populations that such programs are beneficial and not to be 
eschewed. There is little systematic evidence on this hypothesis in the U.S., 
although tiie^e^ is cross-cultural evidence that such units can. be created and 
can be successful in implementing differentially high increases in development 
in even th^ wor^t of rural localities. Further research is certainly needed on 
this aspect of rural, development, and once established should.be monitored in 
order to''i^dertainvthe continued effectiveness of such organizations. Again, a 
major conclusi'pp -Of .^present research is that more urban, suburban, and met- 
ropolitanrcountles^ have these development planning "iind implementation units 
in place, wHereas most rural localities do not, so that the rural localities will 
*'naturally"*ribt be able to take advantage of federal and state programs and 
of local -conditions to develop as fast as the other types of places. 

A second major aspect of rural development research deals with the Integra- \ 
tion of specifically agricultural research and development into rural develop- 
ment processes. USDA and the Land Grant Colleges and Universities have 
traditionally promulgated much research in support of producing m|ore agri- 
cultural product per acre. I believe it is accurate to indicate that this system, 
ha.s produced innovations for food productivity which have consistently sur- 
passed all expectations. For generations, the "farm problem" has centered^ 
around not too little productivity per acre, but actually too much productivity 
per acre in order for all the food produced to be absorbed even by our cv^er 
increasing population. Indeed, in the face of the greater productivity, almost 
one-half of all . farmers and nearly one-third of all agricultural land were 
removed from agriculture each decade for the past three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. Moreover, even those wl?o remained behind, in rural localities showed 
greater poverty and' debilitation levels than people in other U.S. localiti.es. The 
Hrony of huge agricultural production being located next to some of the worst 
of our nation's poverty and debilitation is almost too much to bear. 

A. major issue is that the Land Grant Universities have spent billions in 
producing the agricultural technology, but have spent next to nothing in an- 
alyzing and attempting to change the social and economic systems into which 
the agricultural technologies are being delivered. One major result is that 
rich farms get richer faster and poor farmers go out of business— the latter 
.have to leave the land and sell or lease it to the former. But even mbreso, 
certain huge corporations get much richer as they profit through "middleman" 
processing and distributing operations. Because firms like Kraft, Borden; Na- 
tional Dairy, Swift, Armour, National Biscuit, National Brands, and so forth 
are large and wealthy to begin with, they can operate in particularly oligopolis- 
tic fashion to buy out and then shut down local producers and processors, and 
then sell their own products through relatively -oligopolistic supermarkets in 
nearly any given urea. In some ways, these "efficiencies", do produce lower 
cost food. But in many ways, they stagger, local economies so that people .in 
these local economies are no longer the entrepreneurs which made America 
grrat, but the employees of the great corporations; the;y exist to implement 
the computeriml programs of the cc^rporations at the local level. 

Due to this complex of circumstances, -many people in many rural localities 
lose their drive for aqhievement on their own, become dependent on the great 
corporations for government welfare programs), and are "stnick" in their own 
economic level with v€fry few, chances for advancement or with very little 
or.)i)ortunity to take advantage of "mi.ssed opportunitie.s. ". Some rural localities 
tlien become^ administered by the great corporations, with the subsequent loss 
of spirit which comes from being an administered people. 

What is missing from agricultural research and which is relevant to rural 
development reseh/'ch, therefor^, is the analysis of liow people in rural locali- 
ties, can take advantage of "missed economic opportunities in agriculture." So 
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much of present agricnltural research is geared to viewing the individual farm 
. as the primary unit of agricultural activity that whole sets of activities are 
overlooked — specifically the chain of local producer, selling to local processor, 
selling, to local distributors, selling to local people. Most agricultural research 
is geared to studying productivity within specific crop products — milk per cow, 
wheat per acre, • corn per acre, soybeans per acre, etc. Little attention is paid 
to the mix of agricultural products which is optimal or even economically 
possible in any given locality. Most localities can support some local vegetable 
farms, dairy farms, orchards, and so forth, but analyses of the types and 
numbers of such farms are lacking. 

The scenario seems , to be that one of the big corporations goes; through a 
given locality, buying up and then shutting down locally owned processing 
plants, requiring farmers who formerly used these plants either to stop farm- 
irig in certain products or to ship their products elsewhere for processing. 
With changing costs in certain factors of production (land, labor, capital, and 
transportation), howwer, it often becomes economically feasible at a later 
time for local entrepreneurs to reopen certain types of processing and dis- 
tributing facilities in some localities which could sucessfiilly compete even 
with the giant corporations (assuming the giant corporations do not engage 
^in differential regional price-cutting, and so forth). USDA and Land Grant 
: University research, however, seldom includes components which give specific 
, attention to such "agri<iultural mixes for localities," even when the formal 
technology for ; such research within - dei^artments of agricultural economics 
^.certainly exists^' \ - 

y'ry.If rural localities are to be^, rpvitAlizfed with the "rural American spirit" of 
I s^lf-9f>nfideilce, self-sufficiency, .arid '.^elf -fulfillment, it seems evident that some 
• types 0Me§^^\ al6«g th^^^ lines should be undertaken and the- results widely 
ai."^ejttilijated:.to IqM people. Market forces at both the-national and local levels 
; ;<):te liaw.,.so..c^ that it is hardly possible for any given entrepreneur to 

have the t^bnicat expertise to understand, no less monitor, the problems and 
processes. Local rural entrepreneurs do need assistance from technical, eco-i'; 
nomic experts who often already exist in the Agricultural System but who 
present are not paying attention to these problems at a theoretical level npr/. 
in terms of delivering information to appropriate individuals and organiza-::. 
tions through the Extension Service. Thus, some potentially important oppor-.-^ 
tunities for further rural development (in jobfe, income, and variety of local'' 
products available) are missed by a great number of people in rural localities. 

In conclusion, I believe it is apparent from my remarks that resolutions of 
rural development problems are central if people in rural areas are to over- 
come their present conditions of being comparatively increasingly worse off 
even as they become better off on most of the indicators which most American^i 
believe constitute the "good life." The unevenness or inequality of development 
in niral localities is a serious problem in the US. It is particularly serious 
because some reseiarch has indicated the nature of the problems, sb that direc- 
tions for amelioration of the conditions are reasonably clear. Research is 
necessary in order to monitor the conditions, as well as to continually check 
the major hypotheses of what can be done to ameliorate the conditions, in 
order to assure that the more effective programs are being implemented. Part 
of the problem deals \yith the integration of agricultural research into rural 
development programs. Part of the problem ^tems from the Inefficacles of 
people ih ruri^l localities to utilize appropriate federal and state government 
programs and/or to take advantage of missed opportunities in local conditions. 
In general, the better-off localities; utilize such programs much more effectively 
than the worse-off localities, so that present inequities are exacerbated rather 
tha^L ameliorated by federal and state programs. It seems that to produce 
greater capabilities for accessing and implementing governmental and en- 
trepreneurial efforts in the most deprived rural localities in order to assist 
them in their efforts to keep up with the development of more advanced 
localities may be a major direction that futoire research and substantive pro- 
grams at the federal level may want to pursue. , 
Thank you for giving. me the opportunity to communicate these things to you. 
Sincerely yours, 

Paxil R. Eberts, 
Associate Professor, 
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IProm the Massachusetts Selectman, Autumn 1977] ^ 

' * : Small Is BEAurmn. ♦ ♦ ♦ ob Is It? , 

i; (By Barton D. Russell) ' . 

V • • : As one of the workshops at the Annual Meeting made clSar, small 
towns often have the same problems as larger communities, yet do not 

• receive the same attention from state agencies. In this article, Barton 

• 'i V Russell points out that a similar problem exists on the federal 
^ level where communities under 50,000 are not eligible for certain 

• ' HUD development funds. Mr. Russell is Executive Director of the 
■ ■ . National Association of Towns and Townships, an organization de- 
. . voted to promoting th^ interests of smaller communities nationwide. 

\ graduate of the University of Connecticut with a degree in Econom- 
ics, Mr. Russell was named an Outstanding Young Man of America 
. ' in 1976. 

' As renowned author Dr. E. F. Schumacker put it, "small is beautiful". In 
fact . that was the title of his internationally best-selling book. However, to 
some Washington leaders, "small" is not viewed positively at all. ^, ^ , 
"Most liational policymakers define a "small" community as one which^is 
Ifess than 50,000 in population. Some Federal officials have gone even further 
and decided that a township of under 100,000 people is '^small". In certain 
u instJ^nces, the figure used to characterize a "small" town is still more re- 
markable. The Department of Transportation, for example, released a r^pbrt 
last year Entitled Small City Traiisiti Mvh,iQh used a population of 200,000 to 
distinguish. '^small" towns and cities from othetjMarger localities. 

On tKe >!urfhce. it may .not seem particular't^r/important that figures sucli 
aa these are fobnd tn many Federal luws, regulafion^.y.and reports. The fact 
. • ' is, however, thiit the populsftion figure which Congrefef^r^Hd Federal agencies 
detideno use to ci^jtae a "small*' community can be Yery significant, perhaps 
'*ven critical/ to * thilheeds and x:oncems of townships. This Is because once 
a figure is estal^^iSd (be it 50,000 or 200,000), it is usnaW- ^u6ed;ta;det 
: ' v«minti AVhich townsTare eligible to participate in certain Fed^yt^l wro^^ 
'* if %r*e^ limit is established tq determine which 

■•^'^ commWtieS are eligibU^for ijltTD entitlement Communlty:-P6velO]>ment funds 
' • (which, tnJfc! case* is vthe^iimit), all -communities, with -ii^pppulatlpn of 49,- 
'999 or 'lQ5k^B- excluded' irom though they^.tnay have com- 

prehensiv^^^miinity\deyelopmerit needs v^ch, as with the/J^Iew Yorks and 
PhiladeipKiais, they canhofei^^ • ^ -iv ' ^ 

the towh of .Arlin^on;^ %^ recently discovered ffi^ significance of 

such GUtroiCfsi When :the .(3e proj^ctfed that Arlington's population 

had fallen bet6w /5G^600; Dftiijftild Marquis knew what could 

• happen.iin> tenrtS 'of fcbmm^^ Grants alone, the town 

stood *o lose over :$l- :miHlon» annti^^^ inconsequential decline 

• of people Hving wtorh c^uld have affected its eligibil- 
ity for cert^k other -i'^derkl^ptbgralli^ as well.', Fortunately, an amendment 
to the jusbfliS^li ^^^s cdpimunity; and others like it 
from losing^4t^; Stiitlis as' town. It Arlington had not been; 
saved by this^ ^edai aineridment^^^^ have cdjwpe^e/? with other towns, 
for the-much more linijited (Iwrfelb^^ made avail- 
able through the . new ^F^TJl> S^^all >^owhs,t^^^ Are that, even 
if its application»:\v'ere-\appro*'edX*AVlfngfon coprttmilnlty Vdevelopment plan 

' would have been funded at. a^ ,mu^ch\lp^^ Clearly, \th;0;\loss of population 
this township experienced did' not because of 

the size distinctions made: hV. v'C^ngfesg Via^^ cut-offs, 
smaller commvfnitie.<? .are aatoiiQati&Uy.-^v^^^^ 

Fnom all the attention w'hicl^-Conj!5T'esH.';ih&.WMte:,^H^^ the media 

give to the big cities; one might IhWU'UhaV^^^ 

live within the' houndaries. of-.auch metropolil^ih' figures 
provided by the ^972 Census .of QoVeriAVprt^^^^ could be 

further from the truths Of .*lhe 35,506*.fq\vh^.ipB^.^^^^^^ l^een 
fdentified by the Census - Bureau; ,onfy /t/^0 rep^^ 100,000 
in population. Another '^ft eommiii?itiM-iirp>. fe^^ s*ze. 
Thus, out' of a total <)f. over /SJIjOOO.ij'enerja ^ 
have a population In e.^^ces^ of a:00,00()/- % of pefepje;^^^^ does this 
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mean?,Acc<Jrdlng to the Census Bureau's 1976 Statistical Abstract, a startling'' 
63% of aU. Americans Uve in so-called -smaU" communities, below 50,000 in 
population, . ' 

A variety of rationales has be^n offered to explain Washington's myopic 
concern ^vith the problems, of the big cities. Some-say that megalopolis areas 
are going bankrupt, that their ''walls^' are crumUling, and that they need 
immediate relief. There is no doubt that problems exist which deserve serious 
.attention. However, is it in the national' interest to ignore the very real dif- 
ficulties faced by many smaller communities in order to '"save the big ciUes'-'" 
Congressman Henry Reuss of Wisconsin, Chaiiiman of the powerful Bank- 
ing Currency and Housing Committee and. itarSulDtommittee on the City is not 
satisfied with just cutting off communities belpw g' certain papulation level 
from federal aid Mr. .Reuss is a proponent ot^Uig^'govemmeut; and supports 
•^e consolidatmn of smaller local governments, ii%kh in the name of efficiency 
He feels Ib&fe^making "small" towns eligible for Federar assistance programs 
is akin/o throwing good moneys after bad," and that the bigger cities are 
by nature, the best providers of public services. His actions, while well-in- 
tentionW, are based upon some very narrow pjemises which overlook, amdnjr 
... othejythings the good quality of life many. associa;te,,with smaller communities, 
f, ns yjell as the documented deficiencies of large bureiucracfes. 
J: Hk^isconceptions would .not be of "much consequence if he were merely 
- one ma^with an opinion, oh the matter. However, Congressman Reuss is a 
rery-i^jJential Federal policymaker; as evidenced by the private audience he 
was gi>^ recently with the President ,to promote the creation of an urban 
development bank-andv other big city/projects. Although President Carter is : 
from a small corfmiunity, there is every indication that he will support pro- 
grams like those promoted by Reuss, which are designed to benefit big citJes''' 
exclusively. After all, as has been said so often about Washington policy- • 
making, the squeaky wheel gets the grease". Because., they are usually not 
as well staffed and financed as the larger cities,., small towns rarely, squeak 
effectively enough to get even the smell of "grease". 

Few will quarrel with the notion that Americans should be able to choose 
£rom a wide variety of p;aCep;td. live; and certainly life in a healthy and safe 
^ city should continue to. be an option.-'But, as the . data collected by . the 
^^J?J^f " . ^^^^^^y the majonfi/ of U.S. citizens choose to. 

lirf in what the Feds call "small town America", and it too should be sup- 
. ported.. ajid.vitall^d. Continuing dominance of the intergovernmental policy-^' 
making process by^"big is best" • thinkers', however, may eventually send' Our 
many smaU communities the way of the dinosaur, and the quality of 'life 
offered by such townsyvould be eliminated from the realm of choices Ameri- 
cans now have. ... . r . . . T 

In the future, all major Federal .'policies related to 'local gQv^^ment. should 
be examined to determine their feffect on the smaTTTowhshipS and cities in 
this country. The upcoming White Honse Conference on Balanced iSTatiohal 
Growth and Economic Development would be a good place to establish such 
an ongoing focus. If the Federal push towards urbanization contin-ues un- 
checked, commimity life as many now know it will become radically different 
and I am not^^ure it will be an improvement. ' Mciem, 



Statement of Stanley Zim>ierman, Executive Director, National Demon- 
stJiation Water Project . - ' 

National DemOnstraHori W^ research and develop- 

ment program funded primarily by the U.S. Community Services Administra- 
tion. ItH ol)jective for the six years of its existence has been to bring^abffut 
necessary reforms in the national system for delivery of water and se^eW 
vnwp . "J^fl.^esidents. particularly low-income families. In stnictnire. 
NDWP is a coalition of local organizations located in all parts of the Unifecl 
^suites but united as a network through a l,)oard of directors and a natio^l 
staff in order to work toward that common objective. We are pleased that 
i^o r.^M^" to present a statement to this Subcommittee, and we be- 

lieve that the sharing of our field experience with others will help the Sub- 
committee achieve its purposes in these hearings.. /.^ 
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As expressed In the chair^nan's letter to NDWP of April 19, 1978, the Sub- 
committee is examining the status of non-farm rural development research 
within USDA and the state land grant system and the appliaibillty and 
llvaUubility . of the research to rural people, communiUes, and insUtutions. 
/r^'NDWP readiVy acknowledges the tremendous contribution to ru^al America 
7^i^:th&t has been made fe^'research at USDA, sucU as that of the Econom c Ke^ 
. search Service and ^Ji^ Rural Development Service, and of. the many universi- 
ties that make up l^l&^^tate land grant system. We»believe-4Kat Congressional 
support for this ret^enrch should continue and even be iucrepsed. 

However, we do not believe that a ''^ifele research approach can meet the 
needs of rural people, particularly, nqnifimn people. Past USDA-sponsored i;e^ 
search ha£''ihdeed, been heavily farrrirbriented. In addition, questions of^ tech- 
nology htf\-e been explored far more than policy question^. There is a great 
need for research that addresses policy and programinaUc issues relating to 
rural residents. The problems of non-farm rural people, are. usually not tech- 
nical but institutional in nature They often lack basic services— such as ade- 
quate * housing, water and sewer facilities, and transportation— not because 
the techBologv for delivering these sen^ices is unavailable but because the 
institutions that make up the defi^ery system do not function as:,well as they 
should XJiiral people. Research , to evaluate, policies, to demonstrate, sue- 
cessfiri- ni^nagemQnt models, and? to test program " techniques is baffl?. .needed. 
. This ^iiid'bf research '.can be more readily translated into policies thftt' benefit 
\\ A. niral. -people than technical research, although the continuation of the latter 
; /ij^ oh^ioiislV; important. . ,( . : i. * 

■ V - ^ v-$4iyi>fesearch can be funded through the same legislative mandate that is . 
;pit^^^ to fund land grant university researdi if additional appro- 

■ ^.prfiatittiis^^^ provided. . t 

: •■ vtV-e^^m^thinking specifically of Section •603(b):(4).:of. the .Rural Development 
• Act^'^fl 1975; which directs the Secretary Df Apiculture, in the language of a 
guide- to the legistatipn prepared in 19T6, to reinitiate or expand research and 
.; . developrf^t efforts related to solitipn of t)rwl?ms of rural water supply, 
rural sewage and solid waste mahagementi VruRrt housing, and rural jndus- 
. s- trializatloh."* The}. Congressional: mandate enuniciated in this Section has 
never been^utfequatel^. Implemented^^^ the Secretary has never had 

sufficient financial resources to car rS*. oht-'an innovative and viable, rural re- 
• search and (iG^^lbpihent^effort. We l)'elieVe that the Congress can betfer achieve 
' : ' the pur^Jise ^f^ t^i^ Sectiion by providing to the Secretary at least ten million 

• ddUars annualJip-rtfvf i;]research and develhpmierit projects. , 
' ' V''These ,fund',fj.'t?Jt^Txl^^^^ to provide grants to organizatipns that propose 

^ -iiinovatlve aitfi''v&l^^ that appear, likely to help improve the 

■ V m'eahs • feeneraily by/ Which^the Department of Agriculture aiid-' other govem- 
.K ^' riie^t programs are directed at the solution of the rural problems identified 
u> ' ' by Section 603fb) (4) of the Rural Development Act. 

. Tlie use of funds for research and demonstration projects is important to 
" 'i' • the federal approach to problem-solving, program development and program 
•'Vv - monitoring, and to the role of the Department of Agriculture in the federal 
V L : rural development effort. Funds are available for this purpose under programs 
! . 'of such agencies as the Department of Housing and Urban Development, the 
> 'feonomic Development Administration of the Department of Commerce, and 
.: th4 Department of Labor. However, these agencies have become increasingly 
: urban in their orientation. The result is that organizations , working to justify 
and improve urban programs have access to funds, while those devoted to rural 
causes do not, except as they are able to obtain ad hoc assistance from a 
\variety of federal agencies. Congress needs to reverse this trend. 

A program for this purpose should become a permanent part of the Farni 
and Rural Development Administration, the successor of the Farmers Home 
Administration, which now includes the Rural Development Policy, Manage- 
ment and Coordination unit. As such it would augment in-house efforts of this 
agency for policy development, policy coordination and training. The adminis- 
' 'trative costs involved in conducting such a program in this context .would be 
nominal and iripre tlian offset by the results that could be achieved through 
the direct involvement of organizations concerned with rural causes in the 

. • I97(i Rerltte.fl Ouhle to the Rurni Development Act of 1972. Preparwl for thp Snb- 
rbmniltfi»p on 'Hurnl Devplopmpnt of thp ComraUtcp on Agriculture nnd Forestry. United 
.StntpB SenntP. 94th Cooj^ress. 2rid Scs8.. March 15, 1976. p. 37. 
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'derail effort to idenUfy and solve the special problems of service to rural 

Tsenr".'h"^n ''f "^'^''^.^^""'^ 603(b)(4) bf the Rural D^vSm^t Act 
vn^f and demonstration projects of Importance to FmHA should ta- 
volve a combinaUon pf Innovative service approaches and propol^ Dolicv and 
^ program changes where such efforts- are n^ed to ImprofeX productivity 
of pnmary federal programs, to provide more effective means of ^ombS 
n^rtTn,'"?' h '^"^ ^^"''^ st>^terv.n<l ibcal governments or tfr?a^ 
nrnJl^l^L^K "^""^ PPPul«tlon that are difficult to serve under primaw 
v°f.T ^- J^^^ "re presently established.. National Demonstration WaW 
Project provides a good example. of this ^approach in the area of rural water 
tnp.-„f ,f ^^^^P' ^'"^ considerable su^esv harfoLsed^-orthe 

S?ioi'Svin.''V"''"' with widely dispersed residents anTSall com- 
of n ,,P?wiT f numb^r^. ofiow-lncome families. Under £he control 
^' ke act vlHes °F.e"°i^"«oas,i\DWt> has sought to combme'vSl W 

-■■ J«L . 1 I. reform undertaljlngs to improve: riationallv Th,. 

■ „f rPn,nL7^"' .'"^^l^""!! people are able to- obtain wat^r^IldSS^^e^i^s 
ft h!f^^?^^ P^'"'^' "^9?? to pay. With/good resultk^ ovWtlil 7earl 
t has addressed a . series of spe(}i|fe.problems thar:preveuted\° Sl^ 

...» P~j4?SEiiT,,.^'.sr„^sr;o s; 

„ Universitt of Florida, 

J^ooD AND Resource Economics Department 

■ Hon. Patrick J. L^ahy, . Gaineaville, Fla., May 1, 1978, 
U.S. Senate, .r / ■ " V 
^naaell Senatii Office Buildinff, Washington, lyv ' ' 

VincereV!^ ^""^ assistance please feel free to call on me. ... 

. ' V .. . " Kenneth' C. Clayton,^ . , 

Enclosure. • , , Assistant Professor, - 

i>S-.SfiO— 78 17,. 



• STATpiilENT OP KEKNBTH C/^&^^ PROBT:fiSOB, . E'OQD AND Rb:- 

I Wicome the obportuhife' td^c^^ the status of non-fann* rural de- 

• > servations will ^),e^U<l4 . laygely,*^ System since, I am most 

• lamUlaT wltli that erid.ot'Jthe .^etf^^ — _ • . . whiio t An 

me begin with: the matt^ Development ^^1^ I .do , 

fiot.,propose to i^rovlde such a definition fhere are seyeral con§ideratlons whi^^^ 
■ .oucht to underUe any such effort. First, a broad, general definiUon, whUe ade- 
S for^Saro"^^ administrative .piixpose?, ^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
search/extension use."^ Statements sil'ch as »*imprpYmg the ecoho^iic i^iid ^sociair 
Wlll-helng or quality of life of rurhl residents" .ao Uttle to identify rur&l needs, 
likewise, the failure to incorporate specifics contributes, re- 
search/extension taxonomy. An operatiqnal/dQflnitio^^ of ' Rural: Beyelopment 
ia needdd that captures rural concerns and ggi»^them into ji. workable re- 
: • Beatch/extension framework, f realize that ^jBg, too speciBc-m^^ 
"rJiandcuff USDA and Land (irant personnel, however, thie trade-off in flexibility 
for a usdble definition^ought to be evaluated. - ; ' .. /^^^t^v ,^ w 

In working with the Current Researqh.,Inf6rmation System (ORIS) it has 
X become apparent that a considerable lag is involved between the time Rural 
. Development Research 'is conducted and the time of its reporting s^m CRlb. 
Although the current hearings are not directed at the ORIS process, per se, 
perhaps something could- be done to improve its performance. I recognize that 
researchers in the Land Grant Systen/ a;:e not as prompt in tlieir" reporting 
as they could be and that the ORIS system has certain time rigiditj.es built-in 
f which account for the information dtflay» Yet^ it would seem that some sort 
of clearing house for. Rural Develorfment research/extension work could be 
conceived and inaintainec^-to great Inutual advantage. Perhaps a researcher 
' and/or topical* index :Could be createdS^omeone within USDA or perhaps at 
the National Rural Development . Cente1> could be responsible for updating, 
the index. It might also be appropriate to identify: researchers and others at 
non-Land Grant scliools conducting Rurar Development research'. 

On the matter of the role of . the Rural Development Service m setting 
research priorities within USDA and Land 'Grant Institutions, I would make 
the following observations. Although categories of Rural Development research 
may be common acifoss all states and nationally, the particular emphasis with- 
in a problem area* as well as between problem areas is likely' to differ. For 
example, public services research may be most critical in. the • midjvest<,while 
qoping with growth may he. of highest priority in the Sunbelt states. I am not 
convinced that a^ centralized priority system makes greatest sense in thi's 
Instance. At the same time, there will, no doubt, be problems common to all 
states* that USDA Would he in a good position to identify, either conducting 
needed research- itself or encouraging representative states to da so. . ;/ 

As an aside, t{t' this point, I would be most interested in the role envisioned 
for the Rural De.velopment*3ervice' once it has been combined with the action- 
oriented- Farmers Home Adjninistrdtion? Will tliis affect the types of priorities 
it would identify? Also, where does the Economic Development Division of 
ESCS fit into the USDA schema for Rural Development research? 

The issue of coordinating Rural Development research among federal agencies 
is important although I .suspect.^that may be as much, a political question as 
it is substantive. Certainly at the'stlite jevet this sometimes becomes the case 
as we attempt the dissemination of results. The large number of state and 
federal-thrUj-state programs that are dir^ted to rural areas, but administered 
by other agencies, sometimes places Land Grant personnel in a competitive 
position. We have found, however, tliat communication between agencies reduces 
friction arid- quite ^often fosters* (Tooperation. In fact, a more interesting ques- 
tion emerges at the state level as to how much research back-up Land Grant 
* institutions can provide so that local areas may participate more effectively in 
the program^ of other agencies.. .For example : what sorts of health care delivery 
research can he done to facilitate l^^alth care planning efforts? What are the 
system alternatives for rural publlcseryiceg^ that might be funded via a Fed- 
. eral program? ^ ' 

In examining research priorities for USD A and the Land Grant System it 
would seem: that considerable emphasis has been placed on the so-called "small 



^™ ^ problem set In at least certain Instances I would ^Mec^ that this has 

?^lnr.^ ""^"""f. °^ non-farm, non-food and liber l^raiye^ 

rtpfi Li^; particular quarrel with the small, farms prog^m 1 S 

nfnUf^^o agricultural programming. I would hasten to point out, however 
• that it does deal with only a part of those who liye in rural d^eas and wffi 
^n^^^n^'"? °^ development problem To tSe extenT tUa" sta^ 

farms never become more tlian sui)sistenpe or part-time endeavors ^it i/n^ 

mT^ ^^rs?^^*""^"''-"*'",^ ^""^^ aFruralUustrializftfrbl 'addres^^ 
BmM*. i 'l^o^'^e States expenencing rapid population growth ibvis often tht 

AiVh^T-?""''^f " '^"t in need of as^stance " 

worrbStTt m7£ take the for?n"^f'!f,V, '•^^'rt'^"'?" traditional agricultuna ■ 
USDA for., RuJa? Develo?ment^ffort3 ''''"''"^''^'^ ^'"^^""ve available through .• 

womd"sugS ?fcons by tCSnl ^^'f f^J^o^rnent r^^r^ t 
. state and local responsiMit^for nroS dS ' "'?'^i'"f' --ation to promote^, 
greater ruraL.developmeh involvemenf rthe i^^^^^ ""P^e": 
8tudy of alternatives for various Rurdl SonmPn^^^^^^ i^"^"' '^^^ 
as mechanisms for monitoring- on-STin^ P^nr/« -o ^^i^^"^^^^ programs as well 
critical. uuuoring on gomg efforts, is going to become increasingly 

8uS"ff mro^^er 6l£STllf T^' A^ve.opment researcU%e- , 

«tate.s, a conkderut.lf amouTof ""mn^ls n>^^^ b^tweea th> 

focxised on ..rganizing communities MiZn. 'tl^U ^'''■-'^T^^^t work ha. 
of our Rural development research ^nn f hi ^ leaddrs, and so forUj. Mucl. 
tlon. Part of the probLm I^s been a 1.'^^^^ lacked in appUcT- 

clientele the^ are serving. Alifo to b "mf 1ml researchers from the 

personnel to . improve the decisioSkin,^^^^^^ 

groups. It i.. „,y belief that the r^rrci er must ?n^^^^^^ ^"^''t^'e 

. Moreover, simply delivering reseS resulTs witS 
making capabilities of locaMeaders is nkPiv>n^„l ^''^y^ decLs oii^ 

of problem is emei^fing in the several Lta L u^^^I"^^^^ ^'"^ ^-^P* 

cUentele groups are emerging. We in Florida for pt ""^^^^^ing'y sopI,isti«it^ 

., ng contact, witli local and reiriona nlnnnpr \ '""^ baving iucreas- 

issue-s. These fellow ProfessiS are "S-^'^or DevelopmeTt 
economist.., socioIogLsts, and ot.tiersTn thri and f rn^'f «^ f^"" 
them_datn, and tools it becomes apparent that fw''L^^'''''"- ^« provide 
In nti iziuK these innnu tnn,„ ,i„ • • ^ "'ey, too, are in need Of lioi,^ 

. The lesson^ in "I'f I be evf IT^ZT^lot" tbey ^re involv f 

ami e..te„sion is■criti;^^l. Sevo .il '^^^^^^^^^ ','<'f"-eeu resoarVh 

facul y with joint research/extJnsi/m annoiu ^'v^ t""' «l''I'"i"ti"'^ 

".is type of arrangement applie.s n an am ln« ,t V'}"^^ ""^ sure that 
Development efforts, it miir .} i.p „V, »'apous f.a.shion to USDA Etimi 

consideration. . '"^S'." an orgamzational arrangement worthy of 

■■ . -T'-"^'VKRSITY OF ArkAMAS,' 

■CoOPKRAT.ire RXTKJTRTOJT Skrvt'cK 

Hon. Patrick ,T. T-kahy • Little Rock, Ark., May 2 J978 
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secUon of our pppulatloh. Our audiences are made up of volunteers from all 
walks of life within the community. ^ \' \ , . . - ' 

. are also very much interested in heiilth care services being provided in 

tl?e rural areas.' Wbrkins through' our county Extehaion staffs and their com- . 
munity development specialists, and the Dean and' staCC of the College of Medi-^ 

• *ne, University of Arkansas for Mfedical Sciences Campus, we are attempting 
to estSRish .stronger communications With community leaders to assist them 
in attracting and holding additional famUy practitione^ in, rural communities 
where there is a shortage of doctors. ; ' " . y*. t * i 

We conduct health education activities on a wide rapge of concerns. I Xeel 
that we'are not in a position to respond directly to the subject of your hearing. ^ 

* However, I Sincerely appreciate your invitation. 

Sincerely yours, . '' v / 

■ . . . RUNYAN DeeTRE. ■ 

' State Leader — H call h Education. 

• ... • . •. ' _ Delaware Cooperative Extension Skrvjce, 

* TJniveesity OF Delawabe College of Agricultural Sciences^ . 

V • . ' /, - Georgetownj .Del., May 8, 1978f . 

lie Nonfarm liural Develbpinent Research. - ,. - 
. Hon. Patrick J. Leahx, . ; ' 
nusfiell Seiiatc Office BuiUlmffj . ^ \ . • 

: \ 'iy^Bl^ngton, D.O^ • . 

: ■ i)EAa Senator Leaht: Thank you for the invitation an^t opportunityf^o. ^ 
V s^ibmit testimonial materiar to J-our Subcommittee. • : ' ■ , 

Please find enclosed letters of endorsement of Delaware s- Title V, Rural. 
DeveVopment Act of 11972 activities from our Congressional delegation and 
' affected towns. . ^ . ^ 

As you will note from the enclosures. Uie Delaware, Title V Project has suc- 
cessfully brought together research and extension to help solve local problems.- 
' .V Please feel free to contact any of tl^e enclosed. parties fpr further information. 
I have alreadv supplied information to Davp Clavelle )during a recent phone . 
* conversation anil will also submit written information by next week. 
. Thank you once again , for the opportunity— and feel free to call on .me if 
the need arises. . . ; '.'^ 

■ Respectfully, . . ■ « ^ ^/' w r*. 

' Daniel S. KuENNB^r;-: ; 

. Area Agents Community Resource pev^a^iiient: 

Enclosures . . . ^ ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ' i ^v ' 

' The State of Delaware Title V Prog^iam— Overview 

belaware's Title .V program was initiated by a core staff from^the Depart- ■ 
' rhent'Of AgriQulture aiid. Food Economics and the Extension Community jjie^ 
. ' source Development pirogram'at the/Univ.ersfty of £)elawarev^to .Newark^^^ A 
J University Adt-isory Council, created ..speclficall/ ^pi; :Title V^^ did the Initial ^ 
" "■■^^ pliinningTrho^' Council selected: the tp.wh' of J^aurel in southern ;Delaware as<..the , ; 
^'^■^JeeogfSphic target area, because it . was a; /'traditional/agricultural'' town aiid . 
^''lli'erofore ecoiiomically. representative of most of - the rural towns, in the state. ■ : , 
. . . Operating witli very limited funding ' the Title V.pfersoiinel managed to pro- 
^sJide many servicefs to .the residents of the target area. By incorporating arid 
. cd-^^r^inatin^ the'^fljd.;of federal, state and local '.agi&nciea,. Title. V persott^l 
brtS&ht mpre tfiaW'iS million to. bear upon the; rural development jlrojelCtfj : 
. \r^^^^ state. F(ftir> W the : seven communlt^f . servijce -projects litilized funds 
fronS^; the Economic -Development Admimsi-ration, Housing . and Urban^ De- 
velopnient, and Soil Conservation Service, 'p'Voviding La\irel with an elevated 
storage tank, a- 39^uhit mobfl^ hom^ park .for low income-- minority residents; ,: 
11 recr^ijtjonal park, and a permanent l)uilding»^or a State Service Center: . 
From 'tneT, outset, the. town government of. L-aiM^ 
' bommlttiee'ilnd^ participated in each of the *prchects. ' ' * ^ ^ 

The retoaiivlng . three community service, pf^*''*^ * 
provemehts b^t adriiiriistratiye iAprovemeirt^* . 
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contributed various alternative choices. A reorganization ■ of the town govem- 
inent created an assistaiit. town. manager position, allowing the town nTanager 
to spend more time on iederal grant administration. Spurred by several acen- 
c OS conceruwl with. law enforcement, one Title V project sought to pro^Me 

a^emfnt ■r„iMv'^?,M'"'v"' '"'^^ '^'''^ propedures for better man- 

agement Lastly, lltle V personnel recommenfled the revival of the planninc 
. commission and suggested ways, to revise the town comprehei^ive plan 
l^^Zt ''xv-ih '! to improve employment and business opportunities in 

Lawt'l. With encouragement, and educational assistance from Title V town 
oJ^als aud.the ocal Chambers o£ Cobmerce are n6w preparing a grant aimU- 
catAu. tor revitalizing the downtowa biisiiie^s district. Title V al^o hehied the 
• ^esllents'"""' '° constructioa jobs for 'minority 

The iiiomontiim created by the success of the town of Laurel's projects car- 

"la;'^V'lMt 'v%I involveme^t with other communitiesTs^utliern 

iJUaw.iro. litlo y personnel working w:ith the town government of Millsboro 
•Delaware and the Millsboro Housing for Progress 'Organization Sed a 
JnTZl i fo-- $1«0,000' from the DepartmerofH using 

and Lrb! n Development. Mi Isboro .community development grant funds are 
. being utilized to proy-idc pub\i,c works and site improvements during the con- 
strnot.oii of a 78-uiiit low.in4.me liental housing project. " 

Additional Pitlo V assistance.to f e town of Millsboro was instrumental in 

Ti'MWv^loI."!!""'^^' ^e^e'°l""ent Project Director of Blades, Delaware and 
Pitle \ Dersonnel secured a grant for 5245,000 from the Department of Hoi?s 
ng and Lrl,jii,_ Development to help fund a housing code enforcement and 
housing rehalnlitation grant-loan program b kik, en.f<)rcemenc antt 

inc'*UPhnl!fmirnn''?.''"-1"i^'' publicity surrounding the town of Blades' Hous- 
foJ?. V , • • r ?^°STam, the town was selected by the Federal 

&of np\'',w:r ''^ ""^ 1"'"' """""P'^lity for Project ConseiTe in the 
btate of Delaware. This program provided funds to condnct a liouse-bv I o iso 
energy eonsorvation .survey throughout the towns' 244 hous ng un t° ^ ' 
im.' intorniation gathered from this survey was run through a comnutPr 
oT^n'/n;"""-^'" "•■•^ ^^'"-•^Sy AdniinistrJt on an^Uie homZ"ner 

^g^at^"^ 

f.MH^M ?r'"""-'' ^>r<:'"I»"e"t Block grant for $200,000. Thif giant "^ ^"0 
^t^^TZ^:^^^"S^:iZ' to moderate inco^me nefio*;^ . 

Jn^l^" ^ P"'"!""^' ''iiY? succossiully concluded arrangements with the coastal 
S f^'n'"""?'"''-!"^ Betliany Beach and the town of Soutii Belhanv De a 
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Copies of Personnel Management Guidelines for the towns of Mlllsboro and 
Delmar, Delaware, Police Management Guidelines for Lautel, Delaware, Police 
Management Guidelines for Rural Communities, Management Guide for Munlc- 
feal Low/Moderate Income Rental Mobllb Home Parks and the Parks Man- 
agement Guide for Rural Communities are currentjEj^ on file and readily 
accessible to all interested parties. , , W 

, In addition, Titie V personnel, with assistance from eoncemed^ach com- 
munity residents and local officials, have compiled a research paper to respond 
to ?he University of Delaware's College Of Marinp Studies report: Sea Orani 
Looks at Beach Managemmt. The paper was sent to tUe I^ec.tor of the Col- 
T«e of Marine Studies iiFresponse to his request to grititjue^ the sea grant 
Mpers treatment of the beach erosion problems of coastal Delaware and the 
•erects on beach ftpmuni ties. It is also being widely circulated to interested 
Dftrties "~' ^ 

Title V personnel are currently negoHatlng with the UHive^ty of Delaware's 
College of Marine Stvidies to sponsor workshops for local communities to in- 
crease citizen awareness, input and partlcfpation at future state sponsored 
public hearln^and proceedings as^ciated with the state office of management, 
budget and plBinings formirtation of a coastal zone management plan. 

Title V funding— $21,088 per year (Research and Extension eomblned). 

* U.S. Senate, 
Washington, B.C., March 15, 1978. 

Mt. Da:»iel S. Kuennex, 
Community Resource vevelSpmentf 

titssex County Officej ' ' 

eorgetotonj Deh 

Dear Mr, Kuennen: Thank you for your letter aboutibthe Extension Service 
lunda under O^ltle V of tlie Rural Development Act of 1972. , 
I iinderstand your disappointment with the recent decision to cut f:iuid8 
*for your program. It has certainly been a worthwhile one for Delawareans. 
During the past wfiek, our office has been trying to determine how monies can 
te secured for the* continuation ^fryour program. ^ 
• We contacted the Appfbpriatioris Committee and were giv^n details of the 
new method of distributing funds for programs like yours. Apparently, the 
new procedure is to eliminate all earmarked funds. The Extension Service was 
not singled out; all organizations receiving earmarked money have lost their 
funding. Hope^uUJr^ Congress will prevail and vote back into the* budget 
money for programs like the opes in Delaware. 

» ' If Congress chooses not to follow'^the President's budget recommendation, it 
is my understanding that the Extension Service could still -receive up to $7 
million (the Agriculture Committee's reconfinendation) in fiscal 1979. Thte new 
plan is to distribute it through the states. Each state, government would 'de- 
cide how to appro|)riate its money. Assuming Delaware gets its share of the 
money expected to be apportioned nationally, you would have* to apply for that 
money through the state government. 1 am sure you know the procedure better 
tliah I, butlif we can be of any help to you, please let us know. 

Let me add that I. am still working through the appropriate Senate com- 
mittees to secure a ^ant under Title V in Delaware. Thanks again for writ- 
ing and for keeping me informed of your efforts to win money from the 
Extension Service. » 
Sihcerely, 

Joseph R. Biden, .Tr., 

U.S. Senator. 

U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C., March 2//, 1978. 
Mr. Daniel S. Kuennen, , 
Area Agent, Community Resource Development, Kent and Sussex Counties^ 
Delnwnre Cooperative Extension Service, University of Delaware College 
of Agricultural Sciences, Georgetown, Del. 
Dear Mr. Kuennen: Thank you for your recent letter regarding the elimi- 
nation of fiind.s in the President's budget for Title V of the Rural Develop- 
ment Act of 1972 for the extenSion-of community development programs. 



„ ' - . ^ 1 ■ ■ ■ 

T^e Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
^i«r4 . holding hearings on appropriations for the-Rural Develop- 

ment Act. There is stfong sentiment in this committeefto. restore funding for 
this program. Additionally, the Senate Committee on Agriculture recommended 
in its report of March 15 to the Budget Committee that full funding be* re- 
stored for Rural Development Programs. 

I am supportive of the fine work being done in Delaware in the area of 
rural development. * .^^ « ca uj. 

. Sincerely, ^ 

WwxiAM V. Roth, Jb., 

■ _ U.S. -Senate. 

•■'*** * Congress OF THE United States, ' 

» ¥ House of Representatives, 

Mr. Danux S. Kuennen. Washington, D.C.. March SO, 1978. 

Area Agerit, Community*Resource Development, Delaware Cooperative Extension 
Service, VniverHty of Delaware Substation, Oewgetoxcn, Del. 

Tinf^ ^ff^^^^^^.''^.™?"^ for your recent letter regarding funding for 
Jj^nl?^^'^o\ErS;„r"^°' ' yopr concern abouf the , 

'« ^«^ye has greatly benefited by th? fine efforts of the Delaware Coopera- 
* vA ^^''tT'°° ^V"^ V finding. :Bnclosed you will find a letter " 

m^ fpJtn^r v""'"'" appropriate Subcommitteejchairmen expressing 

matter " ^ will* continue to closely watch tS! 

. Withf kindest rfegatds, 

Sincerely, ' * 



Thouas.B. Evans, Je., 

Member of Congress. 

Maeoh21,197& 



Dr. SA'itnEL QtfiNW, 
Agriculture JUhll, 
XJnitersity of Delaware, ^ 
Newark, Del. 

Deab'Db. Qdinn: I was really sorry to hear the President's KiKlirpf am 
not Include funds to continue the Title V fragnim: I feel l^wL a dw^ 
made Without communities like Laurel In n1i?d. We hope slCe can ioin" 
rd^'foSSfe^^ve^^"^'" "'^" ^"^^ provisUs"Vn°'b"; 

tiv^s H ttrp?™?^'=°^''' °' •^V"^ cong«ssiollaf«pre»nt!a. 
Sease advice Is anything we may|e able to do to kee^ this PrograS active, 

■ • Sincerely, ' ^ \ 

Mayor: anB Council op Laurel, 

RlCHARD.F. WhaLEY, . ' 

Tovm Manager. 

^ * Mayor and CAncil, 

Congressman /Thomas Evans ^^^ ^ ^^H^^^, 1918. 

Wilmington, Del ' ' * ^ 

D^a^w^.fctp'^S ^o^le^ ^^X^'J"^^ °' 
provide funds Xr Title V^of the H^ral k';'e'lt'3^'nt^ic^^ ?9rbe/ond 

asa^fo^^etefcaW.^^^^^ 
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ance and information regarding the proposed nlall and also, the program was 
instrumental in my attending National Rural Development Leaders School, 

The forementioned programs are just a few of the valued services and as- 
sistance we havb received through the Rur&r Development Act. Your asgist- 
ance would be greatly appreciated in trying to have the program refunded • 
by placing it in the President's Budget. , , i - 4. At ^ 

The two area agents in Kent and Sussex Counties are doing an outstanding 

job, and we will be at a loss if the program is not refunded. . 

Very truly yours, V ' • ' 

r Town ojp Delmak, Del., 



ROBERT Wm. martin. 

Town Manager, 



U.S. DePABTMENT OF'^flBIOULTtJBE, • 

Science and Education Administration, 

RTjaAL HoTjfeiNq Research Unit, 

Clemaon, B.C., April 28, 2978. 
Hon. Patrick J. Leahy, , • 

U.S. Seiia^Cf. 

Wa.shington, B.C. »• 

Dear Senator Leahy: I received a letter from you .dated April 5, '1978, 
related to the hearings you have scheduled for May ,4 and; 5, 1978, for your 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Apricultdre,^ - Nutrition, and For- 
estry. The subject of the hearings is the "Status of non^farm rural develop- 
ment research within USDA and the State Laud-Grant System." 

I am the Research Leader for the USDA-SEA Rural Housing Research 
Unit (RHRU) at Ctenison, South Carolina, and Technical Advisor for the 
USDA-SEA National Research Program (NRP) No., 20690. "improved Hous^ 
inff for Rural Families and Migrant Workers." In my current role the past > 
fonr years, I have become increasingly aware of ,(and disturbed about) the 
many problems of housing in Rural America, whether they be on farme or non- 
farms. I shall not elabprate on these because they are indicated in the en- 
closed document, '^ARS National Research Program, NRP No. 20600; Improved 
Housing for Rural Families afid Migrant Workers.*' 

Personally, I feel very comfortable (in our research) with the terms rural 
non-farm" and -rural farm'*. The reason for this is that tliere is such a 
smalWesearch effort, directed to either of these categories — yes. Farmers 
Plome^dministration Gg|ers both of these categories in their loan program— , 
and. evidentlv, does a gPd ' job of it. My concern (our SEA/RHRU concern) 
i.s: What is being done tp reduce .actual costs of housing for people in either 
. of these categories, other than low-intere?t loans? Some of our research con- 
cerns are : - 

a. . How can rural homes be built cheaper? 

b. How can rural people use their own labor, or build a house themselves 
from adequate self-help plans? 

c. How can costs be reduced in rural homes? 

. a. Can^ rural homes use solar, wind energy, or other methods to reduce 
fossil fuel consumption and cost? 

e. . What alternate methods of waste disposal (alternate to septic tanks that 
might not work on* their land) are available for. rural .areas? 

f. Is the drinking water supply safe and adequate in rural areas, and how 
can we insure that it is? ^ 

I feel that housing in rural, areas, whether it be non-farm or farm, has unique 
aspects that differentiate it from, urban housing. Some of these differences 
are; 

a. Many solar, wind, and . other alternative energy sources can be utilized 
in rural ^reas that would'^not be accepted (aestlietically or by building codes) 
in urban arpas. 

b. There is" a need and usefulness for alternative waste disposal systems 
in 'the rural areas (both individual homes and communities) that is non- 
existent in urban areas. 

c. Wate^ supply systems in rural areas are notoriously unhealthy (see at- 
tached NRP No. 20600). Sucli systems, whether for single residences or rural 
communities, are outside the . realm of urban problems. 
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d. Incentives for rural contracting and building are less In rural areas than 
urban— contracting and building technology . is generally less available and. 
possibly, more unreliable in rural areas. < - • . ' 

_ There are otlier differences between urban and rural development and hous- 
ing, but those l^ted are important. According to recent 'figures I obtained from 
Dr. Ronald Bird of the USDA Economics, Statistics, and Cooperative Services, 
tiiere are Z4 million owner-occupied residences in tiie United States Of these 
about 18 piiihon ore classed as "rural non-farm" and about 2.6 million are 
Classed as "rural farm", I feel, then, that 28 percent . of our U.S homes fall 
into a category for which potential proWems might not be researched in housing 

St Sv.t^'''?,''^,>*%F-^\?"P"''"«"* Agriculture, or tie State Cd"- 
Orant System.- 1 believe that the interest, concern, arid expertise .within USDA 
and he State Land-Grant System make both of thwe IdgicuY ■re^onsSlt 
agencies to research' rural housing problems responsible 
Our SEA . Rural Housing Research Unit -participates in a Regional Research- 
FamS?'Tt^^' l^'l title, "Housing for Low and Moderate Income 
families. I have attached a copy of a new proposed Regional Project OutUne 
f<.r renewal octhis project. This outlihe indicates past history and accomplish- ' 
ments of this committee, as , well as participants Nine . State LanS^Grant in- 
sti utions cooperate in this work, along with two USDA agencies and TVA " 
This committee provides on excellent basis for cooperative work betw^n U^DA 
""""i'^l^^l^ Land-Grant System. in the solution bf housi.rg problemfin^^^^^^ 
areas A list of committee members is also enclosed. Some of th«se membera 
.would probably be glad to serve as knowledgeable and interested-^itn^ssrs for 
your hearings Dr. P. Howard Massey, Associate Director of the Vi?lin?a 
RfSl'cLmlt'l'e^'"^"' ^'''"^ is the . Administrative Advisor 

f>,^? r^""*^. questions suggested in your Hearing Outline, I do not feel 

that I am in a position to comment properly on these. I beHeve these niS 

For'vo^^ \tfT^T'^ ^t'^'" P'"''^^' the Departoent ^ 

nor yojir information, I have enclosed some notes on the current research 
prograni of the SEA Rural Housing Research Unit at Clemsou YoT c^n 
■ .see. that we have a rather small research effort aimed at improving hous'^ 
for Rural America but I feel it is ah effective one. Included w th our li^ 
of current research efforts is a list of agencies with whom we cooperate I 
ln^!,pn;„,;' ^^Perative effort that ha.s made our research i7nit so eSve . 
Inc dentally models of several low-cost rural homes, developed by our unit; 
Z!l^ t^-^^^F l", 1"^"° 0^ 'l^e USDA Administrat on Buildine for 
, Day, which is May 3. These represent solar-heated and enercv efficient 

.housing.'"' ^""^ ""^^ for their^^ppUcabm'f to ruraJ 

I should like to express my appreciation for the opportunitv to comment nn 

Sincerely, 

' ■ T. E. Bond, . 

Research Leader, Rural Housing Research: 



Statement OF M. Rupf^t Cut£er. Assistant Seche^ary foh Conservation 
Research, AND Education, U.S: Department OF AoBicuLTURE 

,ipv!>^;^^"'?""'' iate this opportunity to take part in a review of rural 

de\P opmont researoh and exten.sion. As you noted in vonr letter to Secretarv 

?f"§n hks'Sn '''^"•"^'^'"^ ''''' '''' ^'^^ andTg/icuUurf S 

- We agree that the review should Ife a (|niprehensive one. It should look at tlie 
entire .system. We ..should look at ho^^th^J>'rqb)ems flow from the users ?olxten! 
extensionTnd^'ert."' ''"'"'^ als|lool^ tt-V^^Tefeearch-flndings flow« to 

acHWH'Sl^i'rhfehltip ^ l'''^'^ "^^'^'^^ Department 

actiUtieS with|etephasi8 on the research and^xtension in the Land-Grant uni- 
versities. Dr^nneth Farrell of the Economics, Statistics, and CooSrathTi' 
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Service will describe the efforts of his agency. 

Let me now proceed with responding to the Committee's questions, more or 
less in the order they were asked. Supporting documents and appendices amplify 
the information requested in Attachment 1 of your letter to Secretary Bergland. 
I request they be included in the record, along with the full text of my 
statement. . ■ - ■ 

Mr. Chairman, let me emphasize right at the outset that rural development is 
^ a primary U^DA commitment— and that non-farm rural research and extension 
are primary parts of that commitment 

Rural development research and extension come undier USDA departmental 
. goals VIII and IX. 

Goal VIII aims at raising the living standards of rural Americans. Goal IX 
aims at promoting local services— employment, health, recreation, and environ- 
mental protection. 

^ Undei; these goals, USDA is committed to prov-idipg nlral Americans with 
more employment and investment opportunities, with a higher and more equi- 
. tably distributed income. . ; r 

It is committed to conserving resources and abating ix)llution in rural com- 
munities—to generally improving the quality of life in rural America. 

From 1970 to 1976 rural development research and extension increased 
markedly. The number of niral development related research projects increased 
.from 350 to 1,347. The number of scientist: years devoted to these projects in- 
creased frodi 73 to 3&4.1. Federal and State funding rose from S3.9'.miUion to 
; $1§J3 million. 

For extension, non-farm rural development efforts increased from $23 million 
in FtY 1970^ to $54 million. in FY 1977. Of th^amount ai^proximately $20 million 
were Federal funds and the balance was prSwdediiy State and county funds. 

Tliesfe increases took place through a redirection of funds from other priority 
aren^. For example, beginning in 1971 the rural development centers started in 
this^manner. Each center received initial funding of $75,000 annually from P.L. 
89-l]06 grants. 

Such funding redirection typified the growing commitment to rural develop- 
1 men t' research and extension in the late 60's and early 70's. 

But |hi8 commitment grew not only in quantity — in the number of dollars 
spent and in the number of projects. It also grew in quality. Projects became 
more sharply focused on key and critical problems— problems like job creation, 
income, resource utilization, improvement of service delivery, population growth, 
environment, and rural housing, to mention just a few. - 

A stronger base was developed in rural extension, the delivery apparatus of 
research, and therefore highly important. ' ■ ■ ^ 

The Regional Rural Development Centers played a vital role. They provided a 
mechanism for. supplementing and complementing research efforts of the indi- 
vidual .States. 

Both P.L. 89-106 and Title V funds supported activities designed to achieve 
the basic objectives of the Centers. Emerging issues and priorities in rural de- 
velopment were identified. Regional research and extension was 'Strengthened. 
Inventories and summaries of existing knowledge were completed. Research 
gaps were identified. The quality and productivity of rural development and 
eattension was increased. 

0^ CURRENT ACTIVITIES ' / 

^,The Committee has ifiked us to define the criteria we use in differentiating 
miral non-fa'i*m development research^from other research. In response I want to 
; . state that our user criteiTa dictates that non-farm rural research should affect 
all people in rural areas. 
:Some specific target groups affected are small and part-time farmers, mem- 
^, l)ers of local government and planning groups in rural areas, hired and migra- 
tory agricultural wdrkers, commercial farmers, rural non-fanh people, young 
' ^|feople,./Jow-income and poverty income level people, and elderly and retired 
. people, just to men tiotfva few. 

Appendix I of my statement lists other criteria— for example, kinds of deci- 
sions influenced, processes influenced, and recipiients of benefits. • • 

Current activities a^e represented by some 1300 rural development related 
proj<^s. Of these we can identify a solid core of 400 projects. These 400 projects 
concentrate on Critical needs in employment, health, environment, recreation, 
and the financing and delivery of rural community services. 
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•«n^^t„f^°^^ ^""^^ Extension does to expand the business and 

todustrlal.base of the conimunlty...provide community fadllUes and Xlcei 
^velop community supp^ manpower, pilbgrams. Improve citizen partlKon 
,in local eovemlBg processes and d4velot), - community organlzationsVthat 

• n?n°gc"omm^^S f^^'^^^ ^ housing a^t^^ntS'' or' pK 

'■ h^S^»P'*Ti^,*Jf^^T««v?*'' ..<?BD program ftre:.?<l). to 

• nHLH'^"'"^^^'^''' ancf enhaice local determination of coji^uni^ 
fion^P^o" improvements, fend (2)« to ftna^fee coi^ and^perS' 
•JeS^ dHzenl°''^""°*° agenrfes.lotal.^hnllatfonS, local .6fflclals iapd^on- 

^n^"^"*"^' H P™^'^'"^ assl8l;aM£»U over 5.0.000 conjmunity devel- 
opment projects thft Involve approximatel»i!^ million dtliens. Ttoe mfljor /ocua 
2i^^P'''>if^ts ^^^thesappoTtmg edicatKin progfram Is. centered.onViobst eco^ 
nomlc development, housing, and community services anft facilities: Some 125;0OO 
MnfaslSL"" - ° '^'"^ r^"'^ taxatIo,>:d,lpcaPgpverlm^^^^^^^^ 

iJ'ri^^^^^ related, activity Is 'tiie ResOurcfe' Conservatlon^and Development 
(RC&D) program: This program is catried out. under the leadefihlp of tte^oDl 
ConseWatlon Service. The program provides .coordination anf technlGal arid' 
financial a^stance In implementing RC&D. area plarig In 178 authorized areas 
covering •onfr-thlrd> of the contlgrjbus land area of the .Unlted states These 178 
areas coyer ueaiSy 1,200 cotintles, vdQi 3,145 sponsoring local units of govenf-' 
ment. Applications for ^iB additionijm arAs are awaiting iutl^oi*zatioh RC&D. 
are^a^Rlana are carried out through installation or completion of "measures'* 
which are In^Jlvl^u^l, projects for achieving the sponsors' "goals and objective^. 
Local spohK)rs complete annually an«ttverag6^:or^,800 measures—250' of whlc'li 
are xnstaUed with USDA technical assj,^ance and guidance. 

. ,. ' ,, , EXAMPLES «*SEBy^S - ' . - ; 

irlca rural Americans In ali walks,6f liite arfe belniBj 



^ And ..{ill acroflu rural 
eSryed. ., . f: 

.Tgke the eastern s 
inpdiifife,;sul>st4ntial ui^ 
' To help sblve, the reg; 
of the Stite of:yirginl 
ment of:^gricult 
TJniversity/to ini 
in agriculture. T!_ 
examined income a_ 
economy. The ' result 
^ning and'developfiae 
■ -'nel was praised aa| 
was surveyed befor 
Why were these s. 
Because reseaAhe. 
; local ^nd State o$ci 
people were included, 
Be(^ause research a 
jsuch i)y all the parties 
B^c%se reseattjh* aniK 



P/niis j|La lagging region. It.ha.s haa low ' 
. heaviSfcnlj^ration. " ' i - , 

— the Division of Planning and Development 
^irginia Planning District asked the Depart-' 
"nt Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Stated 
>ne study defined development opportuniti ^^ 
i business and; governmental activities, ' 
[impacts of cha*ges in, various sectors of 
\were discussef with Ibcal citizens^ an ' 
prjk of the researchers and extension 
in contrast to -occasions when 

^ , in contrast to others in tlie past 
sion personnel involved local cltize 
^ )Vinulatipn of the problems to be si 
Tom the start. ' ; ' 

!tension ijealt with a" major problem, o^e 

i t ■ ■ 

^psion^not only 'diagnosed the ill^; 



^temative reme&ies— and then recommended specific tr 
»Dted th|^ ^S&i°SS to local people and -local . ajid* 



plored 
They 

promptly':^ . , ■ \ 

Finally, the^ f oUowed^p w}th further analysis tiiat the sti 
need^, and analysis is continuing today. 

I believe that a lot can be learned from this project ab 
succ^eeAyind others don't. ^ ^ 

Other research* h^ls made significant contributions to tt^^i 
tional policy. A regional -project in the Northeast on agricultu 
...alternatives for exteilding unemployment insurance coverage 
fNffhe Department of Labor contributed staff to help formulate d 
,lem. Ijt also contrijbuted .additional funds to support the res 




Kindicat'ed wii- 
^ome studiea, 

i ■ 

lation of nst- 
"hibor assessed 
^zorm workers, 
^research prol>- 
•'(Si. IVhen the 



research was completed, a- policy conference at Ohio State |rniverslty erplor^' 
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the results and impl 
propo5?al and oth^^ 
tary of Labor foj *^ 
results of reseaV 
timely relatlonstij 
Let nie, cite o\ 
Americans : 

In Iowa, resea 
Phillip Baumel l^i 
facilities at morqj 
Department of^i 
ers say Dr. Bari; 
In DelawareJJ'ci^ 
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s. The results 'becanVe the basis for an* administrative, 
tivjj' prbposals.. William H. Kohlberg, Assistant Secre- 
^fer, cemmented': 'Ut Is a rare occurrence when the 
•djiicted by the academic world bear such a close and 
^|:l]^Tattsrc proposals of the administration.*' 
ftfmple^ ,of successful projects that, have served rural 



^lillr.oad transportation »and abandonment done by Dr. C, 
ijjin expansion and Improvement of rail and grain storage 
n^tOQ Iowa sites. The lox^ra'Rai; Plan put out by the Iowa 
pOrtfltlon drew heavlly^oii Dr. Baumel's work. Some farm- 
[work- brought them an in^ditlonal 7^^ per biishel of grain. 
|^'esear<:h aind extensiqii effort completed a 39-unit mobile 
^used .EDA f uridg for water and sewer facilities and HUD 



home park. Tb^ pi-i^i 
funds for site (ifivelbfimeutii ^ .V 

In Pefnnsyl^fmtii^^ an'q^ther join(S3f^^^ch aiid extension project helped pro- 
vide a primMj^ ^SK^. cija-^ .ceiiter ii**fl^Bieni' Indiana County. The Mahoning 
Medical CeiA^v^n§Si;^erY^ with, a physician, a physician's as- 

sistant, dentt^tv^ifltoipiiacftfc,. a M&pous support'personnel. 



[ An impa 
tuoky showed 
Ko^temment 
•tlous, a majc _ . 
. self-reMa"pi«*^1 
. proi^.' \ 

,-In Vermont, ap 'JExj 
suited in the addition J|; 

Jn Maryville^^Iiv^dij 
. now has ^QKOji T>roji^(fff< 
-ter, commuijTty atntml 
%hd the devc^^^ 
.. In IVrki^iwa^sr*"^' ' 




S OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS * . 

each C50 haird core poverty families In Ken- 
s in alienation from their community and 
heir community, increases in vocational asplra- 
es toward^ modem society, and an increase in 
as a result of an Extension leadership training 



ran^re 
of - this, 

^nui] 
tal 
tionsl 




nsored industrial development task force re- 
jobs for one county: 
^'fextension hel]^' establish a community group that ' 
iJher com^lefed' or underway, including a day care cen- 
!<*survey, eiulorsemeiit of ^ bond issue, airport expansion, 
a lake for AookI control, water supply and recreation. 
ojx trained local l^ders and involved them in a long- 
i^SBessment aricj goal,' setting process. Some 245 meetings 
of 1,850 commynij:y leaders. In addition, 1,700 local clti- 
eight-hour workshops ort effective decisionmaking and the com- 
ment process. Arkansas also provided organizational and technl- 
,__ to groups and organisations such as lake improvement assbcla- 
guilds, and civic organizations.'' 

W '''^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

^ -^ow 'can rural development* research and extension continue to help meet the 
need^ of rural America? ' : , . 

. J\Ve should proceed by building upon the Federal-State partnership. This is 

!how should the Federal role'deyelop? The National Rural Center, a 
p,pn-profit organization in Washington. D.C., has recommended one 
Jclj. In a policy imper dkted De<?ember 7, 1977, the Center proposes that our 
development strategy consist of three parts— goals, action programs, ftnd 
the "essential process:" ' ♦ ; ' 

By "essential process," the Center means the process by which specific 
goal^^wfflLdefined and' action programs are brought to bear on the needs and 
prol)l<6jffljg>f citizens and'th^fr local communities, "rhe need to tailor the national 
effort i^rocal problems must be underscored. . 

New lpsearch and e;!cten,c?ioh can. make this "essential process" productive. Re- 
search and extension can lielp comraunities think through their own problems — 
they:4cnow them, bestr-^aml establish their own goals. 

The major objective of non-f ai^* rural developmeht research and extension is 
to reach mOre locarcommiihlties. This is necessary If we are to increase job 
opportuhitles, Impirove availj^blllty of quality rural services, improve the im- 
mediate environmenti upgtade the. quality of housing, and build the capacity of 
local communities to effectively m^t their needs. 




■■ A major goal of extension is' to eive adder! <>ttonH«„ f« / 

-income opportuniUes in rural Aiheh>rnnd i-n<=?r«^^^l ^""easing job and 

emment and- their planning^^abiHtL A sLln^^^^^^^^ 'P^' of gov- 

train rural leaders and to get- ihore oiVwn^ot -o" ''^'"S '""le to 

process. .Through these efforts locaTcommnnuf. o"'!,''''','?". development 

solve thoir development p?oblemrwith f^af^^^^^ "''•f* t" 
resources. Wh^oStsf^^ resources a>i*necollVr^''?h 'i"'! 0>elr own 

Dettor use Of the Federal grant and foan p'rogmms "'''^ "^'"^^ 

. efflrti-Zn'-r^^Irr^fs ^"^^^^^^^^^^ current 
nient and policy analysis. • Projects toward develop- 

Whut do I mean by "development and policy anaIvqis-7 

. thL'"s%^fl?S^|^;raf '^t?iS^ and prob.ems in 

causes, effects, and consequences ''"'"''^ '"'^'"'^e specific 

as possible. >uiieLy or solutions to choose from, as broad 

innovations'"""'' ""'^ «P«<='fi<= institutional and technological 

objectives. TI.ese systems should a so dP^pt"^). ;^^ '*''' P'"°erams achieve their 
u„.t.ded, -progrLs ^a^ve td^'^r S^^^^^^^^^^^ 

• as^Parof"K?g-tys^"o^'^S T^^^ 
oJirr™^lon^s'^tS%kVLU°^ 

understood. The USDrLanl SLrrel^.h *1 '^'^ Pinpointed and. 
can ho.p them f.u. ti.tr KX^^^o^^^^^^^ --ices, 

ben^rlSn-J SeL"Sub1il.Tog^Lm^s"^^^ ^he 

m Jre'lveloVm^Tatd '^^.°l"o"Se5^ -^--^^ -'I ^-oatiou 

that while general theoi^^ha^ to be enrich«yTe^i,''n hn?"/""" " ^'^^'^^ 
to the "nuts and bolts." I believe bolhTan b;TiLi T ^ ? to pay more attention 
job of trying to do both. ^ ^ ""^"^^'^ ^^'^ ^an do a better 

CONCLUSION 

funds Which'' caf.;;^S,'^^^^^^ r^^^'f and " extension, fornlu.a 

funds have imen renuest" for t^^^^ development activities. However, no, 

new activitie^randm'fnimStdgrdX^^^^ 

and pr2e™ogreS.^"''''"' ^"'^^ '--y- 'ie^P'te P-t . 

■ But thes-e i>roh!oin.s can he solved 

[Qiip.st.ions •stibmittcd by Senator Lealiy to USDA, prior to the 
heanngsofMiJy-4and5,1978,ancl answei-sthereto.l ' ^ 

■ . AprENDIX -I ' 

resSTonduc\edTt1?.^'nA IT'""^' various kinds of 

rebearcu conducted at USDA of relevance to rural development. Clarify, if possi- 
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Ble distinctions frequently made between basic and applied resefarch ; qualitative 
and quantitative researcji ; social versus physical science research foci; activi- 
ties reported as monitoring, indexing, reporting and **data-bankin&." " 

Response. We believe the answer to question No. 1 has been dealt with in the 
•text of Ass't Secretary Cutler's speech. 

Question 2. How does USDA define rural development? Is this definition the 
working definition employed by the various research divisions of USDA? Can it 
be assumed that in the research priority process, and at the participating insti- 
■ tntions, there is a common use of this definition^ 

Resiwnse. This question has beeu partially answered by Assistant Secretary 
Cutler's speech. Reference is made within the speech to the criteria for difEeren- 
tiating rural development research from other research. See the following chart 
far those' criteria.. . • * 

CRITERIA FOR DIFFERENTIATING BETWEEN RURAL DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH AND OTHER STATION RESEARCH 

. \ > : — • — '■ '■ '■ 

'Criteria Rural development research Other station research 



: — ■ '■ '. \ ~- ■ , . s. 

focus.... — -1' Primarily peopl^, communities and multi- Primarily technological products 

county development districts. and processes. , ■ .j ' ■. 

Oecisio.is influenced.... Primarily public and group decisions.' Primarily private and individual. 

€foups affected ■ »...^ Primarily all people in rural areas..., — Primarily farrriers. ■ 

Small and. part-linie farmers. Managers of agribusiness. 

Local government and .planning groups. in. All consumers-of farm products— 
nonmetropolitan areas. rural and urban. 

Agricultural workers— hired and migratory. ■ o 

Commercial farmers. 

Rural nonfarm people. ■ 

Community organizations and institutions. 

Youhg people. ... 

Low-income and poverty people. 

Elderly and retired people. • , 

Piovtoers and users of community services. 
■ ■ . Producers and consumers of natural re- . ^ 

\ , source products and services. ■ > . ", .. «; » 

Tvoes of potential bdnefits....,.:-.- Improved economic opportunities..... Production and marketing emci- 

''^ Improved social and cultural environment. ency. 

Improved community services: Housing; Creator production capacity, 
education; health-medicW; water; waste Increased farm income, 
disposal systems; enhancement of rural Better quality jliets at. lower 
# people, communities, ^institutions, and relative food'expenditures.- 

government; conservation of the en- ■ , 

vironment and abatement of., pollution. „ . ' ' ,■ - 

. fiimarv processes influenced Development and organisational: New Continued economic grow h o! 

nimary processes muuencca activities and improverfient of existing established competitive Indus- 

systems— economic, social, environment tries. . MonA' 
teUtionshIp to established research" Expands research under the USDA depart- Continiies resear^^^ USDA. 
Droffiams - nient goals VIII and IX (imppovement of department goals I-VIII. 

*^ * level of living and community Improve- 

■* ment). ■ ■ - 



. Appendix II. - ' ; ■ 

KONFAKM, Nonfood, Nonfiber. Rural Development Research, Science, attd 
> _ ' Education Administration— FiipEUAL Research ^ 

Question 5. A list of all non-farm, non-food and nOn-fiber, rural development 
research being coutlucte*'d by the various research divisions at USDA (excluding 
mctivities at the land grants, experiment stations and otlier regional acMvities).. 
The list should include: (a) total number of projects, total number of, scientific 
years (SMYS), and total number of dollars allocated by each research division 
{b) the percentage of each division's total Research by projects, (SMYS) a^d 
dollars represented by rural development research. The projects should be 
rr<nii)etl by key words which relate to rural development. ' 
• Resi)onse (a) Three projects, G SY's, §389,000 -for Fiscal Year 1078. w 

Reducing energy in rural homes at Clemson University. 4 SY's .$200,000. 

Keywords: Rural low cost hoii.sing construction, techniques, materials; proto- 
type houses ; heating, coaling, electrical systems. 



2f6 



' • ■ \ ^'■■265..; ■ . • . . ' / , 

ClS.lou5i Caro^^^^^ Maryland, 1 SY. ?66.000; 

coSSiwaferStronf -^te^omestic waste dlsp<5sal; weU 

|b) Tb,8 represei^s 0.1 percent SEA-FR's budget and SY'a 

V : li^-HOUBE DATA COLLlU^TlOIf 6EA-FR • 

. ^^tl^t^l^f^^^J^^ i^i" possible), and money USDA' 
dltlons In non-farm, iSralSrica Th^if^^t^P" •^'^'^ regarding bon- 

.in i^iK :,ss.io"i£^ 

aoft^farm, niral America S swSd ife fi^ regarding conditions In 

. in^the^reas ^viieredata ina^^^^^^ 

^regions. Sample CusiLlfs^^re sSeVw^^''®^^^^^ 
central city, suburban, and non-metro^lltfln Th,^= ^ urbanizatidnsr- 
tween 4/1/77 and 3/<iW7« f , "* ^^^^ survey was conducted 

wis done Vy rcL?4eY The contributed to. tHe snrvey lk=t 

The costs and ccmtribiitions are sho^ ?n EJi^""" ^"'^^^^ ^^^e in-house. 

, (b) Federal Research es conti.W^rt „.^. at'conipanylng tabulation. (See-p. 7.) 
expenditures for bXrural anf urbari Sfi^ Household budget 

costs of the rural component of ttSl^sl^ Sr^"*^ "''"'^^ ^'J^': : 

IN-HOUSE DATi'cOLLECnON.ESCS 



d|Sf -^searr^tiS ^^^^^!^,'^^^ "^'-rai 
-collection relating to rural n<vvnip n^^^^ ^ ..f^P®"^'"''?^ for primary data 
farm. populaUon Ld ,S ZS\orLt"ZT^'T. forlnformation on th^ 
thousand per xyear for thTse dataln thfin^ * '^P?.^^ ?200. 
the remainder of out rural devel^mpn^ H„f^ n I ^T^' ^'""^^ expenditures for 
lnformatiort;on the agM rurlf'^oS a^d ptlfle^^^ ^««vi ties involve limited . 
These activit es involve a vprni»P o^i,«„'-i-* problems of local decis onmakers 
foUowingtables.) ^ "'^^ expenditures of $10,000 per year. (See tie 

. ■ . RESEARCH ALLOCATIONS FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT RESEARC^l ERS. 'r,SCAL ^EA^W ■ 
_J ' ' Iln thousantfsbf dollarsi 



Funds 



Year -Employment ^ --^Y for 

FTP- . research 

1976V: 93 V 54.4 

1975_.:: 7- : v.— 8; *58;3 

1974..:4;n — «.3 

i973...wr::::::::"' 9* 53,2 

NaturaUesouVceVEconomTc^DivTsion: . v ^^'^ 

1976*ri:r"- 27,6 

7975,... ——-v.:—— 30.9 

1974,.. 24,1 

. NA 

^ Includes transition quarter 
. 'Annual rate. 

» Reorganization changed project structure. 
NA>="Not available.* : :. . 



Appro^ 
priated' 



2.820 
'2,365 
2,388 
2.318 
2, 220 

966' 
1. 015 
852 
924 
NA 



Other 



163 
»286 
139, 

• 79 
222 

300 

240 

116 

107%v 

NA 



Total 



2,783 
»2,652 
2,527 
2^397 
21442 

'i;266 
1, 255 
968 
1,031 
NA 



Percent 
/.forRD 
research 



. 84.0 
»89,4 
80.0 
81.4 
86,1, 

55.1 
55.4 
-43.3 
52.1 



Appendix.. III;. 

Question 5. Identify allocatlohs for Title Y, Rural Development Act of 1972 
as follows each year since FY 1974:: a — requested; b — appropriated ; o— 
obligated. 

Response. Sums requested appropriated and obligated to support Title V are' 
indicated in tiie table below : 

• -X- . ■ ' . ■ " •■ 

. ( • (vfX ' Allocations for Title y, Rural Deyelojment Act of 197 S 



• Fiscal yeAr 1974: ' • MiUiont ' 

Requested- — : $5 

^- Appropriated — « - ^ 

Obligated. > — ^.1.^^.^ 3 

Fiscal year 1975: * 

Request'iSd _L_ — ._ 3 / 

■ Appropriated--; '^J^^^ '3. 

ObUgatdd,__ J-.>—__^_.j>->-_ — , 3 

Fiscal year 1976— Concludes transition quarter — change in dates of fiscal 
year): . ■:. 

Requested-- — --,---..--- : , '0. 

Appropriated J-"-- - 1 --3 3. 75 

. Obligated.l—J---^-.-- — — i- 3.75 ; 

Fiscal year 1977: . ' • . . * - 

Requested------ -------ij-- -------i^- 0/ 

Appropriated-- -- ; 4--*-- -^-a^*-- ■ a—— 3 

Obligated—— - l- — — — — - 3 

Fiscal year 1978: . ^. ■ ; • . 

Rcqi^stcd 1 -: ---^j ^- — ^ 



I Beq nested under (ormula provisions o( act! 




Mm, 
Ml.,. 



vjWlJ........,...; 

■ Cjlitofiiia......; 



i 

'.Hawaii 



385,M6, 



I ^,ali«(,#..a«.^,ia#«t 



fil!,l)r ',',11,628,185 
:,«,3n 1,362 
' 2?3,559., .152,388 

, «3,8Sfl' ;■ ,l,85l635 
311,519' ;„J13« 
tjll.'.m 
.:1«,121, •521il53 
'16M36> 313,615' 
356,555, up 



R» :'|1,25MM. 
13,562 „)....;...„,/: 



61,219 ': ;';lH),«uu.j: 



■■■■■ k«ia«*^4bi ' 

* 

f'4fe«flqiiitti#a««t 

I 1 

iMwyaW^^as 
ll»ii«4««««feiaaatl 



I '-H*ii63: 
' 1,032,685 



H0,510'. - .,12i;]29 
'158,1M ' ''; im 



'5*"^ J«*v'ri|i*^«*p*i.fc ,-*m'« 

lllJOIJ,v.;i''^^^^^ 



.55<,33*'' 
U35,I19 
1,336,529' 
1,361,336. 
920,615' 



Hl;«l 
22L913 



,304,59i' 
,<11,112 
264,260 



■'m-'.; ..lieWy...';...:;:::....:..... „';1;48|,3S1V>) m 
^V' ,lj«ittiana™...l-...;..^ .,,'1,M9,600 . .'.•209 365 

■ ■ Wp^:!!!fJ;4t^^^^ 262 852 

286,«3 

'285,462 
216,519 
259,941 
281i390 
140,112 
I44;103 
321,139, 



f ,1, 

l|4«*«*aaaaat^i94«aaaW|i«aa»fla 



•4*ai^tt^4««««a«»#vaakaataflv#« ' 



Mflfltana.,...:, 



1,362,1 
1603 



\ 

'•««tB»fla«#«a«««*tai 



'NwMeiiiw.. ' ■ 



'354,'l21.;,. 
'424.262 ■ 



551,251 , 
'■:116,I"'. 
: l,82fiJ16 ■ 
''>1635,123>' 
1,838,502.': 
' 1,18^335 ■ 
,'1,182,636 ' 

• 

. 92l,91t\'. 

,/ 854,216. 
1,681,505 
1,585,103 

1,108,211''''. 
■' 638,163: , 
■188,54;:/. 



»,01 542:',,. 

. :l,515;609v, 

,523,631,:; "^ 4,801,952,, Jm'' ^:: 

2A«^v^25,%91\ 21,M82 ' ;': ■ 
169,091'' 3I2 I91:' -4i,B r; :.-; 
V ''■2,680,184, , , ■42l i „ ;M. - 
W^'^;>,833,:' 4 

m C 15'51 566.«';,; 



'V 



MiMM*i.ii»b.^^.a„^^#a..i;»,M 
^^|lfli«»ir*aJi«4 

***iiri9l|'lt«9mai 



25:000 



619,02' 
128,321 

119.119;,; ' : ] t "":""^"^"T. 

I46,6l5?v .j3iS: 

110 036 



1,145,181 
2,014,821 
" 304.281 



*l|985l559 



'lii6)99 



J W ; ; . 320,342 v : 
,5 ,^'8,66 955.„■:■: 
.V9l^ IM«M2 ■ , 
5,946,3S! ■: . 49 219 , / 

■466,03r. , , 329,036 • ■ ■ • 



SW^'-tMS;* .':2!05l!528:' 



.;.,.(ll4',282 



.,;ERIC 



^i«««k4«'iflak««ifliri«aa«d| 




ii4:9o«r^ 



'33,'851 
4 042 



■ 8M . ' 10,6W^^^^^ 
W26,!. :; 41656' ■9 10 582,." 

^4,24 431 



' 10,000, 



l*«t«IH)|i 



20J0, 



1» 



.1 ■ 



North Carolina., 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.. 
Oregon...,* 
Pennsylvania,.. 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 
South Oakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas.- 

Utah 

Vermont 

Viriinia , 

Wflshlngtcn..... 
West Viriinia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Subtotal 

Committee of 9 (travel).. 
Unobligated balance.. 



Subtotal : 

Federal administration from Hatch funds' 

(3 pet) , : 

Unobligated balance 

CSPS appropriation..^^ 

Unobligated balance.. 



Subtotal.. 
Penalty mail 



2,064,265 
652,616 

1,670,536 
954, 494 
687,952 

1,755,678 

1,496,995 
364, 479 

1, 168, 187 
651,732 

1,523,062 

1,952, 760 
445, 721 
450,271 

1,329,429 
783, 459 
906,583 

1,307,631 
407, 427 



49,558,681 



28,467 



390,902 
221,535 
287, 841 
201,031 
365, 008 
398, 794 
257, 451 
152,898 
231, 865 
225,258 
294, 024 
391,539 
269, 746 
119, 070 
260,704 
441, 965 
181,260 
320, 184 
211, 162 



2, 455, 167 
874, 151 
1, 958, 377 

1, 155,525 
1,052,960 

2, 154,472 
1, 754, 446 

517, 377 
1,400,052 

876,990 
1, 817, 086 
2, 344,299 

715, 467 

569, 341 
1,'590,'133 
1,225, 424 
1, 087, 843 
1,627,815 

618,589 



155,747 ' 
15,568 . 
88,704 
76,515 
167,936 
122,226 . 



880,854 



79,800 . 
544,216 
75,000 . 



21,662 
125, 273 

33,998 
106, 989 
116, 131 

55,184 

70, 420 
131, 368 
164, 888 

97,846 
113,084 

42,994 



567,848 



606,051 
970,651 



634, 5^7. 
'85,'000"; 



13,592, 195 
9,000 
17,368 



63, ISO, 876 
9,000 
45,835 



49, 587, 148 13, 618, 563 63, 205, 711 



1,637, 784 
8S,505 




3,491,768 
889,719 
2,126,881 
1,776,256 ^ 
1,295, 896 < . 
2,276,69^. 
1,7M,'446 
'539,039 
2, 093, 173 
910, 988 
2,530, 126 
3,431,081 
770,651 
639,761 
2,356,028 
1, 390, 312 
1,185,689 
,1, 825,899 
661,583 • 



-v^,«l^22.87a 



9,285, 513 
3, 445,513 

' 6,281,631 
4,258:626 
^ 6, 902, 569 
4, 955,628 
4, 392, 169 
597, 789 
3,079,284 
2,830,543 
3,693,226 

11,994,071 
1,329,951 
718,459 
4, 467, 927 
6,620, 491 
1, 146, 714 

12,348,038 
1,411,679 



274,629,021 



^37,000 



1,637,784 
86,505 . 
637,000 . 



1 ■ 



49, 587, 148 , -13, 611 563 64, 930, 000 4, 672, 000 



12,500,000 



637,000 
209,000 



82,739,000 
209, 000 . 



274, 629, 



Grand total. 



-49,587, 148 v .13^61^563' 64;930,000 4,672,000 



12,500,000 . 



846,000 82,348,000 275,629,021 



12,777,281 

4, 335,232 
8,408,512 
6,034,882 
8, 198,465 
7. 232,326 
6, 146,615 
1, 136, 828 

5, 172,457 
3,741,531 
6« 223,352 

15, 425, 152 
2,600,602 
1,358,220 
6,823,953 
8,010,803 
2, 332,403 

14, 173,937 
2,073,262 



354, 951,897 
9,000 
45,83S 



^?«^7V711 274,629,021 355,006,7^ 



1, 637,784 
86,505 
637,000 



357, 368,021 
209,000 



357,577,021 



InD 
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TABLE l.~DISTRIBUTIOM FEDbRAL PAYMENTS TO STATES AND NONlPEOERAL FUNDS FOR RESEARCH^T STATE AGRI 

FISCAL YEAR 1973 

' , i'i. 



I^&L 



JURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS AND OTHER STATE INSTITUTIONS- 



Hatch Act, a&'i^ended 



State 



Rauglar 
.formula 



Rsjtonal 
research 



« y U Contracts and 
Cooperative grants for 

-r L. sclentific^^ " TolaWederal- 
Totalresearch^ rejear(;fe* . Other funds grant funds 

! ] ', '■ I ■ - "* ^ 

HU^. *»."0.9I^-— -— '-. W.325.619 

09, Z93 J 400 ccn 

^^Q*vlV- 175.000 .T: 2 285 527 

tl'.^ii ir.r-—T- 1. 122.691 

30,698 268, %7 " ttfsaS 

142, 920 608, 582 .... t m' 889 

798.475 1".:::: 5;y32;67i 

4^.030 'C14 qco 

106.523 45.0^..... ■ geJ'gn? 

88. 325 158 Ml 2 IMSlO 

91,358 168 250 " I" 19^'^ 

^ 2:i76;o98 

■^3.863 .^K. 1 297 707 

100.457 . 735.556 - 2 741457 

148.985 704.570 " I'l* 344 

139.887 , 89*335 

73.160 451. 152 'W * 491V94 

64,061 _ -m^- *'957'Sjo 

T53,821 190.000 -2.10i;Sl 

1Z4. /Zl 1 805 2U 

}?2.018 1.064.598 1".:/. . 

"5.622 870,782 2 716 202 

109.55/ i z -936 169 

39.797 ' 76.922 A:..,.....:::.: i,300;336 

^I'ill 547.060 

i?'|26 ——^7- r 670,625 

51.929 ...* ^ 1 049 348 

54,963 90,000 SlIsM 

^9 •!« 1. 159,630 3 898 546 

Zl, 599 041 686 

94,391 . 258,250 .....j^^^ Z^Tzllm 



N3n- Federal 
funds 



Grand total 



Aabama .1 .51,399.506 

AI«'«- 367.222 

Afiona 494777 

Arkansas ^ • 1,160,076 

Caifornia 1.421,635 

Colorado...... .- 630.734 

Connecticut . 512 216 

Delaware.... 396', 036 

Pofia? 850.409 

pwrgia . 1,486.733 

Hawa» T 418.593 

Idaho 577,600 

ininois — — 1.582.807 . 

Indiana 1,410.731 

Iowa - 1.446,544 

Kansas 968,605 

Kentucky 1,562.700 

Louisiana....: 1,050.602 

Maine. •. 551.933' 

:Mary)and. ............... 721. 853 

Massachusetts....^ J 646,777 

JJicWan : .. 1,496.516 

Minnfesota-. Vi 373.601 

Mississijfl)l.. 1.474.536 

Missouri ^....1 1.433W61''' 

Montana...^.... 550.51? 

Nebraska.,.. 876. 120 

Nevada.... \ 363.774 

New Hampshire 437.872 

New Jersey 627 182 

New Mexico 515, 531 

fjewYork. 1.49/. 037 

North Carolina 2. 161. 117 

North Dakota ... . 632 729 

ffiWo 1^764; 059 

9 ^ 



¥297, 114 
47. 135 
789,506- 
251.630^ 
524, 741 
394,533 
193,621- 
152.074 
170. 978 V 
380.280 
153. 445 
235.784 
354.488 
329.117 
489.427 " 
283, 239 
312.744 
223. 187 
207.515 
245.029 
246.902 
281.554 
306.902 
304.'241 
296. 335 
276,097 
307.497 
149.555 
153.527 
370.237 
157. 899 
5S2.609 
416. 683 
237. 358 
308 363 



'$1.696, 6?0 ■ 
414, 357 
784.283 
1, 411,706 
1. 946. 376 
1. 025. 267 
705, 837 
548. 170 
1.021.387 
1.867.013 
572, 138 
813. 384 
1.937.295 . 
. 1.73m8v. 
1.939P1 
1, 251.B44 
1,875.444 
J. 273, 789 
«759,448 
966.882 
893.67?* 
1. 778. 070 
1.680.503 
1. 778.777 
1. 729. 798 
826.612 
Uii83.617 
™13. 329 
591.399 . 
997. 419 
673,430 
2.049.646 
2,Sik800 
9!lr087 
2,072 422 



$5. 193, 130 
840, 143 
5.177,008 
4,960,791 

31.053.908 
3,072.783 
2. 717.156 
■ 928. 234 

15. 394. 031 
9. 016. 152 
3,748.862 
2. 724.717 
8.345.486 
6.776,003 
6. 853,501 
6. 806. 869 
4.595.108 
8.268, 847 
1; 660. 889 
2,855,624 
1.192, 383 
8. 636. 479 

. 9. 627, 837 
6.841.504 
6. 158.230 
3.437.039 
9. 062. 300 
1.168.853 
537.410 
6.270.632 
1, 670.513 

15,005. 962 

10, 949. 225 
3. 721.994 
7.492,000 



^,518. 
V 1.339. 

6,208. 

7.262. 
33.339, 
. 4.195, 

3.480. 

1. 776. 
17, 166. 
11.848, 

4,363, 
•3,689. 
10.529. 

8,775. 

9,029. 

8.104. 

7, 306; 
10.396. 

2,560. 

4,346. 

2, 150. 
10,738. 
11.433, 
■ 9.836. 

8.874, 

4. 373. 
10.362. 

1. 715. 

1.208. 

7. 319. 

2..488. 
17. 575. 
14.847. 

4.663. 

9,917, 



t.749 
793 
385 
077 
435 
474 
987 
069 
920 
823 
830 
624 
356 
459 
599 
576 
565 
191 
224 
818 
123 
370 
061 
897 
432 
208 
636 
913 
035 
980 
906 
659 

m 

680 
053 



O 



EKLC 



Oklahomi../.. 

Oregon 

Pmntylvanis.. 
PuerfoRico.... 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 
South Oakbta.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont...... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia... 

Wsconsin 

Wyoming , 

Guam 

Virgin Islands.. 



995.291 

718, 335 
1,845,468 
1, 558,843 

369,446 
1,211,040 

683,436 
1,593, 330 
2,042,007 

459,406 
. 457, 053 
1,387,439 

819, 084 
.938,374 . 
1,394,598 

420,363 

303,009 . 

90,000 . 



Subtobl . 

Committee of 9 (travel) 

Unobligated balance 



52, 198, 823 
*""259,"525" 



Subtotal...., 52,458,348 

- Federal administration from Hatch funds 

(3 pet) 

Unobligated balance 

CSRS appropriation . 



Subtotal.. 
Penalty mail. 



214,409 
390,107 
419,488 
291, 249 
162,952 
247, 121 
241,368 
313,427 
417,318 
286,523 
125,029 
277,891 
472, 902 
193, 166 
345, 153 
224, 222 



1,209,700 
1, 108, 442 
, 2,264,956 
f . 1,850, 092 . 
*^ 532,398 
1, 458, 161 
924,804 
VI, 906, 757 
2,459,325 
745,929 
582,082 
1, 665, 330 
1, 291, 986 
1, 131, 540 
1,739,7M 
644,585 
303,009 . 
. 90,000 . 



62,260 
- 173, 248 
127,754 



650,508 . 
75,000 . 
30,000 . 



-27,665 
130,787 

36,764 . 
112,590 
121,688 

61,028 . 

76. 193 . 
136,854 
,170,217 
103, 490 . 
118,655 

48,896 . 



697,014 



897,861 
1,259,326 



, 817, 903 
127,295 , 



91,560 , 



14,523,671 
•17,820 
4,572 



66,722,494 
17,820 . 
264,097 . 



4,944,000 15,400,000 . 



14,546,063 (' 67,004,411 4,944,000 15,400,000 
1,765,312 ... 

70,277 "..^..iii'.iriii."": 



^90,000 



1,835,589 . 



Unobligated balance. 
Subtotal.. 



490,000 
258,980 
5, 020 



Re$ervft-Hj n ob#ipted"ba|VnceV 



1,500,000 



264,000 . 



' Grand total... 52,458,349, 14,546,063 68,840,000 



6,444,000 



15,400,000 



754.000 



1,942,468 4, 147,580 6.090.d4d 

1,356,690 7,633,149 8,989.839 

^'ill'USi 5,105,-573 -7,528,283 

1.850.092 4,568,566 6. 41? 658 
560,063- 618,404 ' 1 178 467 

2,285,962 4,334,542 . 6.620 504 

961,568 3, 175,244 4.136.812 

2.917.208 4,274.412 . 7. 191.620 

3.840.339 12.426,700 16.267 039 » 

806.957 1.850.308 2. 657 265 - 

658.275 780,776 1.439. 051; 

2.620.093 5,472,548 8,092 641 

7. 062,735 652 233:^ - 

1,235,030 1,269,526 2,504 556 

.1,949,966 UO.270,677 12,220 643 

. 693,481 2, 105,698 2799 17»' 

303,009 56,651 359 660 

,90,000 - 90.000 

: . I • ■ 

87,066,494 297,914,692 384.981.186 

17,820 : 17.820 

264,097 . 264, 097 

87,348,411 297,914,692. , 385,'263, 103 

. 1,765,312 1,765.312 

70.277 70.277 

490.000 490,000 • 

2.325,589 ... 1 2.325.589 

258. 980 258. 980 

5,020 .5.020 

264.000 264 000 

1.500,000 - 1.500|000 

91,438.000 297. 914. 692*- 389; 352, 692 
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TABU DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL PAYMENTS TO STATES AND NON-FEDERAL FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AT STATE ADRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS AND OTHER STATE INSTITUTIONS- 

. FISCAU(EAR19M . - ' 



State 



lofinula 



inearcl) 



Cooperative Coni/acls 

— ^ lorejlfv jfantjfor 

mm scientific 

Total (M-S) (eiearcli mentAct 



Ruial 



Total 
derai- 
grant 
fynil} ^ 



I'Fali 



,'Graitil 
total' 



Alalianii. 

Alaaka 

Aiiffliia „. 

kfm 

I 



Connecticut. 



Rorld}., 



Guam 



Idaho. 

ininoia. 
Ii 



(owl. 
Kaiitas.., 



Muk 

Lfluiiiana....;.... 

Maine 

Mainland 

Mauacliuaett)..... 



Minnesota. 




Miiiouri 

Montaia....,,.,,.!,' 

fieliiajli. ,„/ 



NavadfiL.^..^^,. 
NHHaApiiiire..... 



Hewypfli 

IfrllibfoHiia..^, — 



urn 

373,297 
' 500,151 
1,171,858 
'U37,213 
633,213 
540,112 



1,501,980 
75,000., 
423,0 



1,431,1 
1,468,222 



1,582,449 
1,061,929 
557,811 
730,529 
654,152 
1,516,593 
1.399,481 



1,451,906 
, 557.277 



367,63^ 
■ 442.779 

634,570 

519,101 
1,516,112 
2,185,693 

«?1,415 



;3(B,423 {1,716,268 

47,773 421,070 
291,661'. 791,812 

257,229, 1,429,087 

'547,806 1,985,019 

■400,080 1,038,293 

195,635 735,747 

155,999 556,297 

174,782 1,035,782 ' 

372,727 1,874,707 

75.i.„, 

153,064 576 891 

242,248* 826,944 

350.017 1,963,901 
333,829 1,765,137 
'495,309 1,963,531 
285,856 ' 1,266,732 
320,380 1,902,329 
226,687 1,288,616 
210,956 . 768,767 
249,093 ' 979,622 
254,062 908,214 
286,004 1,802,597* 
311,750 1,711,231 , 
307,445 1,795,823 

301.018 1,752,924 
271,723 ' 829,i 
312,250 1,200,235 
148,386 516,025 
■ 154,633 , 597,412 
381,885 1,016,455 
162,186 . 681,237 
561,060 2,077,172 
422,083 2,607,776 
241,109 932,52$ 



$204,305. $1,360,915 

102,531 

94,702 J. 

184,732 588,628 
208,220 

ipo 

67,301 ■ 

3 986, 268,967 
161,246^ . 446,199 
212.134 803.475 



55, 559, 
141.675 



114,274 

82,959 75,000 

51,644 ..:..: 

129,931 735,556 
192,562 537,570 

176,904 ... 

■ 79,045 396,152 



180,819 9D,i 

149, 5M 

196,476 787,598 
137,760 ' 761,692 

133,846 

47,730 ...... 

39,901 

'1«,445 ..., 

63,387 .... 
71,216 
188,647 75,M0 
200,391 969,630 
28,158 



127,948 

7,340 ...... 

10,478 

24,529' 

32,862 ..... :. 

15,092'' 

1240 

7,908 .. 

21,925 

3^135.... 



13,309,436 
530.941 



2,226,976 
2 226,101 
1,163,745 



7,392 ,...,: 
14,215...... 

47,489 

43 813 

83,716 

26,419 

41,640 

23,537 

11,585 ...... 

17,723 

14,871 

42, 727 .k... 
43,516..!., 
66,546 : 
39,131. 
13,518, 
.24,703 . 
7.166'. 



1,665,152 
2,922,451 
75,000 , 
■'639.842 



}6,295,724 
1,027,635 
5,398,255 
'.6,334,804 
33,414,241 
3,i)61,964 
2,806,750 
1,035; 900 



,l|55^'576' 
6,295,247 



H'072,'731 



78,037, 
52,593, 
17,737, 



2,129,579 
1,923,224 
2,205,206 
1,344,795 
2,809,956 
2,(M2,235 

957,2M 
1,472,541 
1,013,873 
2,116,143 
1,904,'251 
2,846,443 
2,691,507 

976,364 
1,272,668 

563,092 

713,155 
1,M4,740 
, 763,305 
2,418,856 
3,830,390 

978,42) 



3,766,619 
3,164,743 
9,146,365 
7,'359,293 



35,640,342 
4,225,709 
3,622.718 
1,905,058 
19,653,946 
13,995,182 
, 75.000' 



4,147,577 
« 11,275,944 
9,282,517 



7',i58|553 



to 



9,312,669 
W541 
3,066,507 

I, 080,627 
9,*39,243 

II, 304,523 
, 9,'165,(«8 

6,S35,078. 
4,241,575 
10,1,753 
1,523,811 
621.544 



7,6M,779 • 
11,354,954 . 
^932,797 f. 



■2,094,500 
11,755,<388 
13,208,774 
12,011,481 



5,217,939 
11,473,421 



1,334,699 



l|920)l3 



15,;)85,042 
12,'304,773 
4,122,018 



2|i,318 

mi 

16,13P3 
5,19^-'* 



I ' ' ' I 

'fASLElrOISWiBUIIONOFfltALPAYiNTnOSWp^ 



GUPR 1975 



Statf 



Conra 
Land'graiiljfofV; 



M\mi 

Alalia......... 

.Anwna,..-.;. 
Artiiijaj,..,.. 
Ct|riiia....... 

Colado 

•Coiineclicyl'.."., 



Fldrida. 



Guam. 

Hawaii.. 

Idaho... 



Indiana. 



Kanjaj..... 

mm 

Kentucky.:. 



Maine., 
Maijland.... 




OlRflr 'v/pl 
unds 



!Uft3)5" J339,n9' 11,857,554 V 
t<93 H81(» - ■ «9,309 

:6fl5'';-,3M,471. : ■867,136 ■ 

m '' ,287,870 ,1,552,9« ■ 

;■ 611.0115 ^466.; 

7;l'i ■'443,030' ,1,140,409 ' 
215,7(9,; 1,960 
170,163^' 603,709. 

ft;199,.985 ■ i;i44,7M . 

1361' 524,913 
Jm ' B,716 
U8i||!fn(45 2,182,765 

m . 1, 967,086 K 
WO. :2iJ47,497 



p38,m, '■ 127,948 ,.:....,...,.: ,,$3,677,254 ' 19,400,709, |13;,077,963' 

. 1,109,224, "1,691123, 

2.479,675 ■ 9,'072,1fi9'' 11^55^ 384 

It^P ,;.,,.,...'...: ;2;5fifi;867 , 42,'518,047.' 45,084,714 - v ' 
il.i ..^ ._..„ : r358,3M . ,3,-704,^422' ^5,06^772; ' J 
r..., ■W532 • ^3,492„3flK ''4,387 837 ''3 

«i'---"-"^ ■ W ' .21.857,529; '23 919 816^ , T 
, ?,1K,477 12,340;668: 15 ?2 143 . , V 
^•^^l^^^ ^ 117,30^ " 324.'6M' ■'; 



,„ 4i689;464 ^S/ip,'-: 



r.' 



P • 2,089,288 ' ,P7„826 ' fcOj 
m/J,407,'208 ;kflOO'^'^ 
' 836,494 / :^,i,957>'. 



9,583,756 ')15^18Jm/ 
'l'il®^^r'"4''^t327J3J;;, 5,2)2,593 . 8 560,330:> 



,Mlclip..,t 

'Minnajola ...ii; 



Missouri, 
Montana 
Hebfaska..... 



,v;MfW«.;';;:.Ai*: p ,'!4i(? ^.'-iijifeo '■■' 
■ '•' Mill im • . ■ 



4 fcS 1,074,066 ;■ •.j8J,lir ,?524F# 

l-,...„..:x,^.m^ ) 98M8o*/lfl27i7,.::i.:Ui^4^l 

......in:.........:...,. ,: I,56U3^?:.w:■,IC'0^4 l:912;3l& ' Mm ' , ■ ,'■'■ 



tofI,lv:;'l;912;3l&V;l)fl,3M 




Newllanp}k......j;'. „.....,....4.: . .480,f .7''J,1?1,596;.'' .652,476''' ' ']iO;76l'3^^ i'ff ; wm r -mm ■ itiim 

• • v//, Y:t^.,A • ^ ' . J'/i/T*^ 7 .is'"'' ' 



I, t 

■/v. / ' 

TABlf IrOISlRIByilON OF FEDERAL P;' " '^^^ 

' Stale •' . ,.::{;ioM 

■Ata:..,..,.....,.... ■ .ti;.834j28i 

Mk..,. • ^g^l 

.Atjwii?.......*.;. J d 

Jf pj J..J:i* i^m 

WWa.... :.0.: , 1,530,361 

.wHOfado.: 372,333' 

.SoffliecticyU mi 

mmt.,..:; 529 

OijtiictolCfllyintia.....;.........,./ n'fijj' 

,Wf • vv....^'/ 1, 19(917 

,.4;.,.....fi'.,.;1^'.l,3S5,098 

Gyaiii...,,.,!.,.,.,....,.......' y 143^825 

Niwii".,-.* i.„ ,' s^ijji 

ntoa • 2,035,228' 

■ .'. ■ , 

fr:'"-- ..^ ■ Wl 

Wtti* 2,200,161 

LoiiM : ■ 1 iig 435 

teliuietti ,: J83;3]2 

llicliijaii , . ''ilSUSS 

2,049,193 

iWL; 1,926,^6] 

2,037,451 

,']6M83 

Nebfas^a , mil 

awj"..- ■ 48fi,0W 

NewHiDipshife , 591924 

Nwileray ' 8651833 

»wf«lK) c:...... ■ 632,581 

W. .,..!...,.;...„. •.2,121,916 

North Ca«|!r.a..: ■ i 




1 kA0 STAtlONS AUD OIHER STA]! INSTITyllONS-FISCAL YEAR 1977 . ' 




158,127 J2,422,955 
.75,549 569,729 
■ 1,073,568 
.1,928,814 
856,256 , ■ 2,187,21^ 
,512,22 '1,384,616 
272;r 1,018,166 , 
204,873 ■ 734,367 
3i;lD7 :;, 42,785 ., 
334,390 ■'■"^ 
573,142 




Gwnbfof , M\ ■' .. Total" ' 

mm ■ Oevalopmanl . Fadeial-M " 
k\ ' Otiier funds < : . M 



485,274 
14,292 
11,438 
■3,522 



2,563,240 
183,653 
750,654 

^338,919 ■ 1145,007 



1,529,307 ^ " m 



530,985 
485,^78/ 



■451,372 
355,494 
285,469 
350,584 
fti5,3S6 
12,142 
1 



427|fl63. 
358,624 
' 481,551 
. 136,725 
193,632 
559, 338 
217,'562 
■829,226 
'635,778 



2,843,674 
2,571,015 
2,851,457 
1,789,874 
'2,'652,139' 
1,774,929 
1,026,175 
1,353,682, 
,1,228,768 
7,626,640' 
2,519,851. 
2,374,366 
.2,464,520 
1,127,,107 
1,744,269 
682,729 
■ 785,555 
1,425,171 
• 910,149 







m\r^^''^> 

m I6««5 
,\m!^V-'\ 



fill 



3,603,562 



274,500 
127178 
8,072,.., 
86,452 
131,613 
105,382 
25,910 
422,202 
22 756 
13,844 
19,3^2 
11,736 
11,766 
54,666 
170440 



100,516 



13,030 
■233.000 



.412,694 
10,794, 
357, 146 
378.714 



» ■ ft414,339 ■ 

,7,340 , 7201182 ,'' 

JM78 u 1,397,394 

g 3,227,464 

32,862 3 584 065 • 

^15,092 ..;..,.! -mn 

m.J..:.:. '■ ■M 134 887 ■ 

W8... ,,,U15;964' ■ 

pi .Wis?.' : 

!!;li5 J,Kl,3liO. W 

«^.i,«f.M.;.l • 191/25 ^ 

J,|92.... : ■■'.I'SWO «»■ 

■H215 1,473,710' • 

m .15 738 

■ I-.'.. 2,781,019 , 

■ im 

• '1,910,116... ■■ 

3,791,608 : 

2,730.433 

1,280,289 

'Mi972,608 

M17.290, . 

,2 ...t 3,081,248 

,1 3,050 97fi... 

• .: 3,686,795'. ' 

3,920,4r:. . 

, U20,5S7 , . 

2, : 2,062,330'. 

7.166. ' 772,638. 

949,283. 

..lS;:;x;: ffl 
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Appendix V 



;• Question 8: Identify the distribution of Title V funds by State,\ncluding all 
participating educational institutions since FY 1972, ' \ 

RefliXMise, Title V of <he Rural Development Act of 1972 was initially funded 
In 1974,-The distribution of funda to States for fiscal years 197^\througli 
1978 Ifl siiown la the table below. ^ \ . 



SUte 



fiscal year 
1974 initial 
funding 



Fiscal.year 
1975 



Fiscal year 
1976 
(includes 
5th quarter 
change in 
fiscal year 
dates)^ 



t^scal year 
^ 1977, 



Fiscal yeit 
197tf; 



Alabama $55, 896 $55, 896 

Alaska , 14»680 14,680 

Arizona '20,956 . 20,956 

Arkansas - . 49;058 49,058 

CaJifornia 65,724 65,724 

Colorado . 30, 184 30 184 

Connecticut ' ,1 25,840 25,840 

Delaware...,;.:.'.. _ 15,816 . 5,816 

Florida.. ^. 43,850 43,850 

Georgia.*. , 64,270 64,270 - 

Hawaii L... 14,784 14,784 

Idaho...... w...vi 28,430 28,430 

Illinois 94,978 94,978 

Indiana 87,626 87,626 

Iowa V. 92,432 ■ 92,432 

Kansas 7.. 52,838 52,838 

Kentucky,.- : , 83,280 83»280, 

Louisiana:'. 1. ' 47, 074- 47, 074 

Maine 23,170 23,170 

»MarJland 35»446 . 3&.446 

Massachusetts.. :.. 29»742 29,742 

Michigan ' 85,454 • 85,454 

Minnesota 87,032 „ 87,032 

Mississippi l ,58,092 ■ 58,092 

Missou ri 78, 262 78, 262 

Montana I-..'. 27,-036 27, W6 

Nebraska ■ 49»406 49,406 

Nevada.. 14,332 . 14»332 

New Hampshire.-.* 18,5% 18,596 

New Jersey..,. 29,796 ^ 29,796 

New Mexico...: : 21,604 - 21,604 

New York..: 81,074 - . 81,074 

North Carolina......: :.....-: 105,186 105,186 * 

North Dakota .35,474 t 35,474 ' 

Ohio .-..-...:.,.:...:.... 101,686 101,686 

Oklahoma . .1 ; . 46, 672 46, 672 

Oregon: : :.... . 35,910 35,910 

Pennsylvania , 98, 192 98,192 

Puerto Rico "68,450 68,450 

Rhode Island :. ^ 14,238- 14,238; 

South Carolina....:..... - . 49,034 49,034 

South Dakota , ' 37,120. 37,120 

Tennessee '. . ^ 77, 324 77, 324 

Texas 97,130 97,130 

Utah 18,528 18,528 

Vermont 20,228 20,228 

Virginia 64,772 64»772 

Washington :....: • ,41,410 41,410 

West Virginia..,-: 37,530 37,530 

Wisconsin : 86,634 86,534 

WyofTiIng 17,724 17,724 



W9,870 
18,350 
26, 196 
61,322 
82, 156. 
37,730 
32,300' 
19, 770 
54,812 
.80, 338 
18, 480 
35,538 
118,722 
109, 532 
115,540 
66, 048 
104,100 
58,842 
28, 962 
44,308 
37, 178 
106.818 
108, 790 
72, 614 
97, 828 
33, 796 
61,758 
17; 914 
23,244 
37,244 
27, 004 
101,342 
131; 482 
44, 342 
127, 108 
58, 340 
44,888 
122,740 
85,562 
17; 798 
61,292 
^ 400 
96; 656 
121; 412 
23, 160 
25; 286 
80,966 
51,762 
46,912 
108,292 
22, 156 



$55, 896 ; 

sl4, 680 

^0,955 
49,058 

:65,?24 
30,184 
25,840 
15,816 
43,850 
64, 270 
14,784 
28,430 
94,987 
. 87,626 

> 92, 432^ 
52. 338 
83, 280 
47, 074 
23,170 
35.4lfi 

zs,m 

85, 454 
87,032 
58,092 
78,262 
27. 036 
49.406 
14, 332 
18,596 
29, 796 
21,604 
81, 074 

105, 186 
35,474 

101, 686 
46,^72 
35,910 
. 98,192 

.68,450 
14, 238 
49, 034 
37, 120 
77, 324 
97, 130 
' 18,528 
20, 228 
64,772 

S, 410 ■ 

*7,530 
' 86.634. 
17. 724 



$74, 528 . j 
. 19, 573 ' 
27,941, 
65.411 
87, 632 ^ 

.40, 2*5'^ 
34,453 
21,088 
. 58,467 
85,693 : 
19,712 
37, 906 

126.637i ■ 

116,835Jl^ 

123, 234 
70. 451 

111.040 
62,765 
30,^93 
47, 262. 
39, 656 

113,954 

116. 043- 
77, 456- 

104,350 " 
36, 048 
65,875 
19,110 
24,795 
39,728 
28, 805 

108, 099 

140,240. 
47. 298 \ 

135,581 ^ 
62, 22^ 
47^880 

130, 922 
91.267 . 
18, 984 
65, 378 
49, 493 

103,099 

129 507^ 
24,704lF 
, 26,971 . 
8G, 363 
55,213 
50, 040 

115,517 
23, 632 



As is indicated in the report "An Evaluation of Title \ pt the Rural Develop, 
ment Act of 1972," 122 institutions other than land-grant have been involved in 
Title V programs. The amount of fun4s transferred to or spent in support of 
.' efforts with non-land grant institutions is a matter of State rather than Federal' 
records. Generating a national summary of this information would require 
sumreying all th^ States and Puerto Rico. 



Appendix VI . * 

Qitcstion 9. Provide a breakdown of Extl^nsion S^erviceiiin-house admiWra- 
tive budget, Usting number of employees and total dollars-^llocffted to nonTarm 
• rural development. If possible, ideuUfy the major activities inducted by 

i!.\tension wb^ch pertains to rural development. ' ; ' 

; . ^Resppnse. The SKA-Exteiision in-house administrative staff assigned to noii- 
■ ,.^^™.:Pral development .(comnJuuity resource development) and the mtfor 
activities of these staff -are Usted below : . • .""""^"^ 

Johntj. Bottum, Assistant Administrator, Rural Development ' ' ^ 

Doms W>Rivers, .CKI>. program renews, special prdBects, Title IX, "clerffv 

continuing education, St^te rural development committees/^ J> 1 - 

John R: Fernstrom, i>rogram Leader, Economic development rural industrial 

duvelopment,-water,6ewer, solid waste. . .. . 

trSortaS Program Leader, Manpo>ver Developn^ent, hou|pig healtH. 

4-H/CRD. Program Leader, Recreation, tourism, leisure education, 

V, William V. Xeely, Program Leitler, PubUc affairs, land-use poUcy, ccmiprel^en- 
^ government finance and operations, RC^,^Sy 

' Ctl^^O^^^ Community Organization, leadership 

V ' V 1 ^'^^^-^ process, program planning and evaluation. ' 
T;^p2rfnL o^- Development Information SpeciaHst, rural develdp- 

.""^^^^ c^^unity. communications and pub Uc iifonnation 

^^ifl ""^'^-l expeditures in support of non-farm rural derelOD- 

■ Tt^^^ ^'ST^^^^ estimated $800,000 or about 

8 to a ^)ercent of the administrative budget annually. Tiiis includes total costs 
of the stoff above, summer iiitern.sliips for students pi^arinrto work in 
inh/'&r' ^^^-^l^P^^^t' special innovative pro ectTrmo'VcRD Srward 
'mUagemllf^^^^^^^ share of ^total administrative and o^eraU 

opn^f^'^f T'^^-T^^^''^^''' breakdown of the- Cooperative Extension System for 
»m no? f'.^ and Puerto Rico listing tlie portiorof their resZtive huto^^ 
allocated to non.fjarm, rural development. res,pt^uve ouugets 

• nn^r^H^'v • i^o-^ ^" findings in a May 1077 study titled "Extension Impacts " 
an e.stimjhe<l percent of aU Federal funds available to JsS^n irFY^^^ 
w 11 be expended for niral .development programs-programs todt helo^^im^^ 
noinV-^^n ^'^^^S^K ^^^^'^^'^ ^^l^^y Of living in rural^eridh The^e 

iofn^oi ^. -^^^^^^^ Citizens improve the environment and conserve their 
uTnf^ r^««"rc^^'«; aiid'^^^^ that encourage and fadlitate Sn part^^^^^^ 
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STATE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVJCES PLANNED ALLOCATION OF PROFESSIONALSTAFF YEARS0N NONFARM. 
. ; . RURAL DEVEWPMENT AS INDICATED mflSCAL YEAR 1978 STATE PWNS OF WdRK^^^ . 



Slate 



Percenlbf 
total staff. , 
Staff years yeaff 



Alabama— j. ^ 

Arizona . 

' Arkans3»-w._-.-^.-,--J---.— . 

California 

Colojfado— — 0 - 

Connecticut - 

DelawaTe.J-.^^__-__ 

O.C...._-jt;: 

Florida , 

Georgia j: 

Hawaii....... A _ 

Idaho.. 

Hlinoi^...r.5 

Inijianal-v— — -- 

■ lowa^...ji • 

Kar^sis.,— v^i^ 

•KentucitV's;..: 

Louisiana'.*J_.-_^ ^. 

Maijie, -Jl U: - 1 - 

Ma0lanrfi...;.. > 

Massachusetts :^ v. . .~ . . 

Miciilgan.A;.-.:;,'' ■' 

Minnesota^^ 

Mississippi.-..., 

Missouri..*. I'..'.. 
'Montana. 

Nebraslta....i_. 

Nevada,.. 

/Jew Hampslirre 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York...... _ 

North Ca'rodha-.-.. 

; North Dakota 

■Ohio : 

Oklahoma...;;,... 

Oregon.'., '^^ 

Pennsylvania: 

PuB/to RIco.J..— . 

Rhode Island...'.. 

South Carolina... 

South Dakota ^ .'w... 

Tennessee 

Te?(as 

•■Otah.........i..-,...iii^:Jt. 

Veimont j...^:..?.-. 

'. Virgio Is1andr^..w...v^>— 

Washington 

Westvlrgmia 

Wisconilni^: ..:,'^.ju..- 

. .Wyoming L..>^1 ...... _ 



.....Hi--. 







'31.2 
2.3 
7.7 
. 22.4 

'-. 2:5 ■ 
: 10.5 
>30.8 
... €$.0 
2.3 
22.7' 
.38.0 
^25.0 
; 65.0 
; 30.9 

. 40.:0 
r33. 9. 

. .12.3' 
16.4 
24.5 
40.3 
46. 2 < 
. 18. 5. 
97.7 
12.0 ■ 

Vo 

5.7 
19.5 
.15.7' 

• 66.6 
49.0 

9.2 
■ 25.6 
14.8 
. 14,4 

• 42; 0 
.24.6 
. 3.9 

■ 19.4 
14. 1 
.28.6 
51.5 
. •10.8 
9.^ 
* 1.1 
.18.1 

• 33.9 
- 90.9 

J.6 V 



6.5 

. 9.0 . 

•5.3 

. 4.4 ■ ■ 

12.1 
9.5 
:.:'5.2'»..; 

.2!o,4 : 
" ■ 7. 2 

10.2 

Z;8 V 
13,1 

6.8 . 

5.6 . 
14.0 . 

6.7 ^ 
8.'3 . 
7.1 . 

14.3V 
7 A 
M2.1. 

10.0 
' 10.4 ' ' 
• 4.1 ' 
♦ 18.5 , 
'• -8.4 •■ 
. 3.6 
8.2: , 
7.0 
. 13.5 
10.7:. 
10.1 

5.8 . 
5.4 -1 

:^6.o 

^/4.0 

5.7 . 
9.2' 
9.8. 

' 8.2 
',5.0 
, 7;Z 
- 5.2. 

4.8 ; 

■ 9.6 
10.7 
^20;4.' 
• 9.5 • 
■14.9' • 
18.7 
8.0 



■'^ ';■■.■' .' Appendix' .yil ' " 

QKC5f/pn iJ. Characteristics CSUS re^eai^ch projects. 



\ 



Question lid. List the tofal 'number of projects and SY's for each category. If -.^ 
possible, through -the use of the computer pleaseJ:provlde d summary total of. the 
discipliliary orientation of participation scientists by fraction of SjVIY Involve- 
ment.- . * J|l ■. 

fBesponse. See foUowlnl^ three; tables. additfort^bound set pf riiral develop- 
mett projects administered by CSRS^have been fiimshe'd the cojimittee (com: 
ptitor printoiits of 375 projects). A second botind document. contaipfftijig titles, . 
-J furi(]ing» researcher; experiment station afiilia^tlon has' aljBO beepj^ftjj*^^ tlie 
' committee.. " .' . ♦ ■ ■•. -m^i^ ' 
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QncHtion lib. List nil resonroli projects by, key word which directly or 
directly apply to the category of rural development. Total the number of projects 
for.encli key word. '. * • • 

Response. See the following table.l ; ' ■ ^ 

puentid'ft, llo. List all RPA*s a.ud their totals Included In rural development 
research. > •. 

Kesi>i9use. See the following table. . 



SCIENTIST YEARS FOR SELECTED DISCIPUNES, 1970-76 



- Disciplines 



19^ 



Economics ,502.9 

Sociology : : 91. g 

Anthropology ,5 

Education... _• 37,3 

History .9 

Information-communication '._ 4. J 

Law 1.9 

Political science , 1. 3 

Psychology ..: . 13.5 

Total. : 654.20 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1974 



1975 



501.9 
103.1 
.5 

■ 30.4 
1.7 
.8 
.3.0 
1.8 
10.1 



517. f 
118,1, 

$4hfi 
.2 • 
11.0 
2.5^ 
. 2.7 
11.8 



• 529. 1 
. 123.0 

• 1.1 
41.9 

.2 
14.1 
3.3 
1.5i 
16.3 



537.0 
122.6 

l-V. 

33.8 
.8 
17.0 

3.0 

3.1 

19.5 . 



534.5 
133.1 
1.1 
34.4 
1.0 
14.1 
3.3 
3.0 
20.2 



1976 ■ 



56l8 

42.7 
\ 1.3 
20.1 
2.3 
3.5 
364 7 



652.80 . 70Q.20 • 730.59' 7^8.00 744.70 807.50 



UTILliAtiON OF . SCIENTISt, PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL .RESOURCES IN SOCIOLOGY AND AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMICS, 1970-76 ' . * ' " 



Year 



Scientist 
years 



Professional 
years" 



Technical 
years 



Total 
' years 



SociolMy: 

19701 91 8 

■ 1971- - .....I-...::: io3> 

9J2. 118.1 

9" 1- 123 0 

1974 ^. ^. . 122.6 

1975 L... ... 133.1 

1976...1 r__ ^54^ 

/^Uricultural oconomics: v • I 

1970..: .. 502.9 

1972 , 517.1 

1973 , 1 529.1 

- 1974 • % 537.0 

1975 . 534.5 

1976, 564.8 



94.9 
110.9 
107.7 
106.2 
115V3 
136.0 
113.7 

465.'8 . 
460. 6 
449.4 
465.4 
426.0 
448.0 
460.3 



24.1 

30.1 

40.9 

43.1 

51.7, 

54.8 

48.3 ' 

100.6 / 
112.8 ■ 
149.5 . 
149.-8 ■ 
168.7 
160.8 
15^.1 



210.80 
244.10 
. 266.70- 
272,30 
289. 60 
325.90 . 
296. 40 

1,069.30 ; 

1,075.30 ^ 

1,116. 00 

1,144.30 

1,131.70 

1,143.30 

1,177.20 





• • • • 

' NUMBER. OF PRODUCTS BY SELECTED DISCIPLINES, 1970-76 


.J 


Disciplines 


1970 1&71 1972 1973 , 1974 


1975 1975 



Economics 1 1,700 1,484 

Sociology ._Zr. . 362 351 . 

Anthropology: : 8 6 

Education ^ 99 . 93 

History.. ■ 4 4 

hformation-communicatiOn • 14 23 

Law ..: .__ 20 20 

Political science. > _ 16 18 

Psychology..;.... . .' 84 83 

► Total...*....: 2,307 2,082 



1,451 
364 
■ 4 
105 
4 

36 
20^ 
17 
78 



1,464 
366 
/ 6 
^ 108 
. 4 
45 
19 
18 
92 



1,437 
391 
5 
110 
5 

59 
16 
.17 

. 92:^ 



L516 
423 
7 

126 
7 

. 78 
11 
17 
104 



1,718 
470 
8 

•142, 
8 ' 
89 

if- 

126 



2; 079 



2,122 2,132* 2,289 



2,596 



2S-S00— 78 10 
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Current Uemirch Infomalion System Kei^ WordsAn Development 



Numher 

of. 

projects 

99 



. Aging,- ■- 

Air pqllulion . 221 

Aiy quality __J^_--_-_-_ . 9 

^ American Indirfhs,^_j_- • .5 

Banking services 2 

Blaeks-- ^ 17 

• ' Gdmmunitie^J — 102: 

. pommunity tlevelopmeiit--- 1G5 

Conununity groups- — . 1 

.* Community growth 11 

Comitiunity involvement — ^ 1 

Community leaders ' — - '10 

Community planning- 4 

^ Gommunity prdferenees-'--- 1 

^ Con\munjty problems 10 

• Communu-y relations ^- — ' 0 

. Coramunuy seittin'iepts-^ 

/ Community 5ej;^ees — I — 12 

Community sizei__^ 5. 

Community struetifre 23 

>k Community viability- _ _ _ _ 1'3 

Delivery systems, — T^-^:.- 30 

■ .Disadvantajjed families- _-- 22 

' Eeonomie development------ rSO 

f Edueation:^.-'— 310 

I Employment 172 

' Environmental quality- 80 

Equity-----^-! 19 

Family ineonio i>9 

• Ilousijig-1--;-------- 11'^ 

Ili'iman development'-^---- 7? 

IneOHie--- - — .^45 

Income distribution^-------- . 59 

^;ldustry- lOS 

Industrial development---- 4 

IndustriiTUloeation---- lo 

Institutions . 1£<> 



■7 



Land U5e--.i--- -j- 

Land use planning- - - 
Local governments -- 
Local organizations-- 
Low income farailics- 
• ''Low income housipg- 



37r 
\95 

1' 

i6o 

14 



immigration )--^ — 12 

P^ulatign distribution ■ , 3 

Poverty^- -- — -I--.,-- 9 



j 

Key word:' * ; 

Tublic rydnuiiistration--. 

Public ajtairs 

Public faciirties- - - - — 

»Pubiic health ^ 

^Public policies 

•Public services 

RcCi'cation ---- 

Regional development - 

RegionuV (Jeouomy 

Regioii^l growth-- 

Regional planning- - ^ - . 
Regional research-^ — 
Regional studied-----. 

Resource i)lanning 

Resource iiianagcintMit. 
Rural communities---. 
Rural dcvelopmctit---. 

Rural education 

Rural clderlji- 

Rural families- 

Rural health— 
. Rural housing-- — --. 

Rural industry 

Ruriil institutions r- 

* Ruratland-------.--- 

Rural life- -i 

Rural- occupations 

Ilurftl organizations--- 
liui'al popiilatioh-- — 
Riiral poverty- ------ 

Services,. — ---- — 

Social changc_'.------- 

Social organization 

Social structurQr----j-- 

. Social values---' 

To wni? — - - 

Tourism'- 

■Vnderemploymeat 
Uncmplo^vmcnt 
Urban development 
Utilities 
Values"- . 

Waste mana'gement- 
Water iRanagementL 

Welfare J- ---J 

Zoning-- .-- 



J) I 



uwhcy 

of 
rujccta 

() .■ 
3 

> () 
37 -V 

202 
25 
15. 

• 7 
23 

21 

• 9f>^ 
146 
251 
389 
.10 . 

1 

.119 
17 • 
37 . 
7' 
11 
13 
12 

- 15 
7 
G2 
29 . 

-215 
58 

■ 65 
►33 
15 



f:::::: 

nent\- 



14 
*5 
22 
9 
7 
92 
157 
185 



r 




RURAL DEVELOPMENT RPA's-197« 



Research goals 



Research problem areas 



Commotfity 



Nurnberof 
' projects 



yill. Assist rural Americans Improve their level of living.. 



Current'. 
- •; research' 
; r- adminis- • 
. . State / . tratlon 

Scientist funds v > funds 
. . years (thousands) i<thousands) 



.801 Housing..., i. * All ' 

802 Indlvidu^ and family decisionmak-" AH".'" " 
. ing. ' ■.. 

803 Rural poverty All , 

■804' Economic potential ofrural people " All"^'"" 

.805 Communication and education of All " 

rural people. 



5Q|} Recreation resources'! 



IX. Promote connunit, Improvement, Including: Develop. 902 '» F^"!'----^---'^ AlL 

pient of beauty;, recroation envlrohmsnt, economic op- J . . 

portunlty, and public service v ._ 907 Rujal income Improvement 4000 People as'lndlvlcTuals...., . 

' ■ : • 4100 Family, members^...., 

. 908, improvement of institutions 3 IS-gSlttl o^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

TotaL • 



51 
140 

' 47 
112 
128 

164 
174 

54 
7 

160. 
•510 



'"13.8 
35.9 

' 9.5 
31. 1 
^9.8 

44.4 
45.7 



7.0 

l:5 } 
42.5 I 
92.9 



5270, 
84li 

240,' 
541' 
1,406|'* 

1.2S8 
1,2^8 

2, 503 

/ ; 



1,347 



Note -Otter rural development Roalj related to the naturar resources area have been excluded 
from the above estimates. Such RPA's as land-water use; environment and Son abS^^^ 



and quality of life can be estimated to add an additional 400 i 
to thp above total. 



364.1 10/537^ ; 



projects and app/oximate|y 360 SVs 




/ 
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I Appendix Vln • ' , / ^'■\ ' 

of^:^^^^^^^^^^-^^' ''^-'^ '° With socf.o„ ..X.a 

. ■ " ^^'^^'"^■ ■I'^OT: JTodn AND Aokiculture Act Of.-, 1077 . " ■ 

Joint Council ON Food AND Acniqui.TunAL Sciences ' 

National Agricultural ReseArch. Kxll.ision, an,l Toadu RTolicy vtt^^f 4^ ' 
has now been formed. The non-USDA inomhors are • r;in Wr^ s/* <5.,.„» ' . , 
of. the school Of ap,ioult,.re. ^'est Te.as" tareZVe^/ S Can^^^^ 
f Roh,n^on, chancellor, Westbrn- Clirolina Uj»h-ersitv. CulS^'l^C-'joZ% 
^°i''"«-/lean ColV'^. of AsriaiUnre. Washington State Cve^sity rnUn nS 
\ fjf"^^/>- ^''''■'••''''''. president, Alabama A&Itl University. Normal AI.- S 
Sta Ion n^wT^?!"/-' n'r'°[r AfiHcultural and Some EcroX Expo«^^ 

president and senior fellow. Resources for the Fntu« Washingto;! D^ 'a li 
Baldwin, vice mesident and executive (Jirfeftor. Cargill Inc- Mi^'nnol m^:'- 
Don>, If Gallccai^, professor of ..utritL, UniV^'sity o^Calf&S^ 
Charles li «ro,cn»,ff, dean tor resident ihstniction,' Institute of Fo^ aud Asri: 
cultural Suicnoes University of Florida, GttineSville; and Philip it g^iftit as- 
^^^'^^^r^^^r''"^ '''^ ^•residS-'fdffl"4 

' USPA members of the' Joint Council are: Assistant Secretary, M Auncrh Cut 
icr cliaimmir; ie. ,r Amch. Acting Deputy.Director. SEA-CR^ 4^^^^^^^^^ 

V^Tll Af \^^^^^^ AcUiaaDeput/Dir& 
inrR. A. Farley, Acltini?. Deputy Director, SEA^TIS r^/C 12 Farrcll Atiiii? A,i 
cV"*', '^^r'.?'^^^' iV,c?.o,r. Interim Acting bt^or^^ SEA 

Schallcr, Acting DepAy f^irector, SEA-E. ■ r anflU.»K iN.^ 

The Joint Council All Im responsible for fostering "coofdihitlon of th\ agri- 
cultural research. extAsion. and teaching activities of Xiie. Federal.GovGnyei^'^^^ 
the States, colleges ah\miiversities. and other imhlic and private IhrfltSS r 
and persons Involved food and agricultural sciences?^^ T^^^^^^^ 

wiH take place in Wnsl^^ton, D.C., Apf'iI>27--2S. . ' " iiiu«wug 



lace in Wnsc^i^ 



Appendix IX 



g»cs//ouX$a Please li&t the totals by topics and location of cbriipeUtlvc grants 
. awarded to the field ofVura;/r!evelopraent. f ^cimin^uin^ grants 

.•Response The only comiKJtitve gnints awarded liy tlie'coopeVative SVate re- 
search service cnniQ through tiie establishing of the regional rural (IcvSlOpmeni: 
centers using PL89^00 grant funds. An initial amount of $300,000 Xvas.S^ 
for this, purpose wkh^each of tiie fmir centers recelviiig $76,000; edoh Tl s 
fundmg has been conilTiued through FY7S. , n . ...uuu. xiiia . 

QucWon Ijb. ^regard to the FY70 bydget. approximate th^Tnumber of tiom-^ 
petitive grants which will ))e awarded in the field of rur»\l development 

Response. The proposed FY79 budget has deleted the PL8f>-10C fiindiii^' to the 
regional-rural development centers. Resources are available from formnhucrants 
made to the,statesy * . . | 

• ApPEi^DIX X ' , 

commTttees '^^^ afl' members of the four regional planniHg * 



Question JG rrbviae u Hat ol!. all ^iiembers of. ARPAb since 3971 

^ ?ovSh^c^'' Agriculture •(^ections HbT, im->^^t^S 

; :12). Which sei-ve.to replace the ARPAC coriiuutteev ' Mf'^ snou 

^^^^^'^irnmii.a-.^V'V. HI, SEA. Rooui.S.'ia. BnnninK 003/ 

iii^'S^' Oeuter.;Ay^.st. Bel^lle. Md./2070(). (30V3'W-27.W) 

o ^^^^'^ l^ii"* Deputy Director, N.Ky Forestry Experiment Station IJSDA 
yirest SeWice GSiaMnrlvetStr^t. Upper/l^aflT. Pa. 19082. (2^5^^^^^^^ 

^r;;*»/lj^^A''?>^^;^.T.o"*^^^^^ I^^P^ity Director, Cooperative 

^h SEA Roorn'412-A, Admin. ^ldp:.,.WaslIiirgton. D.C. 20250 (2(n>/^ 17-74^^^ 
Ir Kenneth J..il)eaver.s. USDA, KSCS, Room 400. 500 12tli Streot S W 
bhing^ton^ D:C.. 20250. (202;'447-S22:j ' -^-ni . uect, 



K;,!?/!?^'"^^ ^if^'l'resident. Research and Development, Agway ^InCv 

^Butternut Drive, Dewitt, N.Y. ^3203. (315/447-6395J 

iAl^VVFRO ■. , .. . / ' ; . V . « ' : ' 

i^^^^'^!' H"KO H. J()hii; Director. School . of Na^tufal Resources, University of Ver- 
j^Afiipnt, l^urhngton, Vt. 05401. (802/65(W280) ' . • ' " 

p90 Collvoc8 . . /. ' * * ' ' 

Mr. U. f- Wiishington. Departmen'f of AgricultuVe ahd^ Natural liesources, 
iplawjire State College, ^)over, Del. 19901. . ^e. utea, 

8AK8 •• ;■ ■ ■. ' ■'; 

Dr. Walter I. Thomas. Assoc./Dtr.—Co-Chairman, AgricMilturat E\-nerimp'nt. 
Station. 229 Agricultural A«miu. Bldg., SUe.Peuusylvauia State Unh 
versity farlc, Pa. 16802. (814;865.5419) ' . ' . - ' 

r^^^hy^' R. Fortmann. Regional Coordii^ator, 229-B AgricuUnnri Admin. Bldg., 
S^2S!r2S^^^^ university Pai^c. Pa. » (Pa.^^siVsli: 

ConCniiitcQ. of' Three , ' , ' ' , • • /. 

Dr. B. W.' Zinn,' Director. AgriculturaV Experiment StaUon. West Vircinia 
Luiver.sity.'Mor^anto\vn. W.-Va: 2G50C, (304/293-2395) . ' , . * - ' 

jyr: Harry D. Brown. Associate Directior; Agricultural Experiment station. 
Rutgers University^ P.O. Box 231, N^w Bnmswiclc.. N..7. 089Q3 ( 201/932-9447) 
. Dt Joan R. Jlgner, Associate Director,* Agriciiltur^l Experiment ^'tation, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca,' N.Y. 14853. ;. ' ,' ' > ' VVi 

Uome^^cofwrniea ■' ; ' /. • ,^ A 

^ Dr. Margaret Thomberry, School of Munmn^ Development, Univerfiity of 
Maine.- Oronp, Mahie . 04473. (207/581-7174) 



. Directs 
Vernaont, 

Exfenaion 



Director Thomas W. Dowe.' Agri^nltUFul FJxperimeiit Statitm IJniversitv of 
Vernaont, Burlington, Vt. 05401. l[802/G5Q-2980) • ' ^ 



J.)r. R, Rudy Filek. 'Asswiate rnrecto/^^Ceuter .for. J^xteusioii aiul Continuing* 
Education, West Virginia Uniyersity, I^rgantown, MV.. \a. 2«50G. (304/:)93,5C9i) 

■ ■ . , SpUTn;:RN RESRARcn J^:vAnn^nV/Com (SRPC) 
USDA^ f^cp'rescntativcs' ' '/ . ' ' - - • * . . 

Dr.' Arthur W. Cooper, Deputy Administi^ator, Southern Regioi/ ARS USdA, 
E:.0, Box 53320. New Orkwiyl.a. 70153, A/C 5(}4; 580.0753 (FTS^ (^S:^G753)o 
^ Dr. I^ureycc E. LassenyDi rector. Southern Forest03xi)eriuient' Station. FS 
'/loHioiv*^ '^^^-^ Room' 10510, New Orleans. La. 7011 a. A/C 504 580-«787 (FTS*: 
682-0 <8< ) 
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Dr. Clare T. Harris, Deputy. Administrator C^RS, tJSDA/Washin^jton,. P C. 
20250. A/O- 202 447-4587' (FTS : same as comjhereial number). (NOTJli;: Pld not 
attend November mtg) . . ^ * 

Pr Charles R, Swanson, Asst. to -Depiity Administrator, ST, Program, Plan- 
'..rnluff and Reviftv/ ARS-USDA, P.O. Box 53326, New. Orleans, La. 70153- A/C 50-4 
:58i>-6333 or 6339 (PTS : CS2-6333 or 6330) , , 

• Dr. -John G. Stovall, Associate Director, Commodity Economics Division, KRS- - 
TJSDA,, Washington, D;C. 20250. A/C 202 447-SSGO (FTS-: same as t;Ommerci.al 
.number) ' ; » ' - . 

Mr. O. Wiindell- Holmes (Alternatxi), IjJRS, TJSDA, NKAD, Col. of Agne., 205 
' Filley Hall, East Canjpus, ^University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. qSoS3. A/C 
402 471-5447 ifrCS : 807-5447) • (NOTE : Did not attend November mtg) 

State Agriculti\ral Expcr;imcnt Stations 

Pr. J. E. Halpin,' Dlrector-at-Large, State Agricultural Experiment Station, ■ 
104 Barre Hall. Clems6n Uniyersity, Clcmson, • C.S. 20 031. v A/C S03 656-3143 
(FTS: 672-3143) . . 

Dr. K, Porter, Jr., Associate Director, State Agricultural ExpeHuient S%fl-' 
Uou, Miss4s5ippi State University, Mississipp? J^tate, Miss. 39762, A/C. 601 . 
^25-4156. • ' • ■ . 

. Dr. Oeorge Ja;- Kriz, .Asst. Director, Stat(t Agricultural Experiment Station, 

• North CarQliam Slate University, "Ralel^fli, NC 27607. A/C 019 737-2719 • . 

- Dr. T. Whhtley, Assistant Director^ Tboinessee State Exp(^|inent Station. , 
•TTuivei-sity of Tennessee. Knoxville, Tenn.- 37901. A/C 015 074'7123^l(ii:^ S : S55> 
7123) • ; • . ^ : s' . ■ A ■ ■ ' 

. Dr. H. II. Cajffey, Associate Director,«;L'ouifiiaim Agricultural Expcfrliuent Sta- 
\^ tion,LSU. Bnt^ii Rouge. La., 70S03,A^C 504 389^4181 " 

ARI I^epraentafivc and Alternate ' . ■ 
nf. Jtme^ 1'^. Marion, l)ifo(rtor Dt Resea rclrX Rep.) ,' Gold Kist ReseatcU' Ceuicr, 
. P.O. Rox^-Sas. Lithonia, Ga. 3005S.. A/0 404 482-7460 . 

' Mr. .1. Ritchie Smith ( AUcr'^iate)": 'IVchnical Research Service, National Cotton • 
_^'Councii;.P?A Box 122&3, Memplus^^l^^^^ .. . 

ASaVFRO ncp^7;f^cntative . . ' . - 

' * Dr: ll. G. >Ierfffield, Head, Depftriment" of .Fojesit Sciences, Sclipbl of Bio- 
- .Scieudc^, Tt^p.s-A&M, College^StAtiou, Tex. 77S43^A/C 71^845- 

1890 Colleges Represent ativd\ ' . ^ 

Drt F l\ Richards, Research Ccyord.,'S?chool' of Agriculfure^Prairie View A&M 
^College, prairie View, Tex.^77445. A/C 713 857-3311 (ext. 2811) . - ^ 

C<^tr^tive Bisicnsion Sermee ' ^ ^ 

• Mr ,Tohii A; Cox, Director, Louisiana Coop. Extension '.Service, iChaPp Hall,» 
XSU,Batou'RptKge, La. 70603. A/C 504' 344-5271 . . , . - 

I Western Regional Plannino Committee . \ - ■ 

' Dr R Z Callaham^ (Co-Ghairman) , Director, Pacific Southwest ^Vm^est tt"d 
Range Experiment Station,sU.S. Forrest Service, USDA, P.O,, Box* 240, Berkeley, 
' CA 9^01. *' . ■ ' , , „ 

Dr. H. C. Cox,' Deputy Administrator, Westem Region', Agricultural Research 
Service^'rSDA, 2S50 Telegraph Ave.. Berkeley, CA 94705. 
Mr. ll. L. Ol.son,. Assistant for PPR. Agricultural ^Riesearclr SetVlce. USPA, 

• 2850 Telegmph Ave., Berkeley, CA 94705. -^-^ . ^ . Va ^.? i.' r i 
•.^ Pr, L. E. JucrsAFjCOnomic^Research Service, USDA, c/o Dept. of Agricultural 
• Economics. Colorado State University, Fort Colllnp, CO 80523. \ 

Pr. J. D. Sullivan,' Deputy Administrator, Cooperative State Reseateb Serv- 
ice^ U.siPepartment of Agriculture, wyghington, D;C. 2Q250. 

ASCVFRQ ^ . 

Dr. .1. 1\. Ehreureich, Dean. College of Forestry', Wildlife and Range Sciences, 
Univei'sitv of Idaho, Moscow, II) S3S43. ^ ^ • . .' 

. ■ \ . 

Jndustr]} .* ; v • • 

* Dr. C. E. Geise, Director, Agricultural Research, Pel Monte Cbrp., ?.0. Box 
30,.San Leaudro. CA 94577, - . * ^'/' 



s Members of RIG. 
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^* •^P'^l^^ (Co-Cnatrmaii),' Director. Affrlerflturai IJxpGriment StatUm, 
Colorado State iTnijrer^ity, Fort Collins, CO'80523. . * 

Dr. Johjison' (Chairman, RIC), Deputy Director; Atficiiltural Experr- 

ipent Station, Colorado gtot^ University, ^^tfrt Colli[ns,Jcb SOSo^. 
^i^J' w ^^^^er,' BijrectOr A^icult^ral Experiment Station -University of 
Jaabo, Moscow, XV 838^3. ^ i , \ \ ' ' \ ' J... ' ^ 

^ Dr. W M Dn^ger, Associate Director, Agricultural' ExfKiriment Station! 
t^niversity of (;;bUf., Klyer^de,. CA 02502. . ] T r ^ - »^^a"uxi, 

^T: --.^' AgisodAte Director, Agricultural E^cperhoent Station, Unl-« 

verslty of Ari^sona,; TuQgon, AZ 85721. _ • ' ^/ 

Dr. BeUy E. Itayytboine, X^e'an, School, of kome Econoncacs, Oregon State itnl- 
yersity, CorvulUs, OR aT33l. ct. ^ 

'\yhA:h • ^ . . . ' ; , ' . ■ ' • , 

. Dr. Marie /r. 'Buchanun, Pirector-at-Large, Western Assocjatian of Agricultural 
gJcpeiinvcnt Station Directors, 31T University Hall, University oC Galifomia 
Ib^rkoiey,. 04T2p; . . - ■ , , ^ ■ ' 

■iCpoP. \ ^ . ; . 

^Pl'Z^ P 'BallaWt, Vice President for Extension and Continuing Education, 
Vhxh Stnto LniV^>rylty, t-o^au, UT 84321. ^ . , 

^S'nP(^ Staff • * / . . : . . V > ^ 

. Xir. U. L, ITiihbard, A-ssiistapt Director, Pacific Sduth^V(^st Vori'st and Rance'" 
Ivxperiment «l.';;tion, Forest Scr\Mce, USDA. P.O. Box 245 Berkelev. CA 

Mr. R. A^ Euoc-hian, Ofli^^r'i^ Clia'rRe, Ecouomic' Research Service, Western 
l?Ofi:ional Re^earoti Laliorat(A'y, SOO^Buclutuarf Street Albdny, tfiU^ornia 04710 

Ms. Jill MoftU, Office of /\i'estcru l5iVGctor'-at-J.arge,4 Westovji Association of 
Agricultural Experimeiit Statioij Directors, 317/Univ^rslty Hall Univorsity of 
CaiiCornia, BerUoiey; 047:10.; ^ ^ , . , . vu i 

^ ^ , . ' ■ ' ^ ' ' .■// ■ ' ' I . ^, ^. , 

Earl R. Glover, Deputy Aaministrator, USDA-ARS, 2.000 W. Pionfcer Park 
peodn, IL G1014. 300-67j.-7j.7o , . • , . V 

' -ICenneth FarreU/^copoinic Research Service, U.S. DGparfcznfent»:of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, O.C. ^0200. 202-447-8^64 ' ^ 

^^ohu H. OUniaii, Dlr^tor, Xoctli Central Forest ExpeifiuKHu Station Folwell 
A^envief^St Paid, Mlnn^^ta^55108. 6l2-64Si84l \/ . . ' # . . 

^d. 0. Miller; Deputy A^l^^^bistrator, pooperative State Researoti Service, U S 
Depilrtment of Agriculture- '5\''nshington, D.C. 20250. ?02-44r7>7J:i23 ' ' * * 

^Howard Teeter, Assistant,- Program Planning and- Reviev^, IJSpA-ARS, 2,000 
W. pioneer park) peori^^ It-- 6l6l4. 309-671-7172- 

^ \ ^ • ■■■■ ■ / • 

RalpU B. 13aumhl^kGi, .Director, Plant Science, ReseaEon and Development,^ 
Dow.ClxemicalU.S.A., P 0.;Box 1700. M.idlaxjid, Mrcli. 48640. -gXTsOao-OStS . 

* Rich'ariLA. Skok, Director, ^clioM d.f.Xatural Resources, 2t2^^y0:e'6onik 
Skte University,.CiOnfmbn5!, Ohio 43310. 614-422-1279 /C 

• G. II. Browning, Rf'sionjibpireOtor, Noftli Cenfral Ai^r'icnltiirjrl Experim^.i. 
Station Directors AssoQiation, 1S>'' Curtiss Hall, lo^va State nnivcrsiK- Ame£i. 
Jo^Va 50011^^515-204-5717.,* ' ^ ■ , - • ■ 




R, n, Davis, AssiHlttut prrefctor, Ohio Agricultural Research and Devplopment 
Center, Wooster. Ohio 44601. 210-204-1021 * \ ^ ^ ' 

J. A* Hoefer, Associate Director, Agricultural E;jcpe»lment Station, Jlichigan 
State University, East; Lansing,^ch. 48823. 517-355-0232 ' , / 

H 'r. Lund^ Associate Director, Agrloultjiral ExperUnent Sfatlon, North 
DaTtota State University, Far5f9,N.D. f)8102. 701r237-7654 / * 

B. A. Jones, Jr., Assodate Director*, Agricultural -Experiment- Station, Unl 
vej-sity of Illinois, Url^auaj;^L. Gt^iOl, 217-33^ 0241. ♦ o 

Heme Economics " ^ ' . 

patilirie J>aul, School; of liuihan 'Resources land Family Studios, 200 Bessier 
ilnll, yniversity of Illlnofs, Urbaua, IL Cl^l."2l7-333-3791 

Vctcrljiary M'^idicine . ' 

3. Hanson, College of Veteiiuary Medicine, AJniver^ty of Illinois, Urbana, 
(ll80i:n7-333-2*449 ; - ^ . / 

li^vard G. Dlesaiin, Director, AKticultural^3xt;ension Service, Purdue Univer- 
sity ,^ka^3rette, Ind. 47907. 317-749r2;\13 " ^ ^ 

^ . . . Appendix XI 

Qliediwn 11. Yo^ foiupari.son purposes, pleAse. identify the farm 'and nonrfarm 
population f or edch state. Identify the metropolitau— uonmetropolitnu popula- 
tion for each State, n' \ ' 4r " ' 

Response : See thfe following. ^--^ < . ^ » 
' Question. For compamtlve purposes, please identify the farm nrtd uonfarm ^ 
populations for each* state (m a metro-nonmetro ^broakdowii. • 
. Answer. "CuVreUt data are not a\ailaWe on this cross-classified basijk They will 
l5o after the .1980 Census. The metropolitan and non-metroix)lltan popu)i}tlons l)y 
State for 1970 are shown on the accompanyiiig table. Estimates t)f th«r farm and 
uonfarm populations are available only .for u\ajiOr geological di>l8i'ou» of the 
fcountry. These. figures arp as follows for 1976. ; 

' . ' ■ . ' ■ * .'■ ■• ■ ' ; 

^ ' ' » ' Iln thousandsl 

■ £ <Ll 1 : — '■ '■ — 

Gfeograpnic division " " ' • ' * ' ^ Jotal Farm ilonfdrm 

— — : ^ ■ . ^ r-'' ^ ^— — : — 

. UnitedStates.^. 214,658 ' -8.253 206.405 

MiddleAUantIc i 37.282 461 36.821 . 

South Atlantic. L- 33,989 970 

East South Cential.---, ...f. — H'lSl ^'^H ^.Jo'dOfi 



Source: US. Bureau of the 'census. "Current Population. RerSorts, Series P-25," and U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
^Tarm Population EstjhialesfOf 1976, AER No. 383." ' ' 
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STATE POPULATION ESTIMATES BY METROPOliTAN AND NONMETROPOUTAN RESIDEHCE, 1976 
. , |In thousaqds) 



Population 



State 



United States. A J., 

New England . v . 

■ Maine 

New Hampshire.. .....2.. ' ■ 

■ ^-Vermont , -4 > > ' 

v.. Massachusetts :...]Vit- . - 

Rhode Island ^ j. ... 

Connecticut . j. - 

Middle Atlantic: -- - -- ^ 

New York ^ ^ - . : . » 

New Jersey......... : ..... 

Pennsylvania..- . . j,, 

Dist North Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana . ^ 

Illinois " 

' Michigan.. ^ ' * ■* " 

Wisconsin , . • 

West North Central: . " '■ --— "U^- 

Minnesota....! , : 

Iowa.... *.. 1"^' 

I Missouri ^ ]' IV ' 

" 3- ' North Dakota j . , 

South Dakota,.' ... *■ ' " 

. Nebraska : ^ j.. 

Kansas > , . ■ . . - 

South Atlantitr * ' " ^ 

Delawafe«..;..w 1 .■ ... 

Maryland..., ... /\ " 5f 

District of Columbia ' .j - ' . " 

Virginia. 

West Virginia 1 •. ..... V '■ 

North/Carolina ...l 

South Carolina...^ , . 

Gebrgia : ^ ^. ' ^ 

Florida ^ ' w 

. 'East South Central: * , * * ' 

Kentucky I 

Tennessee.... J... r... ^. ^. ^ _ 

Alabama: _ 7. 

. Mississippi . . / 

West South Central: , 

Ackansas^jv. ..J...-..^..* ^ 

Louisiana.. 

, Oklaiioma 1.*...^ .'. , 

Te;f^s ...1 

Mountain: 

' /flofltana..., ^ ......l.i...^.. 

Idaho......* 1: i..*.,.: l.,. 

Wyoming ^t.. 1..^^ * 

Colorado, ^ I." 

New Mexico i ...J. i 

Arizoha ^ . . , 

. Utah ^ ^'^ 

Ntyada... :^ .■ :.. •.. 

Pacific: . . ' 

■ Washington..... .,.■."..1^ , 

Oregon . 

■ California : : i'...-..' * . 

Alaska vV J,......- jk^ ..' .... 

Hawaii..,^ ^ 



Totel 



214,658 



1,070 

822 

476 .. 
5,809 

927 
3,117. 

18, 084 
7,336 
11,862. 

10, 690 

S, 302 
11,229 - 

9, 104 ■ 

4,609 

3, 965. 
2, 870 
4,778 
643 
, 686 
1,553 
2,310 

532. 
4,144 

702 
5,032 
1,821 
'5, 469 
2,848 
4,97a 
3,421 

■ 3,423 

4,^214 
•3. 665 ■ 

2,354 

2.109 
3, 841 
2, 766 
12,487 

753 ■ 
831 

■ 390 .. 
2 583' 
1.168 
2,270 
1,228 

■ 610 

3,612 
2/29 
2r520 

382 

887 



Metro- 
politan > 



155; 901. 



324 
412 



5, 595 
8J|7 
2,869 

16,006 
6, 771 
9. 547 

8,539 
3, 403. 
9, 034 
7,413 
• 2, 647 

-2,505 

1, 073 
3, 034 
. 82 

101 
. 694. 
99^ 

401 

•3; 524 
' 702 . 
3, 298 
661 
•2, 481 
1,375 
2,824- 
■- 7,026 

,1,560 
2.515 

2, 266 
515 ■ 

660 
2, 429 
1. 528 
9, 693 

. 183 
140 



'1,853 
388 
1.697 
968 

■ 492. 

■ 2, 582 
1,408 

19,960 ■ 

m 

718 



Nonmetro- 
politan^ 



.58,757 



746 
410 
476 
214 
80/ 
248 

2,078 
565 
2,315. 

2,151 
■1;899 ^ 
2,195 
1,691 
1,962- 

1.460 
,,1.797 

■'^561 
585 ■ 
859 ■ 

1,317 _ 

181 
120 

""7," 734 
1, 160 
. 2, 983 
11473 ' 
2, 146 
1,394 
t 

1,868 ' • 
1,699 ■ 
1.-399 . 
1,839 

1,449 
tl,412 

1.238 
, 2, 794 

570 ' 
691 ■ 
390 
730 : 
780 
573 
260 - 
118. 

- 1,030 * 
921 
1,560 
214 
169 « 



> Metropolitan status as of 1974. He^ England areas have been generalized to coiinty boundaries. * ' 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. "Current Population Reoorb:" *'Federal-Slate Cooperative Program for population — t/ 
Estimates and Popufalion Estimates and Protections, Series P-26*iid P-25.V \\ . . 
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state 



Rural population 



Total 



Nonfarm 



,farm 



Alabama 2 l 1,431,592 

Alaska 153,853 

-Arizona .>i 362,819 

Arkansas '.. 960,839 

• California... L 1,819,999 

Colorado ' s ' 471,177 

Connecticut... 1 688, 13 U 

• Dolaware _ .-. 152,943 ^ 

Florida......^ , , 1,322,372 

Georgia,..- .: 1,822,991 

• Hawaii 130,811 P 

fdafio /T. 325,467 

. Illinois.../ , '. 1,887,548 

Indiana : 1,822,659 

lowrf.. : : 1,207,551 

Kansas 7£2,344 

Kentucky 1,533,261 

Louisiana. ; 1,232,384 

Maine ^ 487, 556 

Maryland. i. ! 9R 501 

MassachusettsTTS:. ' 878,874 

Mictilgan.._...rr. 2,319,906 

Minnesota ..• .: 1,278,411 . 

Mississippi.. ........1 A.... 1,229,600 

Missouri. ; i 1,399,685 

Montana 322,065 

rfebraska...". : _.■ ■ ^569, 435 

Nevada -..--J, - - - 93,517 

New Hampstiire .—-J- - ■ 320,990 

New Jersey y.'. Ji^. , 794,900 

New Mexico — . V 305,295 

New York....: 2,632,536. 

"•Nortti Caroling 2, 796, 538 

NorthOakola : ...1.. 344,199 

Ohio....-.-..- - 2,628,673 

OMatioma 818,211 - 

Oregon.... - 688,874 

Rftnnsylvania 1,366,527 

Rtiode Island ^ 123,555 

■ Scutti Carolina.. 1,358,623 

Soutti Dakota...^ _.: 1 368,877 

Tennessee ■. 1,616,980 

Texas. . " . ' . » .., 2,266,898 

Utati:..... .>........' : . ■ .205,959 

. Vermont , ' 301,458 

^^Virginial .* 1.. 1,717,340 

'Washincton '.: M 1 ■* 932,672 

• WestvPrqinia 1,564,712 

Wisconsin: , • .-w - .: 1 508, 280 

Wycminp ' 131,539 

Puerto Ricot 1,136,542 

■ ■ — — 

■ > Nonfarm computed. 



1,271, 
152, 
339, 
787. 
1,635, 
385, 
673, 
• 141, 
1, 250, 
1,651, 
.12^, 
231, 
1,458, 
1, 448, 
695, 
524, 
1,151, 
1,118, 
4^, 



860, 
2,042, 
823, 
1,019, 
1,040, 
'239, 
331 
85, 
. 311, 
762, 
267, 
2,441, 
2,42J, 
191, 
2,257, 
642, 
586, 
3,141, 
121, 
1,2V, 
206, 
1,300, 
1,880, 
179, 
- 275, 
• 1,524, 
• 820, 
1,007, 
1,093, 
100, 
821, 



951 
740 
546 ' 
162 
124 
188 
183 
583' 
111 
447 
878 ' 
759 
,822 
,069 
,180 
,400 
,565 
,627 
,716 
.116 
043 
377 . 
895 
277 

•366 ^ 
936 i 
457." 
,801 

,917 ■ 
,468- • 



,877' 
,846 
,858 
,727 
,862 
,689 
,289 
20&, 

mf. 

147 
163 
724 

6G2 
031 
556 

,846* 
267 
074 
,276 
,505 



159,641 
1,113 
23, ^73 
« 173,677 
184,875 
85,989 ' 
14,948 
11,360 
72,261 
. 171,544 
5,933' 
91008 

374,590 
512, 371 
237, 944 
381, 696 
113,757 
22,840 
62, 385 
■ 18,831 
277,529 
454,516 
210,^323 
; 359, 319 . 
82,129 
237,-978/ 
7, 716 
9,073 
J 32^432 
37,487 
190, 659 
. 374,692 
.152,261 
. 370, 946 
175,349 ■ 
. 102,185 
^225,238 
2,359 
I 111.525. 
' 162,730 
316, 817 
386. 174 . 
26,297 
■ 26, 427 
192, 784 
* 111,826 
57^445 
. . 41^,706 ■ 
M,263 
•315, 037 



Statement of Dr. Kenneth R. Farrell, Acting AdmintstkaVor, Economics, 
Statistics, and Cooperativks Servick, U.S. Department j)p Agriculture 

Mr. Clmlrmcin and Members of tli6 Cominittcoyi am pleased to be here .to 
dison^^s the^^^u^al development research, conducted within US DA by the Eco- 
nomics, Statistics, a-nd 'Cooperatives Service. ESCS resear(?h must be viewed in " 
combination with the cooperative research projrrani carried owt in (ne liand 
Grant System— as alrefidy described l^y Assistant Secretary Cutler— in order to 
pet a complete picture of USDA's role in rural development research. JThe joint 
nature of this research relationship has lonfi\been vecofn:iized by the' Depart- 
ment, as evidenced by onr active partici^ntion in- the USDA-Lnnd ^Grant Re- 
search Planning. System. We also fnnd ESCS fie^d staff in a nuWijfcr of Laud 
Grant \ocations, w^he,re our work and that of the .schoolVs will be frtcilitat'ed by a 
closer working relationship. *| ' 
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^SCS ORGANIZATION AND RESOURCES /, 

Before turning io your questions, let me briefly (le'scrli)e ESC?5 ; which wns 
established officially oti' December 23, 1977* It is a consolidation of tlie-Econoniic 
Research'^Service. Statistical ReDorting Service, and Farmer Coopqhitive Serv- 
•^^^•IPsiened to.be a more effective brganfzutional vehicle to assure adeouato 
planning, and cpordiniltlon of statistical, economic research, and coaperative as- 
sistance functions in the Departmeiit.This should result in iniproml servicos for 
agriculture, rural people and conimuriities, and the general liublic. 

Our economics research activity, including that concerned with ninU develop- 
ment, is contained in the Divisions which made up the'old KRS. Totnl resouroes ' 
currently available to the-EcononiicK Divisions in- FY 107S'nre i<3'' 501 ooo/tf 
which 95 percent is appropriated ffliids. Our FY 1978 employnienr'ceii'ingC ftr 
the Economics Divisions is 870. Rural development research in ESCS is ciVWn- 
trated in the Economic Development Division. (Keii Dea^'ers, who is l)irecftr<5F«^- 
that pivialon is .hero and availablelto answer questions which von mav have 
later ) That Division has'^hn FY 1978 budget <5f $3, million, all hut miooo of 
which is from appropriated funds. The FY 1073 employment; ceiling for the Eco-# 
nomic Development Division is 01. Attachments 1 and 2 to my fitatement sliows 
tiie liistory of funding and staffing of the Economic Development Division for 
' Uie past 5 years and pajor elements of our current research program in' rural 
development. ' i * .' \ 

I'd.lil<e4:o concentrate'; my remaining remarks on three issues which von raised 
in your letter to the Secretary luvlting USDA participation in these heii rings : ^ 

(1) Definition of rural developnient. . 

(2) Ne\^ initiatives nejeded in rural development research. 

(3) Avallability.and abpUcablllty of the research to crural people. 
^Definition' of Rural Development : , ^ * 

To tJie best of my knowle<lge, no one has come lip with a de&nition. of rural 
development which Is entirely satisf^ictory to all of the people who researcUi the 
subjecti manage progranjs;to achieve it, make policy to affect it, or legi.'^late to 
bring it alKiijt. However, ; in tlie course of its rural development .policy study late • 
last fall, the DeiJhrtmerit did develop a description of rural devel!)pment' and " 
three operational oi)jectiyes that^I believe are useful. That study suggested that 
rural development might best^be described as a public comniitiueiit to niaintahi 
opportunities for individuals to. choose among a wide range of lifestyles— uii)an 
as well as rural— and to assure that those choices are not ^o iiiordiimtely costly 
in terms of decent opportunities to live and work that thfy are uMfiilabie only to 
the very few. , v 

To bring this kind of rural development about, programs and policies heed to 
.1)0 implemented -which meet three objectives. ^ l . . 

Expand economic opportunity through improved access to better jol)s and • 
Income for low-income and underemployed rural people, including small fatnily 
fannei's, and assist in adjustment to stnictnral economic change t^mt results (or 
is .likely to result) in chronic unemployment. 

. Provide access to ah acceptable level, of essential public facilities and i^ocioj 
services for all rural people. * 

Strengthen the planning, management, and decisionmaking capacity of pul)lic 
(and private) institutions concerned with economic opportunity and ipiality of 
life in rural America, and provide better acces% for all rural communities to 
J'ederal programs. ; 

^ I believe the focus of tlie E^S rural development researcli effort can be iTn- 
provct\J)y attention to this view of rural development. - . '\ 

(2) New initiatives for Rural Development Reffeareh 

Tlie needi,or new rural developnient research knowledge is' underseoreil l)y the 
fact that,^ii^al,areas are growing twice as fast*as metropolitan areasiaml yet 
our understanding of tlie causes^ and likelj future course rjf that rural rfrowtU is 
quite; limited. Our Economic Developnient Division re^relves continuing refpiests! • 
from Federal rural deyelopmeht'agencies to provide in/prmation beyond our cur- 
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rient oxi)ertise on thp coiulillonis in rural Arneric(ir Included are i^i^feclfic miuests 
for projections of trends In rural arojw — of populaffon, i;ioonio, and omiiioyment 
Such projections are ba§5lc to'planninj: sbrntegles for provision of rural /lic^i 1th 
•care facilities, housing, water ahVl seVer.lanU* to tjiose ooucorncd with proKnuus 
for job creation and training. At presehtj we haye' no» analytical basis o^'i which 
to mpjve reliable estimates 6f such taria'iples-for non'metro Aniericai. This repre- 
sents, a major pap jn'onr rural development research capability. Clnarly, such 
estimate^ shdnld be based on sound analytical modelinpf of rural conditions. 

Anotlier example of knowledge Ave need from rural ilevclopnient rosean-h is in 
the area of-iuforjnation oiv nonfann incomes (and family labor force /part icipa- 
tiou) of small-farm oi)erators. Small-farm families are an iihi)ortafit; soiirce of 
lalK)r supply for the economic activities in rural America. In a(ltliiioit,|exi)andiiig 
rionfarm income opi>ortnnitles have" been aii iinportayt factor in improviuf: the 
well-being of these families atul increa>Sing tJie.Iikelilumd that thoy will remain. 
Involved in farming. While we l«iow from existing data that stnall fa'nn families 
as a class are not poor, boeause niany CTiirn .substantial otT-farni incomes, tlicre 
continue to be a sul)stautial nunil»or of^iinall farqi families iii poverLV,. A majf>«' 
gap . ill .our ^iuowledge* results fnuu our inability to link existing q>eoplc and 
agricultural data to o])tain better information, on this group. 'rinVs/IOSCS ciiunot 
now proiKirly evaluate small farmers' economic posi]t,ion. realistically analyze* 
their future potential, and assist in thc ilcsign of efi'ective^ progmnis to .meet 
their heeds. In uo\jndgment, the main thrust of such research is lIUeMv toJ»e 
rural development, with full recognition that expnucWd opportunities in fMMuing* 
are luiiwrt ant, for uuiny rural people. ' .1 

Another poteuLlally impoftant area of rural development research- is the study 
of i^ural nutrition (including TISO.V i)rogRmis) . and relationships, to health and 
employment in rural America. Over the pastMwo^dccades substantial resources 
have been invested in Fedetal programs to relieve nialnonrishment anvong nutri- 
tionally vulnerable groui)s. However, more ntfcutitiir has been given to cainiting 
Individuals served ;:by programs tluiu to measurlug the ext(Vit to which tue, pro- 
grams changt^ nutritional practices, l^iealth status, work experience, and well- 
being. There Avouhif^ be value in exploral()ry.:J;tndi(^s (tf a multi-disciplinary ftature 
.which focus on the amtaution experience iu highly nntntionally vulnenible gnmps 
in the runil jH>pnlatflifi. The conti'ibnlicms /»f these groups t(i rural lalxir force 
productivity are imi^ortant to the achievem'ent-of high levels of elhciency in onr^ 
.nati<aial eccnnuu.v* and to their achieving^ higher standards of living.- . . 

A (lifCerent kind of knowlcflge gaji is' the inadeciuacy of the information*, we 
have \>u the (piality and availability otf essential conununity senMces in rural 
areas. Although Federah assistance to rural areas for conmumity ^faeilities 
. amounts to billions of dollars aniiinilly. Fedej-al resonrees are nonetheless linute^d 
and .U()t ade(iuate t() meet all (lenuinds for assistance. Cousiderations^of equity as 
well as effectiveness require that we target Federal' assistance to, cjunninnities' 
most in nejetl. and to do this, we must improve our knowledge of the conditions'of 
services in rural communities. Again, it is also necessary^ to coordinate Federal, 
State and local resoiirces to got the most productiw use of tlicse resources. 

It. is also important to noti^ that agencies such as FniTIA'^ \\niich believes it V^s 
the best rural lu-ogram delivery system. (•(uiUb use research which ^is'targefetb to 
program needs. We must provide rc^arph wlitcb helps all levels of governuTtHit 
nmke nn>r(^ appropriate and coasisteiit decisions on Iw^w to invest au^l manage 
^ rural devetopnient resources.* ' ■ • ' . ' - 

I would be remiss iii ^-ayiug this if Tdid not nieutiou the fact that we ImVe 
discnftsions underway at, the staff level with rei^osentatives of the Farmers Home 
Adminlslratioiv .to :Tssnre that their interests are represented as prioril»h»S'for 
rural. develoiunent research are coiVsidered. ' * ^ . 

{.'^y\\\mUnhUlt\i (n\fl AppUonhiliiv of t]\c 

Obviously, research is of no value if it i.s not eonimunicated to peo]ile who can 
u.<e it. The list of nsors. is long, iuelnding othea* Federal agencies with rural cle- 
velopnuMit lu-ograms. Stnte and h^eal agencies, aad individual .rural 'cit izeiis. Tii* 
rercnt ♦years, we'.. have been making a special effort fo perf(>nn analyses which 
cJin be used directly at the local lev(d by people^ w(irking in the rural deveUTti- 
•r meat fteld. and to be .^uce those results get into their hajuls. . ^ 



ni.T°h fi'r H'"*-'''"''! ywirs wo hnvo had a team ot KSCS ecoi)mists" and 

Qklahonia State Ualverslty axtoasion workers and researehers o.k^iZ tinL on » 
P^ve ^^uS^^^ft^V":' ^° looaruoveramenrMir;; ke^^^^ 
ThVflrM/nn. " ""f^ have for makiu« O^itisioas tlioy think are i.ui)..rtaat. 
Ibe n{^,urol)lem analyzed illustrates the way weiiduntilied tonics to stn.hr 
nna howV. worked with loeaUHx.ple. .si.ortly atfer tV, 'm njc^^ ri"^ - 

V ate. l,;u1s,:i)rovid.nK aiubulanee servi,.! i.i .Mfalfa Couatv,,Oklhhoma t i l he 
( «m. y Bpird that they iat.eiuled to discontinue servi.^e 1, a few nth' Ti e 
hinvHolv""' "T?"*^ to,flRure.oi.t whetluT Ihoj- eoald afford t^iirKi o a\„l ,! 

a u-o sorvl.fe and how to do it. They asked lor our assistaiVi'. Tho sttulv to m 

""r-' ""'"'.Kl.of os.inn.tiu^.'deuunul .far aud.u ancrserv ee . 
l^^ ^^^'^^l^^'-r^"'^ r"'^'' » ^•=>'^i^''.<' of cnnlMuatiou^ of volunteer and 

. , n vIy*?^ M »>^'«^' ostiuuUcs to nu.ko .thoir .hri.sions T o s| u y 

V l/^hlfr-' '"'-•^"V'"*'"' ^^itl" do-Lt-yonrseU' lonns/ in a In,] et a 

which slact ims seen wule use in Ihe Groat Plaiils.. Similar studios havo l.eo 
co|uple|e(Mpr.rural rontnl housiuK. lire services, and health .serv cos: lie oris ,r^ 

.e.UK dr«tel..n law enforeou.ent.and (U. raral diuict,. In. each case o oh/etr 
tu 0 s to (lod twhni.yios which rural Doople can u.se. lhe.u.soJvo.s. lo analv/e tl o(r 
prol,leu..s. '4,ul then put tho.so tcH-hniquos in a package whid, llu .". r i 'kS * 
P ' "■!'l<'m'>.>"\'>'»l '>«e. 1 understand that. Dr. Gerald I),a;k.son. who ■ormerlv 
details '^'f ' •'^'•"<''">"-'- I'"> s..re la> can provide 

.,V^nnM''?i^ ''1"''!' underway to nu.ke rnral .leveloiuuont resea}-eh ; 

' T^''"",'"'""' ''^ 'l'^<-elomuout of an occasional pahlica o 

called -IJural Development Perspectives." -I'erspectives" i.s. designed to r,r a" 

Mt.ite^-ophi.sticated hut uoutechuical rtudi- 
leiice orJMm who are workuig on rural developnuMit poliuiesaad prol)leni.s Our 7 
Boal ..s^K^jtervo eacli issao carry several articles hasod on rural research ours 
mul ,.lhors^>vith ^ood analyses that they can use in dosi^ninK and can" ag. ' 
throuKh thc^r programs. Kach. issue also will have a uund.er of shorter articles 
which uiKlafl- ta-cyious reiKirts. report on new lindiuKs or trends, or carry news 
of particular InteA-st to tJie rural development community. We expect to Iml.lish 
the first liisne of -liiiral Devolopiaent Perspectives" in AuKu.st 1978 

An exaaude of a slightly (iilTerent kiiid.of effort to set our information into ' 
the hands of the people who need it lias occurred in tlfe West A titam of ESCS ' 
economi.sta, with EavironmentnrProteetion AKoncy fundiuff assistauee. has heen 
analyzHiK the impacts of energy .^dvvelopment in tlie Northern Great Phiin.s 
btatea. 1 hey have eoneentrated on estimating impacts oa population, emnlov- 
. uient aad lahor force ia the affected aveiis ami oh State and local Koveniuieiit 
revenues and himiiccs when big luny mines aiid iwwor plants move in 

An fasf^as tlie team has develoiJcd estimates, they have lieen sli'arini' the.se 
with the affected State ROvenunenfs. interaetiiiK with the Kove'nuuent.s'aad in 
Hiauy cases doiufe'^itecial analyses with tlieir models to provide estlnuites ot the ' 
iaipacts of particular poteatial develoiinients. •. ■ . 

These ■ai^.tylly three'oxaiuple.s, Init they illystrate our cowiUitmeiit to seeiair 
that oitr researeh is useful, usa!)le_aad uscjj. • . 

ArrACIlMI;NT 1 

. rUNDING AND STAFF, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, ESCS, FISCAL YEARS 1974-78 ^ 



. Fiscal year 


Appropriated 
'funds 


Reimburse' 
ments and 
allotments 


Tofal 
funds 


Authorized 
staff at end of 
fiscal year ^ 


1978 . , 

1977........ . . 

Transition Quarter,...^ 

197fi 
1975 

1974 jp .... 




' $162,865 
165.634 
54, 670 
266,673 . 
142, 558 
103,292." 


$3,001,365 . 
2, 847, 634 
686, 670 
2,631,673 
2,531. 558 
2,421.292 


91 

/ 93 

'%l 

92 
94 


1 full-time permanenlstalf. 











t No ceiling. 
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Attachment 2 ' 

PROJECTS IN ECONOMICS, STATISTICS AND COOPERATIVES SERVICE, FISCAL YEAR 1978 



Number 

Program ^rea and decision unit ,P^oiects - SY's T otal funds 

-$ . — \ . 7"^^ 



Econornic Development Divisioq^ ESCS W (59.9) ($2,314,000) 

, A. Rural housing:........:.!..----^ \ .2 (5.7) .(219,000) 

1. Status of rural hoiRlnr .rT. — - - ^-h 33000 

. 2..Analysis of alternative programs to improve rural housme .a .o^foQQx 

. B. State and local Rovernment -. -.--^ 2 (8.6) (Z31,UUU) 

1. Providing resources to support government services in non- 90 n? nnn 
.. ' metro area...!..- - --r-r--: /'^ ii^.uuu 

2. Organlzinz nonmetto local- government and delivering serv- ^ . ...q 

ices to promote rural development— y J ' /^Hnnn^ 

C. Regional analysis - y— .L -n-rr ^ ^ (328,000) . 

1. Analysis of regional developrflent and growth in the United 5 4 ' 216 000/ / 

States. . — ■- r — — — • ' y 

2. Construction of indicators of well-boliig and developrrient in. ' ot)o 

the United States - — ---r- ^99H'nnnV 

D. Resource development --v.— — " V X ^(^^ ^ ^ ^ (228,000) 

' 1. Economic, social, and curtuftl consequences of coal and oil /o 99b nnn 

shalBdeveIopment...„:A:>.... , J-8 . ^SJ^'^x , 

E. Rural population . 2 ■ (^-g) ^Sl'oOO ■ 

1. Trends in farm rural and nonhietro population J-H ii'non 

2. Internal migration and migration pressures... -■ i-^ mmooO) 

F. Rural manpower.... 7— " 5 7 ' 322 000 

1. Nonmetro labor force characteristics - J- ' igg 000 

2. Nonmetro labor market analysis. .> -.-"-^ ^JJ) (279,000) 

; ^* .'T.°AnalyslVVf'fnMmVpVsltlon of target groups*in nonmetro , ■ ^ ^ 175 000 

2. AnVirsisofselVctedVelfVrVm^^^^^^^ - - 2.6 ,{^,000 

H. Health and education -> - ^' ^ OOO 

1. Rural health studios t..... J.J 'J.^J" 

2. Rural education studies....: : .-- ,5-^... /cc'cno)^ 

I. Development decisions ^ ■ ' ^7 66*000 

• 1. ImprovinB local rural development decisions . *r ' (52*000) 

J. Development models - — .- 52'"000 

1. Models for rural growth, development and progress...—— , t-" 

JL Natural resources economics division, ESCS..... (^°> ^27.2) (l.mOOO) 



A. Rural resources— en vlroirtnent ---- :-v'"^""V"" 

1. Ecbnorriicsof fgricultural nonpaint pollution control and water 

2: Economicro! "wasTe ma^^ and eiivlronmental quality 

in rural areas — . — .-i^— --- r- ------ — 

■ 3. Rufal environmental benefit and cost evaluationi - 
V 4. Economic analysis of the impact on environmental quality of 

coal and oil shale development - 

. B. Rural resources -- - - 

1. Competition for rural (land and water) resources - 

2. Land-use planning and policy : 

C. RC &P assistance -- 

1. Strip mine reclamation : — .---^ 

2. Black Hills part facility i— - 

3. Economics of recycling : ■ 

4. Crow Wing canoe trail --- - 



(14.9) 


(819, 000) 


. 2.5 


188, 000 




208, 000 


3/3 . 


185, 000 


3.7 


238, 000 


(10.8) 


. (425, 000) 


6.5 


213,000 


4.3 


212, 000 ' 


(1.5) 


(64, 000) 


6, 000 




8,000 


.25 


8, 000 


.5 


20, 000 



Statement of George Rucker, Reseabch Director, Rural America, Inc. 

Chairman Leahy and Members of the Subcommittee",' my name is George 
Rucker and I^m the Research Director of Rural America, Inc., a nMonal mem- 
Stn orCanZtio^^ to improve human opportunity and to ensure 

^uitv'for smaU to^^ and riral people. We appreciate the invitation to appear 
3l^is pand and comment on the importance of rural development research. We 
are even more grateful that the hearings are taking place. 

\^^lether it be public or private,,4xn agency's research agenda tells a great 
deKout that agency and what one can espect from it. An in-depth oversight . 
innk nt^l"e mral development research agenda of tlie Department of Agriculfnre 
look at lurai ae^eK>^.u e ^ - ^j^j^ jvdnUnistration is as good as 

tm\nS to^so'nd n Ss of 'Cognizing the needs in tl.e field of rural de- 
vpl^St research the fact that they know you ahid your coUeagnes are looking 
aJpr^^iSrover Uie r can't lielp but increase their joy in good wks • 

^Let me 'berin by stating briefly our belief about the goals of a responsible 
fedlrarrnral development policy. We believe that it is a PH^ic. responsibility to 
'^rSthat people's funda^ needs are met-including adequate shelter. 
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jol)8/food, and health care. An economic system that produces poverty has the 
responsibility of paying for the redress ofVthat injustice. It is the federal gov- 
eniment'S responsibility to ensure equity in lhe distribution of services, the allo- 
cation of public resources, and the protectiooyOf basic rights. In our o\y\\ organi- 
zational efforts to espouse those principles ami. to seek public accountability to 
. them^ Rural America has a long-standing and c6l»%uing interest in public policy 
research, as well as a painful awareness of tlg^hortcomings that have been 
characteristic of^fedcral efforts in the past, esp^dffitly those of the Department of 
Agriculture. * 

Our past unhappiness is well 'set forth in a. Working Paper* that was prepared 
for last year'b Rural America Co*fejjence, The title of the paper^was "Issues in 
Agricultural Research" and I W(iL^ie to submit a copy to the Subcommittee 
in lieu of covering the same grountT SonlQ of the statistics could be updated mow ^ 
and one or tWo of the specific recommendations may be, out of date, or "too iSteV 
If yon prefer, but the general scene Is nob much changed. To put it In more harsh . 
terms than our Working Paper, the research program of the federal agency 
charged Aylth serving the needs of rural people has been of questionable ade- 
quacy in size, misguided and distorted In its priorities, and lacking in ovQpall 
unity and coherence. > 

Admittedly, the question of adequag^^ Is a relative judgement. USPA is the 
sixth largest federal agency in terms of research and development outlays .($510 
million last year;, $582 million next). But it accounts for less than 10% of all 
federal research and development outlays, Qven when you exclude the military, 
energy and space programs (and less than 3% if those are counted). More im-' 
.portantly, and not just a concern for balanced rhetoric. It needs to be clear that 
rural development research has a rDle to play in respotfding to that agenda item, 
and not just tin assignment to put together reports that will fulfill the letter of 
congressional mandates. * 

With that kind of d real commitment, we might see a lot of changes. 
^ 1. For example,. If It is made clear that tHe role is to develop a policy that la 
responsive to rural i)eople*s needs, we might try and get some people-lnpyt into 
Hie prloritj%^etting process for UISDA research. As It Is, one would gather that y 
the department thinks research "users" means only academicians, agribusiness 
technicians, and occiisionally extension agent administrators* A more broad- 
i)ased and democratic process of setting research priorities can. not only make 
the research more relevant In subject matter, it would probably also result in 
making it more usable in form and dissemination. 

2. We might geft full funding of tli^e Title Y research autliority instead of the 
proposed ending^ of that one smalli earmark that grew out of congressional 
desperation. Among, other thlfigs, tlie specific linkage of Title V research with " 
extension., has maintained at lea sty some pressure for dissemination and lise. 
Kxperlende. imder the set-aside ha/ provided examples of how to use research 
funding to respond to local needs as well- as to identify them. . 

S. We mtght get some significant improvements in the coverage and reliability 
of data on rural needs and federal responsiveness to them.. The nature of the 
problem has been well stated by USDA's own testimony on the proposed Rural 
Development Policy Act : 

"The Fetlera.l Government produces a wide variety of social and economic 
data. When one comes to monitoring the progress of rural developnmnt or plan- ^ 
nlng and administering rural development programs, however, these data are 
surprisingly short of the mark. The data do not cover all the needed subjects. 
WJjen they do, the definitions and concepts used are often Inappropriate for rural 
flKas, or the data cannot be disaggregated to portray the wide range of rural 
eftdltions." Finally, there are timing problems. . ' 

^^ural America can concur In that assessment out of our own experience. In 
attempts to document the pattern of inequity In federal programs we have con- 
sistently sought data on all aspects of rural needs and have looked ^or compar- 
able data on federal programs and their operational impacts. While USDA'a 
Economic Research Service put together some of the*most .useful compilations, 
for those purposes— the Committee Prints titled The Economic and Social Char- 
acteristics of No)ivietropoUta7i America in 4 he 101 0\h — it is worth remembering a 
number of things about those documents : They were prepared in resi>onse to a 
congressional request, not on the initiative of the Department itself ; they had to , 
rely on sources which were not only uneven In coverage, l)ut in some instances 
of questioiial)le reliability ; apd nobody niade niueh use of the data except for 
proponents of llie Kiiral r)ovGloi)inont Act and iulvocncy groups lil<e ours that 
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continue to use thoni an best we cftn to illustrate the disproportionftte needs and 
the inequitable response of the gdvernment to those needs. ' . ' • ' 

W€?— and I'm sure others— oontinne to find it frustrating to try and analyze thc^ 
distributive aspects of public policy. The problepis with unemployment d^ta for 

. rural areas has long been recognized. It is a conceptual issue as well as one of 
relia\)ility. Rural and small towTi data on very basic sorts of economic activity • 
just don't exist. This is true of credit and finance institutions and thvir opera- 
tional patterns, of retail trade, of manufacturing aotivities, aiul wi down the 
line. I>ata oi\ cost differentials ^represent another area -where there is incrpa^ug 
recognition tlmt wc don't know enough. Tliis funs to costs of program delivdry 
a^ well as co.sts of living. Data are .lacking on differences i^^l (luality of goods 
(ind services and in' range of ohoioea available. 

One. of the most frustrati^ig ^aspects is that governme*t agencies frequently 
don't know— and. that means they dmi't care— about the urban/rural or metro/ 
nonmctro distributional patterns of their program activities. Or? if they have 

% the data, it is available only thru computer runs Which niost of us* are in no 
position to carry out, even if we can get access to the tapes. If agencies won't " 
collect and publish such data regularly, it would be nice if they'd at least do a 
special analysis once in a while and let us all in on the results. 

What wc might hope for if thercjs a real coninntmcnt to rural/development 
research is that USDA will begin toVpush persistently to sec that othcr'agencies 

making surveys' and in-depth analyses of progrann needs include 'a look at the 
special situation of rural areas and small towns; that it will begin to insist tlmt 
all agencies with program -responsibilities in rural areas collect th6ir program 
statistics in such a way as;, to Jlllow analy.sis of how they arc meeting tlio.se " 

'' ■ responsibilities; and that it will call for a major initiative on OMB's part to 
upgrade the qualit.V of the federal outlays dftta—eurrently the single moat useful 
source of information about the broad range of federal programs, but still too ; 
frequently nothing bnt a guess about their real impact. 

4. Wc might get implementation of the 10T7 Housing Act mandate that Farm- 
ers Home Adniinlsti;:atiori establish its own in-house research capacity. Wc 
should at least be al)lc to expect better coordination of the research that USDA 

■ already finances.- To illustrate the need, two examples from- the field of rural 
housing: Several years ago the Foregt Products Lab in Wisconsin developed 
some designs for low-co.st houses. They were initially m^ailable at no charge to 
Farmers Home Administration borrowers. Then, adoption of essentially HUD- 
dictated Minimum Property Standtirds by FmHA piade. those designs ineligible 
foor continued FmHAvfinanchig. The desfgns themselves continue to be: repro- 
duced by private publishers in *build-your-own-h6use^ books, but there has never * 

'*been any action by USDA to modify those basic designs so that they could meet 
the new. MPS and continue to be useful to the governmenf^ major low-income. / 
housing finance mechanism in rural areas. . 

A similaf and more recent example i.9 that of the tJSDA-firtanced Rural Hous- 
ing Research Unit at Clemson. It has been w^orking on low-cost materials and 
innovative designs, with special attention to. solar heating utihzation. But the 
Clemson research folks and the FmH A. program folks don't seem to have been 
talking to each other. So the design proposals Include some cost-cutting tech- 
niques that probably aren't really practical for field application, and 'once again 
the agency with primary responsibility for low-cost rural housing is not making 
use of research paid for by its own department. In both of these ejfamples, a 
continuing coordination and dialogue between the resea;:ch workers and the pro- 
gram administrators could have resulte<l in more realistic results from the 
research and more fiexibility and receptivity to innovative approaches In the 
rural housihg program^ It is especially galling to find these two arms of USDA 

• working at what seem to be cross-purposes since Assistant Secretary Mercure^ 
lias directed FmH A to see that alternative energy sources become a significant, 
element in housing the agency finances.: A joint effort between the Clemson «roup 
and FmH A could, produce quick .results fn terms of plans for low-cosjt, proven- 
cost-effective solar svstems which builders of rural housing woulcUkAdw were 
acceptable to FmH A*. This would hasten the time when solar becomis an avail- 
able option to low-income »people who can't afford the present high expense asr 
sociated with the^esign, testing, and obtaining ot FmHA approval for a par- 
ticular system. ' . ^ V . ^' J 

.5. Finally, a real commitment to rural development research might even find 

• USDA doing some evaluations (jf other agencies' programs to see how well they 
are sen-ing the needs of rural people. This kind of cross-agency watchdogging 

• has been specifically authorized on behalf of low-income people in the Communi- 



ty: Sen-Ices AdmlnlHtraUon's lefjlslatlon. It Seems to me that it is a function 
equally appropriate to the "S^lon G03 mandate which the Rural Development 
Act lays on the. Department^!! Agriculture. If t^l)e Department shrinks from do- 
ing the job Itself, perhapS/it could fujid some'ciiral counterparts- to the think- 
ttvnks like; the UAND Coni. and The Urban Institute that -serve the agencies 
whose ConstUuency. is metropolitan Ame'rica, 

It is'pretty clear froiU testimony here and elsewhere that the present leader- 
Ship at the Department^ of Agriculture is awai-e of the directions that heed to be 
taken. But for thnt/awarenoss to he rejected in meaningful cliange~at "USD!* 
and at other federiU/agencies— there wm have to be more than awareness At a 
-miniinum there \)^I1 have to be evidence that the Garter Administration con- 
siders rural policy as importAut as„urljati policy. We have vet to see that evi- 
dence, but perhdps with. tiie coritiiiuing. prodding of the legislative branch— 
which has l)eeii/ahead'ot;the executive on this issue for years now-^we need not 
give up hope./ThanKs a^ain for the chance to add our bit to the prodding. 

"Stiutegiks roR p,ipAL/AQTW:^'*'~-riimi) ^^vTroNAL Coni-khknck on Ruhai. 
- ■ . Ay^^UCA, DKCEMBr^^^ : 

. ISSUES '^k.AOKICULTURAT. lUSSKAuCir— A WORKING PAP^ PUBUSIIF.D . 
' ' ' / -l ' BY' RURAL AMERICA 

UmA (n Pcrspcj/livc ' ' • "v • '* . ** . 

The UuMeil.Htilt.os Department of Agriculture has been the onlv major. depart- 
ment of Gpveruinenl consistently ,chrti-ged with an ongoing responsibility for 
researclnng'the'prol)lem areas which. impact rural Americans. Created iu i{>02 as 
**tlie people's agency/' today's. USDA mission is defined as "one which serves 
rural peoples;* ♦ ♦ lielping bp curb and cure poverty, hanger and nutritW." 

The a'<Jniin;islrati(aio and conduct t)f programs and reft!earclr»w]iicli iKipact all 
rural people'is indeed a hrbiur charge. Sixty-Jive million rui-al^'iCTiKFncans com- 
prise 'S2:o% of. the total 1J>7(> population." Yet. in li)7(i, the entire Department of 
Agriculture <:ominanded.just!3,n7^' of the total federal budget. Duly 4% of the 12 7 
billiort'dollytf-s appropriated to U-SDA actually was allocated to the department's 
> six primary agencies of research.'' USDA. research, especially that which focuses 
upon food, fiber and agi-ieultural production, 'i"^.' highly visable in national plan- 
jiing and pidicy circles. However;^ it must be empjiasized tluit this departm'ent'has 
primary responsibility for program .implementation. an(^ thus, public service 
delivery. .It ranks only tenth among myjor departments and agencies of govern- 
ment in term s of proportion of its budget allocated to research/ 

iol?^iS^^*^^l?"t.^J*^f^^*^P^ Is ftbbrevlrited from The United States Oovcrnmctit ManuaL 
1077-r78.. published by the -Ofllce -of the Federal Uoffistor and distributed by the US 
Government Printinp Office, p. 100, ^-k,, 
' a Among nmiiy definitions of non-metropolitftn populfttion how utilized in Wftshinjrton, 
five ft re moMt ofteu found. Table 1. imniedifttely below, illustrfttes,' tliat the vftrhition in 
definition of rural centers on the- size of the place and its SAISA-non-SMSA location. We 
hft.ve used the moKt^Uberftl definition in the text here. (Data on Table 1 are drawn from 
Jonathan Sher'a review of the definitional implleutlong in census materials as presented 
In Education in Jtural America, (edited by Sher and published by Weatview Press Boulder 
Colorado (1S)77), pp. 377-7S.) - • * .» ' 

' TABLE l.-COMMON DEFINIlioNS OF RURAL 



Common labels • 1970 definition 



Rural nonmetro ..^.f , All farms, open countryside plus places 

■ . • ■ ■ less than 2,500 outside SMSA's* 

•Expanded rural All farms, open countryside plus places 

■ " ^ under 10,000 outside SMSA's. 

Census rural ' / All farms, open countryside plus places 

■ . under 2.500 in and outside SMSA's. 

Nonmetropolitan -.All farms, open countryside plus places 

, . . . ■ . vuhder 50,000 outside SMSA's, > 

. Combination rural..'. i "Census rural" plus all nonmetro, 

places between ^,500-10,000. 



Total. 



Population 
(millions) 


Total 
(percent) 


37.5 


: 18.5 


^ . / 
■M9.4 ' 


24.9 


53.9 


26.5 


63.8 


.31.4 


65. 1 


32, 0 


20312 


100.0 



, ' Census rural is the most common definition. . ^ 

***'^ research outlay' figure is calculated from data presented on Table 3. Utilizinc 
It) <0 actual appropriation llgureH, the total research budget of $508,488 thousand is divided 

' i . (Continued on next page) 
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Research at USDA is coiiductc?a lii a vast and extremely complex system, ft 
Involves administrative liaison with more than 500 locations in all 50 states, 
with "many independent decision maimers."* TbUs, coordination of multiple de- 
^ partmeptal roles is inherently" difficult. The introduction of new ijiitintives is 
^ equally taxing. In spite of its creation as "the people^s oj&ency'\ preferential 
treatment fo'r certain sectors of rural America has clea^J^merged. 



jFootnote 3— Coatlnued) 

by the total USt)A 3076 budget outlay, Throughout approprlntloa hcnrlnRH (ami lii the. 
hiulBOt HtatementH) It !h stressed that IJSDA research fuuctlons «re llmlteU to the six 
ageacles listed du Tahle 2. ; 

• TABLE 2 Appropriations FOR USDA RESEARCH AGENCIES, 1976 

; ' Total 1976 

• 1976'dollars research budget 

. USDA research agencies r ' ■ ' : ' On thousands) (percent). 

^ 1. Agrlcu«ufal Rese#rchServicei,.. ...„.,-. . 282.839 55.6 

* -2. Cooperator State Research Service ,.,„...,..,.,.,. "?4Sn ill 

• 3. ForestS,ervice....-,-..,— — V ......A- -— - 82,280 16.2 

4. Economic Research Service - . a. i 

5. Statistical ReportingServlce^... .,....,„.,^.:.-,— ... ; r,8/3 ,.4 

6. Farmer Cooperative Sefvice... r— . I,Z54 ./ 

TotaUesearchV.-.., ' l:.:. • • n ' ^^^'^ 

. USDA lota! budgej outlay! - : ♦ 12,796,000 

^ . Total Federal budget outlay^ ...-,-.;^-„. ---- 366,46i6,000 

I Excludes $7.500.0(id for special foreign currency program. , \ ..^ 

r stock estimation activities of SRS do not constitute research, but rather, are a 'service. _^ • ^ » ui 
ahesnotTouS^ tiguresjre from "The Budget of the.UiS. Government fiscal year 1978": wmrtiary tables, 
tablo "Outlays by agency," p. 375. . ; ... • 

Source: "Hearing Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropfjat'?n*{;' "0"",°* ^JP"" 
Congress 1st Session, "Agriculture and Related Agencies Approonatlons for 1978, Part 1," table 11, "Appropria- 
tions for Research and Education, fiscal years 1969 to 1977," p. 201: . . . . . . ^ 

*CompnTatlve data for research allocations appears'on Table ^3. These ^Jjl^a represent 
outlays while the data on Table 2 represent approprlatloas. The Ilgures ,on the two tables 
• ar^ not comparative In a preclsfe sense becaTise of this dlDCcrence. 

•:■ TABLE 3.-C0MPARATIVE Re'sEARCH BUDGET OUTLAYS FOR MAJOR DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES, 1976 



c 

IDollar amounts in millionsl ' ■ - v. 



S 



J., - . * . Actual , Proportion 

, budget Research . of budget 

^:;^^paa^^ ; . total outlay for^rjsajrc^ 



'^X^,/-. . ' ... $3,669 $3,521 95:9 

■ J: ?DSi—— 3,759. 2,225 59.2 

Vanlthsonian......; — 31s 137 

■\.r 6yintorl6^ Department. : 2,Z9J .Jij J./ 

'7. Commerce Department., .-^ - g , jg 5 

8. Defense Department (military only) 88,036 . ^ lu.g 

10. * AgrlcVlture bVpVitmeM'i^^^^ • 303 2*5 

11. TranspdrtatiorvDepartmentw ...^ I'ooi 23 2!3 

' 12. AID..' ... ■ - - ■* 9* 9At Aft 2*1 

, 13. Jujticei Department -- ^.^JJ « 

M-Diprrtminu;::::::^^ : 'z'."* 2.566 .1.9 

15. ^UD Department , \^ J 

17. VA... - .: 95 797 < 24 1 

18. Labor Department A ... 

Source: "Special Analyses Budget of the U.S, Gdvernmenl, Fiscal Year 1978," p: 296. 
^Fnct nook oiunitcfl SttHea AoncuHure, Mlsocllane^ous fubllcatlon No. 1003, USDA, 

rpvl«p(l Nfiirch 1970. U.S. Goveriiineiit PrintliiK OlUec, p. 41. • „^ , o^^n- 
^Turl^^^^^^^ Omtnl^ntion and Manaacmcnt, a Study by the Staff of 
the U.S. Geueral Accoimting Oillce. April 0, 1970 :.p. 1. ^ 
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TraditUmal Afjricnltuml UrHvarbh ami Ncspouac to Changing l^iinif Xauls 

Although U^DA has had consistent mandate ^;o servo all rural Ainerieans, 
Mi6ir rcseareh focus and, eorres[K)n(liuKly. program' emphases have heen neitlier 
systenVatic nor consiT^tent. .In faet, traditional rosoareli emphases imve been 
umx farmers, farming, and farms, with (Ifsproportionately lieavy foeus upon 
lUc latter. Today -farmers and their families eon^titute just 3.6% ofli,e nation's 
popidation;' just over oue-tenth of the rural poimlation. "The reln^i„^ng non- 
farniing rural An^ericans— over 1 in 4 Amerieans— rei)resent a wealth of ethaie 
divorsi(y and a hroad array of .^oci-o-oconomle aetivity." TUorouK^i information 
from nuy national level data soureo descirihing the hasle life (luIiUty conditions, 
ai\d correspondingly, a systcmatie treatment of the needs of thcsa rural Peoples 
[s simply not available on a (inalitative or a quantitative basis.' However, *'broad 
brush- overview data presented by one understaffed research age'aey at USDA 
drainatieally. suggest that nmny area.s of rural Aaieriea are in tUro need of a 
Federal agency advocate.^" j . ' / 

I)eeade.s of USDA rcseareh have sueeeeded in l)roviding teehiii^Jil assistance 
and publie visaliility tn basic problems Of agricultural prmlucf«m However, 
the fact is that the \'ery structure of -rural society has ehangeu dran'mtieallv in 
the last tive decades. Correspondingly,. the needs of the DepartuJt-'Ut of Agricul- 

totals horo. 




TABLE 4.— U.S.- TOTAL AND FAljM POPULATION, 1900 TO 1977 



19D0 1920 . 1940 il960 197o 1977 1 



ToUI l/opu atijn (thousands),. , 75,995 105,711 131,669 .179,323 ' 203,23s 215 915 
Farm bopulalion (thousands),, 29,875 31.974 30,547 15 635 9.71? 7 800 ■ 

Farm/share of population (per- 39.3 30.2 ■ 23 2 -'8 7 43 36 



',4977 data represent preliminary estimates. ' ^ ■. 

• /sources: Figures from 1960 to 1977 are from USbj!\'s "'J977 Handbook of Agricultural Chins " Agricultural 
Handbook Nj>. 524 (November 1977). p. .31. Material»:from;1900 to^l960 are from USDa'V "A Centurrof AKr^^^ 
/cultuie »n Charts and T.abtes," Agricultural.Handbook No. 318 (Julytl966), p. 42. 

"Some sURgcs't thnt while tho cities may roprrsont Amorlca's moltlmr not rural nroas 
mln^or tho Nation's true othnlc and cultural horltnge as roflectod In tlm rU'h' iiivorsltv of 
n'latlvclv Isolnteii.othiiic enclav(.'s.' Uepanllcss of the validity of thoso clJihns tho hroath 
of activity In rurnl areas Is Ji reality. Thi; labor foreo. for exninple. runs tho Unnit from 
minors roprnsentcMl fn tho powerful United Mbie Workers to wooUcjitters who inhor 
und(?r situations which approximate feudalism. Although nntibnal level .intu shnw tlmt tiie 
.vast majority of rural Amerleans are white, data aftpreRated In such » manner does not 
reJIeet the -ethnic group clustering that oceurs In rural areas. Swedish Oerinnn, uAllan 
I'.reneh Canadian. Kusslan, anmuK others. All represent peoples with h iridfie.intlv stronc 
traditions In rural America. Somewhat better known, of course,' are the KtroRg Inr'al tradi- 
tions of southern Idaeks. ohieanos, and a Rreat variety of native Amerlcnn Peonies. I«^or an 
.aKeney which purports to serve rural .peoples, tl>e current lack of systenintie infonhntio^i 
about rural peoples contrUmtes to a state of affairs where programs nro Hi lesiKncd to 
respond to local aufl regional differences. ^ » (its'Knca 10 

"Support for this statement- Is obtained from the common laments" "f many rural 
researcliers.,Hard documeiitatlpn of the claim Is provided In Senate IJearinf,^ hvforc the 



with me^mlngful rural data for reports n-tpilred by Congress and needed i>.v mnnneriiient 
Is the UU'k »if good hunl -data on tho needs In rural nrci^s." Also see DonVors mid Nnclr's 
statemtut Introduecd at this Ihd Annual Uural America Conforcaeo. eutltK'dr 7ci/r«^ lici cl- 

• »vrhat under-staffed resrarch agency Is. of course, the Economic Dovelophiont HI vision 
of tWe Kronomic Kcsearch Service. As Table 2 above depicts, KKS oammmuhMl Just ri% 
of the US1X\ rcsenrcli outlays In IDHJ. Although KDI) Is heavll v (l(ii,cndni,t upon tJio 
r»nre:iu of the Census and other exMcrnal research bodies, it must be rrcO?"l?.ed that this 
. tiny res»»arch group has produced most of the data that we do have- on co»fiI*t'on-« in rural 
America. See for oxamj)le, the An)iunl Prcniilcutinl Mcssaoca on Huf'ttl //^»Jf^/oM«H.'M or a 
s(rrlcs of Inrnrmatlon pieces on Social and I^rntwmin Characteristics in Mcjro and Kou-nictro 
(JounttvH. For a short period, It was decided to streagthen the rural resonfoh roP' and the 
, M>D was nuule a part of the Rural Development Service. However, tho rose.ireh (livlslon was 
•' subscfpioatly moved back to KICS. '^Wlth the removal of tho KDD, (ho rnn)rtl»tnff . staff could 
not undertake economic, statistical programs related to thenualltv of life in rnrai Aniorlca." 
(107S, Senate Appropriation Hearlngat Agriculture, Part i\, p. il). AH .of this joekeving 
^ about of research functions Indicates the absence or an overall rural devel"Pmont strategy 
which would Insist upon haying a consistent and systematic research offort. .. 



■ * • * ' ^ ■ ' ' . 

ture's traditional rural constituency Ijavc cluiagod as well. lietwoen lO'jO nnd 
.1077, tlio number of farnis ilo<:lino(l froin just over six and a linlf niiliiou to two 
and tliree-quarters million — A DECLINE OF 42%,^^ The rum 1 non-farm pojyu- 
Intiou has increased proportionately from 18% to 2S% of tlul nations* popiilntion.'v 
Obviously, a vep^ basic change in the nat,uro of the traditi(anil . fanii, i-qiu' 
stituen^'y for USDA proKrams has occurred iii just undbr sit decades. Thij? cbHaj;!^ • 
in the character of the rural population' closely parallels^ fnndameutnl chan^^cN 
in the oconomlc* and sodal structure of Americaji asnciilture. In the Process, 
the rehitionship between USDA .researcli autl rural social realities bar' nmvcil ' 
far from any consistent' pursuit of a .lefTersonian agenda. An evej' \\\Ovc cen- 
tralized^ corporate' controlled and petro chemical deqendent form of agrieuUuro 
m\y characterTzes nmil K-onpniic structure. In hunuin terms, we note tliat this 
change i.s dramatically represented in the fact that, by 1070, only r»,ri% of 
th^ farmers owned or leased over half of all productive farm land.^*'' vMovc than 
Cro% of all fnnn operator.s had ofT-farm employment in the early, 1070*.s : nlmcrst 
twice' the proportion ot oft-farm eniployiaeiit found in j.he 1020*s.^* \\\ this trati.«l- 
tiou, the research focus fo^r IJSDA has aot shiftc'tVto Sie well-beinj; of the rural 

Ji-Tht! uclunl iiuinlicr of farms In the rnll(Ml .States is cnrronlly a topic of HhnK? (It^l)ato. 
r*onnttl<»inil variation. foruA's upeii tlxv soalo of larni prodnoilpu. l^ocput lindlni;?* indicate 
dnit tlio Hinall f:irni (oiin. wiilx hiss'tlmii -SI. 000 hi umiual siili'^) lias hooii 'torrlipl.v >'Ii,i<m'. '* 
roprpHontedi In I'.^P.V fiirin aowiiiitliij;.) Sim* ICodoHdd^ 'JVstinioiiy t>rfnr(! llip ,S(»n;it(? Siii»- 
conniiittoo. on .Vilmlnl.stratlvo Practico' and Pro<MMliiro of tlio JiMllclar.v Ciunnrtttpi:. Ot-t(vlM»r 
10, 1!>77). Kv'iMi with tlioso snriniis pro'M^bns of nnderniMuoratlon. fTirins wIlli.Ii»sH tlian • 
$1,000 in Hnlr(^ arc cstlinattMl as constituting' 20';^'(»f nil' farms' in tlio Unltod StUtcH. Tin* ^ 
Ijpcnros pn'sont(Mt (»n Tallin r» liclow roprcsout piiMIshod USDA data on^fiirni slzti s{>ipct<»d ' » 
from USIiA'h i.'^77 Hnndhtiok of Aorivulturul Chartn,-on. olt.. jt. 21 and USDA's .X CcntUf'}/ 
. fj/>lt/nt;*i/fH)x', op. ct, 11. 41. ^ • ' / 

TABLE 5.— U.S. TOTAL FARMS. LAND Ifi FARMS AND AVERAGE SIZE; 1900-77 
f 1900 ' 1920 ' 1940 19CG -..1970 ^"^T?^ 

NumfceroffaraisCthousands)'... ........ 5.737 Gj^L^, G,350 , 3,956* 2.95* • 2, 75Z, 

. Land in farms (acres in millions)^ 839 1.061 1,178 1,103 1,083 

. AveragQ farm size (acres). 146. Ur ^ -167 258 373 - 391 

' Based on preliminary estimates. ■' ( ■ 

i Tlie higfi point for number of farms was rn 1935 when 6.814,000 farms were estimated to exist. 

3 The high point.in total acreage was in 1954 with an estimated 1,205,355,000 acres wasfeported. ' 

^^Tho.so data are ba*<o(l npon tlic* tlRiiroH prosciited In Tal)los 1 and 4»liore nhtl ^vct'e 
cnlcMilaltod simply l>y snbtracthig tlio farm and farm family population fn>m' the tl>tnl tuMl 
. pOpnIaiU>a. ^ , ^ ' . , 

1^ "Dilta on the concentration of farm operating. units are nmrp atiundant thitJi dUta on 
ownersiilp. . . . In 1035.' nearly 50% of farmers operated farms tliat wore under 70 UcfOs ' 
In Bl/.e, accountlnj; for about n% of total farm land. Itut 30% of the land was held only * 
88.000 farmerH who operated fnrniH of more than 1.000 acres. By lOOO, the f 

number of flirmers had dcoUnod 4.1 million and average farm size liad. Increased Jrom mTi 
acres to .380 acre.s^ In that year, some 151.000 farmers (5.5% of all operators) operated 
more than 1.000 acres and accounted for over half (54.4%) of all land In farinn,'* from 
Our Land and Water RcaoUrceii: CttrrGtit and Prospective Supplies and Uses. ^Ila^JOliancous 
Pnblleatlon No. 1290; EUS, USDA. ]M 1^1074. p. 

These generalizations are based ujion tiio data depleted In Table 0 : 

TABLE 6.— OFF.FARM. EMPLOYMENT, SELECTED VEARS 1929 TO 1969 ' ' 

jln thousand^ 

1929 ' 1939 1949' 1959' 1969 

rfum-. Num- Num- Nurt- N^m' /"^^ 

. .. ber J ber' ' ber ber bef . 

, •? ^ i . > ■ ■ (thou- Per- (thou- . Per- (thou- Per- (thOu' Per' ' 

^ . i J?:. sand), cent sand) sent sand) cent sand) cent s^nd) cent 

Numb9r of farms. 6.295 ........ 6,102 5.388 3.710^ 2,730 

Farm operatorsworkinitoff farm. 1,903 30.3 1, 749 ........ 2^093 38. 9 ' 1, 664 44. 9 i,4lZ 54.2 

Farm operators working over 100 . 723 11. 5 ,945 15.5 1.257 23.3 1, 108 29. 9- 1, 09l • 39.9 "■ 
days off. \ ^ 

'•■ Source: Appropriate years of the U.S. Census of Aericuiture. Table is abstracted'from the workini^ dr^ft mater' 
iais of Or. Ada Cavazzani, Department of Rural Sociology. Cornell University, Ithaca. N.Y. 
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im MO r,^ .Yston.. These <)ata transh.to ,t.. just „„o r«sF=i."l. SMY ^m- oVory 
.101 000 rural A.„Grica„.s dovotcl to rural c.iniMuiiity und lifc , lUiMtv is^i gs ,0,^^^ 

fSB' .^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.1^ r" I'eliiud tiiat of lu-l.aii adults."- Ai,,! v. oil ? ir.mLh n 

te^il^' 'n'' ftutit<ti<.il profiles. I„ .hmt .h,/l ii' r!iU 

. Mm s--,io<.„,neiiti,.K L;»ustittio„t,.,,u..ea. est„l,Iislii„f; „„iu,v prior tv P ,vi i, ^ t, ch- 

^f''' '""^ -'-program i,;,i.ic'.mn; 1'.:;/ H , 

i>(-tivity ^ ' ""l'ii'-t-~\vere, at best, cou,I,ictc,l as a ii.ar^'i.uil, low priority 

liV 1- '" ''""">> ,11""' l'>"i''l t.. ox-isfwlion cvmtrnstiiij; rural uud 

1- ■ . V-Mn''' ''"'^ «('i-v(' its siippAiiv,,. lolo iit the poonlG's 

-.^•^o^^^^^ ' ;'',""T' f" J','-»vi<Io t!.,vaKot,.;y. will, ',i^i„.ai.i „i. to .uie'.natdv 

'.1 ve nt^ .K's;^'., of ,pn«.an. rc.s„„„,s,. „n(i i„ (He oomluc of 

?i„ iV , ; V' '''y'''^' t'> corporuln centered- a^'H- business— i„ niKrof 

, . ''' (>!" ""^>'<ii' pi-i«'vnies, ,As serioiiHly.Hic researcli erfoi-t 

mIa:^.^''' and' e^pamiu,,! 



one woiiil hope Unf ,afrri,.ultiiia I policy in the l!)2()'s did ii„t'iiiteiid to Im 
/ rs'n"'f i',^--^'"-'-"^"' t"" '■•"•'•''^"t low standard of I'^XfTi^^oXe: 
^vr^ fnll<.«-ed „ i(.'t=c,rel. aKei.<Ia designed for thor^iisu i.roiram ae' 

!i ' 1 ;„ "h n' ";""/;•-('"> '">^">'-"i>l to Ihe Departmen rcsoaitl .act" v 
t'l's) (liiiiiiatieally calli^^l al.tontioii t„ a rural eri>;l>; • 

One recent -evenf f iirthor . iih.strat.-s tlie lack of re.sraivli iiiipnelinK far. 

,« «1,.Um ..r.,->;am aec..,„it,.l'.ri(y a,ul :Mlvoca<-v. This •••event- d""' b-et af. 

i.'f ^vsten. at r-S!)A in recear yar, albeit oie of 

(\o^^^uvU^o^f.v V„st /-<e/"-0-lt!ie:>.tbaii an anl icipat„ry ) eiipacit^ Surprise \vas 
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exi)re.sso(144i: USAA <loiii()Krtti)hors wlien a reverjwiKof the century loug trend ' 
of ruriir tfvVbun mi^'ratlon was disc^overeil. iTilletl l).v s^oine as a 'Rnrul . 
Uonaissance^'/Kthis phenomena" was totally iinanticii)atO(i: Now, it is generally f 
assnnied tha^ all hicrease in rural population la-oinotQS a host ol' "positive* 
ramifications foi* Amerioim Sweiety : it wilj reiluee pressure on the urban c(»\\ 
lead to het'torj^lanred national f,'rowth*\ create a skill and talent imol ue<'Os- 
sary for sustainfMU rural".deveh)iMnont. and S4) on. Ilowtivei-. the "Kural Kenai's- 
sauVo** is iu)t attrihiifahlo to any identilinhle pro;!:ram nr policy directive from 
•TJ;U)A (or fr»an any ot!ic»r federal aire)ft*y for that iha(ter)<^e^'reUahly. no 
propfisc;! plans now exist to prtnmfte and sustain this jjp)wth plienomena. Nor 
has anv (M);dinj:encv. proposal dealt with'the incr<?ased impact upon the public 
service sector likelv to be> generated by jiu' 'increase in rural population. Thi^ 
general point here is clear:, research at USDA has shed little light upon our 
ability to positively impact jthe entire rural sector of this society with general . 

• policy or resulting spe<alic program support. . 

I OhHtacICH i^i EHtahUshingJ Kxtcnding Qjul/or Amending Rcsdarch Prioriticft 
1 Under the new administratioH» the PresidenfR rural ro^ts and Secretary 
'Bergland's farm. bacUground led many rural mhwates to hope that concerns 
for the life auality of all rural Americans wouTd make their, way into the 
USDA agenda. However, current reorganization emphasizing tural needs and 
development' priorities can only succeed .if the entire rural constituency \s 
Identlfled and then Integrated Into the ongoing research agenda. 

Rural development research must represent an ongoing, nonnal activity. At 
present, the Rural Development Service at ijSDA has no Research function 
or budget of Its own.'"" Lllte the Rural Development Service, -tradltlyBal. Exten- 
sion Service actlvitle<i have not included autbnomous reSeaij-ch Operations. 
AlthDugli. stnu^tural changes promote<l by reorganization are y^t to be felt.; 
The 'melding of the Rural Development Service with the. Farmers' Home 'Ad- 
ministration and the realignment of traditional research agencies both sug- 
gest a blurring of the potential In-house adv()ca(5y role for niral development 
and! C()Vre.si)ondingly. the research activities whlcli accompany such, program 

*^'"vs"liuUcated above, research priority ' setting at 'USD A is a m6st complex 
■process. Whatever the actual intentions of Departmental leaders, the pre- 
vailing research structure is dominated by many participants who lie beyond 
the direct control of the Department. Liaison activities^ through the land 
grant colleges and Vxperiment stations create a liewildering array nf research 
fumling arrangements. (Within the land grant college connguratlon alone, 
dominance .l)V tliosi- institutions enjoying nn "economy of scale" Jn their 
research operation hns led to charges of botlnv segmentation and overspeciall- 
zallon in manv-traditioiial areas of agricultural food and fiber research.) State 
and private agri-business funding sources determine . allocation of much re- 
search ener'v'' As critieallv, select advisory committees serve to establish • 
research priorities, and are compo.sed largely of representatives of the land 
grants, agri-business and agri-industry.=^ If research .priorities are to be • 
tended 'or mf)destlv real igae<l. both the advisory committee svstem . and the 
nature of liais^^u with the- land grants must be thoroughly .evahiated.. 

nt1ho Vr?m/2 //r^r,?/^^^ the Commitfce o»r...i r;>rn;>»: : Aprlcnlttir« :m<I Uo- . 

• '""/fo^ nViTlVuin. nf tl,. n.lvlsnry ronunlttne system s.. Uanl rm.atoe^ m-rj Timej. 
l,v Tim IIlcli mwr, nr. 09-7-1. A ninr^ recent nvorvMrw is pr^sMitPtl /■^""f.' 

IVvncUn^^^^^ tholr rnmnhsltlon o.mphnsl/.ing riinil noods will (In 

nt«c to iTiirnct. the . priority sotting nicchmilsiUH. ; -i " . 
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•■prStios'ls'tL'j^^^^^^ ot nc^vn,r dillere.lt research' 

■ : M iwiiv^l,! ,'«'l>'>llt'f"l iiiilty and .sustained alteiitloii characteriyliiir 

nrarsiy/tc's^.I.f C''"eros«i„.r.;i re„rese,.tative« ' li.ehd « Th^'e fiom 

rmH/niV ■ ^^^^ i;ei)resonfativo.s oC diverse rural interests fiiul it 

of f w. fi./^^^ MU«l»^f ,li)M, ►Semite Approp^-iatitiii Uearingy, ju.st one cronn 

" naj^fr r •:f- ftn-al'Lnn,e'-"'"'^'- ^-^"'""-1 represnU the Tntefes^s' 
Extonsi r^^^^^^^ " I'^ionV sotti.iK .sessions. PateiUially, the 

tiolrt^l,^ ser "^^^^^^^^^ '•'"^•'^^W>.ich,lwitU ela ,om- 

cn?^f flual, ol)staeIe.t6 priority development lies in the epntrast between rp. 

■ ^ :^S^ai^Z^ o!""^^^ "■-•T"ca?litrand the 
.fp^fh ^' , ^ ? ■'^^ of soeial, ecouomie and com'tauuitv dondltionq An 

'io'"™' «>ust be based „p„n the develCK' nei^ 
^ri^nf" ' eone^ning the strnetnre of rural interaction^ UrpS"nV st?u^ 
ture of aKricultnre has promoted a dependency of rural MoplefuMn LtloZl 
and international markets. Carefinl research on the nn/.Tr« national 
rural life will unaoubtedl.^: ilfustrate a sha^, contrast be wecn^hos3^ 
r:r'?' r ? P"'"^! the cxlstlnR rural economy and t?CS dmon! 
strate rolat voly greater autonomy and self..sufflcicucy. One 3 CpectTC 

^ ocUV'To rpH.?r'ltv''Sl^^^^ ar6 highly allenatecl frT thSS 

^•uneL.v. X 01) priority mUst l)e placed upon procrain desicn ivhioli nrnmntftii 

cronounc and .s,.. al stn.ctnres antithetical loVaV pai" ation ^ f "son^^^^^^^ 
ncvcloimu.j, of the rural sector must avoid the form o 1 n, ."n de'-rarttn 
loss of >u, ,v,dn;.l autouon.v .-lud in-idc rci,rcs..nt.,>dJ,v tl.,. progrin .i nf An er caN 
.. •I an wc fan. s,nulnun.>. This type ..r .levdomfT^ntnl fo,- us upo l.„^^^^^^^ 
and social s n.ctn.-e represents a challcnsc t,Vtl.c existi..^ resoarTuc..t wTtv 
oC .uany policynuikcrs, , USDA afflcials a..,l the .-cscavr hers t hc^^.se vc' F^^^^^ 
example, one .ucn.bcr, of the House Appn.p.-ial ions Committee frui rated l y 
he a.nluKuit.c.s of .social, sricucc resca.Tl., exclalmc.l. '7 fhi>.k.wri.a,? better 
^]iow to do ^'"^^ "'"^ °" t'>e tI.i:.«s''.";e 'fc,iow 

Non,l.imrtn,Pntni OrcVnl.,u!o..s^^^ '".^vhlcl. lists nil ■ ■ 

vnntorlf.s. Or).- rlonr imllcnUotl ,.f prl, rH "s l" nrovl, in ^^^^^^^^ ^^^"^l^^ 
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The prevailing nttltiidc HUR^^^Hta.'i^nt ehntiRes in liuninu cdnditions represents^ - 
HomethiiiR only divine inten'ention cnrl provide. Such nn orientation inny^ weir 
pndve to be' the major obstacle to establishing, extending or amefnding agricul- 
tural r^arch priorities. ^ . . , K 

Regardless of actual Departmental intent, the fact remains that USDA has 
been the only major agency of government eharged wi'th n 'serious and o»KOi"K 
responMbllity for the social and eoonoini<05^ell being of almost one-tlilrd of this 
uatloiVs iH>pnlation. In a society which can afCord to send.rnral Americans orbit- 
ing in out^ space, it is not unreasonable 'to itisist upon increased research out- 
lays to dochm en t the* needs of rural Americans.^ Be that as Jt may, existing 
TJSrfA research has l>een far from adequate in .docuratMitUig oxistins need In 
rural areas and. thus/has failed miserably in serving as jTu advocate for rural_ 

:peoples. f^mmges in the economic; sfepVure of rural sooi'ety have been accom- 
panied l)v clfange In the very niit<^^of^. rural life. Again, USDA research has , 
not served to draniatij^e the chaUKin^'h^ature of vurnl society; nor has it provided ^ 

>^lorhuical supi)oi;t to projjraui noeds^'f ^\ rural iKJOple. ^ • , 

Rural development aiuT oxtousioti activity have both been offered as . depart- 
mental ^activity areas whicJwjjJJtt^^ to /rural needs. Both have suffered , 

■ from tniditipnal agency biases m\*frd large scale agriculture, and. as seriously, 
neither is currently desijjned to include setf-contained research operations. Rural 
Development activities have strugRleil in the iast few years to establish a re- 
si)ectable foothold at USDA. Most recently, reotip^niwUioual activity appears 
onlv to serve tofurther Rural Developments lacii of visability. 

Serious iong term, j^ooial science ref^earch has never enjoyed t.he.stabinty en- 

' tertainedXv the diverslHed and entrenched fond, flber and productioip research 
aotivitle/at TlSDA. ilanv existiutd^ffefffcles threaten to deter any realigmucnt 

^ o V expansion of research priorit!e| which include the broad gamut of . rural 

"'^^^tteils " ^'^S^'- 

•rhe following recommendations range from the general to the specifle. Some 
- Tntihiisticallv reflect assumptions Ui:it they uuiy>e inirt^^ately inipleineuted. 
Other vecomniendations are, quite frankly, offered most pessimistici^illy because 
they have been drafted many times before to no avail. 

^. s^ " llEC0MMi:NDATI0NS ' • ^ 

The Rote of PUinning anmPoUcy • • 

3 Immediate action sUuld be undertaken by this aduiinistratioa to promote 
and cooSte national flnniiiUR for rural development. To date, no puDlic s ate- 
Tti Treh a planning policy has been frirthcoming from the Kxmitive^s 
' Reorganization Study of Local and Comnuinity Development Programs or a joint 
study of federal ruml policy, alternatives both (lesigned « I>^/f 
this task. A working statement of national rural development policy is ^^ssent 
ns it will serve to focus the uiyHad of contemporary issues. It is equally essentia 
?o he estam sh nent of research priorities. The dosigii of sitch a ^ta^it mus 
de miresentatiou of the entire gamut of rural intemsts throu^(h^outinized 




urenarcd to reacr io ami cnn'ii"- .« iiwimj if...-.i...w.. v 

S'o Uie Coiifereufc. ns oppose.l to tlio .nirrent fonnat which ,w.ll make th,s 
just one liiorc worUiii!: pniifprejico of mnlU-tniisent discussion ^ 
"k-In-coonlination with fonunUition of rnrni dcvolopnient policy, efforts to 
Ifim^ove the flow of techniciil assistfinco to rurnl people. orCTui!?!it.lons nm Rov 
eSutal units innst he pursnod. This includes incronse,! nlloc-ntion nnd des.Rn 
nssistauce ndivitios :it the K^tonsion .«'\nMco. Olunil Pevel^^^^^^^^ 



• Scn-^ r^DS . m^^^^^ s;..Vi;u iVrand thos.0 cxtornnl to TTSDA Inoh.diu, GSA. 
AC'TION mid HEW. Kuch of those ndivitios involve base lino rnsi^arch ncti^ ity. 
ffnminmontnl '■ompon^ of technical assistance which proviUes the descnption 
Qf local conditimis essential for locnil dods onmnUiuK. > 

3 lu orde/to further ooovdinnt/n of policy intent with posit ve nnpact iipon 
rural .eopl" c"xi.stins structures yUch have potential to prov hie feed mc^ to 
iSTBeuciesniust be auKn.ented and suppleu.cnted. If programs are des.gned 
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witli the primacy of Ippnl ana regional conditions kept fflmly in tiew. thi<? feeil- 
.i2oL H^"°"J^ mandatory, One critical contribijLtion of such feedback is the 
designation oi research priorities. The mechanisms for flehl determination of 

^ research nee(ls. should be strengthened. Existing progr^tms with S Hdn^^^^^ 
include the Community Besource Development activity of the Vtei^^^^ 
created under Title V of the 1072 Rural Development Act ^^^^nsion feerv ice 

• Activitics^t V8DA / , > 

activities^at the people's agency iuust he conducted with greater corro- 
. spondence to the need^ of the entire rijjral sector. One means to this end is the 
S?nn! ^^^'^P'^f^^ integration Of research responsibilities with Departmental mis- 
sions. Such an activity includes the following research scenario • 
. a. Joentiflcation and description of all characteristics of rural society 

Jaentiflcation oT top priority areas as dictated hy human need. 
fhP ripc[lmT^tf^®''^ f?""^^ of, program supporUVe teclniology (whifh includea 
the design of alternative progfomjiud organizational strategies) 
strat^ies^^ through research on the impact and success of varying program . 

Imn«nf^fv ^fHtf.7^"''"°" program (and accompanying technological support) 
p'^mm^lm"^^^^^^^^^^^ ^""^^ ^-'^^^ a^^er- 

2. A case must, be made for greater appropi-iatiorts for^rural development 
research on the basis of the argument that^research is n'ot only a piSS^ 
Ifcousri^^^^^^^^ correspond; 
•^3. Thorough e^ylm^^^^^ the conditions under^-hioh current 'research pri- ' 
orities are esttiblished must be imdertaken. Such S task force must focus upon 
efforts to make advisory committers more responsive. In addition* A careful re- 
..view of how. research funds are allocated is neede^J. Current evidence suggests 
thijt the size of a land, grant college experiment station in a given region is a 
far more influential factor in research approprinUon that the human needs of 
the rural sector of that region. In addition, 'such a task force .should seek to 
change the general drift of agricultural research toward greater specialization 
and s^mentation* . . , 

4. Some rural development activities are likely to remain a fuhotion of USDA. 
It is mperative that they be given greUter yisability and authority to pursue 
coordination. Section 603(b) of the 1972 Rural DevelopmenVAct gave USDA 
responsibility for promoting what has been only a modest voluntary inter-depart- 
mental coordinaUon of rural d^evelopment activities. It is clear that the Rural 
Development Ser\-ice (RDS) has not enjoyed a well defined role in furtherijig 
such coordination. To strengthen RDS, the following^ recommendations are 
proposed t 

a. Iii order thafc RDS may cjirry out its coordinating role, mechanisms must 
be established through which rural development issues are identified and sys- 
tematically Mrsued in every federal agency, 

1). RDS mlTst be maintained as a separate and visible agency at USDA 
^siA%nP?Tn®^i°"^^ be encouraged to continue. , to publicize, and to eximnd its 
FAPRS (Federal Assistance Program Retrlg^al System), and current activities 
In. training rural leaders. ' ' { " 

d. A strong and permanent research furidtion should be as^gned to the RDS 

e. After creating stich a research division, it should be used within RDS to 
launch the often proposed (but now buried) National Rural Development In- 
formation System (NRDIS) ^hose original mission Was to collect, interpret 
display and diseminate research, progran\ and performance in the field of rural 
development. ^ • ■ 

f . A primary requirement of any operation like the proposed NRDIg is thak 
data be Provided to rural units of government to be utilized in grant application. 
Although,.FAPRS. now sen-es to t«ll local organizations what programs exist no 
single, accessible data source provides information required by grant applica-i 
tions concerning local conditions. This latter point is worthy of repetition'* The 
suppression, under enumeration and Jack of access to data for.niral people serir 
ously retards. niral program implementation as well as prohibiting researchers 
from accurately analyzing tlie characteristics of rural populations. 
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UeKiir(lloKJ^)f ItH aj?onoy or deiinrliuental lociis» a Rural Area data. Imf-'o mjist ' 
bo (levelopotl post hasto. Jt'sliourd li^vo the followlni: foatures : , 

a. It must bo organized to utilize unitH Ol' analysis sensitive enoujj;h rcspoTKl 
to i'wrhX prograni needs, yet large enough to avoid violation oC individual or 
faiullv oonndentiallty (e.g. minor eivil divisions); - • 

l>. ft must ntilizo uultK oC analysis which are meaningful to- 1o(^aV people and - 
wiiich have .lho ('jiparity to r^^iresout fhe inii^iue requirements ot local areas. , 

c. it must l)e I)asod()n,(latii'\vhirh is-ronsoiuibly ui)^ito-date-and thus, must have 
the capacitv to take in reports from the field. ^ ^ . , 

d. It must liave ih(i eapadltj: to Mi\ baok iisoetTl information to rural poopre • 
utilizing units which i^orrespoml to loeal governments and .siniilAr organi- 
zaM^j^." '"^ ' ■ ' ' ' « . . , , \ 
Specific Research Needs , ► ; * ' v ■ 

A host of nival research needs ar.u eurrently. so pressing that Wiey J*iniply ran- 
.not w/siit for an appropriate' iWi'eauerati-e ^lome. These are. listed her^ atJ 

rpeoniniendi/tft)ns. : ' x i « ^ 

^ a A ,\vsleniati(vr(rvU}\v of mctropolitaivand nou-nietropolil»an, rural defluitmns 

should he ijndortakeu. 'CutnMitly live diffe'ront de«nitions. emerge as dominant 



tnlU-U 'to prove program equitv.' Currently, no objeetlve criteria exist n\ the 
designjUi<m i>t . certain eligi1)ility categories. Four areas eome immediately to 

( iyi Xfftu jifnrer ^SVrr/M/ir.< No comprehehsiVe tveatuu»ut of employmelit status 
now oxl^t Htr rural i>cOple. In \vh.i.t the Wionouiists refer to as Uie '•margii.uir' 
NVoVlc'Avorhl in whiclA niany rural Amorican participate, urlian delUution.s of^ 
ennilbvmenf'.siiuplv do not applv. As sevioUsiy, umjor llaws exist in the collection 
'of 'fe4Vrai uuemplovnieiit tiara whidi effectively cxchule counts for .smalltown 
aiul open countrv Ameriwius. Similarly: gross ignorance ch it nicti>Vi;<es our re- 
search grasi>^ rural 6cLn!pal-ional.divi?rsity, migrant, status, aud the working 
coiuUtijons of many rural Aiiiericans.AVhile all of these are interrelated, iio clear^ 
criteria now exist in program design which focus upon any of these character- 
istics of tl^e rural labor force. ' , . t ^ \r.. 

(11) VrOfinim-EUuihimv CriUria.UEiny progams now emphasize assistance to. 
speciUc ''disadvantaged'' fural minority groups. These are proj^ranis which re- 
.spok to particular heeds of relatively isolated rural peoples.. However, the 
eligihllltv status of bther minority groups, ^equally in need of said program 
as.sistaiR*e, has never been systematically addressed.. Thus one find?* school sys- 
tems in Northern New Kugland with bilingual FrenehrCanadian students, who 
are hrtrred from eligibility for programs which simultaneously serve to assist m- 
lingual problem areas in the Southwest. Similarly, one notes the terminatloi .of 
official reeognitioh for many Native Auieric^r groups as well as the denlaPot 
tribal status -for many oUiers. Etpiity of recognition is the big ssue.hejre , tnis 
requires systematic cthuographie research into tj^e speeitle needs of disenfran- 
clil.sed. rural minority groups. . ^ . , ,w ' 

CA) Data vallvvtion depicting midltions of the nation s small farms must ne 
' innintained. Kceeut attempts to rcdeflue the American farm \vould exclude 



some 20% of the farms now include^l iii .Vgrleultnral Cbnsuses. Regardless of 
the issues couceruing- scale of farm operaticm, this redennition represents a 
serious h.ss of data and research eouiinijity for a very signineant dimension of 
rural life. It is reconuiu^uded that the most inclusive dclinition of ^pmall farm 
be maintained in. rescailh clTorts. Moreover, serious issue • has been raised 
with the qualilv of exislfa^Vata on small farms. Both the quantily-aud quality . 
or this data, must he improved tiirough coordination of USDA and lUireau 
of the (a".jsns n»sean !u^rs. ^ • 

SiiifiU Toini :Vcrr/.s-. It is noted that in juost rural areas one of the 
critical units of local dccisioa makifig is the small town. These eOmmunit es 
have iMH'u virtually ignored in tiu> pnl)lished eensiw reports of. (lotailed social 
. aud economic characteristics. Tluis, (his informatu>u is not available to local 
i»)licv malcers. It is reeomniended U»at all - rural researchers operate at an 
iiiteragcncv lever and seel< to thoroughly- explore, mechanisms forJaia-dis.semU 
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nation of vital data conroniin^' rural populations (hat are capable of being 
understood by rural people.^ and capul)le of l)eing analyzed l>y rural re.searcliers 
who nrie without the urban I )a.stHK complex of itomputcr slcill.s and tech- 
nolo^:ies. In this process, we insist that censu.s peopiBpiaintain the intef^rity of 
the rural, coqimunity. This means' the public presen«6on of detailed economic 
and so(?ial population clniracteristics for snmll. rural places, a move away from 
tniditi?)iuil policy whicli lias aKKiTsatcd va.lualilo data to county and state 
tr)tals-, thu.s making irretrievable vital informatinn on rural places. All of 
tiies{' c()ncerns must be articulated before, tiie l[)SO;Census is conducted. 



Statement OF Don F. IIadwiger, DKrAUTMKN'KbF Politicai. Science, 
Iowa State U NX vEUsiTvX 

• TJie history. of the agrienltural research and extension "establishment" re- 
veals a Inns against the poor (or small) farmers, Jin . favor of the larger, 
-innovjilivo" cummerciul fjirmers. This lia.s been a sodere^bias, providing little 
or notfiin.i;. to rural poor people; indeed underyuning t)ieir economic and social 
status. oi.)lig!ng most of Ihein to ungrate off the Wrm. Little credit is due 
to these public institutions of ngricultul'e for the fact, (hat many migrants 
fortuitously discovered a life elsewhere which satisfied them more than the 
one thoy had experienced in rural America. . * 

In our overall agricultural policy, we haw also failed to* provide- enuity and 
stability for farm towns. Many small town businessp«»ople. left^ on theij' own in 
the mid-st of rapid change that was cushioned for conunercial faniiers, lost their 
assets as well as their livelihood. . ? ' ■ ^ 

Severe neglect and discriniinat ion against 'lie I'-ural poor l»y agricultural re- 
search and extension, and n(vglect: of the impact of change upon small town peo- 
ple, are I horonghly (lo(ainiented by presidential conunissions. i)y the U.S. Civil 
Rights Connuissiouv by congressionjil committees, ;ind by scholariV studies. These 
events are among our ma.ior national tragedies, which need remedy io' tlie. 'extent 
tlint remetly is possil>le, not repetiti(m.; * . 

liiit. we should not assume that: this Iiislory ndeiiuately characterizes * (Ire 
present activities or aspirations of agencies of rural development, any more 
than we should aa.siinie that the U.S. Departinent of Agriculture, which was our 
lirst great anti-poverty agency (during the limo'.s and IJMO'h), ]i;\s remained an 
antirpoverty agency. Yet the record of the recent past .should bo a concern of 
this .committee, as it is a coiK'eru of fiirmer grtHjps. weliMire groups, enviroii- 
montalists. and other public interest groups— many of wliich joined in- legisla- 
tive coalitions to support passage of the Rural lievelopmenf; Act of 1072 anil (lie 
Food and Agriculture Act. of 1077. These laws have provisions for helping small 
farmers,^ small towns, and otb&r groups previously neglected. ' 

I suggest that thi.s sul)committee can play a role in represienting this new 
coalition, which is balaiiceil ih representing interests affected by agricultural and 
rural development policy; further, that Jhis subcommittee can .provide the oVerr 
sight function which reassures all groups that policies are. not discriminatory. 
•. Scholars have noted .that the bias in U.S: agricultural production research— 
tavoring larger, capital-intensive agriculture— seems almost inherent in our in- 
stitutions and vajues, though Avith effart this bias ^my be reduced: In. contrast, 
it seems to me that bias in rural development research, and extension activities, 
is less likely to be persistent. Jt is possible.- for example, to dtrect efforts spe- 
cifically to those coninmnities and those groups whidli notably lack income and 
other resources. Such lovi'-income liiral conminnities exist in all regions, and of* 
course there are areas in which virtually all ritpjil' communities fall into, this 
ne(»(l category. Extension and other rural (levtdopment agencies hayo in. practice 
often given first attention to these conuuunities nind ixronps, 

Using the funds and i>eople availalde. and d?*spito ttio reluctance of tlio nation- 
al government to provide Fiiuding for 'riiVal researoli. the Agrictilt^iral i-escaro^i 
and exteUsio*n agencies have tal^en a nuni!)er of initiijives :• 

Tlu^- have in.^ri.tuted tlie^*'es.seutial process" i^^fcrg^Uo in the Xali^liinrRunil 
Cei i f er*s re v i e w of Ti t h^ V a'( ' t i v i t i (js— t h (> p r()cess wJffiT^^ r la i ts people .0 f r n r a'l 
comnuuiiti.e.s to decide what thoy want to do. yV'^-^* * ' 

They have helped to establish regional governniipfibS^^^ bave in turii lieen 
very helpful in reyiiali'zing uon-metropoli,tan areas. '^''^ .. 
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Thoy luivo mnnlfoHtod tho iinpiilHO. .sooner tliiin otlinr (UMrisi()ii-maU(»rs. to 
ostuhlish a data base on which ^rood eoninnmity dooisions can ho niach'. 

Title V of the Uural Developnu^nt Act of 11)7-2 has helpwl to rc()ri(»nt social and 
economic research to the practical needs of rnral connmniitics. Another tyi)C ()f 
11 research initiative helpfnl in moving an institntion towan} scrvin« 




dated hi anthorizinK lejjislatiom , »^ Sx^tr^c 

A ina ior point to dvoep in ifiiiid is that rnnil iM>ople and small coininnnities 
need help—in order to he competitive for imhlic snhsidies and private economic 
rcs(airces, in order to compensate for tlie loss of agricultural jobs, and in order^ 

*^"A"swoii(n)oiiit is that our land «rant collecres research and exteiisiim service, 
and our federal ai^rieiiUaral research a?;encies. have bepin to prove that they 
can be helpful. There may be other private a?id public aRencjes which can also 
provide Rood research awd cdncation, but the bulk of rural research is couceii- 
trated ill agencies under the USDA. 



Statkmk.nt ok I.KK Day. DiuKctou. Noktiikast Ukoionai. Cfnti-k fok 
. UruAi.^ Dkvki.oi'MKNt, ('oknki.l L'xiVKiisiTy. Ithaca. N.V. 

:^Iy name is Lee M. Day. I am Director of the No/tlieast Hegioual Center for 
Rural Development located at Cornell University. - . '<» 

The llenrhiRM Onthuc- distrilmted by your oflice indicated a eoueeru with 
rescnrch priorities in , the Land-Grant System. I will describe some of the 
advis(»ry .systems used in the Northeast region of the United btatcK. 1. will also 
make some observations about these systems. " . , r ^ rr 

While the ultimate respcmsibility for the alloc-atiou of research funds among 
competing: projects and progninis rests with the experiment .station directors in . 
the vaficms states, these' allocation decisions are made with, the hcnellt oi 
■ iuformatiou received from a variety of advisory s.ystcm.s; the research- ex tension 
or (^ollejre of Ajrrit'ulture Advisory Committee, the regional research planning 
svstem Oi part of the national plaiuiing system), the lOxccutive Branch and 
tiie Tougress and the State Rural Develoiauent Advisory . Cimiicil mandated 
bv Title v'of the Riffaf Development Act of 1972 (sometimes supplemented by 
local advisory coiuinittees) and a variety of forpial and informal advisory 
svj^teins. 

AOlilCUr.TURAL AnVIStUtV C{>M M1TTF.E8 

A typical College of Agriculture' Advisory Coimuittee is made up largely of 
successful fann(»rs. leaders of commodity organizations, cooperatives, and gen- 
eral fami organizations. Lessor representiition from such diverse groups as 
rural bankers. Leiigue of Women Voter.s.. local gcivemmeut officials and seed 
and fertilizer dealers uiaV be found. Generally at any particular meeting of the 
advisory committee, the chief college administrator will present a review of 
the total c(dl(»ge program, but ma.ior attention is devoted to only Ji Portion . 
of the coflege program. Taculty or administrators describe in .stmie detaU a 
particular set of activities— successes, failures.. problems and potential, mem- 
bers of the advi.sorv committee then respond with criticisms and .suggestions 
based on their own experiences. The ensuing disiaissiou is generally the most 
fruitfut part of the advisorv activity, nlthough a brief set of formal recom- 
uieudnticms is often .submirted to the college admiuistrntion ht the clo,se of the . 
. meeting, along with snggesticnis as to programs to be reviewed in depth at the 
next meeting. Advice niav be given on such broad issues as how to cope with 
rapidly rising (^osts jwnd relatively stable budgets or relative emphasis on basic 
and applied resenrch . nnd. specific suggestions may be mnde on particular 
research or extension ])rograms. 

NATH^NAI. AND KKtJIONAI. W.AX\lN(r SVSTKMS 

The >^itional and Kesrioual Resear7«h Planning System hns its roots* iu the 
' "Long Range Studv" made in 1^15-00). The. study was mnndated by the Cnii- 
' gress and jointly .spou.sored by ,th(> U.S. Department of Agriculture and .the 
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;;|i}atio<ml Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges. The find- 
ings and recommendations of this study were published by the USDA ln "A 
National Program of Research for Agriculture," October 1000. Out of this 
Long Range Study came a number of changes Including the (1) develonmont 
and adoption by the USDA and the State Agricultural Experiment Stations of 

']a system of research classification; (2) development and Implomentation of 
"the Current Research Information Retrieval System (CRIS) ; and (3) evolu- 
Itlon of the current mechanisms for regional and national planning of agricul- 
-tural research built around, the research classification system. Presumably the 
hearings yesterday provided considerable Information about the research classi- 
fication system and CRIS. 

Time does not permit a full explanation of the National and Regional Re- 
search Planning System. For our purposes here, it may be sufficient to describe 
the systeid^of research program steering committers utilized in the 12 noi'th- 
eastem states. To date research-program steering committees have been formed 
for 10 of the 40 research programs identified at the national leVel ^ These 10 
programs coiftain in excess of 80 percent of the present total research effort in 
the experiment stations in the Northeast. Tlie essence of the system of Research* 
Pro-am Steering Committees is that they are a joint operation of the North- 
east Regional Association of Experiment StatioiWDirectors and the USDA The 
Northeast Directors Associatloft names a co-hdministrative advisor aiid a 
co-chairi»an and the USDA, usually represented by ARS. names a co-admln- 

^ lytratlve advisor and eo^alrman. These 4 people, after consulting with other 
researchers and administrators, Identify the committee membership They 
nominate persons who represent the researehable problem areas within the 
general area of responsibility of the steering committee. The memhership of 
the committees is in most cases predominantly research scientists, although it is 

. conddered appropriate to solicit membership from industry, consumers and 
othe^fcterest groups. . 

In^ltepecific case of RuraT Development, the Steering Committee has not 
yet made its report to the experiment station directors, but I can tell* vou some- 
the committee. It is made up. of 7 social scientists from Oie BSCS 
USDA, 10 social scientists, and one agricultural engineer from the experiment 
stations in the twelve Northeastern states. While the steering committee does 
not include any non-researchers, it drew on priority recommendations of ad 
hoc comm ttees (e.g:.. community services, housing and ecollomit development) 
which included Cooperative Extension Service specialists and field staff and 

' other research users. 

In the Northeast these research program steering committees have developed 
or are developing a set o^ priority recommendations for Uie experhnent station 
directors— to rank research topics, to estimate the manpower needs to study 
each topic, and to take an active part in the implementation of such research 
plans. 

^ME OBSERVATIONS ON COLLEGE ADVISORY COMAIITTEES AND REGIONAL SYSTEMS 

The experiment station director is 'the one ultimately responsible for the 
aUocation of research resources within his station. He cannot and does not 
delegate that responsibility to an advisory committee or a plannlm? or steerinir 
committee. But an agricultural experiment station director is typically trained 
and^^ontside hl^^^ ^^"^'^^^ from a variety of sources, hoth within 

The research planning system, including the storing committees ^described 
above Is a formal advisory system. The research^esitension or coUege advisory 
committees ^in the various states ar^. another type of formal advisory system 
It IS my observation ^ that the college advisory committees are largely dom^- 
iMted by agricultural production ami marketing concerns. Clearlv the hulk 
^9 Nnr??L''^'''°. '.""^^^^M? ^? "^'^"^^ program steering committees in tlie 

^i^t^^V will not be directly concerned with rural development. One 

might well ask, is the long standing tradition of agricultural production and 

^nl?^^^ T^^^^\^^^ Proprnms include Dniry. Amenity Hortleulture. Fornce Fruit Verre- 
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i.mik.-tin- r.-soar.h no <lH-i. roctcl aiul the fonnnl iiud infornin advisory 
s ston "s"o^ rnv.-r of agricultural cncorus. Uiat.rosearch.aml extonsu.u 

noflV tTes i. n^^^^ ...it.staud a chance In ,^;V"*-<?'-'"'J 

ton Vcroarlv such a miestlon conl.l have been in the nnn.ls of Congress wheir 
r in.r ovel Ser50^^ the Uurul Development Act of 1972. That sect.on anumg 
otl er tl iiiBs a.an.lute.l for each state n State Knral Develoi.ment A<lv;soi.\ 
Co nLiI to I il" nn.rescntativos of farmers, business, labor banlang, local 
Sr. ncnt 1 i-«.nnt.v i.lannin^an.l .leveloi.mcnt districts pubUe and i-nvale 
e llcKeirn"^ Federal and State agencies involved in rura i evelopnie it • 
'Phe da i sniinlied bv the Sdenee and Kduoation Adnnuistrat.on (""it 1"^" 
tio fom.c>rir i nown us CSRS) n.uy not be as l^*: 

Novprtheless these data do not Hni.port the eontentlon ttiat Rural De elop-, 
me^t resefreti i^s d^^ the Land-Grant system. In 1070 the^ experiineu 

s aUo.L in the 12 N^. rtl.eay;tern states had slightly more than 50 SI of Rural 
Beie nmeDt research effort supported by about $511,000 of Federal funds 
■ndmin sS by CSKS and $1,283,000 of State funds. In 1976 there were more 
n M t^Y of ru^^^^^^ research effort supported -by approximately 

$1407?M)0 of ^M l-y SEA-CR.and nearly $3,090,000 ot ' 

l^'^U' M LTti^^r^^^^<^ of 33 SY of effort In rural dcvclopn.ent researclvn. 
fhP Northeast In the 1970-70 Dcridd cannot be considered trivial This is cs- 
foially tn"e i one considlrs that practically all of the total increase n 
SY effort in that period by the experiment stations has been concentrated In 

*'"-e"'t";u?t'rnl;;';T;el"opment research in perspective one mx.st consider the 
tot\f amount of research effort. In 1070 the 83 SY of ruml development^rc- 
I loi, r,;,rroUntMl nbout 8.8 percent of the total research effort m the total 
nnr .ifeffZ emuincted 1 v the Agricultural Research Sen-ice, the Forestry 
S the S n^ S^^ Kxpcrin,cnt Stations, and the' 1890 •Instit..tio^ 

?n the Northeast With the caveat that much depends on tlic dcHmtion of rnial 
n ^ opment^^^^^^ is Included and what is exclndcd from rural developn,^.. 
r . Th-^^^ a pears to me to he rens.mably a.^enrate to chnractenze rural 
, , ,,„.„t as M siaall but growing research activity in the. Northeast region. 
r;::ar ose eonoern^^^^ •'<>'" ^^'^^'^ ""'f^*^ 

T nd rrau svs^em^ trroands to he disappoints with the absolute n.ag- 

nit.,d.M?f 4ral .^^^^^^ •oscarch but arc at least s.nncwhat cncoarfjged by 

the rate of growth. - ' 

TlIRKXhTr ilVKim.VNI H ANI.Tni:( ONC;!U.:«S,\S^Un-ISOU.S"T0TnK. 
' UKSK.MtClI AND IIXTKNSION HYSTKM - 

♦"Synr';A^^Spm"cntZ\ri^^^ of ways not 

H,e east of whicr v^^ toJneludc in the same Act both .titles for action pro- 
the lia.st \y""' " f„ assist business, and local comnmnities and 

' 'ernnd eXcatS " university based process 

■ u^mM^^Z Zal eomunudties could Imve available to them a 
^!\de range of resources to help them nml^c decisions about problems and op- 

''''^::^';^Ju^l^n^^'^r.r.. and research-extension programs In the 
sau e A ct reS en?s a dear recognition by the C.mgrcss that throwing^ money 
? A r rpi rL lUL ^ Development strategy. Important as they 

at " to lie repaid. Neither the available loan 

V'-Xr he . Mil V t^ repav are 1 ke V to ho snfficient to cover all the. ncjeds 
of rural CO nn^^^ t L h. rural' connnnnlties face some hard el.o c_es 

W.Sr is more to them, a .sewer system, a water .system, a medical 

^. ter orTl^^^^^^ l>ousing project? How mnch "l IVl-f 

i f.. nn«<-v iTnw liiriro do those svstcins iipcd to no? Is the com- 

IZitv' n v'^Sw or lcri;.e? 'n.e infonnati.aml needs of rural —^^^^^ 
t"cs arc indeed hn-gc. ^vell as sitJ-speclf.c, and a high value is attached to 
timely, .infornmtion. - 
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As you know. Title V of the Rural DeveloDiuent Act of 1072 authoiized a 
t|jree.year pilot pi-ogrnni. with a clear Indication In the legislative history tliat 
i^,hit^°^J f ^^"'"'l'®''' '^^^ National Rural Center completed and 

published that evaluation in. the Fall of 1977. The National Ruml Ceuter also 
S'ifi^i''L'l"iP°i,»'',^^*^'""'* Essential Process: For a Successful 

I'^i"'"*^. (Cornman and Madden, December 1077). This doIIcv statu- 
^„^Lh n"'%^Mi«'"j^ authors refer to as au es«entia.l process, summarizes^ their 
evaluation of WUe V as a process and make* 33 re<;oiumendatlons. 
>nr l^Vio,'Jf"^-.°/ V was generally favorable.. Yet the e.xecutlve budget 
lt„l«„^«^^^® contained nothlng. for Title V. In all fairness the report on the 
«rS;p=5?n Pf'^o"'"'' appared too late to become a part of the decision-making 
5 '1' «ecutlve budget. But the administration has not shown an? 

enmuslasm for reconsidering its decision with respect to Title V 

APparenUy tie Administration, has little Understanding of, or appreciation 
M^^H^Sff^rx?'.."*", le^lSion-makin^ procesl Perhaps 'cornm^ 
?.nnn^'^^f?^,°L''l?rru''**'""'^^"''"l ^^^^"^ summarized It best in their opera- 
tional gnidellnes 'The essential process In rural development should • 

• r„!f^ meaningful Involvement of local people and their renre- ' 

m,^lnH'ifJr'*°? establishing community priorlUes. policies to be pur- " 
suea and specific projects to be Implemented • ' 

"Help rural people obtaln.needed information in a timely manner, and then 
provide organizational structures to faciUtate the making of rational choices 
and. trade-offs among competing goala ■ i-uoices 

"Encourage development of linkages between rural communities and the 
varlous public and private agencies to make the best use of government nro! 
grama and ptjuer funding opportunities. or go\ernment pro- 

"Bemaln ffrofessionally objective and non-biased, in that it sliould iiot be- 
fro^^^'.^^^rTi* Tf«'«l interest or faction or any ^hnft major- 

ity ot mlnority^It should be available to all rural citizens, but with emphUsis 
on serving those^ communities deprived of essential servi,ees and facilities, area! 
tion, ete"^ " ^ threatened with severe environmental degrada- 

Kxpanded funding of Title V by the Congress will send a signal to research 
and extension, and to local people as well, that the Federal governiueiit is really 
serious about improving the situation lu rural comniuuitifs 



Statement of Thomas-'av. Do we, Dean, College of Agriculture 
University OF Veumokt/Burli.\gton, Vt. 

ftURAl. DEVELOPMENT ISSUES AND OPPORTUNITIES, VERMONT— A CASE STUDY 

Ijvelcome the opportunity ■ to appear before this cbminittee and bring to 
Vermont ^^''^''^ In rm-al development as I see them ' Id 

Mn'^&i^^h^^^ "^""i'f^^ ^""^y ^^"^ ^'^^^^ ^"^^ U.S. (Wyoming) is 

^^^lu®^ ^® ?ureau of the Censas as having"iio metropolitan areas." ' , 
,A^i^u ^^an attempting to develop an aai-lnclusive list of issues, I^vould like 
to highlight a few where I see major opportunities for improvements in rural 



INCOME 



Sttuation.^lricomeAu Vermont is low. Only 12 states in the nation had aver- 
age income per capita in 1975 which was lower. Within the state the greatest 
poyer y is in rural areas. Most of out existing social problems can't be solved 
until Income levels rise: 

OpPoH«n%.---Most rural Vermoriters want to stay in their '^home town'' and 
will stay if jobs become available. This calls for a well designed plan to improve 
tHe economic climate and create a sound- rural business environment ' 

nplc of the land ffrant imlvcraity. —The Extension Service plans to conduct 
training programs for'rural resldouts to lupgrade competency levels and Inisi-' 
ness Skills in preimration for either opening a small business or working for 
someone else. On campus, our Agricultural and Kesourcc I^cOnomics Deuart- 
toeut has outlined an undergraduate program designed to prepare the student 
for tt leadership role in our small rural communities 
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NffHnYion.—Uural Vermont oxiMjrloiiml a .si^:nilli.'ant iucreaso In iHunilatioii be- 
tween 11)70 and 1075. One out of four of on r rural eounnnnitieH had poiuilatiou 
t^'rowth execedins '20 i>ercent iu that^tT-year periotl. Another 33 i)erc-eut exiH'n- 
enml a.j:itf)Wth rate ranpuk' from 10 to 1!) iH^rceut. . . p 

()jipf)rtu9\itu.'--Ji\'\ni]ivi\niH reprt-.^ent new hlofxl iu eonnunnity life. Most or 
the.s*^.i>Oi)plo are coucernc<l uiti/xMiH'and anxious Xo play au active role in <.M)ni- 
niunity affairs. HAwever, wise planuluf? on the inirt of town otllcci-s.is heeessary 
to accommodate this new growth,. * " , tt « -f « 

RfHv of the Uuiil {/runt tui iccrsUy. —Uc^oarch is underway at the University lo 
-nicasnre. mijrnitiou into rpral comijninltitNS and Identify problems associated 
with this growth. The Extension Service with its CUD stair Is workiu^ with 
connnunity leaders to develop viable plans to assure orderly .^'rowth. ^ 

COSTS OF LOC.VL OOVKUNMKNT OPERATIONS ""^"^X 

\si7M(Z/ioH.^('osts of local govcnnneat operatlon.s have risen dramaticiilly il^ 
recent years. Snmll, towns netnl nsslstanct* In fiscal maua^^enieut and a re-evahia- 
tion of the comnnmity services delivery system. / „ 

Opj)nrtvnitp.—W\\\\c most small eoununnities are **self-contaiae<t nnlt.s. an 
np)>ortnnity exists to reduc6 Koveramental cost« by snch uieau.s as pooling 
resources auH jointly purchasluj? equipment or shaHn;? poi-sonnel. V 

Uolc of the html dnint j/Mircr.W///,— A Northeastern Static re^;ioual research 
project has just beeti completed looking: into community servi<HJs delivery sys- 
tems In Keueral. This research will provide , the Kxteusloa Service ^wlth the 
tools ueiMled t4^ address and evaluate existing: service .system.*^ and their cost. 
■ The Kxtensiou Service and Its county leved or;;uui'/ntious are iu au Ideal i>osi- 
tkm to explore umt\ml undertaking's between communities as a way of reduciuj: 
governmental cost.s and providing higher (inality^ counuuulty services. 

PUOFKSSIONAL SKKVICES ^ 

Xifj/a/Zon.— Professloniil sei't^cos, esi>ecially inedlcuU are concentrated in the 
nmi-e urban areas creating a .serioift void in riirbl areas. , 

b/)/)or/i/ni7i/.— The development of regional ' medical- centers in rural areas 
needs to be iuvestlgate<l In terms of costs artrt -incentives nee<le<l to attract staffs 

IZnlc of the land'orhnt H;iircr«iO/.— The University of Vermont has a Hue . 
medical college which Is greatly ooucernetl with, this pi-oldeitt;,A joint research. 
proj6ct betwc*?n the agriciAtural college and the metlical college might be umst 
Cniitful at this time. ; 

V INTKKEST IX SMMX FARMS ' 

i7i7»nfio;L— After World War IT, there wa.s a significant decline in the unnd)er. 
of small fams in ^•ermont. However, iu more recent yiiars there has been a 
growing Interest in a .sunill farm oi>eratimi to .supplement uiconle from other 

^^Om?oW«/a7//.— As nil ec(»nounc entity the snmll farm shows up rather ix)orly 
m tenius of prolltability. However, as \i source of HuppUmcntanf mcome or a 
source of food for home consumption such opei-ations umkes a great deal ot 



sense. 



7.^0/0 of the hind nrant i/»/rcr.vf///.— The. Agricultural Kxperiment Statimr at 
the Universitv of Vermont is developing a research proje<'t to explore the posf^u 
bUlties associated \yith small scale agrienltnre. In this investigation, nmuuoue- 
tarv l)enont.s .wiU enter Into the evaluation, ,„i 
Most individuals considering a suuxll fann enterprise have had 1 tie agricul- 
tural training. Our county agricultural agents and state specialists have de- 
veloped useful educational programs to w.ork with this group, A continuation of 
this program.is ant*icipafeil. 



FOOD FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 



Si/«fir/o/i — Both rural and urban residents in Vermont have turned to the 
home vegetable garden as a means of counteracting : i-nflation and rising food 
costs Much of the food which Is produced Is processed for later eousmnptiou. 
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Opportunity.— "Many rural residents don't own land suitable for gardening. 
Community gardens which have been so successful in urban and suburban areas 
caabe important in rural areas and serve to raise the overall nutritional level 
of rural residents. 

Role of the land grant university. -bounty agricultural agents and state 
specialists are currently providing educational assistance in gardening. Home 
economists are engaged in educational programs related to food preservation. 

< ^ WOOD AS A SOURCE OF ENEBOY 

8Hudtion.—^th rural and iirban homes in Vermont are increasingly using 
wood as a source of heat. Also, wood Is being considered as oue source of fuel 
for the generation of electricity in the statie*8 largest city (Burlington) . 

Opportunity. ^JCbout 75 percent of the land area in Vermont is 'wooded: Such 
a vast renewable resource may play an important role in meeting a portion'of 
our energy requirements in tlie not too distant future. 

Role of thedand grant university,— -nesearch is needed at the present time to 
weigh all costs and benefits associated with wood as a source of energy. Re- 
search "on paper" must precede large scale transformation* away from existing 
energy sources. ^ 

FA^M AND FOREST PROPERTY TAX STABILIZATION 

Situation.— In April 1978, Vermont Governoi* Richard Shelling signed into law 
a bill which empowers rural communities to enter into tax stabilization agree- . 
ments with farmers and owners of forest land. 

Opportunity,— It properly used, this legislation will enable fanners andPforest 
landowners to continue operations without fear of "being taxed out of business." 
This will not only benefit Individual landowners but will serve to Iceep Vermont 
a truly attractive state. - , 

Role of. the land grant univcrsity.-^oimmunity officials need assistance in 
drawing* up realistic, contracts with Indlvlduai property owners. Extension CRD 
staff Is well equipped, to- provide such' assistance. 

BURAL HOUSING • 

Si(ua«on.— Rural housing Is a critical problem throughout Vermont. The 1970 
Censps of Housing- describes well the magnitude of the issue. Planning and 
zoning ordinances adopted In many Vermont communities call for large lots (10 
acres in many cases). AVhjle such an ordinance slows down development, It in- 
creases the community sen*lce delivery cost and diseoumges new construction. 

Opporfuni^i/.— Communities must look to alternate forms of housing and con- 
slder Innovative energy-efficient housing to meet the needs of, rural residents. 

720^6 of the land grant university.— Uesenrch Is vitally needed at this time to 
evaluate the costs. and benefits of large lot zoning. The results of sucfi research 
need to be disseminated Immediately to rural area planners. Time is of the 
essence In this case. ; 

CONCLUSION 

In this short -presentation 1 have attempted iio bring to your attention some 
of the more critical Issues that I see In rural Vermont. Also, I have tried to 
indicate what I feel is the appropriate role of the Land Grant University in 
gysolvlng these Issues. 

•\ I would like to see a greatly expanded role of the University In this area. We 
h^ed to do more to equip our students to become better leaders In these rural 
areas ; we need to do more research so tl?at oiir irecommendations are more 
meilnlngful ; we 'need to expand our "Extension educational program In rural 
areas. With the increased emphasis on resolving urban problems In this country, 
I hope we don't forget the plight of our rural sector. 

As I mentioned earlier, Vermont Is one of the most rural states In the U;S. 
We ha\^ problems and are looking for solutions. Vermont Is a small state and 
could well serve as a "toting ground" for new approaches to rural development. 
We woul^ welcome such a program. 
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Statement of Lee Kolmeb, Dean, Coixeoe of AobiculAtre, 
^ Iowa State Univebbity, Ames, Iowa % 

Senator Leahy, I am Lee Kolmer, Dean, College pf AgriculturA Iowa State 
University. I am pleased to have the opportunity to share some tlpughts with 
you about rural development research and extension in the Land-^ant Univer- 
dtiee. ^ ^ 

First, let me say that defining rural development research j|f>m a scientifi^,-^ 
point of view Is very diflftcult to do. Rural devleopment is more a political thaiT^ 
a ecientiflc term. Bach person's definition- is an exercise which has much in 
common with an umpire's explanation of calling balls iand strikes: *'it ain't , 
nothing until I calls it,*' For the most part rural development research and 
extension isv^aimed at providing the best possible information to nonmetropoli- 
tan citizens and policy makers involved in decisions concerning jobs and in- 
comes (economic development), community facilities and services, housing, en- 
vironmental quality and the leadership and organizational processes required 
to obtain improvements in these areas. Most, but not all, of the decisions to be 
made require group decision and action. Most, but not all, of the decisions in- 
volve a combination of local, state^ and/or national level decision makers and 
funds. Most, but not all, of the decisions require information and/Or data 
analysis. . '. ■ ' \- ■ ■ 

The major problem In this. area, of research and extension is that more needs 
to be done in order to meet the' Information needs of citizens and. policy makers 
. and planners at aU levels. This Is particularly true In view of the Increased 
loan and grant funds being made available to rural areas. The shortfall In the 
amount of research and extension now belng^one Is the product, of sevetal 
factors. Noteworthy are the following : ^ 
1 Strong and understandable competition . of available research dollars to 
support priority work In agriculture. Studies ^^ recent years hav^. repeatedly _ 
hlghJUghted the need for new knowledge In production agriculture to assure, 
long-term food production capacity In the U.S. and the world. 

2. No "real" gtowth In USDA support for research within the Land-Grant 
Universities for several years. In addition, there has been a serious erosion 
of "real" \iollars In the Title V program under the Rural Development Act 
of 1972 The research portion of Title V has received 1.5 million dollars per 
year since FY 74. These two factors, coupled with the earmarking of research 
dollars for mission oriented research within the rfegular Hatch funding, has 
left very little opportunity for Land-Grant Universities to increase rural d^ 
velopment research. . . ^ . x i: ^ 

3 The continuing gap between the administration's rhetoric about/rural 
I development and the level of budget askings for providing a sound Informa- 
• tion base for rural development decisions and Investments sends a very strong, 
message to the land-grant university community. That message is that jural • 
development is really not very Important.. Nonetheless, states have continued 

^^One^exp^^^^^^ the low priority for this area within the federal admin- * 

Istration may be the lack of a strong and organized constituency pi-essing tJbe 
case for added resources. The H'bsence of such a support base may be a re- 
' flection that the need Is neither resMirch nor extension In the traditional sense 
of those areas. It Is a mix Involving the full continuum from knowledge dis- 
covery to information -transfer. At least four types of research and extension 

are needed * ' * ■ # 

/ Conceptml researcA.— This Is research needed to. discover the ™ture of 
community structure and functions. Such research ^0"ld^clarify Ihejnter- 
relationships and th« processes necessary to assist communities, in the pursuit 

• ""^Tfri^^mon acrtmuJafion.-This "re^arch" draws topether information 
relevant to communify development in both macro and micro sitnations. The 

. effort is also made„.tb synthesize the relaHonships into a body of knowledge 
which can be applied elsewhere. »u i. 4.u« 

3 ProWem <d^H/Ica*io».-The work in this area probes through the wm^ 
toms to identify the causes of problems. Such "research" may x^luire the use 
of objecUve as well as sub.iective data, but in either case it is hard-headed, 
rigorous analysis that .is, needed; 



4. Problem BOlvinff.-^The task here is to bring Information to bear on a spe- 
cific proWeiii which exists in tb specific time 'and place. The task is usftally 
applied and tmlqne enough that findings from other studied cannot be applied 
'veithotit change or checking. 

• The last three types ;Of *^esen»rch" have several characteristics which make 
a difrerence.in thfe organization of and resources required to do rural develop- 
ment research and extension. Among the more important differentiating char- 
acteristics are the following r 

1. VvMuch of the needed information is location-speqiflc. Feasibility and 
needs assessment studies must be conducted at each location. This character- 
istic generates an enonrious demand for applied^tudies, which are repetitive 
from the viewpoint of faculty. These are the social science counterparts to out- 
lylni^farms and test plots. 

2. The time frame for the required information is usually quite short 

8. The research to lie done needs to be designed and conducted in a process 
of interaction between local people, researchers, extwision staff and program 
administrators. This, orientation to problems at the community or multi- 
community level oftea requires involvement of several disciplines and may 
result in severer short term projects rather than a long-term research pro- 
gram, as would be the norm in (say) plant breeding res^rch. This approach 
is a necessary .component to the Essential Process of rural development out- 
lined by'the NationalRurrfi Center. 

Iq sum, the conduct of a successful' rural development research and exten- 
sion l)rogrem is an enterprise whldl requires some modification of the tradi- 
tional research and extension process. It is a knowledge development procesb. 
It is an information packaging ind interpretation process. It is a repetitive 
.process. It is a joint effort of the specialist and the decision maker. It is 
problQ^ oriented and an endeavor which i^ compleipentary to basic research, 
but vraich cannot be substituted for by other approaches. 

- The Title V program evaluation prepared by the National Rural Center 
identified many instances of effective rural development research and extension. 
In our own state (Iowa), one-research and extension effort focused on citizen's 
definitions of Vthe good community*' in 27 communities in a^ix county area. 
This project provided the jnfbrma'pOn base for many community decisions 
and actions (e.g., the formation and funding of a private non-profit health 
nianpower recruitment organization, a transportation planning grant, and 
changes in the retail sector of several communities) ^ as well as area wide 
activities during the 1^ three years. The project was an integrated effort , 
whidh involved researchers, extension staff and lotral citizens from the begin- 
ning. The problem is' that the same reseaix;h and extension effort needs to be 
done throughout the state-— not in just six percent of ^he state. A central 
finding of the national Title V Evaluation Study was the conclusion thaf only 
a fraction of the need and opportunity had been addressed. ' 

The sul>stantive . research and extensioji needs in rural development rim the 
full gamut from the basic to the applied. Adipng the important areas which 
have l>een identified /by several regional and state committees of research and 
extension workers are the following : 

1. ^Research and extension programs related to -needs assessment, financing, 
delivery and organization^ of community facilities and services. This includes 
public and privately provided iservices such as health, social, sewer and water, 
housing, solid waste disposal, streets, transportation, police and fire protection, 
lil>raries, recreation and the like. This is a massive area of need. The list of 
specifics could provide a full agenda of work for years In any state. 

2. Research is needed oh the Interactions of Impacts of population migration 
and economic development within the ^context of natural resource policies 
being developed in areas such as land use, air and water quality, and energy 
conservation and development 

In closing, let me say this. Many times In recent years I have heard repre- 
sentatives of 0M6, the administration. Congress *ahd others succest . that all 
that Is restrain^g the land-grant unlversiti^ from providing assistance to ru- 
ral communities is th^ir unwillingness to reallocate resources from agriculture 
to rural development. I submit to you that this is largely the result of conven- 
tional wisdom and the adoption of uninformed rhetoric. We are not talking 
about a Case of recalcitrants faculty and admin isti^i tors unwilling to address 
the problems of rural communities. They are willing* and able, and will do so 
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about is the need 
rt that , endeavor 

uired. What we 
least a three year 

for continuously 



if res6urces aire provided. The -evidence supports the fact thjitf increased atten- 
tion has been going to this urea, in spite of a decrease *in< "real" federal 
dollars. What we are talking about is a request by citizensj to address a large 
set of problems by a system uniquely designed to reach apd serve the rural 
areas — the land-grant universities. What we are also talkinj 
for the fedehil government, as well as the states, to su] 
and stop beipg naive and unrealistic about th^ resowrces 
are talking about is the need for dependable funding with i 
forward planning horizon. We are not talking aijaut the n* 
reshuffling or renaming the organization. That approach crejfites a lot of motion, 
but no substance. 

1 — 

Statement of Lowell H. Watts, Director, Cooperative Extension Services, 
Colorado State University, Fort Collin8»|Colo. 

THE role of cooperative EXTENSION IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Oh behalf of the Extension Directors of this nation may I express to you 
our appreciation for your efforts to exaniine the processes of rural develop- 
ment and to consider is^me of tKe governmental iuter|entions which can be 
constructive in meeting the problems of rural Ameriff^. I will address my 
comments primarily to functions of the Cooperative fatension Service and , 
some of the ways that we lielieve Extension ^can be jdnd has been effective. 
As we perceive it. Rural Development consists of mafly factors. Obviously, a 
healthy agriculture is one of them. Few \vill debate |th^ effectiveness of our 
Extension Services in transmitting research information to assist the American 
fanner. Under Title XII of the International Developrfient and Food Assistance 
Act of 1975, our research and Extension capabilities are now being called 
upon to an increasing degree to assist less ;developed| natlpns i;i their develop- 
ment efforts with agriculture and human nutrition as! the base. However, since 
the role of research and Extension in agriculture ia| generally understood and 
accepted, liwill concentrate my comments uj)on sp|ne of the Extension edu- 
cational programs related to rural development in tile U.S. that may not be as 
obvious nor as well recognized." I ^ ' _i ^ « ' 

-> Rural communities in this nation today are beinf impacted by. a variety of 
pressures, in some, explosive growth is causing serfaus problems^ Even though 
we tend to think of rural development as an actijity to maintain social and 
economic viability of declining communities, I wouM call to your attention the 
fact that expanding communities also are under sivere pressures. In^my own 
state of Colorado, for example,- the pressures of thjfe extractive industriQS<-l)Oth. 
coal and Oil shale, are causing explosive growthH in Northwestern Colorado. 
The ski industry has had the same Impact in ardtas such as Vail, Steamboat 
Springs and Breekenridge. In these communitie^ the front-end costs of de- 
velopment exceed the 'financial capacity of local citizens. Schools are Inade- 
quate. Spare housing is none;cistent. Hastily constructed trailer courts pose 
problems in terms of sanitation, waiter supplies, Security, recreation facilities 
and opportunities for ^he youth. Community identity is blurred or )ost Uty 
sewage systems are overtaxed. Seasonal or transfent labor must be dealt with 
in a community which may have previously had r 
tion base; There' is a concern about the need for 
their values with the long term community reside 
ment of a community atmosphere within which j 
meanings and work on common concerns. 

Consider then areas of stable or declining _ 
may not be as ipuch of a problem as the -fitiant 

for the needs of the community and. where thi — — ; . . . . 

social services, recreation, health and other activities leads young people not 
only to seek employment away from home butj to find unconstmctive outlets 
. for their youthful energies. In some of these srAaller communities new federal 
regulations regarding sewage effluent standardsJ occupational safety and health- 
modifications and attempts to provide adequa* health services and facilities 
have led commmtities to a position of bankniptct.; ; Vi« it^ 

There is^ffconsiderable base of knowledge fvithin the sMentific oommnn ty 
that can be helpful to communities whether th^y are suffering from stagnation 



stable, homogeneous popula- 
Integration of newcomers, and 
hts. This requires the develop- 
fthe various groups can ,^are 

julation where local facilities. 
:ial base necessary to provide 
decline in job .' opportunities. 
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plif^ rtf^? growth. There la information provided through our Land Grant 
An-,^\° ^S^} by county and^jcity planners and by oointy cominls- 
D^S^^^ WF^^f^"^ Service thfere Is an exlstine educationaL 

SEZ^^hA '^^'^i?^ ^^^^^ to relate to local communities and their 



n^hinmo w^wTkA '***^""*'*J', u^oiftuw remic w> locai communities and their 
^}'}^*^^^^^^OTe. the leadership of Extension professionals in community 
edu»Uonal: programs seiT^^^ iir a catalytic way to help mobilize community 
re^urces, including local leadership to resolve locally . based problems. Thi^ 
sci^tiflc and cohimunity knowledge can be blended to strengthen local abilitj? 
the^owr^ti^i^eJ?^^ increasingly gain mor^ control of 

smaller rural communities is their lack of pro- 
feesional expertise to deal with development problems. Jhere is a lack of onra- 
nizational l^dership and there ih aU too often a tendency for the lower in- 
Stt^miing°° Population to be ignored in the process of community de- 

^ the past decade the Extension Sendees of the various states have'^evel- 
opM con^de^ble expertise in assisting communities to organize for problem 
solving. We have helped communities to develop a valid base of data on which 
decisions can be made. We have helped communities to develop the organiza- 
.tlonal capacity for appropriate and efffec^ve decision making. And our ties to 
other governmental agencies, permit /Extension to refer community groups to- 
agencies having financial or technical capability to provide specific kinds of 
help. These activities can also assist the research component of our uniyet- 
sities in dining priority research efforts appropriate to processes of .rural 
development Our concerns for an /educational program in environment and 
natural resources can be blended into public policy education and community 
action related to land use, competition f orland and water, planning and zoning 
and related subjects. In our 4-H and youth programs one of the popular activ- 
ities has been a project called Community Pride which has involved youngstera 
in community improvement. These 'sorts of activities can be particularly effec- 
tive in smaller rural communities but have also proven highly effective in some 
of our areas of high population density. 

Whetiier it be in the area of /the agricultural sciences or in the complex 
Bodal-political areas of commuiiit7 decision making, -the Extension Service 
provides an outreach capability I'tHrough our agents in the local communities 
whose job has historically been one of assistance through education and 
through helping people to help themselves. Our staff memb*s in the field can 
greatly facilitate the articulation of community concerns and. can help citizens 
mobilize neceesaiy resourpes. 

. Providing dollars for*^ral development is highly important. Providing the 
expertise to make th* appropriate decisions for priority use. of dollars is in 
my judgment just as Mmportant, and from a taxpayer's etandx>oiht, a highly 
critical ingredient in proper use of public funds. Extension can help people 
develop and select optiions most ippre-priate for meeting their own needs? a 

The Extension ^Services have been heavily involved in leadership of state- 
and regional rural development committees. Our agents are involved with 
regional organizations of county governiiaent and with agencies of state and 
federal government In addition, we are interested in and anxious to partic- 
ipate In prpyiding; the critical assistance to rural communities that will better 
enable them to take advantage ipf the full array of government assistance' that 
might be provided in rural development. \ye are prepared to help local com* 
munities integrate the necessary resources from outside institutions and orga- 
nizations with those already available in communities in order to tosfcer a 
richer quality of life for the people in. our nation's rural commtinities! 

In this nation, we have sometimes beea.proneto taclU^ problems by throw- ^ 
ing money ^at the problems. This has oftpnj^ to confusion, wasted resources 
and-distru§t. The current- executive budget appears to be taking the . opposite 
approach that if the problems of rural development are ignoi^ and un- 
funded, tlfe problems will somehow go away. Neither altiemative provides for 
optimum l|npact ' ' 

Ourcodnty agents Uye in the communities where niral problems exist. With 
extremely meager resources, they have attempted to relate jtheir/own concerns 
and knov^^ledge of local situatiohs and their ties to our research' base to com- 
munity needs and priorities. They have been involved in rural health.' low in- 
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came houelng;, cooperatives and even In training of small business owners 
and operators. 

Informational and educational programs are needed by communities Just as 
much as by farmers. The system Is already In place and the Extension Services 
are prepared to take on a more significant role. We do need resources as well 
as Identification of roles If we are to adequately assist both the research, 
establishment and financial or technical assistance agencies. 

Research and Extension programs of the Land Grant system have been 
qharacteVized by continuity of funding, with considerable latitude for states, 
to prioritize consistent with natloi^al goals: In rural development continuity 
Is also Important. Title XII of th'e International Development and Food As- 
sistance Act has recognized the Importance of shifting from, one and two years 
assistance projects to longer term efforts. Development Is a continuous, not a 
one-shot process whether overseas or In this country. 

The Land Grant system cannot provide funding nor application of specific 
types of technical assistance In rural development. But It can^ provide two 
^critical Ingredients — often overlooked— researching of problems and conducting 
objective, locally oriented educational programs. 

We may be crltldfced for lack of Intensity In niral development. I would 
point out, however, as evidence of our sincerity and commitment that we have 
plowed In resources far In excess of those provided by the federal government. 
&or example/cln Extension alove, there are today approximately 500 Extension 
agents, dW5oO paraprofesslonals and 400 specialists working in rurdl develoj^ 
ment. The total salary and support costs for these people Is about $38 mim«i. 

It Is my understandlrig that Assistant Secretary Cutler has Indicated that . 
the Extension Community and Rural Development Program nationally requires 
a dollar support level of about $54 million and that he indicated approximately 
$20 million corned from federal funds with the balance from state and county / 
funds We are fully'aware of the fact that the current level of activity Is inn 
adequate, I would point out, however, that of the $38 million commitment 
currenUy 'ln place only $2.5 million Is provided under Title V of the Rural ■ 
. Development Act and $1 million In federal Smlth^Lever funds m rural de- 
. velopment. The additional fimdlng has either been reallocated from other fed- 
eral thrusts In Extension or, for the most part, represents state and county 
support ; 

Statement of M. Diane Fields, Deputy Director, Southern Rural 
Policy Congress . ' 

Mr Chairman, on behalf of the Southern Rural Policy Congress, let me 
thank you for affording me the opportunity to provide you with oUr thoughts 
' on the present state of agriciilttire research and recommendatipns on now it. 
might better sen-e southern blaSs. rural communities. ^ " : . , 
Let me begin by giving you a brief historical profile of the Southern Rur^ 
Policy Congress; SRPC had it beginnings on January ^,-1977 where. Individuals ■ 
came together to form an tf-rganlzatlon that would Impact on the problems of 
rural communities In the^^uth. This Organization grew out of an . eyerjn- 
creasing awareness by pniifftloners of southern rural economlcs^^n^, social 
development; that the individual voices had l)een falling on deaf ears In the 
legislative and executive arenas of government. The membership of bRFU 
^ jaisists of non-profit community based organlzatlofas that sP^n nine states. 
They^are: Alabama, Arlcansaji, Florida. Georgia. Kentucky Ix)ulslana Missis^ 
. alppl, south Carolina, and Tennessee. The expertise of these organlsiatlons 
range from^ health care, to housing, black land retention, economic develop- 
ment rural water, to cooperatives. r - ' i \ ■ 

One of SRPCs goals is. the design model fpr' comprehensive approach^ 
. rural development in th(|south. Research ^Is the key ^9, <l,^;^;,«P^^4*^h^ 

To date predominately all of the agriculture research In the .South Is com- 
Plied h> tS and 1890 Land. Grant Institutions through the Cooperative 
' State iLj^rch Services of the Department pt Agriculture. Thfj; ^ are^approxl- 
nmtely laai^^^^^ Grant Institutions where irft^leq^^t' -fifteen hold .the status of 
• K 1890 Land Grant Institutions. The 1890 I^stltutlorts^were. ^prig^^^^ 
Cvid re^^ln pre^lomjhately the same at ^^1^^'' "^^^ ""^^^^^^ 
the 1862 Land Grant Institutions is 9r million dollai:s^ where the 1890 InsUtu.. 
. tlons have a budget of only 141^ million dollars. 



nlSSlw^,^? !* are dleafppearlng under the comMned onslaught of a) mSem. 
of^J^SL J'^"''' 0' farming beyond the^SSfl- 

tte^iKTowitnTfnrth ^^'^"''""^ leglslatlon^aaed to W 

S^^^p black ownedftrm land declined from 12 to R6 ^llloXe^ 

Soi^* i*''.1°?'.*^"° ™« decUne continues at this very mM?ent w^ 

Sonth i?ifZ. 1'""^*k' ">at-tW8 Piobiem Is devastating blacks throughout the 
fnr« fn^Sfti ?° detectable research by the Department of Trfc^! 

tKa o?'^^?.TJj.r,"'l!^"l'°^^^ P«>blems.of S^tlnUon nfa. fa.: 
vwy^xt^li^rs thpJ^^in^^^^^ M^'^'i ? farmer'3 crops could determine hte . 
y«^ry exiBcence, is there any detectable data. Most aerloiilturp rAoenmh lo „«i- 

• ff^.f^'f'*^"'^ small fdrmer whethei- he be btackTr whuf ItTDSL^ d^^^ 
to the ^larger or corporate farmer where the Importance rests 3^ SJl^ 

;merclal:agri-bu8lne88. Invaluable research dlssemKron^lcfllUesTnd ea^^' 
Z«u eo«W enhance the production on a fani cVnot ^ iwi^^^lfe 
small farmer because again. It Is geared toward the large of VonwraltefaLer 
search ris^dpS P°"'^"Co''8'e«8' very suppor^ve of Igric^turrrl: 
i undeniably a very Important.part .oj^^the Department of AjtricuT 
ture and farmers In general, but If the Department Is dlrectlne ite i^rrf, 
interests to the toward corporate farmtag. tteTmilfySr 
ht^r,^°1J'''*°*- SRPC feels that a.V^lrectloffi|rIo& U ImSaUve 
ar^^SSfl^x^'a^ef "^^^ » s&l.laidlr^nJ'Sa^ 
smal?Sr^^''"'*"' analyze fjie trends Inhibiting the viability of thf 

2. Mp'roye marketing systems and outlets. 

3.,.petter farm machinery models geared toward the small farmer, 
and S^tfins"""''""''! training curriculum, programs 

Srath!*^"^- "^^!^t^?° %*'^^^ problems for black landowners to the 

'i^r\tnf'i}^I!i F^iS^J'^^''^ areas 6f the Department- of AgHculture 
opinion that more research grants should be awarfed on^ 
?^S''«nf,°°^— °o°-P«>flt community orginlzatlons. agencies of 
"^i^V govfernment and universities other than .land grlntS^Ttere 
Tn»H?^t^5 a"\7^'{ 1 """^^ equitable appropriatloiOo the 1890 Land Grant 
Fin« IV XVp'oh^ m' .J!*"'* to comply then federal fSfids should be wlthhdd 
fi^il^l^^*^* ^ mandatory representation by both consumer actlvlsta 

fnnnf^ Institution Advisory Boprds. having 

r?s^LchpiloriUes!^''^^- evaluation, and ongoing Znltortag of 

■ ■ 

Statement ofSSerai^ A. Doeksen.* Associate Professor. Depabtment of 
AoRictrt,TuHA,L Economics, Oklahoma State University > ^ 

rural developmei^t research and extension needs from a 4 
■■ ' i. local viewpqint / 

piili^ fl°?' °f I"'?', development research and extensW Is to provide as- 
sistance to local decislonmak^.-.It Is Imperative that researchers'^d extcn- 

• 4U views expressed In this paper are those of the author. 
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slon trorkera w6rlc clottel^ leaders in solving 

rural 'development prdbiems/In 'W^^^ and exten- . 

v 'sian service jpidOpM^nyiis jkiocedure fq^ project in the Great Plains^ 

. TJie overall objective of the jjrojjfe^ assist Idcill decisionmakers in thS 

Oi^'aitiPlains in 'solving problems rural dievelopment as they bccurfeW at th^ 
; iocajl? lere);^ Kprthtvesteni-0 wh|ch has typical Great Plains economic 

; anti social .cOnflltions^^^ as the study area. Researcl^e^ <tnd exteh- 

v /8lon perspnActlf working- closely with sub-«tate i>ersonnel and state jpjersonnel, 
identifled proble'pi facipg local decision/makers, outlined research .'projects, 
ipondujcted- the 'lefiie^^ presented the results to local dckrlsionmakeis. 

Aasistaiite con tlnuett with the research team, extension, and substate i^rson- 
i nel.yorking wlt^* the leaders throughout the decisionmaking pliase and during 
. ' the' impiemehtailbn phase, thus observing hpw and what res^rch data' wfere 
. used and how dect'^ons were made. 

The projejct has-been judged by others as being successful and I would like 
to share with jbtt, an overview of the approach, procedure, and methods used 
which nmde the rpst^tfl accessible and useful. - 

V. The m^Qritj^i 'otrthe research requests which surfaced were community 
service relat0^. Tjitese'lipequests can be categorized into three types of econ<nnic . 
Iinalyds.; Tlie itt6st £reqif4pt type of economic analysis requested was a budget 

. .^tUdy of alternatty.e, delivery systems for a specific community service. Another 
type Gt analysis ,vsed Vvith the budget study was projection and impact studies. 
As capital Outlays ana co^isidered for community services, decisionmakers need 
projections .0f flrture\Sro\rth such that suflBclent capacity can be planned into 

' the icominuolty - s^.rvi<Je. 'JA addi tlflii , communi ty deg^isl opjnakers often, desire to 
know ' the' iiidpaot on theiii communjjty :pj a specified change in th^lr economy. 
. Finally, the. third' type of analysis rfeque^ed was" determination '61 >ptimum 
lOication of .cei^ln service^^ to complete this reqjie^t and 

help determine optimum locatiot . 

. IMPACT *ATTD PBOJECtlON NESSDS . ' ; 

A request which itose. several* t^mes project and which 

needed, indirectly many tinae's' wa^^ an -impact analysis and/or projections.. «e- ' 
. quests for impact studied arose from sadden change in the economic tr6Lse,;8udi.^: 
'as: (1) What will be the impact oii the. community of Purcell, Qklafaoma irom ^ 
■ the location of a prison faqllity? (2). What wiU be the impact on' the.x:om- ' 
m'unity of Enid, Oklahoma from the^plbsure of the ;Air Force Base? (3) What* 
will be the impact on the community of Lawton, Oklahoma from 'the new tire 
phmt locating there?. tr"* V " < 

Impact 4ind projection, tools , .r/! • . 

The liuestion asked detenniinW^e analytical tool to employ. If thie question 
related to the impact of some economic change, an interindustry model could 
be* used. Some possible in teriiidustry models are inpuNputput analysis, from-to 
ainalysis, dynamic fhput-outpiit analysis, or simulation.Mf the .basic Ipterin- 
duslrr data are not available for a. community, a method exists to adopt a 
stafe or sub-state model to the community level. The inethod employs locatton ^ 
quotients aifid: i| very useful for impact analysis at th,e comirfunity level. For 
a situation where^an interindustry model .cannot be developed, a simpler toolr 
\ su(i as ati' €€on(»nlc base analysis, may be employed. 'i. 
4 If therquestloA which surfaces relates to projection of future population, a 
•^v 'l demographic mbdel may employed. Jn many cases, a state agency is respon- 
•V^ble for'iwpulffJtiOn proJecHons and will employ a demographic mpdel to pro- 
fi Ject populafioji into the future fi>p5puntles and ^ome cbmmunities. Jf this Is 
•^available, the researcher may adopt It. If not, he can develop a demographic ^ 
'Sttodel/Which cao be used for the specific community^ 

\nmpact analykUt need ' . * j ^:-*^.V 

T Five miles from the community of Furcell, Oklahoma. whlcK hM.>^P<>P"^^^^ 
/tlon of approxlnlately 4,000, -a major addition to the* mlnlnit^. security state 
■ i prison facility foi^^ constructed: The staff 0f the facility will ^ be doubled 
V 1 after compleftiS^ the addition. The community leaders In planning for 



» For a rt^tnjlejJs! 
*For a det 
■ 8^ [71. 




Ion bf these interindustry models, see [31. . . 

fion of the method, and the procedure for u^injp.^we metnodr 
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W)Wth, desired an estimate of the Impact the &panded faciUty would have on 
alnTt^&^ mput^tput m<^el was Skble f or the In TdS^ 
»m^L^™ I" *f to Where present prUon employees Uve, payroll of new 
employeee, famUy status, etc. were available. These data, as weU as other In- 
put from local residents, a low and high eslmate was made oFiS to 40 prison 
raiployees moving into PurceU. The low estimate will probably result & the 
leaders of PurceU take no acUon to attract prison employees to Uve L thdf 
community, whereas the high esUmate wiU result if an all out effort is under 
taken to attract prison employees to Purcell ^ ' • ' ' e""ii.,i8 unaer 

In addUi<m to the direct effects, secondary 'finpacts wfh occur in' other busl- 
. nesses. These se<;pnda^y,lmpa(.ts (indirect andiindufjad. changes) are measured 
tL »r^St '^^ .eWI^Wnt. «»ultlpli6rs aeH inpuloutput moS 

•mi^employment multiplier waa .l.6>7, whereas, the Income multlpUer was. 1.766 
fn pfc total impact would be 22 new 

^flL^i^' esUfiate pcctfned then 67 new 'Jobs wouldbe 

^f^f*, ^'"^e^tly' •°ditecay^.indu(5ed,.;Appl^ the iiicome mulU^rr to the 
direct income eftect, $?9«00OyIncotae wbuld be generated bnder the low esti- 
mate ^d $639,000 unde»:th^i}gh estiinate. > ' ' 
T^i I 5* to TeW.tbe ijrrowth to commuirlty services and faciUUes. 

^ Irp hfT/Tpf^f ^^'^^^^ housing,, busineMM 
poUce,^flre, hospital, etC;,to» determine availability and capacity Based on In' 
formaUon regarding family, status-pf .. prison workera ^d ftolly^C of 
lirZ-'^n^T'^rS^^r.^^Hl"?^ '''^^^ (K,mposition of newTanS 

inrt n^?.«f.^*- ™^ date, al09g.with^i,nf<)rmation on preseni faciUty capacity 
and utilization was used fo, estimate future service neids. For example, ^mder 
Z w^r'^vUi''? seho^l system coWd expect 31 new stiidents, whereT un- 
^ ?„v ,??/^*^?**f' ®^ studtots.cpnld be expected. Like^se, ^pital 
bed^days under the low estimate would increase to 4l and fo 130 inder the 
^l^?;,^^^S h Rf«?f^ing l,pt^lag, it was MUmated that 17 additional livto| 
unite would be needed undttc theflpw estlmatiff iand 61 under the high estimate 

''o?™^ was that they , had adfr 

2sHmnfo'^?^!f *«'f. 8efjlces ,(water,^i3ev^6r; «hool^, etc.) to serve the Ugh' 
esUmate.^Their desire was to seek ways to attradt the prison employees tO tihJeir 
community, such that the actual resulVwOuld^be near th^high estoat^ Thdr 
^^^J'f^'^ °' ^<^oupiglng contractors andTvesioK 

^S^oiio^? "?of**" virtually no rental, or purchase housing was cu^ ' 
Z?inh«lf»^f^',^^^ encourage industry to locate In their community such 
IS ni.™^. fl^ ^""^ ^P**"^^ t° work, with the prison placement officer ■ 

to^^ community as a place where prison employees would desire 
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K-?K 'a"^, the greatest research demand stetaining from our research project 
has been f or budgete for various services. Film management researchera have 
been using the budget for years as the foundation of much of their research 
i-ikewise. community service researchers may need to learn frOm the farm 
.management researchers and adopt the budget as the foundation of our re- 
search. Once basic budgets are available, more sophisticated models and analy- 

^Lri^Z,-* completed. Bjidgete under the Great Plains project have been 
prepared for rural ambulance, systems, rural rental apartments. ruralTw 
fSS'^™*' rijal Are serviQC rural clinics, rural hospitals and ior industrial 
~t^; iP"*'^?^ of space limitations, only the rural law enforcement budgets will 
b^^dlMussed in detail, while highlight^' of the other community serviSl Studies 

^wiu pie presented. • ' . ■ .'^ v" ■ ■ -;■>,'; 

Bii^get'heedS'^rallaw mforcem^eni p} ^ ■ ^ 

• Rural, residents In the Great plaltfs are becoming increasingly concerned 
overflow levels of police services. As a result, town officials and comity com- 
missioners are experiencing strong pressure to raise the level of poUce service • 
Local decisionmakers are requesting Budget iriformaUon which would aUow 
them^to^evaluate alternative delivery systems. A research project was con-. 
ducted which would provide informrftign as to number of calls a service area 
could expect and costs of alternative detf^rery systems, 
-i.^'^^*"'"^ '° e«rtfi^<e:'itttm&er 0/ caUs for .ooWceweri/ce«.— Calls foi' police 
services were categorized into four maiprigpoupsi XX) patt 1 offenses, (i2) part 
n offenses. (8) . traffic ajid (4). otherf^ Part'T offenfeeV Include morer'serious 
• l> ■ • . ■ . \. !'"•■* ■ ' ' * 



crimes- such as murder, rape and robbery, while payt II offenses include crimes 
8uS as vMdallsm. drtvinV under the influence and drunkenness. The traffic 
cateKoiT cwered both acciuents and ticket^. The fourth group, other includ^ 
•SKoblems iid pubUc service calls/ Frequency; data for the four cate^ 
•gorieTwere gathered frtm ..Uniform' Crime; Reports. Sheriffs' and police ch ef s 
fSs and the 01;lahoma Department of Public Safety. These data, along 
S service area characterisifcs. were . used In a regression procedure to 
levilop predictive equations for the,; nupbet of . caUs. ^fpr police service A 
decisibnmaker slmpl™ enters his area's charapteristicfi onto-a form containing 
tte predictive procedure to derive the eatimated-number of calls for police 
se^ce This information is extremely useful in. the: evaluation of /^Pected 
m^^wer and equipment needs to meet estimated- demand Sei^rate predic- 
. Hve Drocedures were developed for open country areas, and municipalities. 
EaSS coaU 01 law %orcement senHces.-Cosf; of ^ laj enforcemen 
services ate largely dependent on the type of delivery systeift* used, level of 
tirrviaed. and sile of service area. Alternative deUvery systems con- 
in thranalysis include (1) individual communitics^establishing or ex- 
MntoK their own ^oUce department. (2) establishing a pfelice agency shared 
two ormore cl(Sely located' communities, or (3) communities contracting 
for services. Level of service was primarily defined '^^^^ °?av 

of coveragewind manpower employed. For instance, the level of service may 
be 24 hoursC day, 7 days a week which -would require a mln ftium of 4 of- 
flLrs Size Tnd characteristics of the service area influences the numher of , 
M^^ted calls for poUce services and the manpower and equipment needed by 
fwUce agency Cwt estimating procedures were developed in Uiis analysis 
wffaUow a decisionmaker to^erive both capital and operating costs under 
nUprntttivedeliverysystems,levelsof service, and service areas. „ 

Stare™nditures: Law enforcement capital items fall into tj^'^.^'faJor : , 
categories dStmental items and retention facilities. Departmental- i ein| 
fSe vehicles investigation, office and communications equipment;^s .w^U ag^^^^ 
' Sns and rliated^^^^^^ include the costs ofr a lQck-up 

7«P^mv nnd related items Speciflc items included in cost estimates reflect rec- 

pe— 1 in the Ael^ Cilfl^^^ ' 

were obtained from equipment dealers and correctional racuicy experis. 
^J^aT.^sta were derived by amortizing Uie capital items over their . expected 

'"o^'rale''Sn8eS?'o^mMnfi items included personnel salaries, vehicle 
oStioHe gfs ot tuh^u^a^d tires), office overhead and other items s„di , 
flrammunitionlfnd traffic ticket forms. County sheriffs' and police chiefs budg- 
Pt-swprp used in the determination of opera ting costs. ... n„„ wi, 

A set of ^orms ^^^^^^ developed for a decisionmaker's us^ n estimating Iwtti 
capital and%)^rating costs under alternative delivery sy^te^^^ 
ice and serv^ area. In addition, once costs have be^p^^.estimated for several 
alternatives *e decisionmakers can utilize a summary^orm f fi^"*^'«. "L^i": 
oarison of alternati,ves. 'This, summary form is presented, i.i? Table 1 and con- 
, tains cost eXatesSor alternatives for Medford. Oklnjoma. , 
.^^ Estimated costs for laio. enforcement services Z^f^^f'I^tr llx'^lt^^t^^^ 
amnle the previously mentioned forms were completed for six alternatives. 
Bach included a different delivery system, level of service or service area^ 
romnletion ^ Fonn I vielded estimates of the expected number of calls for 
SolTce se?Ve undw different service area conflgurations. These altematWes 
\ Sd^^ toC of Sord providing its own police service then the tc^s 
' of ffiord and Pond ^eek in a cooperative effort and finally, he town of 
MedfMd «»Bt?actlng with the Grant County sheriff's department for police 
Sc^^JiISh and Hi were completed and provided annual capital and. 
oSatiilSik^mates for each delivery system and ,evel of service.. These.; 

''"S^X.TwaTrS^^Sr.^^^^^ ^Pa^tment, b^tj 

a4SSiSS tower and office.space were available. A dispatcher wa| 

most expensive capital item. 
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fORM IV^ROCEDURE USED TO COMPARE ESTIMATED ANNUAL COSTS OF ALTERNATIVE UW 
ENFORCEMENT DELIVERY SYSTEMS . ' ; ' : ^ ^ . 

• 'DeHviryiyrfem • " Inf vidua) • |nd^^^^^^ ^n\mi 

... . . municipality murJdpilily .v. ^ m.v» 

■ . , Lfvel of service 1 . . J. . ' 24 h- 8hr^ 15:ti-.''- V Va fjl. ^j^jZ 7^ 
. , ' • ; .' /qperweeh-7 dpprwfeK.7'(|perv^h 7dperweek perweek perweek 

•cipitii: ' ' ■■ ••. • . • \ • ' . 

^sWcle -..L 51,321 W,32l $2,497 J2 497 $2 497 » 497 

tquipmenli..-:...... ^ no *l 138 l lSi 1138 ^'491 ^'474 

. Urjforms......:..-. . . . 298 '149 224 149 149 75 

A pfllceapace...... :„.., .,; Q. 0 ^0 0 0 . 0 

; '^SiiM.'^^-rV^^^^ . , 2.608 3,872 . 3.784 3,137 . 3.046 
.dperallng:- ... ■ • ~ : : ■ . . ■ 

K^^:^::::::::::::::::: , : 2o8: . \ 208^ ^pg J O^ . 

Subtotol... . .: .51.417 20.565 ■ 41.580 22.490 18.933 ■ IQ.SSO 

• Total costs... §4,206 23.173 ' 45.452 26,274 22.07^ 13.996 

I Includes annuel costs of investlntion, communications, office, firearms, and auxiliary equipment 
* Includes annual cosU of ammunition, traffic ticket forms, et cetera. . • 

J:8tiziiatied annual operating costs ranged from $51,417 \frith Medford pro- 
viding its own 24 hour— 7 day police service to a low of $10,950 with the com- 
munity contracting with the county sheriff for one full-time officer. Under all 
alternatives, salary expense constituted the bulk of the operating expenses " 

Decisionmakers considering these six options would find that the contracting 
alternative with one full-time officer would be the least expensive whUe the 
alternative of 24 hour— 7 day police service wouid cost the most Decision- 
makers could then decide which alternative provides their community with 
the level of desired poUce services, as well as the financial capacity required 
to support such a system. > 

Budget needs^rural amhulance service [5] 

Diacontinuation of ambulance service by funeral home operators created a 
crisis situation in several communities. Still, otier communities were reevaluat- 
ing their ambulance delivery system and seeking information as to costs and 
returns of alternative delivery systems. Because of these requests, a research 
project was designed , to. determine a method local decisionmakers could ttse-tfcT" 
evaluate the alternatives confronting them.' The project contained two nsGn. 
parts. The first consisted of estimating returns for a service area, while tne 
. second involved efetimatin'K costs of operating an ambulance iaervice. For esti- 
mating returns, data related to ambulance calls were collected from 22 am- 
bulance operators in the study area. Fr6m the data, a procedure to estimate 
ambulance calls for a service area was designed. The procedure classified 
ambulance calls into (1) highway accident calls, (2) transfer calls, and <8) 
other medical calls. Given local data, such as population by age cojiorts and 
the research procedure, the number of calls for a given service area can be 
estimated. If population is projected to grow rapidly, here is where local 
projections are needed in conmiunity service planning. Once the number of 
calls is estimated, service charge adopted, and an estimate of payment is as- 
sumed, annual returns can be estimated. 

The second part of the project consisted of determining capital and operating 
costs of providing ambulance service. Ambulancevand communication equii>- 
ment dealers were interviewed to determine costs of three types of ambulances 
and two communication systems. Operating expenses such as gasoline, tire 
wear, linens, oxygen, labor, etc. were obtained by Interviewing ambulance op- 
erators in the study area. 

To assist local decisionmakers in tlie Great Plains who face this problem, 
three forms were developed. The first form requires the liocal decisionmakers 
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to enter local population data» specify several assumptions, and with these 
data, he can estimate the number of amibulance calls and the revenue for this 
service area. The second form was designed such that yearly capital and op- 
erating costs could be specified. This form, along with the form estimating 
retarnSv does not permit an easy evaluation of alternatives, thus a summary 
form was developed. The third form allows the decisionmakers to evaluate 
alternatives and select one which provides them th^ service they desire within 
their budget constraint. For example, the form could be used to' evaluate costs 
of a fully staffed system, hospital based system, volunteer system, or some 
combination. With this data, the decisionmakers can evaluate the posts and 
quality of each alternative and select the alternative which they feel best fits 
their needs. '' . ' 

Budget needa^rural rental housing [8] 

Shortage of housing, particularly rental units, was a concern of local deci- 
sionmakers In the study area. It was felt that increasing the nuniber of rental 
dwellings would enhance the attractiveness of their community for location of 
industry as well as improve the quality of housing for current residents. Sev- 
eral community leadersf were considering the formation of housing trusts or 
nonprofit organizations . to sponsor construction of new rental units. However, 
they were in need of construction and operating costs of alttmatlve types of 
apartment « structurea as well as guidelines for management practices and 
measurement of lt>cal demand. - . 

Most communities in the study area are small enough to be eligible to apply 
for financing the, apartment construction through the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration's (FmHA) rural rental housing loan program. Several of ^these rural 
rental dwellings already existed In the Great Plains area, and FmHA co- 
operated to provide construction and operating costs on existing units. Ex- 
cluding land costs, average construction costs per apartment were $12,711 and 
$11,654 for a fourplex and low-rise apartment respectively. Average annual 
operating costs per apartment without utilities furnished were $463 and $588 
for a fourplex and low-rise apartment, respectively. Approximately $400 was 
added to the average annual cost of operation per apartment when utilities 
weife furnished. These average costs are used to estimate annual total cgsts 
for finaiicing and operating a rental enterprise of a certain type structure and 
number of apartments. Annual revenue was estimated simply by selecting sev- 
eral monthly rental rates, multiplying by 12 aijd then by the number of apart- 
ments. Estimation of revenue adjusted by percent of occupancy or percent of 
rent collected was also recommended. Estimating yearly profits or loss at 
various rates of occupancy or rent collection for selected monthly rental rates 
were calcinated, using the cost and revenue estimates. 

Along with the research results, three forma were devised such that local 
decisionmakers could evaluate the alternatives confronting them. In addition 
the final report [8] contains infonnation regarding: (1) guidelines for a 
survey to estimate local demand, (2) management strategies used by existing 
rental apartment operators and (3) a summary of the FmHA rural rental 
housing program. ^ 
Budget need8^rural fire service [2]. 

An extremelv dry year in many areas of the Great Plains in 1976 caused 
manytlocal decisionmakers to evaluate and seek to improve their local fire der 
'partmenta Again, local decisionmakers requested budget data and a research 
project was conducted. ^ ^ * 

Fire frequency rates were derived by gathering data from all fire depart 
ments in 10 counties in Northwest Oklahoma. Takincr these rates, it is possible 
to estimate the annual number of fire calls for a given service area based on 
conditions within the service area. Capital items included (1) fire trucks. (2) 
fire stations, (3) communication systems, and (4) firefighter equipment. Data 
concerning costs were provided by dealers and contractors. Operating expenses 
provided by Ipcal fire chiefs included such items as communication repairs, 
utilities for fire stations, fuel for trucks, and labor costs. 

Three forms were developed for local decisionmakers to use to analyze alter- 
native means of providing fire protection for their service area. To demonstrate 
their use, the Northwestern Oklahoma town of Ames and its surrounding rural 
area was chosen as an example area. From Form I, it w^s predicted that 19 




Area would occur during iS76 in Ames and the'^ral area it serves. Form II 
provided an easy method for calculating annuaiScapltal costs and equalled 
$2,876. V 

A brief summary of the annual capital costs aud operating expenses were as 
follows: 



Capital costs: ^ 

. a. Fire truck ^ ^-.^U %1, 103. 12 

b. Communications system ' 935. 03 

c. Fire station—-^----:. 932.45 

d. Firefighter equipment— 155.41 



Subtotal , 3,126..01 

Operating expenses: 

a. Vehicle— 1 419. 66 

b. Eauipment _ . _ 57.00 

c. Labor- _ 1, 116. 00 

d. Fire station-— 7S4, 00 



Subtotal.. 2,370. 66 



Total annual costs. : 5, 502. 61 



Coats per tire-_____^ 290.00 



Local decisionmakers in Ames would have to charge $290 per fire or obtain 
financial support that would total $5,502 annually If all costs of their fire pro- 
tection were covered by users. 

Since financing Is a problem in many towns, several alternative financial 
arrangements are discussed in the report [2]. Training available through 
state agencies and organlzations^ls also listed. In addition, state and federal 
regulations affecting the operation of fire department are explained. 

Other tudffet requests ' i . 

Local decislonmaJcers have Indicated a need for budget studies related to 
industrial parks [1]. clinics [51. and hospitals [61. These have been developed 
along the same method as above, such that local decisionmakers can evaluate 
all alternatives, in addition, the publications contain summaries' of federal 
and state laws, fundlnfe sources and other pertinent Information. 

• OPTIMUM LOCATION RESEARCH NEEDS 

In addition to budget information for a specific community 8ervi</e for a 
specific location^ questions are surfacing from local decisionmakers as to where 
to locate certain facilities. This problem is extremely Important when the local 
declsionmalcer Is concerned about emergency services such, as ambulance, fire, 
and law enforcement since human lives and property are Involved. Location 
analysis is also important for other community services to insure the lowest 
coat operation and easiest access by consumers. The example used will be an 
analysis of optimum location of rural fire trucks. , * . 

Optimufif^ocation needs-— emergencp tnedical service i ]. 
^•Voters In Latimer County. Oklahoma approved a resolution to form an emer- 
gency medical service district along county lines, and to access the maximum* 
3 mill levy. The county Is located /In ttie southeastern part of Oklahoma, and 
had a 1975 population of 9^800. Wilburton, the county seat, is the largest town 
in the county with approJthnately 3,000 population In 1975. 

^Ith the additional' revenue expected from the levy, the policymakers are 
considering alternative ambulance service organizations and locations. The 
policy board; coimty commissioners, and hospital administrators requested both 
location and budget analysis, so that alternatives, could be evaluated. • 

A general transportntlon model was used to minimize a linear objective func- 
tion with respect to specific linear constraints. There are five possible com- 
munities (Gowen, Wilburton, Red Oak, Yanush, and Buffalo Valley) in which 
to locate emergency medical service facilities. li Is assumed the same quality 
of on-site service -could hp provided from each supply point. The county was 
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delineated into 26 demand areas with township lines serving as boundaries. 
Biileage data were calculated from the centei^ of the 26 demand areas to five 
community locations. Two alternative objective functions were used to evaluate 
alternative locations. These Included : . ' * 

I. Minimize the .maximum response time, and 

II. Minimize average response time. 

Using the five possible oommlinities in which to locate an ambulance, trans- 
portation solutions for optimum location were derived for each objective func- 
tion determining the placement of one, two, or three ambulances. 



Besults of these analyses are discussed in two parts. First, the l<$cations 
selected by the location model are presented along with quality of service 
variables for each location, ^or ea(± objective, the first and second choice solu- 
tions are presented. First and second choice locations or sets of locations are 
shown so that policymakers have more information concerning alternatives. 
Second, the budget analysis showing the cost of operation from the selected 
locations is presented. This information on first and second, choice location (s) 
allows policymakers to consider the costs of operation, small , difirerences in 
qtuality of service, and political feasibility of alternative locations. 

Optimum location' , 

Ohjeotive I: Location to minimize the maximum reaponae time. — First and 
second choice locations of one, two or three ambulance facilities are show^ in 
Table 1/ Associated with each of these locations is a maximum and average 
per call distance (Table 2). For example, l^^cating one ambulance in Wilbiirton 
and one in Yaniish would result in a maximum distance to be traveled of 24 
miles to reach the furthest emergency. The average distance per emergency 
with these locations would be 18.3 miles. The mileage figures can be considered 
as a quality of service indicator. Assuming an ambulance' travels at 60 miles 
per hour, the maximum response time for these locations is 24 minutes. De- 
p^ding on local conditions, other ambulance speeds may be used to convert 
miles to. minutes. 

TABU l.-bPTlMUM LOCATIONS FOR VARIOUS NUMBER OF AMBUUNC E FACILITIES UNDER ALTERNATIVE 
- OBJECTIVE FUNCTIONS . ; ' 



Results 



Cholcos - 



Obloctive and number of locations 



First, 



r^T*- 

' Second 





TABLE 2.--RESP0NSE TIME IN MILES FOR VARIOUS NUMBER OF AMBULANCE FACILITIK UNDER 
ALTERNATIVE OBJECTIVE FUNCTIONS 



Choices 



Objwtivs and number of locations 



First 



Second 



Maximum 
distance 



Average Maximum 
distance distance 



Average 
distance 



I. Mininrizethe maximum response time: 

a. I ambulance fKility ; 

. b. 2 ambulance facilities , 

c. 3 ambulance facilities 

II. Minimize avtfBse response time: 

a. 1 ambulance faclllty_w..-. 

b. Zambulance facilities........... 

c. 3 ambulance facilities.... 



3a 0 
24.0 
20.5 

3a 0 
25.5 
25.5 



11.0 
8.3 
6.2 

11.0 
8.0 
6.0 



39.0 
.25. S' 
25.5 

45.0 
24.0 

2a 5 



us 

'8.0 
6.0 

18.2 
8.3 
6.2 



locations, the effect of one, two or Ltee locations on 
response ttae is to decrease maximum response time. Maxlkuii response time 
decreases by eVmlnutes when the number of ambulance ideations. is increased 
f ? ^ ,^®<^rease of a5 minutes In response time is obtained If 
three ambulance locations are provided. u. 

K I/' ^0 minimize average response /ime.—For one am- 

bumrice location; the- first choice is again WUburtoii, whereas Uie second choice 
Is-Bed Oak. For two locations, tUe first choice Is Wilburton and Buffalo Vallev 
while for three locations the first choice Is Buffalo VaUey;Red Oak, and WIl- 
burton. Average response decreases from 11 minutes to 8 minutes as the second 
vehicle Is added, and decreases further to 6 minutes as the third vehicle is 
add^. . ' 

Annual eoaia of operation 

Capital costs are affected by the number of ambulances and type of ambu- 
lance feciUty. Operating costs are Infiuenced^by the number of calls! distance 
. ™veled, and labor arrangements. Thus, each location or combination of loca< 
tlons win have a different cost of operation. To give the policymakers in LatN 
mer County additional Information, annual budgets were estimated 'for each 
T ~f^i^f^^ ^^^^^ selected by tiie location model (table 3).* 

eSlt^ ^ budget for two ambulances operating out of WUburton^is pre- ^ 

VeiylltUe dlfferience in costs Is witnessed between the first and second choice 
when two or three locations are considered. However, decisionmakers can 
readily, assess Uie cost of adding an additional facility. For example, yearly 
costs for one ambulance at WUburton would be 143,038 whereas yearly costs 
would increase to $50,209 If ambulances are located at WUburton and Buffalo 
Valley. 

PoUcymakers can now compare alternatives with respect to both the quaUty 
and cost of service wiUi different number of facilities and locations. If only 
ff® ambulance facility and a minimization of maximum response Is desired 
ttien Wilburton should be selected as the appropriate site. Maximum response 
ttoe ^ould be 30 minutes, and annual cost of operation would be $48,038 Any 
other ftholce could result in a longer response time and higher cost of opera- 
Uongtflh the same systwn. If two locations are desired, then the WUburton 
22?«S?^"^ locations would minimize the maximum response time, and cost: 
$50,387 to operate annually. The first choice locations to minimize average re- 
sponse time Is Buffalo Valley and Wilburton, at an annual cost of $50,209 
Thus, costs of ioperatlon are almost the same under either objective and loca- 
tion. However, operating two facilities costs, approxlmiately $7,000 more a year 
than one facility. Quality of service Is Increased since maximum distance is 
decreased by libput 5 miles, and average mileage to an emergency decreases 
about 8 miles. 
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Optimuin looation^ther prohlema 

The need for optimum location analysis arose in several other ar^s. One 
problem which decisionmakers of one county presented the team was the loca- 
tion of rural fire trucks in organizing a fire district. In this case, decision- 
makers needed answers as to how many locations were needed, where should 
.th^e are trucks be located, and the costs and quaUty estimates under alter-- 
native locations. A second location problem which arose was regarding optimum 
rural law enforcement patrolling. Here again, a general transportation model 
can be used to derive optimum patrolling patterns. These patrolling patterns 
differ, depending upon the objectives used, such 4is frequency of checking on 
certain locations, minimum patrolling mileage, .or maximum protection of prop- 
erty values. A third location problem which confronted the team related to 
health services. With the emphasis on regional health planning, an analysis of 
this sort Is being used to determine wh^xe health cafe services should be added 
or expanded* 

SUMMABY 

If commmilty development resparchers are going to conduct economic analy- 
sis useful to local decisionmakers, we must constantly Interact with them, as 
well as policy makers 'and serve providers. This paper summarizes experi- 
ences of the Great Plains project research team, which did Interact with local 
decisionmakers. 'Our experiences Indicate that the economic analysis which 
local decisionmakers most frequently request falls into three categories: (1) 
Impact qr projection analysis, (2) community service budget analysis, and (3) 
optimum location of community service facilities * 

Impact analysis requests occur whenf there are sudden changes in the eco- 
nomic base of the community and leaders desire, to plan for these changes. 
Projection anialysis requests often are nfeeded as decisionmakers plan the neces- 
sary capacity in making capital outlays for community services. The largest 
number of requests received were for /budget analysis for various community 
services. Decisionmakers were faced with how to provide the service and re- 
main within their budget. Thus, they/ needed Information on returns, capital 
and operating costs, and a measure /of equality of all possible alternatives. 
Prom this, they are better Informed tfr make a decision. The third category of 
economic analysis requested was optimum location analysis. Using the budget 
data, alternatives could be specified and costs and quality data given for alter- 
native locations. 

In conclusioni if we are to conduct economic analysis useful to decision- 
makers, we mugt; (l) Interact with them, (2) conduct simple budget studies, 
and (3) present- the data In a form 'which local decisionmakers can use them- 
selves. Qj^ir experience indicates that simple forms will serve that purpose. 
Another meanp of Inf oration dissemination, such a^ a remote computer ter- 
minal used by extension personnel, might be extremely useful. By fl^flg, in 
local conditions, the costs of alternative delivery systems could be^fealculfted 
quickly and local alternatives evaluated much more rapidly. ^^jf^i^'^"^ 

, LESSONS LEABNED 

The experiences learned from the Oreat Plains project are that If researchers 
and extension personnel are going to do useful work, several steps must be 
taken. First, we need the opinions of those affected by various programs. If 
we are to measure the Impact of programs on quality of life of rural people, 
we nepd their interpretation and evaluation. The second step Involves con- 
tinuing and Increasing our Interaction with policy makers. The range of policy 
makers goes from town councllmen to the Office of the President. If our re- 
search results are to continue to be relevant or to be made more relevjont, we 
need to Involve policy makers. We need their assistance In defining the prob- 
lem, specifying objef»tlves, and reviewing results. If policy makers cannot use 
our results, we need to reevaluate our efforts. A third step Is to Interact with 
providers of services \yhlch affect; quality of Jlfe. For example, 1;o have a real 
Insight into rural health problems,' the health researcher and extension persc^i 
must Interact with providers of rUral health services as well as users. c 

Our experiences during, the Oi^at Plains project were with local decision- 
makers. It was clear'to us that thelf research and extension needs were for (1) 
Impact, (2) budget, and (?) location studies. lA addition, we found It was very 
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important that the data and 'results be presented in a form which local deci- 
sion makers could use themselves. Our experience indicates that simple forms 
containing a procedure can SQrve that pijppose. * 

Researchers* rewards for this type ofppplied research may not come from 
scholarly journal publications/but moreflikely from seeing study results used 
even before they are published. We observed important decisions made the 
same everting that we presented reseai&h results. Furthermore, calls for as- 
sistance, requests for publications, and? reports of local decisionmakers using 
our publications continue to come in ^ily. This call for the research results 
illustrates local decisionmakers need for the results and is also very rewarding 
to the research team knowing that oui| research is being used. In addition, the 
research team has. received complimenmry letters for our research efforts in the 
Great Plains. Several examples, are citfed^ A letter from the Mayor of Wynoka, 
Oklahoma and Wynoka Hospital Boam states: 

"The announcement on the funding of the Health Center Project came as 
quite a boost to our community. The community is very pleased in knowirtg 
that so many people are concerned mout our future health care needs. 

••As you well know, this will insiirfe our future liealth care needs, and play a 
major role in the economic stability|of our area. ^ 

"We are very grateful for all yodr efforts and- assistance in working'on this 
project** • I ^ . ' ^ 

Another letter written to Dr. Hafly from Dr. Frank Baker, Dean of Division 
of Agriculture, Oklahoma State University states : 

"The research led by Dr. Doeksen in rural service rifeeds and costs, is excellent 
work and is being widely used in t£is region. We appreciate the leadership that 
Dr. Doeksen is giving to this ar|a of research and the opportunity for pur 
Extension and Agricultural Experiment Station staff to work with him.*' . 
- Finally, a letter received from|Oklahbma Governor 'David Boren states: 

"I would like to express my earnest appreciation for tl^e assistance which 
ydu and representatives of OkloJionia State University havK^orded this of- 
fice, the people of the State od Oklahoma and especially J the community of" 
Enid. I ' ^ - ' ' 

"It is my understanding that mpon receiving our request for help, you imme- 
diatlly proceeded to lend your mighly professional talents j and services to the ' 
community leaders in the Enid area. I have been called !by several of those 
leaders who were extremely impressed with your responsiveness and degree 
of knowledge in areas that werejfforeign to them.*^ j 
. The point I wish to convey Qrom thesp statekents is that; this type of applied 
research and extension help m making decisions, and if Iwe provide it, they 
are better informed in makir& their decisions. In additicjn, the project team 
has found our research handbooks being lisria without professional assistance, 
thus it appeals they are in a| form such bhat local decisio;nmakers can readily 
use. Finally, professionals in' other U.s/pfecrfona are hepiinnincr to adopt the 
methodology and preparing aimilar handbooks that their clientele can usie^in 
lutheir region. ' ( / 1 ^ ' 
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. Assistant P^bofessob of Rural Sociology, Cobnell UNivEB8iTY,rlTrfACA, N.Y. 

. ' , TITLE V BUBAL DEVELOPMENT 

Title V of the Rural Development Act of 1972 was Instituted to promote new 
types of rural development research and -extension activities to Improve the 
quality of life In rural areas: Title V activities In different states, have taken 
various forms, although In most cases some new, heretofore unti;^^ techniques 
wer^ experimented with. Such Is the case In New York State wWre a substan- 
tial portion of the Title V monies were devoted to research and extension 
activities In one jpllot county>. Clinton. As one of the poorest and most rural 
counties In the state, Clinton County has severe difficulties with access tO 
services, public arid commercial, as well as many problems with health, em- 
ployment, housing, etc. The research I am reporting on was to develop new 
tecnnlques of assessing access to services In rural areas, and how to present 
the findings to local declslon^makers In the most comprehensible fashioh. 

SEBVICE ACCESS PBOJECT ; . 

The resplt of the Access to Services Project was the development ot a 
geography based visual overlay method to present a number of types of data 
to local audiences, •whether they were agency personnertcharged with provld- 
Ing programs or local supervisors whose public responsibility Is to provide 
**g6od things" for local residents. The method was used to present and Interpret 
data from the following sources : . . 

a. C€»isu8 materials, 

b. Agency program location, 

c. Location Of primary services, 

. d. Key Informant burvey Information on where Ipeoplie go for services, 
e. General sampler survey on what services were needed where. 

• . ' ■ •* ' 

CONCLUSIONS . 

Major service access difficulties were Identified In health, employment, 
transportation, and ac^s to Information e.g. toll*free palls ifrom the rural 
areas to the city where most services were located. Subsequent Rural Develop* 
ment projects are working on these specific applied problems. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE METHOD 

This technique of assessing access to services In rural areas Is extremely 
low cost; no high-leveV professional expertise is needed and most of thie work 
can be done by local volunteer citizens. A fringe benefit to this mode of oper- 
ation Is that when local people become Involved in studying their community 
they usually become more Interested In searching for solutions to problems 
that ate turned up. 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

■ The Extension. Service and other agencies charged with promoting develop- 
ment and provision of a better quality of life, ^peclally to rural persons, 
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/.i^ould have ready acceaa to easy to Interpret and up-to-dat^e .reliable infonna- 
.^^ri^jbti^on the!t immediate service area. Such, information ' selves not only to 
;^ldenjtify specific needs, but also to enable agemiies to plan and target programs 
^''ifOiteCirirectlveiy and finally, can providpa ,djita base from vtrhich to write new 
proposals for further grant funding. ^ 

... ' :4 

. ' E?nxxi^ • . 

Better underirtanding of the needs and resources of all 'Communities by local 
persons can lead to a greiater sense of self direction and less dependence on 
outaride helpi As taxes riTse everywhere, and services are still lacking, a,. way 
. for locat citizens to mlake the best uses of their own 'resources may prbvide 
^ a way for quality of life to be improved in rural areas without continually 
^ depending upon dwindling outside resources. 

[Supplemental material submitted by Dr. Goi^ 

' State UNivEBsrrY of New York, 

College AT 'Plattsbubgh, 
. . , , . v. ; 5, Chassu,PiY.; May 8,1978, 

,. ■ .v . ;...^-:im:mobakdum . ..s ■ 

To : Sen. Patrick J. I<eahy. , , . 

From: Peter Gore. ^ ' ' ■> 

i' Re: Further responses to questions raised at the Hearing on Rural Development 
Beseai^; Friday, May 5| 197a . 
I worildlike to respond more fully to the questions you raised about prepara*" 
tioQ and use of the overlay materials during the hearing. 

ir*w6Wems of construction of the materials? 
, Atlei^t % of the data needed for making the overlays is readily available in 
tabSHflilr fopn. With some instruction, almost anyone can Mraw the basic maps 
and symbols- The ThermOfax transparencies cost 35^..^trtece, When data needs 
to be collected locally, volnoteer citizens can often accbmpUsh the task. This is 
botli low cost and elJgctlve ppUtlcally because It Involvesf Jpcal peopl? looking 
at local problema "■* r'i> V ' . '.v 

2. How do rural audience respond to the materials? >. ' - 

In general the^^. are enthusiastic about seeing data relating tQ their well-being 
' presented In an easllj; .lenders tood manner. They also delight in adding to tfi^: 
data when -some local device has been Inadvertently left off the charts ! ^ 

3. Can this matMfifl. 6e . published to further your own academic, and profes- 
sional career? ■ • ' 

In termft of strlctl/local data, no>^4>wthe idea of juxtaposing variables on a 
geographwk)a8e Is, and I expect to put tSgether the comparative results of several; 
counties Into a "scholarly" article. : , 

4. Is this considered research? , . * 
This depends on one's definition of Research. I do consider It to be applied action 

'research In the best traditions of Rural Sociology. Particularly, If It can help to 
solve local jjcounty or community problems, it Is a valid atea of study and^should 
be considered and rewarded as highly as more esoteric area? of Investigation. 
» 5. Do any other counties have this Information? ; ;^ 

The compleA materials have been prepared for two additional coup^iej^ and 
selected variant have been produced In overlay form f6.^.all 57 counties Jn New 
York .state bwt^e New York City. How-to-do-lt Instructions are available fOr 
\\ anyone wlshlik to prepare materials of his own, 

^ I think th^ answers to the rest of the questions raised by your staff wer? 
thoroughly alred'at the hearing. ^ would also like to take this opportunity to 
thank you for undertaking the .very Important process of conducting- hearings on 
the long neglected area of rural development research and, more broadly, the 
need for a comprehensive national Rural Policy. It Is long overdue. 
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/ -^^^^ were submitted by Dr. Gore. See 

ti; TO. f or i^f^re'ilce :] • > v • 
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. Statembnt or Babton D. RuBBELt, EitacuTivE Director, fr^ATioNAL 
Absocxation OF Towns TowNSHiPB 

^ ■ . . * \ • ■ . 

INTEODTJOTIONV ■ 

Chalman lajeaiiy and members of the eubconunlttee, my name is Bart Ru8-;^\ 
seU and I jiih' xbe exe^itive director of the National Association of Towns and 
Toiwnships, as well as a cocbairman of. the Small Communities Ck>mmittee of 
the Congressional Bural Caucus. 

NATaT is a feden^tion of state organizations which provides representation 
for, and assistance to,' public* officials from over 13,000 predominantly small 
communities around the country. The National Association is unique among 
^ public interest groups in that it is the only local government organization 
whose primary focus is directed toward the institutional problems of small 
tcPWns and rural areas. The major concentration of our national support 
center during the past has been on the federal system and the elfects of Its 
actions (or inaction) upon the'people who reside in what the feds often refer 
; to as "small town America!" - 

Before I begin, I would like to thank Chairman Leahy, his colleagues and 
the staff both for conducting these hearings, 'Which iii my opinion represent 
a pioneering effort, and also for inviting n^e to present the views of the 
National Association onrthis extremely important tojSic. 

XNTEEOOVEBNMENTAL BEI^ATTONS ; SMAXX GOMMUNITIES AND THE WHITE -dOUBE 

Soon after t^e president's new; administration got underway in, 1977, I and 
members of NATaT*s board of diT:ectors arranged a meeting .wiiai\^^rQsenta- 
tives of the- White House Office of Intergovernmental RWatidni?;-* ..which is 
directed by Jack Watspn. We sought the meeting' with thteSe' oflWitefe e^ 
our . concerp about the domin^tipn of the intergoveicnriiett'^l ': 
. process in Washington by thci biir. cities. Also, 'since Mr^ .Cfitrter^ -njinself was 
from a small town, we wanJ:ed,io'>:know bi s plans f or . iffiprQyiqjgf 'ihe ^ptatug of 
rural communities at the f^eitaj;* level. The resp^faee to-bur In^^ry ^wiSf. 
say, the le^st, very di^j^oii&n^.'.oS^^ representatives wwe told tha^^^^^^^ 
though there was 'sensiO^yitjf': withjin'!;the Office of Intergovern^^tal Rations . 
to the problems ■6f*smiaU It own. offiqialV in terms of federal progradas. there was 
little information avaUable dbout the problems. We were advised to develop, 
recomniendations about .'-the. -ro.le of small communities in the federal system, 
and a "laundry list" oif : problems or barriers which they faced. Needless to 
say> their request was no small order and in fact represented an Impossible 
task for our organization to undertake. It did, however, serve to underscore 
the fact that the needs and concerns of small towns and rural areas are not 
being considered in more than a super^ial way by the White House inter- 
governmental policymakers. Without adequate information about, the nature 
oif" rural communities and the way in which they interface with; federal pro- 
giFains and agencies, the White House could npt be expected to develop;»jational 
domestic policy proposals. Yet, despite this obvious deflciencjy, thos^ White 
House advisors did not seem concerned. They did. not suggest reeolutions for 
solving this internal problem and have not, since that time, itaken action to 
remedy the situation. * 

I^DA : A SOUBGE OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT IDEASrAND ADVICE — THEOBETXOALLT 

' One of the most positive actions taken byrjthe President during hia^^ first year 
ih. office was the hiring of individuals in ^he Department of Agriculture at 
senior-level positions who have previously demonstrated a commitment to the 

■ betterment of life in countryside^America. . Alex Mercure, Gordon .iCavanaugh 
and Bill Nagle are a few such anointments which come to ml^d.' These men 

V. aim their able and dedicated staffs have given me every indiciation that they 
will to the best of their abilities give momentum to Section 603. of the Rural 
Development Act. And, in fact, I know that Assistant Secretary M^rcure testi- 
fied just two weeks ago before the Senate Subcommittee on Rural Development 
that he was confident that he and members of his staff were already beghining 
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to carry out some of the objectiv^^. this sectionr i also, noted ttiTatj despite- * 
his optimism In this regard, heetatetf: * V . .. 

'Iliere Is 4 lack of compr^eniidYe tedmlcal assistance and research and de^ 
veloimient to adequately assist small ?k>mmnnltde6/^^ " 7: ' r 

, '*Mo8t fedgjal projppams have i^ot helpect state and local governments build:; 
thel r capa<I ty^to r>ecome full pa r tners i n the' rural development process. ■ : v . ^ 

/TEfaere Is an inadequate aata^>6&se and ina^eqaate p^^rformante indicator 'v * 
. systems on which to base program decisions;' . • ^ ,j . 

''Most categprical progran^s are developed around 'uj;banV>rlettted'' research an.^ / 
devdopmtot, .urban Standards, andBtirban; delivery dysfems; aid most of them 
count on the availability of sopl^mt^ted urban-letel "^lanning^^and administra- 
tive services.*' . ^Sfe - V f • ' ' ' \ 

It is becanse thte Departmeifl^JJ/jteii^^^ hot been committed 1:o 

. doing research and developing Sa^ap^f^'hiral^ communities that sintill towns 
and rural areas are considereKi a'sr aw^fe^ domestic poUpy and 

prOgraiR development.process.;^:^^ * ^ - * ; ^ ;^ . 

'.. >- • . , uBBAir XifhimKii^i^^ knz federal level 

During his testlihqny >th'e White^ on Balanced National 

Growthi and EconMoic DevelopmeritifSjnbu^ Secretary Bei'gland strongly > 
asserted that the^olggeSt weakness ttf .&e federal system, is its* failure: to de^> 
' liver non-USDA programs to rural areas. \The National iij^ssociation of : iT.owns . ' 
.and ^Townships whcfleheartedly concurs .with ^pcretaiTr Bergiand^syi^^ 
rega,^. However, it is our feeling ttyat th^^'Depairtpient has be^ ^a'majbr con- 
tributoijrto this problem because it has not been and Js, not n(m\ 
•provide individual departn^ents and* agencies*- v^itbih tli§^':f6detar;J3ystem i^d^ 
Informatfon about the special needs and characteiteWcs o{ smptU .toT\^ and 
rural areas. The tJSDA does not have the inte^Q^ data bank tthd research 
^(rjaipacrty to assess the impact of rules and regulations prpi^osed by othfer fed- 
eral units, nor, if hlstprj* is a guide, does it haye lthe inclinatioh to provide 
^ stich a critical analysis. In short, desi^te the fact that the Department of' 
X'griculture has traditionally, been viewed as' the primary en try^ point by local 
" difflclalB ; f rom rutal , communities, Khe . Department has not provided ^ voice 
within the ;.;4dministration^of '*Small 'town America". If non -metro localities 
are ever to receive equity in the ^national policymaking system, the USDA must 
\d9ta'nd firm in its commitment to rural development research and capacity 
.^building; at the local level. Perhaps more "^importantly, the Department of 
■^Agriculture must substantially Increase itis internal ability to watchdog, in a 
ij. sense, the actions of othfer. federal agencies \o ensure that their programs are 
• beneficial and appropriately scaled for our. Country's many thousands 'of smiall 
towns. It must, we submit,; move beyond ^the good intentions we belieSve it 
currently has. Otherwise, the big cities, with the backup of their large scale 
,t research and development units both within and outside govemmeDjfc at the 
' federal and state levels, will continue to have better, "tools" to dominate the 
federal domestic poHcymaking process. < 

. HUD : TAKING THE LEAD ON BIO^trnr^SEARCH — USDA SfiOTILD TATKE A 

SIMILAB APPROACH FOR SMALL COMMUNITIES 

The U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development u^idertakes major 
research studies, testing and demonstrations related to the Department's mis- 
sion of promoting th^ development and general betterment of the big cities and 
urban areas. HUD lias a very eflfectiye in-house "think tank" known aS the 
Policy Development, and Research Division which, under 1970 legislation, has 
been conducting research on community development matters and activities 
designed to increase state aad local government ca.pabilities. These functijans 
are carried out both^ internally .and externally, through grants and contracts 
with non-profit research groups, educational institutions, in addition to agree- 
ments with state aiid local gaternntents and other Federal agencies. In short 
•this division aggressively seeks to develop and implement better methods for 
guiding economic and community growth and for increasing productivity in 
the public service delivery system of urban governments. It should be noted 
that it has a very significant budget with« which to, undertake these activities. 
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m^M Jj^diprn^r^f?" creative In lu; approach ^to this atea of.Jfitergavern^^ 
S^.Tvi . Onea)roJect Avhlch the Department: f uilded, foi^ examplft -in. ^ 

LtabLSln'^nn^^^^^ of;:MfiyQrs .for the;.S^^ 

establishing, an "jlmn ol)servator>vprograni::Kndftr:this^^^^ 
, the Conference of Mayors l?25(J.000 a year for thft^ yearkto'selecA lO^cS 
SerKe' lPrin^^"""/'^ I''' effort, .oT,local^veru.W 
sities 111 the development of research actlvIties-^TJiis js'. just ohe of manV 

The results- of the re.seurch aiuT demonstration projects.haVe served as the ba^s 
-ZfflT'r^^^^^^ fomrtmeiit to 'the Pr^.sident ^mi^u'bS 

matters. Clearly the Secretary W Agriculture has not had.vana.stlll dO^not 
n?e'lou^^^^^ re^o^ees. C'onsecnientkour small tO>vus atfd rural ai^dsas^^^^^^ 

ao not receive adeq att^tiou and supppi:t: We believe 

US];)A»;in order to have a real impadt In rural communiUes, Should take a' similar 
compr^ehensive- approach to the development of a major pro-am 
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«m^iT^^ ^^""^^"^ l^^P^^^^^^ ""^^^^'^ majority Of their public ^sien^ices' from 

?ftcT?hTth"pL"i'^ ^^^-^^"^^ '''''^ ^espiS 

RnJ^n i ^^^f Officials operate without elaborate aUd sophisticated 
Bureaucracies and staffs, they have b^en and continue to be the priS 
po cymaklag aiul administrative units at the local level responsible ^or S 
hWdlo ^' local services ;s.ich as planning, police and Are protJc^ion; roads ahd 
bridges, sewer ami water facilities and other basic and Wntial operations 
sarv I" .small towns and rural areas are' a neJ:- 

^ 1^ success of community development efforts , la non. * 

^nin^m 0"^''''''^^^' /^'''" ^"'^ means be found to strehgtheo their 

capabilities to participate in l,lie intergovernmental system.. To datl the ^ 
• n^'lionM? ^ V^iyt/"ent of Agriculture has not mt^de a significant effort 
to identify he role of local officials, in th^ mission of fiiiy of its- subordinate 
ageiic es. NATaT believes that USDA, like most other major fedeil?^genK 
should establish^ an Office of Intergovernmental Relations to provide io^l 
public officials the opportunity to express their interests and concerns about 
programs which are intergovernmental in nature and to legitimize the local 
government process in small towns ami niral areas. * ' . 

La.st year our National A.ssociation. among other organizations, was call^ 
upon to review the research activities of what wiis then called the Economic 
Research Services local government; program. While .'the ERS is to be com- 
mended for taking the lead in inviting ^uch outside groups in for this preview 
proces.s, it was discouraging to discover that the S^ervice's research 'agenda 
nad npt been developed after consultation with groups such as NATai?,* Con> 
sequently, its projects bore little resemldance to what lOcal officials from sinall 
towns would have cho.sen as priority topics. To make mattery worse, most of 
the research being undertaken by ERS was long-term' in nature and the agency^' 
did not seem anienalile to changing Its agenda mid-stream. The new ERCS has i 
the .potential for filling a basic res^rch void in the Vural development policy - 
pro<ie.ss, but without prior and ongoing: input from: local officials, it can never 
hope to .solve the real-worid, institutional problems, of small communities We ' 
00k for direction from Secretary Bergland to movd the service toward fulflll- *- 
Ing its potential. • " 

SOME PplSITIVE ACTIVITIES— HOPE FOR A MUCH BRIGHTER FUTURE 

i.*^ttSv?x*^'"""^ Association of Towns and Townships has l)€en some actittlties. 
or USDA and Its divisions which could. If they were properly increased Und - 
coordinated in the .future, have a real and positive impact, ultimately, at the 
local level. For example, hrl977 the Pepartmeht\s Economic Research Service 
ami the -iNortb Central and , Xoriheast Regional Centers for Rural Develop- 
ment spousored a major national conference on non-metropolitan Community 
Services Research. It was the first event of its kind ever held in this Country 
and those responsible for organi^sing the conference- are to be commended for 
this effort.; NATaT's major conceni. once again, is that It did not appear to 
involve local officials in the pie-conference planning process and. more Im- 
poftantly. it does not now seem likely that the conference will betome a 
. regular USDA-sponsored activity. We believe it should. 
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■NATaT is also aware of certain actlwltlq|^ of- our land grant college and the . 
Cooperative ExteoBion Service, which have^ been, of assistance to rural local 
governments. For example, one of our memliiers, the Pennsylvania Statfe Asso-: 
elation of Township Supervisors, was the recipient of support by USD A throogh 
Penn State University. In 1976 the Cooperative Extension Service undertook 
a survey pf township leaders to determine the problems they were e^^ri^clng 
as part-tiiQe elected officials respcvn^ble for managing g^rowth and" change and , 
di^llvering ffublle servK^ In rural communltles^ Such' assistance is of real sig- 
hWcance and similar efforts woi^d be quite b^eflplal to small, towns around 
the country If' they were conducted on more than a limited an,d piece-meal 
basis. Ufnfortunately at this time tney are not' • ^ 

Another positive effort undertaken tby USDA* wa» Initiated last year as .a 
joint venture with the Department of Housing, and Urban Development This ^ 
pilot project ^as deslgmed to Identify ways In which comniunlty development . 
programs could be delivered to people In remote rural ar^as. While the study 
was done In a cooperative s^tlt betwieen two, (departments which are not 
known for. working well together (and -therefore must be considered a frult- 
ful' activity), It was really a very mod^t effort whlcS will not, we believe, have 
a substaJ|||;ftl Impact on the rural d^^ 

• qoNCLtrsioN . , 

The National Association believes that the U.S. Department : of Agriculture- 
has, under .tills administration, both the Intent and the t«rsonnel to Imple-, 
ihent Section 603 of the Rural Development "Act of 1972. This effort will re- 
quire coordination and cooperation tnjx^ughout the federal sjfstem and It Is for 
this reason that NATaT supports the concepts embodied in the Ei^al Develop- 
ment Policy- Act which has been introduced by Congressman Nolan In the 
House. This legislation would, among other things, create the opportunity' for 
rural con[imunity'' Input through an, advisory committee of local officials from 
small tovfnshlps and' rural areas. We would also certainly support the intro- 
r ductiion of a similar .measure in the Senate. 

Interdepartmental coordlnatloii and cooperation will jiot malpe much differ- 
ence, however, unless the. Department of Agriculture takes the lead In initiat- 
ing^ jural development activities across agency lines at the federal level. This, 
we -i^lleve, cannot occur until the Department of Agriculture cehtraUzes and 
Ihci^'ases substantially Its small town and ^rural area research activities. Wltl^ 
Internal support of this nature and scope, the USDA could, foB^itlie first tlin^ 
become a real factor in our national domestic policymaking' process. ; NATaT 
looks forward to the day when this concept is made a reality. Thank you. 



UNIVERSITY OF WiSCOlisiN-BXTENSION, 

Hon. Patbiok J. .Leaht, \ ^* 

Z7.fif. Senate, * . . ^ ^ ; 

Deab Senator Leahy: I am sorry I was not able to respond earlier to;;your. 
letter received by my p^Qce two weeks ago regarding the hearings Mjypur 
Committee on March 4 and 5. ' • , ■ 

I am very Interested In, and have allocated considerable resourg^ front our 
Wisconsin CJooperatlve Bxtenslon^ervice budget to, non-farm rural development 
Yes, we do need additional research, but more than that, we need to get rural 
non-farm communities and people directly aM purposefully involved in thie 
• hefeds identification and application of what is already known to those needs, .s 
' We already know; how: to do It? We have alrelidy demonstratedjnow tp 

it-on a'linaltfed scale!- " . ' '.w''^ s''--'., 'i'^'-^ 

)'-?}nclosed^8 a brief paper I t^resentied to Secretaiy. Kobert. Bergland . la 
/'SfeptemK^r. It was accompanied by several appropriate Jcharts. slides^and casv 
flfette^ recbrdings wtth community: leaders from rural Texa^ and;rural Wisconsin. 
.l7;lK>pe the paper: will provide some help in .rec6gnitio)\ of/the need.to syste 
ma^fcally involved feal people as the key to make use . v ^ 
{vi'iM their own t^ents and local resourced, ahd ' . ' - - 
(2WJ federal ari^ '*r^^r^^ 
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ino^^i^i"*"^ £^^1® feel that rural development Is the provWIiig of grants" and 
toT transportation, etc. ! Those arl;^nly1SB 

Sr^p J'n ^f^^ '^^ cat^lyst-the organIzer-~the motlvatol^the de- . 
nUn.^ffh '^?c^^~to,help people in their own communities design their own 
ntrc^es^Uhet^^^ -^^^ the topis 'or re- 

^S?n°cerely^ """^ ^'^^^ to^their cause, please don't hesitate to request It. • 

Gale L. VandeBero,i 
Enclosures--5 ' ^'^'^ Director and A88i8t(l^t Chdnceltor, 

' VandeBerg, Gale L. ; 

1963; Totel Resource Development in Wisconsin: A Citizen's Guide to 
X lans and Action 

6on^(Octobe?J ^^^^""^^ Extension Service, College of Agriculture, Madi- 
McCoy, Palmer E. and Eleanor Jones : 

^ K^^?''^ ' ^^^^ Task Force Committee, U. of Wiscpnsin-E^nslon (Septem- 

• •- per ) * ' »•..,'" 

r „, ^° ECOP Task Force Report on Smalier Farma Program ECOP 

• . Task Force Committee (September). ^ « 

1972; Barron County: A Summary of the Overall Economic Development 
Plan U. of Wisconsin, USDA (June). ^ 

An ECOP Task Force Report. on Smaller Farms Program 

(Prwented by ECOP TASK FORCE COMMITTEE Members: Gale L 
VandeBerg, Chairman. State Extension Director, University of Wisconsln-Exten^ 
'^S°?^f ^ Seastrunk, Assistant Director of Extension, Texas A.&M. Sya- 
tern, Wltn help from numerous others in preparaUon of materials and concepts.) 

Educatton and information to family farmers has been a basic thrust of the 
Cooperative Extension Service since its establishment in 1914 in context with 
national farm policy and supported by the USDA. 

The national policy supporting major agricultural' and mechanical research 
and a Tiationwide agricultural extension thrust has given America the world's 
most efficient agriculture, 

• ■ ■ ' ■ 

THE AORICCLTURAL INDUSTRY AS CLIENTELE 

Application of the mechanization and production research has resulted in 
one out. of six ndn-farm jobs in America being in the agricultural sector in% 
such fields as supplies, services, equipment, pesticides, transportaUon, pack- ' 
aging, grading, inspecUng, merchandising, etc. Agricultural research and the 
Cooperative Extension Service have had to allocate some of their resources 
to information and education with this la^rge non-farm sector so It mieht 
efficiently, safely and effectively ^rve the^armer as welFas the public. 

THE FARMERS AS CLIENTELE — THREE BROAD OROITPS 

The agricultural revolution has resulted in at least three disUnct groupings of 
farmers, each with quite different needs. Extension must and does work diflfer- 
ently with each group. 

1. 4% large commercial farms. Gross income over $100,000. This group re- 
ceives 47% of the nation's gross cash farm receipts. Extension provides techni- 
cal Information. . . 

2. 32% commercial family farms. Gross farm income $20,000-$100,000." This 
group receives about 43% of the nation's gross cash farm receipts. Extension 

.provides considerable general information through intensive educationar ex- 
periences in various commodity areas and mass media. 

3. 64% of the farms are .smaller and generally limited resource family farms 
Their gross farm income is. less than $20,000 and they receive about 10% o^ 
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the nation's groes cash farm receipts. Some 10-15% of tiiese* farms can be- ; 
come viable q^mercial fanjily faun operations. 

Generally,Tni8 category of smaller farms may be classified into three groups: 

a. Young or beginning f ambers who can g.nd wish to become viable com- 
mercial farm operators, but have limited resources and of ten lack in skills and 
knowledge needed^ to make the transition. This group is relatively easy>co work 
with but requires much more«intensive counsel than the established conunercial 
farm^ » i r 

b. iBVrmers who have limited abilities oc have physical or health limitations 
|0r family situations or age factoKB ^hich cause them to depend oi^ farming 

for their livelihood. Within thi§ group, according to 1975 census data, th^re are 
802,000 families (1.3 M. ^people) whose total incotoe ftom all sources was be- 
low^the federal poverty line of $5,500. This-group is generally more difficult 
to readi, must be reached through different methods, requires 1-to-l cQunsel 
on a recurring and relatively sustained basis, and is often outside the main- 
stream of comni^ity prog;rams and quality pf living. It Is not common for 
them to do inductive reasonin|y and learn from or transfer from wa^^hlng 
* some successful neighbor! This is the group requiring major time and counsel. 

c. Part-tim|^ farmers where a substantial portion of the family Income 
comes from *off-fann work. These are generally people who prefer to live in, 
the country and*fann as a supplement to their off-farm employm^t. .They*^ 
have chosen opunfiry living, often with a lack of knowledge and skills needed 

\for farming. They are generally fl^obile, easy to communicate with through 
normal media channels, and are fi?6quently quite demanding of Extension and 
other public agency time and resources. - ^ ^ ^ 

THE LIMITED BE80URCE FAMILY FABM 

It is a. and b. of the three abovjp groups that Extension knows need help 
and Extension has demonstrated it can help significantly. However, the heavy 
demand for educational assistance by commercial farmers, by the agricultural 
supply and senice industries, by the part-time farmers and also by urban 
residents has creatM enormous strains on staff time and has resulted, over a 
period of time, in limiting Extension's capability of serving eflfectiyely sig- 
nificant proportions of these enlarging limited resource farmer groups. Very 
dramatic results have i)een obtained through Extension's demonstration pro- 
grams with limited resource farmers. 

For those who are to remain . limited re.source farmers (b. above) even a 
$1,000-2,000 increase in income per year i.s a high percentage increase and 
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means a great deal to their well-being and their ability to avoid despair or 
even, Perhaps, to avoia seeking welfare aids. In many cases, in addiUon to 
neip with farm technology and management 'through a small. farm& program, 
ir*^ ^ introduced to,, other Extensiod programs and greatly 

helped through counsel on ^lanagement of' their limited income, on housing, 
nutriUon, family management and education, and just becoming more con- 
fident, active community citizens with greater pride in their home, their com- 
munity and their country. Help to them may be viewed as much a social rural 
community aid as an agricultural aid since they will not come to be an in- 
fluence on total agricultural production. Rather they will make for stronger 
rural families and stronger rural communities, it is estimated that each extra 
dollar of farm income has a 2.7 multiplier effect within the local economy, not 
2a^^ processing locally. Thus, adding $2,000 of income per family for 
50,000 such families ^ot only means the family-earned $100,000,000 but an 
additional $270,000,000 or a total, with the rippling efect, of $370,000,000 for 
the rural communities of America. That, is rural development at its best be- 
cause it carries the humanitarian component with it. It would be sound na- 
tional policy to provide such Extension educational help and personal counsel 
to these families as a matter Qf national policy in preference to poverty level 
existence and welfare aid they may otherwise. need and seek. 

For those Jimited resource farmers who have the potential and desire to 
become liable commercial family farms >there is a far greater potential, eco- 
nomically. They account for an estimated 10-15% of the 1,794,000 of. the farms ^ 
wlt^l. less than $20,4K)0 gross cash £arm receipts, or some 250,000 famlUes/Aa^ 

'1/^1?^^®^ °' ^ substantial segment of the 565,000 commercial family farms 
with $20,000 to $39,999 receipts al^e also in low economic positions and need 
help similar to that needed by this group with under $20,000 receipts. For 
example, $16,000 receipts from a crop farm^tnay be equivalent in family living 
dollars to $30,000 receipts from a dairy farm; or a dairy farm in the northern 
climates which has $25,000 grogs receipts may be in as near poverty . situaUon 
as a dairy farm with $20,()j[)0 in a more temperate area. So there are at least 
a half million limited, resource farmers wlio wish to and can become, with* 
^ educational and management counsel, viable economic commercial farms. 
Again, if Extension could assist 50,0?K)*of those families a year to move toward 
that goal and to increase their receipts by an' average, after a two or three 
year period, of as little .as'$5,000 per family, that would mean a gross return 
thereafter of $250,000,000 per year in rural An>erica directly and % billion 
dollajrs with th^ rippling effect. Add to this group those described in a. above 
and the total effect is a rural development progftim worth well over.l billion 

^dollars to the nation, not to mention the social gains. 

The main target grftup, however,,is»the lower end of the continuum scale 
of limited resource farmers. 

IT IS POSSIBLE 

Very .dranjatic results have been obtained by farmers where Extension has 
piloted, wotk with paraprofessional aides working with limited resource 
farmers under supervision of special fahn management agents. Attached is a 
comparison of results or a pilot program in New York State with one profes- 
.sional working with 30 limited resource dairy farms with less than 40 cows 
but or similar .size and participating in the Extension farm records* program. 
In the year 1975-1976 the net cash farmjijcome in the pilot farms averages 
+43% compared to a +7% for the others. Gross farm receipts increased on • 
the pilot farms by an^averdge oflfcver $7,500. Missouri records show similar 
progress with a 3.5:1 cost/benefit ratio. A Wisconsin pilot program with 
limited resources has published an initial report which is attached witiL an 
economic summary to be published shortly. A study in rffexas in 1972 sh6wed>* ^ 
the following increases in use of three major USDA agencies by Uiplted re- 
source fa'rmers in such a pilot program : * ■ 

: SCS+173%; ASCS+200% ; ^HA+427%. - * 

(Cassette recording and slides of Wisconsin limited resource farmers.) 
(Cassette recording of Texas limited resource farmers.) ' ' 
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> U8OUB0K6 lOEE^ED 

So for the President, the Congrese. tiie USDA and the Cooperative Bxtenelon 
Service to boldly move forward with major resources to aaslst limited reflource 
farm families Is not a gamble. It Is a- tested and predictable program t^t 
constltutea one major part of a meanlngftd rural development program for 

^TwSo of one specialist to six agents and one agent to six paraprofesslonals 
has proven eflecUve. Total cost for salary, overhead, and 
$35,000 per full-time speclaUst, $25,000 per county staff, and P?f J?™' 
professional. One paraprofesslonal can work with an average of thij:^ to 
forty farm families on an Intensive basis per year and may^need to, w^>^^;^lt5 
them for up to three years. Experience has showh that with properly dedgned 
programs, participants can be Integrated Into ongoing Extension education^ 
programming after this period of time. Using these averages, the cost jper 
year, per fam family, would be aK>roxlmatel/$500. The Cooperative BxtenMon 
Service stands ready to undertake an Intensive effort with small farms. 

FARMS WITH GROSS SALES OF LESS THAN »).000 AS A PERCENTAGE OF ALL FARMS BY STATES 
[Baied on 1974 C6niu« of agrlculturi prtliininary reports} 



Farms with Small farm» 
'ross sales as a per- 



S 



J less than cenlaieof 
Allfafms 520,00a all farms 



• 60.756 60,652 S3.2 

Artewa - - ,53 497 33^721 72,4 

Arkansas •« • 7V549 45'404 * 63,1 

Connecticut.-.;. — 1^770 49.5 

norida : - gJJa 4^840 - 71.6 

Idaho n " . ii<0M";- 57.893 80.3 

Illinois - ^^349 61 So 67.0 

Indian*.-.-*. - - 129! 404 49,889 38.6 

lowi - 'Jf 909 ^ 735 57.1 

Kansas . . w ^ 109 725 95, 559 87. 1 

Kentucky ., - • *g 26 912 75.8 

Louisiana : - 7' 020 'i,229 80.2 

Maine... ifrJS TO, 465 64.3 

t!«nrfind.^ '1^% 3 378 67.9 

MassKhusetts... — - — • ,68^638 51,602 75.2 

MtehlBWK. : ^02^112 55,411 54.3 

M nnesota - ^ 5? 375 ' ffi 320 84. 2 

t!l«i«!ppi • .- 121:272 w^074 75.9 

Mlssouif - : 24 285 12,317 ' ^.7 

Nebraska v T2I8 1,413 

Nevada ^ - — ^ £821 2. 062 73. 1 

NewHampshIra -■ ggSJ . £421 67.3 

New Jersey. l5^ 387 9,172 74.0 

•NewYorH 77 526 77.6, 

• North Caronna : -IB 17355 40.0 

North Dakota : 69 896 71.5 

Ohio...- - . 73*649 57,008 77.4 

Oklahoma 29^90 22,323 74.4 

Orefon.-. : 53470 37,973 67.2 

Pennsylvania-. -c - - : 

Puerto itico - - - 716"^"'" 501 70.6 

Rhode IsUnd.. - • 3,943 26,035 81.5 

South Carolina ■ 43 553 20,064 46.0 

South Dakota - 102^474 93 242 91.0 

Tennesse« : 18? 572 148,884 80.2 

Teas * 13 130 9,860 75.1 

Utah....,....*. - - 6 270 3 249 51.8 

Vermont r : ' 55 581 46,697 84.0 

Virginia - - - ^ 514 20 661 . 63. 5 

Washlnston - 1^123 17, 879 93.5 

WestVfrglnia - 92*636 55 053 59.4 

Wlscotfsin • V329 4 795 57. 6 

Wyoming.. ^' • ^ 



Total United 



Stai.,.............,.:.-: 2.^50.126 -^'^'^^ ^'^ 
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[Bmd on 1969 Ciniui of Africulturo Fliumj 



■■''i , Ritiopf 

T t-i V ^'"•J f>nners small farmers 

Total nuipbfr (dass III, to total 

of farqNfs IV, V, and VI) (percent) 



Ratio of 
part-time 
Part-time part-retired 
part-retired farmers to 
farmers total (percenO 



!}^::::::::::::::::::r-"""- "-Si'' 

Arizona , HH 5 mq 

iSK::::::::::::::: li^B 

ConnecUcut H a'JS 

Deiawart. J'JS 

» Jislg 

tt::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: . 'l^ 

Idatio..,!. . ^ 25* ITS 

Illinois-. :: X 123' 565 

- - — - 140,354 

Maryland.... I iVigi 

S SjJi^ V 77 

Minnesota... . iin 717 

Mississippi....-......:...:: : jyiu 

^SS^i'^ :::::::::::::: ufM 

Montana . 2a 95? 

itevawi r j 112 

New Hampshire ...........:::: 

New Jeruy......<. a'Sa 

New Mexico :::..:::: " '* if S? 

New York .„:......: . . ii'SoQ 

NorttiXarolina.. na'aS 

NorthDakota :::::: il'asi 

Ohio . .. ■ 

afc::::::::::::::;::"-"- 

. Rhode Island >• 760" 

South Carolina 39 SM 

South Dakota... I 45' 726 

ISf w 213 550 

Utah V- 13 (U5 

Vermont ::::::::.':::: m 

W8$hington...ti..... ... — — — H'm? 

West Virginia..: «,og 

Wisconsin :::::::::::::: n'm 

Wyoming * g' 333 

ToW 12.730^253 



31,210 
130 
2,287 
27,557 
34,447 
14,328 
1,677 
1,495 
16, 101 
29,937 
2,045 
12,888 
61, 592 
5(,042 
67,980 
50,510 
69,568 
19,517 
3,050 
7, 811 
2,340 
36,895 
66,256 
31,481 
76,193 
13,057 
39, 160 
1,032 
1,115 
3,383 
5,851 
20,314 
64,116 
31 670 
54, 518 
46,898 
12,375 
26,726 

"*"284" 
18,388 
27,120 
57,311 
107,420 

6,378 

2,378 
32,093 
14, 131 

8,763 
56,249 

4.497 



43 

39 
39 
46 
44 

51 

37 

40 

45 

44 

52 

51 

50 

50 

48 

59 

56 
' 46 

38 

45 , 

41 

47 

60 

43 

56. 

52 

54 
. 49 

38 

40 

50 

39 

54 

68 

49 
'56 

43 

43 

46 

59 
47 
50 
49 
35 
50 
42 
38 
57 
51 



32,834 
142 

1,313 

17,671 
20,031 

5,343 
. 1,330 
733 
12,789 
23,826 

1,245 
. 5,055 
19,462 
29,978 
13,619 
14,520 
47,732 . 
16,251 

2,286 

4,657 

1,673 
•29,599 
17,639 
33,799 
41,438 

3,404 

6,607 
395 

1,064 

2,402 

3.070 
15,400 
40,481 

3,201 
39,208 
25,620. 
10,479 
21.455 

26i*V 
17.118 

3,664 
57,844 
76,449 

4,027 

1.757 
26.084 
10,690 
13,285 
18,806 

1.242 



45 

39 
22 
29 
26 
19 
30 
20 
38 
35 
32 
20 
16 
30 
10 
17 
38 
38 
29 
27 
29 
38 
16 
47 
30 
14 
9 
19 
37 
28 
26 
; 30 
34 
7 

35 . 
31 
36 
34 

"29 
43 
8 
48 

36 
31 
26 
40 
31 
57 
19 
14 



1. 373,564 



50" 



798.928 



29.26 
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FARMS, CASH RECEIPTS, AND NET INCOME 

By Sales Classes. 1975 

PERCENT. ' • ^ 
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/'. UNDER S 10.000 /! 



. S20.000 S39.999 
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• 'and OVER^ 
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Cash 
receipts 



Realized 
net income 



Number 
of farms 
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Fi'jurc 4 - 
4i FARMS, CASH RECEIPTS. AND NET INCOME, BY SALES CLASSES. 1975 



Farms 



Sales classes 



Cash receipts from 
farming including other 

Income ^ 

■ Amount Amount Number ' 

(millions) Percentage . (millions) Percentage (thousands) Percentage 



Realized net Inc ome 



JIOO.000 and over - JJJ. 750 

J40.(i0Oto J99.999 21.637 

J20.000 to J39.999 ^ 17. IJJ 

110,000 to J19.999 5,141 

Under J10.0O0 A696 

Allfarms : 91.372 



47 
24 
19 
5 
5 
100 



)6. 956 
5.952 
5.716 
. 1.777 



22, 



2, 29a 
!,69P 



31 
26 
25 
8 

10 
100 



110 
339 
565 
y 326 
1. 468 
2. 808 



4. 

12 
20 
12 
52 
100 



Source:'Oata from Farm Income Statistics. July 1976 (FRS). Handbook of agricultural charts. No. 504. 1976. 




/ The Target Group 

tenSmicl'M^?977'r''"°''' ©Irector. Texas Agricultural Bx- 

grfiTss' Snl2Watrily^'ro!n"ti^^^ - '^^^ who 

tlonal point of view the^e cnidPHnf^ S„ operations. From a Na^ 

county, and commun ty l^velfT,'^^^ state, district, 

of guidelines be followed at «ach iP^^?''J^?i ^^il Process of redefinition 
limited-resource fam MT.u?n%?fn VI ' 0*5r""se, the true Identity of the 
'Marginal fa^-Tnr"?imnv ^^T^'' coa.fused. The terms "small farmtf\ 
• minds of diffS'pe^fe ^ farms" represent different concepts In the 

^>*?con"K£f2S^^^ '"-'-«^- t*e assistance 



Low 



,Micldi,u 



thJ^'' ?/'?vf"'° deyelppment purposes, the farmers? who fall bn the 'lower one-' 
S,i?<«°oaS^fT^"""^ coisldbred,. as the Primarjj^rgeFferoup ' 

mils^itfessentlal in communicating the Idea th^t ti^e populatlo3%o be a^^^^ 
has different characteristlcs^rfneeas, and Interests It fnpimnt^ «n ^^nfJ^ 
• w.?^ while traditional ExteSon^duJ^uTaf met^^^^^^^ ^Oven ^mS' • 
^T'^!'?^""^'''?"^' ^ somawhatilifferent aroroaeh \5u^be rSS^ 

: W?onte°hiih'inTnf-\"h«"'^'^ " f t t^^ tdWdS 

ronno^f?„r>^ high end of the scale. In order to obtain maximum Results and. ' 

-^n An?''°^^*°J effflrt,:;any> further effdrt^ fc corftct the trend tOwardlh^ S gh 
lower end of .the -scale ' ^ 



.{PrepaPEid by . Dr.. D 
Extension Service, 
Genierairy,"- llmiL 
groupe. One useful 
their agricultural , 
be classffled as'fiill 
tion system of thi's 
rtals to meet.their/i 
the results obtained 
The following is 
Ordup l—Full Vrol 
full-tinfe 'farmers! Th 
fanning operations. I: 
. G6als.— Farmers In „ 
I 1. Increase the efflciei 





Lce should be initially defined as those; ofa the 



TAB(Sr AiZDIEKGE 



ik, Assistant Director, Teias Agricultural 

jrs can be classified into three different 
[classify them according to the intensity 
this system, lipai tedr resource farmers • ch 
'1 producers, (fr nonpfoducersi A clas 
iguidance in packaging educational- 
It also will provide guidance in evalf 
_m_s. ■ ' ■ 

fcssi^cation procedure which could b 
Krmers classified, in this group gfej " 
^Lve^.limltied resources available foi; 
. age And health are not major liiniti 
rgroup should be helped to: . ri 
KR^^ iQxm opera tio^i *" ; / , * , f 
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2; Increase 
8. ;Biilax!ge ope^on 
4. Improve profjaction, 
Educational assistance 

1. Production Inf ormatii 

2. l^echnical recommeii^ 
8/ Help to learn basic 
4. Marketinfc Jnfonnaj" 
6. Help with decisir* 
Group 2--Ififnitedi 

this group^ have one *< 
prevent them from u] 
Qoals.^Farm^rs ' 

1. Clarify perso^ 

2. Solve prqblei!i|! 

3. Adapt operaitl! ' 
Educational asi^ 

1. Iirformatlon 

2. Information ai, 
8. H^p to learn. 



and managekent skills. 

■ . • -J" ' 

to implement recommendations, 
srstance on a pen^onalized basis. 



^^>.il-in addition t<?liintted resources, farmers in 
pliyelcQl' limitations' such as age and health, which^ 
Jl of their resources. • .' 
.oup-sh'ould bC'helpe^ tt>. ' 
, ajwl' determine level Qf achievement expected. 
lfci5w>rm«tion provided by Extension or other sources, 
llig^with personal limitations. 

r^p^Sc problems. ^ ^ 
^elre additional assistance can be obtained. 
Skilia needed to impletijent technical recommendations. 
vnu^v u— ..v,.^.«-.v/«.r--individuals or fan^iUes living on a farm or in a 
rurar ai«a who ^^fpot actively engaged In producing crops or Uye^tock fan 

into this categoS^i^^^ , : ' . ■ ^ ' . ' 

iQoaiB— .Farme^lMH^uId be^^^^^^ to: 



Improve l^jM^lving *y ifeferring theiri to other sources for service-type 
- ' .• j^L 1*.^ *. — - activitjv 



assistance. 
2. Become In 
EducatioQajr^^i 



fjaifce .liee^jsd ' 





IMiTED RESOURCE PROGRAM FARMS, 1975 AND 1976. 



AverasB of 15 farms 



1975 



1976 



Percent 
change 



ilninfclaUqrnra«r:;?^^ . : - ■ $30,226 $38,083 

, ^ ■ Net cash fa^ Incorn?;,.:^^^^ 57,|05 $10,^ 

Total caihfarrnj^elpts::-AS^^^-/:-r' — — — - Hy'im sS 181 

'Increase In livestock, it^'ifi^fi^m t;2,Z00 

. 'TotalfanJ^^^ f^}^ 

I ' Dvert^SlfcS^ , j8,D00 $9,090 

■■■■iZif^^i^ ' ■ ' m62l $36,323 

/ Labo^MDjii^^ I I 

v-^fl^ 'NbmiWSBSfflW \-i - ji 805 15.941 

t fillBl^'P^""^ jn->p>/.p*>.*U.. ^ . 51,BU3 ♦3,3'", 

j«e1ed|B3a^«ortf . ... 34 35 

> TBitWPfiaSgsr o» cows. r- . j3 

•^c.-KP-"*"* 1*13 97 

Mflwld par cow.tpounds) '^.l 

v'-x^^P'^^^L""^!!!^-; - - ' lols 10 

cr(kita|fage'pefAcre(tons).^ - 23 27.5 

, Cow(per man l....- i..^-,...'---^.--»-r--5 — , 215 800 280.700 

V .-r.. Mlllfsold.per,man — v-r-^-rc;"-" M,^ $9.81 

. ^ Valiie of miik sold per hundredweights. .*.....<..-.. J3 

, ■ Hired lalwr^per cow ♦ j283 

* .Dairy feed bought per cow-. -r- «oo 

' .*%^Cath rnachlnery expense per cow JJ? $55 

/P/'J?^ash livestock expense per cow..^-.-.- JJg J50 

\^i28f! VP*"'" P"' ww...,.--....,.i - - ^2^603 12,738 

' : " • Estimates based on change in business size,.cr;)p production. Jan. 1976 inventories and 1976 coefficients. 



f26 
+20. 

4-43 



+30 



+19 



+229 

+3 
-13 
-14 

+9 

t!| 

+20. 
+30 

—48 

+8 
+20 
+34 
+11 
+16 

+5 



■ COMPARISON SAME 15 EASTERN PLATEAU. DAIRY FARMS WITH LESS THAN 40 COWS. 1975 AND 1976 

Average Of 15 farmj ' 

. ~ : ^9^5 1976 change 

Ffntndal summary: " ~ 
. Total cash farm receipts 

. Total cash farm expenses;:: "9'?^^ J44,450 . +13 

, " • r $26,791 ;3i;055 " I15 

T ca'A'^w m Income. ........ rr— , 

Total cash farm receipts J12,487 $13,395. +7 

• Increase In inve ntories — r-— $39,278 $44,450 

$1,528 $1,327 

Total farm receipts ■ 

Total cash farm expensM:::::"\*"""'*"'":"^--'^^^ JiS'§2^ W5,777 - +12 

Overhead costs.^^.. -v^--^ $26,791 $31,055 - 

• " — -".v*--—- . $12,231 $13,628 

Total farm expenses. =^ ► . ,^ — ; 

y'wrandmanagement'income:::::"" - : ^?.S22 J44,683 +14 

, Number of operators per farm [ - " J^^W ji,og4 

«.iJd5°u''!° '"^"■^''"•ntlncome/o'pVatbr ' ,«! ^ 

Ssladed business factors: V ji,784 ji,og4 -.38 

. Average, number of cows 

. ' Man equivalent " 33 . 3i —6 

Total croD acres 1.5 j5 

.. M"'^ Mid per cow (Bounds).". J ' ^ 89 -i 

Hay crop par acre (tons)... . " " 12,430 12, 923 +3 

Corn illaga par acre (lons)_ ... [ " ,?.6 2.5 I3 

Cowl per man.... . - 14.2 13.8 -9 . 

Milk sold per man.,.,. — — - ._ « -22 21 ' 

Value of milk sold per hu'ndrWelghf:: —- — 271467 . 267.067 -3 

Hired labor par cow.... - - $8.52 fi.93 +1^ 

Dairy feadtought per coW;::": • $38.45 -|^i5 

Cash machinery expense per cow" " mi / ?368 +1? 

Cash livestock expense pVmw.. . ""^ Jff $129 ,> 

Crop expense per cow..:.. .. " — HI '109 +16 

Total cash expense per cow,... ' M $64 -9 

Farm capital per cow " .,$812 $1,002 . +24 

— - »3,638 $4,345 ^fa 

; : ' ~ — : : , 9 

The Federation op Southern Coopebatives 
. RuBAL Training and Research Center, 

Hon. PATRICK J. Xeaht ' ^» ^^^5- 

VM, Senate, * ► \ 

Russell Senate Offlce Building, \ 

Washington, B.C. \ ^ ' 

me^rat'™earI^g7o^^^^^^^^^ our com- 

General I^glsladon conceE^^^ n^^^^^ °,° ^sncxAtuml Research and 

■ IT.S^D.A. anftheStete^LrnfGfanrss^ P^^^a^^ the 

ln'Sfe&„"g'r~ds°''' "'"^ be entered 

1 John Zippert, 

•Attachment ■ ^^^^^^or of Program Operations. " 

^ BY Federation or Southern Cooperatives ^ 

INTRODUCTION * o 
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Black and low-Income people, although we -also ^ M Chlcano and 

Native American members. ^Ince. the Federation was chart-ered In 1967, we 
have grown to include members, from fourteen Southern states, stretching from 
the Rio 'Grande in Texas to the eastern shor^ of Virginia. Given .the size and 
scope of our mtobershlp, we. therefore believe we can speak authoritatively 
of developmental needs of rural folks. 

Although a large segment of our constituency Is engaged In farming,^ we 
have many who are. not So that the need for non-farm rural research touches 
a sizeable portion of oofr membership. Furthermor^>4t Is our belief that the. 
farm and non-farm sectors of the rural economy are hot mutually exclusive. 
Bather, their fates are tied to each other; the one being totally Incapable of , 
sustaining any meaningful growth without the other. . 

We believe that rural non-farm research as conducted by the USDA and 
th^land grant systems should be directed towards the Issues listed herewith. 

' ■ . ' . ENERGY ' 

As non-renewable fossil fuels become scarcer^ one thing Is certain : the price 
' of ener^ win continue to rise as demand ,outpajjes supply. Rural residents 
spend anywhere between 15 and 40% of their Income on energy needs and 
Increasing energy bills will only cause more economic strains on those, who 
are least able to afford them. Research must thus be. directed at developing 
alternative renewable energy sources which* are not only cheaper than tradi- 
tional sources, but also indigenous to rural communltleg. There Is need for 
more research on wood heating stoves, solar ;space and hot water heaters, wind- 
mills— ^as an electricity source and meth«^ri6 digesters. These alternatives are 
not pnly potentially cheaper than oil and natural gas, but they are relatively 
easily Installed by Individual homeowners and furthermo.re,. they are for the 
. most part non-polluting. 

Energy costs not only Impact pn housing, but also In Industry and trans- 
portation. Research needs to be directed at the Impact of rising. energy costs' 
on Industrial* location In rural areas. That Is, we need to know whether rising 
energy costs have encouraged or discouraged lndustrles-,ln non-metropolitan 
areas. If the research discovers that energy costs have kept Industries away 
from rural areas, then policy can be developed to counteract this as Industrial 
jobs arfe badly needed. 

AP^BOPRIATE TECHNOLOGY 

With the advent of rising energy cofets and a growing reliance upon more 
sophisticated machinery, and equipment, there exists an urgent need for re- 
search In technologies" tvhlch require small amounts of capital and use cheap 
renewable commxinlty-based materials and fuels. These apprt)prlate or com- 
munity technologies would be labor-Intensive, thereby providing badly needed 
employment and woul'd generally stimulate the local economy. Because of the 
simplicity of their constructioij and their ir;exf)enslve material and fuel costs, 
they would easily *be afforded by the majoi^ty of rural residents; They would 
also Instill In people a sense of self-determination and the added satisfaction 
. that comes with having an Influence over 4!he technological base of their 
communities. ' ' ' . , _i \ 

Not enough resources are being directed at indigenous technologies sucn as 
solar energy, greenhouses/ windmills, energy fri^m domestic animals, waste re- 
cycling, cellulose Insulation and so forth. The Federation believes that pnly 
when appropriate technology Is addressed In «;\gerlons and systematic way will 
.problems such as rural unemployment arid f Uneven Income .distribution be 

soluble. ^ ' j| 

. ■ ' HOUSING 

Even though the number of sub-standard houses , has declined snbstantlally 
over the last two decades, mral^sidents are still l>eset with housing problems. 
. Heating costs have Increased much faster than personal Incomes, thereby mak- 
ing It costly to operate a home. Rlising transportation costs are also affecting 
the location of houses. Research Is needed In housing designs which w^uld not 
only reduce the consumption of. conventional fossil fuels wlille Increasing the 
reliance on renewable non-fossil sources, but also on locations which while 
minimizing transportation costs are at the same time desirable. 
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lly en- 



minorities , and' the poor/ have i 
. rural residents who have existed at an econopiie disadvantage. ■ Iff 



Buau, credit' unioss 




be^;'"!l'^^rSuve7o"tr^^^^ and' savings and loans ha^e' 4 

mmmmm 

Mmmmmm 

^S) • . ■ ' -'Jo TRAININCt AND RETBMJflNG OF ADiULTS 

^n?^„?^h* "Hf' ^ formally educated^ut more elp^^^ while Thn 

latter have had more, educational opportunities yet are^t^ eS'en^ tS» 

skills V«nfh= „rr^f;,?^ foK equipf)ing young rural residents with marketable ' 

"^P.*CT OF BUBAUNDtJSTBIALIZATION . . ' 

le^li Ksefrnh research that relates to employment prob^ 

nnTm»nf ^ " ' '° '5® l^Pact Of rural lndustrializaHon, Our Training Center 
a^d many of our members live in the impact area of the Tennessee TombfeW 

KTn^nr" ^J^l "k"' ^^'^ P^^lic works project Th^prS wrn 

bring major industrial changes to a predominantly rural area of southwMt 
•^tt^h in?" ""'v?'"'' Mississippi. Yet. there has been virt-ually no S£ 
. plSn r ^^r^rcSoT ''-•°P-»t .'-pacts Of this .p jject o^^S , 
consideration and study hds been given to-the manpower educatlonhl 

Sin thpti^f' <="""^"1 f^t"'^" 60cio/ec6nomic/pomrclrSems pf 
''"P"'''. irea .of this Watenvay. The Tennessee Tombigbee Water- 
way is one of many industrial projects coming, to the rural SouthTastTnd other 
rural areas. There are other similar developments/ e.g./ waterwayl hi/hwa^^^^ 
to"' f,r„^^^I'' ^^^^^Mal development' and enZTmM' fhS 

Impact - " appropriate rfesearch as to their implementation a^ ; 

wifi^^ longvoverdue for research on the effectiveness of researchers as ■ 

well as . the extension .officers themselves. Requests by our Amber^fp f or 
extension offl^^s to assist "them with their fara and non-fa m Sems have 
for^the mostVrt fallen on deaf ears. This, therefore, brings™ to question the : 
^o"'L°^^'**?'* the extension service is being responsible to The FedeSSotfl 
membership is predomlnMtly low-lncome and non-White pec^le who can l^at 
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afford to be Ignored by the extension system. We, therefore, believe It long 
overdue for the extension seJ^'lce to reevaluate the .constituency It was Initially 
established to serve and deteriaine whether or not Its goals are being met. 
We can document many cases across the Southeast whefe -farmers ^nd non- 
farmers haye never seen the county agent In spite of repeated solicitations for 
assistance. We cannot comprehend how a certain county \n the Black Belt 
of Alabama la selected as one of the most progressive counties in the state as 
far as rural devielopment Is concerned when the vast majority! of Its Black 
residents who make up over half of Its population Is subsisting perilously dose 
to the poverty level. It Is because of the general unresponsiveness of the ex- 
tension service to the relevant rural development needs of our constituency 
organizations like the Fesdei^tlon must assume^ leadership role in the better- 
ment of the quality of rural life. 

If the results are not relayed to rural residents for .their use and applica- ; 
tlon/the effort may be regarded as futile. The Federation believes this to be a 
major defect In rural research. It seems as though research and Its findings 
have been the domain pf only a select few as the masses have generally been 

excluded. i i i 

To counter this, we believe that Tesearch, Is too Important to. be left solely 
■ to resieiarchers. There mUst be a ^eater community involvement In the Issues 
select^, the way the research Is conducted and the dissemination of pertinent 
results. This means that local communities should be Involved, all the way In 

She declslon-maklug pwjcess. The extension system should have a contact per- 
on In every slgnlficanrpopulatlon locality to ensure that the research *iy>«l°& 
done with that community's lnterest'g,t heart. Information distribution shoflW not 
be left only .jip tb the county agent and his extension staff, but should also be 
" done by schools; churches, civic bodies^ and community organizations. . . = ; 
One remedy for the problems listed above lies In the expanded Implementa- i 
tion of the authority in Title V of the Rural IJevelopment Act for Involving 
non-Land Grant institutions In rural research. Expanding the group of eligible 
•Institutions, Including non-tradltlonal community tiased non-profit organiza- 
tions, that could qualify to receive Federal researc'h support will Increase the 
scope, quality and responsiveness of farm and non-farm rural* research. 



SiffJTHEBN: Rural Development Centeb, 
^ Mississippi State, Miss,, May 10, 1978, 



Hon. Patrick J. Lea^iy, 
tZ.S. Senate, 

Commiti^e an Agriculture, NutHtion, and Forestry, 
Washington, D.C, ■ 

Dear Senator Leahy: Thank ^ou for giving us the opportunity to. submit., 
. a statement to the hearings of the Agricultural Research and General Legis- 
lation Subcommittee. You will please find .five copies of our statement enclosed. 

To aid ais In our prepai*ations, we made contact: with Dave Clavelle of your . 
office. We have atteniipted to speak, to those areas In which he suggested. We 
trust that our stateriient wlll.he helpful to the work of your subcommittee. ^ ^ 

~ Sincerely yours,' " .. ' ^ ^ 'rxi:^ 

, ■ William W. Linder, Director. 

Enclosure. ■ • : ^'jp * ^ " 

Statement FROM THE Southern Rural Development CoMmTTEE *^ 

V .■.BACKGROUND ' . /' 

■ A mid-decade Federal .study shows that the lopg mlgrat'^n from the country 
to the city not only has halted— a. fact noted f <^ the firfit time in this cehtury 
In the 1970 census— but that historic reversal has speeded up. ,. 
During the past five years -the nation's metrbpyilitan counties, those with a 
' city of at least 50,000 people, grew le.ss . than percent In population while 
non-metrbpolitan counties galuc<l more than 4 percent:,, • . 

What this , means is thai i>eople are returning to rural ^America,,, ap.d 
children are no longer leaving to go ofe to the l)ig city. All.of those retfj^r^JW^^ 
or staying in the' rural areas are not farmers. Only 20 percen,t of.;the,rr^ 
population are farmers. ' ./ ^ . 



nJ^^^fv^^ S^' new area of growth needs new Jobs, health care...edu. 
cation outlets and other opportunltl^es of good life and \frholesome family living. 
THe nev^r emphasis on rural living heeds guidance. : 

J\ HELP- PBOVlbED , . ' 

•^,3?!® A^'^^i^ Development Act of 1972 represented a renewed pledge' to make 
. rural Ainerica a better place to Uve and work: The central intent of Title V 
Lli^®. of activities . that create, interpret, disseminate and 

ap^y information relevant to rural :i>feople. In its shot* life since 1972, Titie 

^^i^^ ^^i^*"^™®"*^^ in improving the quality of life in rural 
Amerlc ajg[r must be maintained. >. 

r!^^i^lr'^?^^™^?f cojtRe from the lnnovat;ions found within -the Act. 
?r1n3SSl iS5°^n"°" Is^ the provlsioa that aci^emic disciplines outside of 
W other than land-grant universities be involvAd. Annfh^r 



?i?,.1«.7fi83a!l iuJ''''^T — •'"^^i'*v**o*vA* luuL ttvnpenuc aiscipunes oucsiae of 
fiL^^^Si^?^^^^ universities be involved. Another 

iJ?n;^"*S,^f^ program o;. work in ^h state be de- 

^^J^e.-advlce^of a special rural developme^t advisory council. In 
the council, is made, j^p of farmers, workere, business 
and local government personnel. ■ } ■ ' 

Interd^pendency of research and 
f« ^^^^•.^^^^'^^^ perljAps the mi^st- dramatic is^. the shift of emphasis 
in ajfricuitural research and extension to include .rural .development. ""This laat 
innovation alters, a pattern that has beea in existence for over- 100 years Tlitt 

. la especially ^ignlfltflnt siAce gains In technology ha^ve cHai^ our rural econ- 
omy froin pne that jwas solely, ag^cultural to one that is more diversified. 

, J*^® -S^JJC^^S of , the prograins implemented through Title V has been sig- 
nificant. I>rogr^ms hQve assisted th« local people in solving problems'and open- 
ing opportunities to economic and educational advancement, health arid- wel- 
fare^ benefits, better houahig. involvement in local government, and a- whole 
spectrum of othe.r activities aimed at. improving life in riiraf communities.' . ^ 
.FoUpwing are just some. of the many Title V success stories occurring In 

;the SotttK«-programs in which local people have brought forward their.com- 

^ munity s needs and worked-^and-in^hahd vdth Title V planners to produce ' 
the be^t solutions. ' ^ 

'2 f^'"*"""*/^ /oiri««e*.— Oklahoma is developing solid waste disposal systems 
vt *8 providing better housing ♦ ♦ ♦ North CaroUna receive^-'lead- 

ershlp development * • • Tennessee giets improved roads, parks, toushigkwid 
health facilities ♦ ♦ ♦ Texas l90ks at land development ♦ ♦ ♦ PftertdRlco brtngS 
new jobs, markets, and opportunities via. a new bridge to an isolat^ community. 
.Economic development, -^North Carolina teaches management, as does Missis- 
sippi • ♦ ♦ Tennessee opens new markets jCor homemade and honiegrpwn prod- 
^^S^/^rii^^^^*^^^ Issue will raise money f<lr industrla*development 
• • • Virginia finds jobs for unemployed young people * ♦ Georgia benefits 
from ea^iiomic forecasting Alabama develops an industrial park. 

Environnientdt improvement.— Mississippi worksjfor recreational ateas ♦ • ♦ 
Louisiana and Notth CaroUna produce ^resource inventory foi;. environmental 
Improvement ♦ ♦ • Arkansas eliminates '^(er well iwllutlon. . 

People 6«fW<n^,:*-yirginia Involves local officials in leftderehip planning ♦ ♦ ♦ 
North Carolina oCCera workshops in' sup€Jrvifi(lon and management ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Louisiana's undertraine^, youths find employment: after job readhiess <?ourses 
• Georgia has surveyed necessities of needy, families on^ood stamps ♦ * ♦ 
Mississippi benefits front e<?ueaJioB and j^pbi training ♦ > ♦ Kentucky's para- 
professionals /haye formed 3§ community,, develj)pmwit organizattbns, complet- 
Ing nearly 2^ loyali projects % ♦ ♦ S6uth Carolina develops a regional health 
complex ♦ ♦ ♦ Mississippi ofifeVs ^^own meetings at which .citizens meet and 
question their elected-officldls.., ^, > . - ■ t 

; This is just a sampling. Lasting the projects And' acflomp'lishments along with 
the people, groups, and»»,loeal governm^t agencies dnvolvM in^ airof these 
Title V programs would.iake pag«> after page. .3ut the story comes out the 
same— Title V.buys a better life for rural rpeople. / ' ' . ^ 

•. V. "■ .J''-:., CONCERN EXPRESSBP * ' ' ■ p. ' 

The. Board, of Directors of thift^oV^ern Rural Deyelppment Cenier ex- 
/pressed their concern ^or the eliiplnatloTl of tHe iStle .V program ,'flivithin the 
.Rurail Development Act of 1972 as currently propjS&ed by the^ executive' budget: 
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' ' ■ . 364. ' ' -"^'v' " 

i.The Bo.ard Is extremely troubled oyer this action. It would not . only put the >• 
tfgional centers out pf^msiness Imt would end a program which has demon*' , 
:8tjrated; t^e' abiHty to-. a^llk jocal .i^itizens in organizing, identifying and then ', 
meeting their own felt cfi^oia through local a \ • 

THtle V has been m^t'-'beneficial, the Board feel6, especially when -yon con- 
.s^r:tfi^ pittance of fuiids which have been allocated during its. brief history. 
5JSw; '.that 'the effectiveness Qf the program has- beej/ proven, .both fronJi a . . 
process ds well as a dollar return iviewpoint, It certainly is riot 'tfee. timSi to • 
completely elimiaate the effort. . . >v. 

' While 'it is. impossible to . calculate the dollar value of this local community : 
.based progr.am, ,'mWe than ten dozen (120) successful programs arid projects V 
in the South ^.alotie have brougjit mea^urable^progre&s to the pe opleJLo^at least 
142 counties, virtually on a shoestring. • . J 

Title V ought to l)e financed at a 'level where it really , could; b^ fai" more 
effective in helping- more of rural America. This is of Special coucerri since the ^ 
President's current urban . policy seems to forget th6 magnitude o^ problems- " 
fQund in towns and counties under 50,000 population. >' 
'• Restoring the Title V appropriation to the Rural Development Act legislation' 
should be implemented. The reconimendatiOn made by the .National Assoc!.- . 
. atlon of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges should be used, as a guider 
line. They are tecommendlng $5.0 million for«Sectlon 5(y2(a) and $4.0 millioh 
for Section 502(b) of the Rural Development Act- o'f 1972 for FY 1979. Addi- , 
tioiinlly, restoration of 'funds for the PjL. 89-106 program which included 
$300t000 for the regional Rural Development Centers should.be implemented. ' 

Actually, much, more monies should be aUocatec^ but, to maintain the. efforta 
already in place, - the funds, for JFT 79 should at least be at the level r^om- 
mended above. ; \ ^ • ' . ; 

; 4 REGIONAL SUPPORT " 

■■. ■■. . ; • ■ ■■ . • .ntf' .• . ' . ■ ,■ ■ '■ 

*• -The responsibilities of the Southern Rural Develepment-Center .are authorized^ 
- ■ under Title V of ; the Rural Development :Act. and Cooperative .fitate Researcn .. 
"Service to incliide the job oi completing and yupporting-state Title- V^Bxt6nslon;. 
and Research programs. TlfW Center's primary clientele is the Research- and . 
Extensidi)^' staffs of the 27 laud-grarit institutions Jn the 13 states, : plus Puerto 
Rico,'v%)iM^ave 'rural development or community^ resource, development re- v 
sponslSiiifieis and intercfsts. - . * . ' • 

Effective regional participation is cjritical to the success, of rutttl developr. 
ment efforts : supporting a *regiori-.\%nde cooperation is now the priority orien- 
tation of tSf.e SR DC. . ' ' " ■• ' 

/ . ■ PRiORXTIE^, V ." . ' ' V - -^ 

Based on the Southern. State Plan of Worlv spbmiltted for implementation 
/Of Title. V, sevQn priority tqpical areas were selected : . . - * 

1, Jobs and job training, * . ■ . , ^ ■ 

2..Indus"try, ,\ , ; r. •. . • ■ 

3. Waste disposal dnd water supply,.- ^ 

4. Housing,: . ■ 

5. - Leadership devielopment, y , .. / ; « 

6. Land use planning and zoning, arid . v ' . ; 

7. Health services. . ■ \ ii. \ 1 «i 
The. Southern Rural Development Center's- Plan of .Work is afmed at. meet- 
ing the needs, expressed- iu this list of priorities. ' ■ i-,':, . 

; > 7 ' PRoirECTS.tO.MEET:PRIORITY NEEPS " r.^ 

" V" ,TForA:«^op«:— A basic imderlying . tenet ot thie Center has 'be^ri the promotion 
of increased Extension-Research communfcation. dialogue and joint program- 

' ming. Title V authorizes this interifction,' and the Ceriter has the capacity to 
bring together experts acrt)ss the state linesvand from various disciplines to 

■ focus on problems common to the* region. E;samples oi^ hos^. this was acpom- 
pushed are found in the mekiiu: cbuvened hf SRDC af T^p^esentat^•es f rom 

• • theVSoiUhbrn Land I'lcononiios .Research r*^"^»^it;ee, the 

PuBlio bSUcv Affairs (^onunitto^/ Extension Service. USn\V. and 1890 institur 
tious- t(?discuss : li^suos, educational •programs, iwlicy' considerations, tr^^ing^ 
.for professionals, and joint prograriiming. / ; :■ - y?/.^ 
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to toe^R^Ho^ P"^^^ f^^^^P' "^^ki^e recommendations 

or. ^ «e^onal Extension and Experiment Station Directors the annr l^d 

A^U?'??'^^^^ 'vf^°°^^ ^^^^t <le8ired by the participa i^ rroups 

acfon a^p'^of^^^^^ Technical Committees have asked th"^ Centir to'^help acquaint 

ideXoTfu^ure^ ^^^^'^^^ closer working relationships, aUTl?n 

qufres^S^atfon If T^^TT^T^^" ^^^"^^ Extension re- 

jr^nr!fnZ^'T'' ?^ ^^^^ these sectors 

to Hpviin'^^''"'.^*''^^ the region have much to contribute 

^L^e SRnf^^^^^^^ ^^"^^^"^ «^^"^h and Extension ™ 

UoLl Vpfi). iP ""'^^^ invohing these professionals is through its Func 

. UoMl Networks : scientists and educators have been selected to lead erouns 

LaS lssu^° Networks in operation. Network, tffies are : 

Citizen Participation. 
Evaluation Research Literature, 
. Industrial Development, 
Health Qare, 

Educational Needs Projection, ' 
^Impact of Governmental Transfer Payments or Human Resource Develops 

Solid Waste Dtspopal and Financing, 
Housing Research, and * . 

Small Farm. 

of v^^n^nr''"^^''^^^^'^^^^ ^'' ""^^^^^ wtih completing a. thorough live£ 

hiptf to its particular problem area, Pertfnent principles 

current published. The Netw^orks have the common goal of catalogUm 

ZJnhSn I research knowledge: Specifically, they are inventorying re- ^ 

search ia . their area' of interest, extracting concepts which gtve common 

?'thfi """f preparing concrete results for the Center to publish. Workshops 

Ln^P^ifhTyfi ^^^t a<^Malnt^ professionals and other Interested 

people with this ba.se information. ' y^f^ ^ ^ 

'rair„.SJ'*° i"" the bibliographies; whi^h will document for professionalfl. 
J^fho^i A ^""^ planners the wtfere and how of factual Information 

naHn« 7 ^^"^ ^^^^ studied. Networks will be preparing other pubU- 

n^^il^ ranging jerp^ research professionals to laymen— 

l^X^^T^r n^^i^^^^^^^ Plafig^^d problgms of rural developmlit. 

me SRDC will be publishing these report^* 

,^^V*^'"^"?"^."«^ Jf"^'"*'"^^''^^^"^^^ development and community resource 
development staflPs.^have needed Information funnel for the recion. a cen- 
-S^J^ perUnent facts, figures, reports of program aocoMllshmentfl 

a^fl designs for action. The SRDC has sought to provide a cohesive, central- 
ized information source for the region. The Center issues regular reporta (m 
activities of regional interest and meets special or short-term needs for pubU-f 
cations when necessary. 
PubUratiom.^^^he SRDC, in its Urst year, inaugurated a publications eeriee 
^signed to furnish several types of materials and Information: (1) summaries 
Mr reports of the states' Title V work in rural development ; (2) useful or timely 
|«report8 from several sources of appUcabiUty to several phases of rural develoD- 
men t work; and (5) reports of the work of the Center Itself. The publications 
series now numbers 24 titles. 

Magazinc.-^Slnce 1976. the SRDC has published a quarterly newsmagazine. 
Rural Development Researcl^ and Education. Distributed to about 2.000 pro- 
fessionals and educators throughout the region, this news magazine offers reports 
or what is new and successful in rUral development programs and research 

Visits to Ui8titution^.-^ne of the main emphases of the SRl3C is to assist the 
27 land-grant institutions throughout the South In their existing and planned 
rural deyelppment researcl^ and programs. In order to build a strong base of 
relationship, the Center periodically conducts visits to those campuses. 

Gomultanta.^ln an attempt to he of greater service to the Title V pro- 
grams benig implement^ in the southern region, the Center from time to 
time secures tJio services of key personnel to assist In the various phases of 
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work being accoapUHhed- In nira'l development An example pf this seryice 
was the fivaluatlonSWofkshop In South Carolina for^the Tttle V staff and 

States' title V plans. -Another underlying tenet of the ^nter-s activ- 
.itiesM« promotion of increased^E^tension-Research communication and^o- 
eramming Title V of the Rural if^velopment Act specifically calls for cooper- 
, aUv^ efforts by the Extension Sen-ices and Experiment Stations for rural 

"^^JajZ^the last few years, these pro-ams have demoTstrate^ d^^^^^^^ 
' cess iif reaching out to meet the needi^of local people. With relatively little 
fnvLt^^t in Jollars. Research and Extension projects have helped commu- 
nities to hetterTffilr way of life in both small and large projects _ 

Othcr*iissistancc.-'Ihe Center has stood and continues f » *° ♦ 
assist the individual states in any appropriate way with trainee, '^formation, 
gathering, consultation, or other support.|J3xamples of assistance provided by • 
the Center for thaip'tates are found in two Extension Service. USDA. Pre- • 
Proposals.' one for Texas and the (Sthef»for Mississippi.." Vi 

* ■ ■ ■ ■ 

V , .. ■ PEOPLE SERVED ^ ^ ^ 

The ^ass root audience effected by Title V is^'lhe 67- million people living 
in rural- Americif. This population encompasses 17.500 communities. ,^„„„ . 

ISd to this mMuber The continaing s^am of "■^'>^'''"«V2l°/„Ta 
disillusioned by the big city and are now moving "'^^1 A^«ca at a ratejif ^ 
380.000 per year. A 1970 survey of people living in miliropolltan areas, found 
i-hni- (\R nprcpnt said "I want to get to th'fe rural life. ' ' . V . 

It wafalTo n 1970 that constn.ctiou «-as 3% times 'higher in r^nral America. 

■ manu^actSdng growth became 2 times greater, and th'e wage gap between rural 

"These figures make us pr^ud^. But. this growth needs guidance. Titleg^^ is 
pofnting the way to a beUer life. Whout TiU| V. we could import »1!^he 
problems of the big city. • ■ j 

INPUT FROM JtUBAL PEOPLE . • 

Title V is unique in the prm-ision that the program of work In each state 
hp rtPvPlo^ with the advice of a special rural jjdvisory council made up or 
^t S f^rTsentaUves from the educational in*Ttutiou8. but the Brass roo 
Sple themselves, ^these include farmers, workers. l»u.iness.ilnanc e and local 

■ , government and area pl«nt\,iug and development districts. 

^ UNIFICATI^JI ' . Jk,^ 

Prior to Title V, rural development had been fragmented, nonadditlre. aiid 
overly positivistic. It had focuse<l too often on "what is" rather than on 'w»at 
S be°' or what ought to More importantly, it lacked a unifying 
framework to focus on essential issues. „ i oi„„ „-h<ii- '<ihonirt be 

« Rural development is currently a long way- from being what 't,«^ould be 
^ Rnt Title V has cau.se<l rural development to have hope, It is Title v tnat 
£n to surface aUocative techniques and set forth the te-^If ^-P^' 
eSishing in the . public sector a way of implementing a good life for those . 
that live in rural America. . 

WHAT IS NEEDED 

CZttXS£i^ ^^XllVZ^t o. the economic and social 
problems of rural communities. ^ ^ / restrained income and 

Se'^ing'Sl ""llSioiUr .UK?' decreasing recreational opportunities. 
''The'prXK^l^n '^t'Vaiii.sh soon, in p'arts it will grow more severe in 
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and research directed toward eventual emplrldl choices and solutlon^must 
take place. 

Inequitable distribution of the gain* and sacrifices of develoRpient among 
metropolitan and non-metropblltan areas should be the foundation upon which 
broader public concerns over rural development be^ullt. 

' ' . • CONCLUSION 

, In Ught of the fact that Title V Is providing Answers to economlQ'^and social 
problems of rural cpmmunltles, and that rural areas do have problems that 
win not go away on their own and that there seems to be an Inequitable 
approach to development, It would seem only appropriate to restpre the Title 
y appropriation to the rural development act legislation. Actually, much more 
^moales should be allocated but to maintain the effects already in place, the 
funds for FY 79 should at least be at the same level as FY 78 ' 



Statement of James Allen, National Association of Fabmwoekee 
Obqanizations 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: We would like* {o thank 
Senator Leahy for this opportunity to submit written testimony Into the 
Record. We feel that the invitation to testify which was extended to NAFO 
as a representative of farmworker organizations .^y^^ an Important sign that 
there Is concern about the research and extension service and their lack of 
contact with, and service to, certain rural minority communities. We do find 
It unfortunate that due to time limits we were unable to testify before the 
committee. 

The questions which we feel we are In the best position to address are 
those which relate directly to research, and extension as It operates on the 
state level with farmworkers. This will Include an evaluation of farmworkers 
needs from the research and extension service, the reasons we feel that re- 
search and extension has not been adequately done or provided, and finally, 
an examination of research and extension projects cattrled on In states which 
have large farmworker populations In order to evaluate farmworker participa- 
tion or exclusion. . ^ 

FarAworkers have so Infrequently been. Included lu research projects of 
TUjral Amerlcai that they nr^ atni nf th^ hnato HbigAL_iif_jie eding s tatistically 
accur^ite. assessment of their numbers/racial composition, and patterns of set- 
tleme^it and employment. This Is absolutely essential basic demographic re- 
search as the statistics which have been produced by the government, for ex- 
ample the Department of Labor and HEW, and those produced by organiza- 
tions like Legal Services, have been widely divergent. Future research and 
extension projects aimed at advancement of farmworker interests will have 
to find its base ^ this type of statistical Information, and once these sta- ■ 
tistlcs are compiled the problematic areas can be more easily defined. 

Farmworkers in some cases do need special projects designed for their 
unique neg^s, but more often tfiey only need to be. Included In those projects 
already being carried on by the states. Some adaptation may need to be made 
In these projects but the biggest i>roblem Is not the project which states op- 
erate, nor in the goals of Title V, but rather the obstacles to farmworker 
participation. 

The extension and research service has not adequately established com- 
munication and contact with the minority community. Farmworkers as well 
as certain other minority groups have ibeen traditionally concentrated in 
separate parts of the community and onUr In certain parts of the state and 
contacts within these enclaves have rau^y been sought out and maintained 
by extension/research. This lack of expgcience with the minorities community 

, has disadvantaged them as a potenflarproject area. The E&R service in the 
state when asked about their se)^<mon of target areas and populations in 
questionnaires prepared by the National Rural Center repeatedly mentioned 
their preference fo\ those areas and populations with a history of cooperative 
efforts In rtfTJ^^evelopment and those which would appear to have a high 
likelihood onsucCTfs. 
The proce^ of excluding farmworkers from participation In these projects ^ 

. begins with tne^ lack of farmworker Imput In the decision making about which 
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projects to pursue. ThiH Rets to the whole problem of priorities, the priority 
setting process, and those who SQt the priorities. ^ i ' *. 

The process from the beginning is highly preju(lice<l toward certain parts 
of the rural eommunrty by the placement of • the extension sen'ice in the 

' agricultural college and the frequent selection of the Denu of the College or 
Agriculture as the coordinator of both extension and. research. The . orienta- 
tion becomes somewhat set from this point and given the small amount of 
money each state receives all interests cannot be met. The States Rural De- 
velopment Advisory Council (SRDAC), which is composed of the general .pub- 
lic could represent an excellent opportunity for farmworker representation ■ 
and input since the'decision ns to which projects to pnrsue eveijy year are . 
made by this Council. They have not been on these councils in the past -since 
the members are chosen by the county commissions or the local extension 

' service in most states, and ns has already been pointed out, they have never, 
built up communication with minority communities so they don t have the 
contacts in those neighborhoods to use to select fag^orker representatives.. 
Also given that those pQSitions are unpaid and require travel, 4^s a 'great 
hardship f6r any low-income person to accept such a position e*»rf It were 

. ^^Th^state extension/research service is set up to operate independently of 
the federal staff. Thin means that if a state has not properly included minori- 
ties in their decision making process or has rai'ely selected them for their 
l^rojects target population, there is very little the federal staff can do assuming 
the state is conforming with the legislative directives of Title V. Al)out -the 
only impact thev can have is to put more effort into afflraiatlve action and 
hope that tliis effect on staffs trickles down to effect other prfrts of the process. 
Tlie conntv office is also very independent of the state office ao tliere are 
many points at which any efforts may break down. Therefore, farmworkers 
need to be represented on this council, and on other deci.siou making councils 
set up bv the .^tate arid loi-alities. so that they have a part in the actual de- 
cision making and these nre al)le to clian-ge tlie oonsen-ative preference policies so 
as to promote projects re.sponsive to farmworkers. . 

\n examination of tlie states having large farmworker population reveals 
that there has been onlv one Title V project which was actually aimed at 
helping farmworkers. The three states with the largest concentration of farm- 
workers are Texas. California, Florida. Florida's program completely ignored 
the farmworker problem while it conducted its programs on the problem of 
7 tne low income f ar i ner.s. iUe U )vv late of non - farm e mpl o yme n t, an d sub stnndnrd 
/ housing. No areas populated by farmworkers were included. In Texas, farm- 
S ^rkers were includetl in the program, but they were .seen as simply a re- 
J ' ^:\r.^o to be provided to growers and not as a people with unique problems 
■ ^hlch^rrnni re equal attention. They were viewed as a labor force which needed 
he Wruited. trained, and relocated into regions where growers needed 
workers This project could have potentially been expanded to address the . 
parMrular employiiient and living conditions of farmworkers, as well but in 
fact ■ hon::ing was onlv given importance in that it be provided for the labor 
fai^A. Trv thfullv. it could not he said that this project was really premised in 
l^v v-nv '.')n helping farmworkers and if they were helped it was only in- 
cidontkf'fn the goal of advancing the agricultural interest of the growers. 

We reviewed all of the other states which have a relatively high percentage 
of famworkers and we found that only California carried on a research and 
CM^f^nsioli program* which .was specifically directed toward the needs ff fa™- 
wo1cers-Cn;iifomia had a joint research and extension pro.iect of technical 
X ass.stance to JndJan aijd Chicaiio fnrmworkers cooperatives. The aim was to 
^ ariiprovTIHip relationship between low-income groups and the University and 
' to nrf&44fJj« noco'^sarv information to as.snre a surcessfnl operation, of these 
farTcHpTOf c<.irse* this r>-oject is sttll in keeping with the exten.sion/re- 
s^afch orientation to^^nrd farbers but it is an attempt to nidude low in- 
come minoritv groups and their proiilems. Once they have been included thia 
lirocess sets 'the siage for future oominunication which can mean greater 
resn(msiveuess to other farniwOrUer requests for aid, , , • , , 

We would recommend a.<^^omplete oxamiuation on both the state and. na- 
tional level of the projects wliirh liave been carried out. to examine their 
respou'^iveness to the minority communities. Renewed efforts must be made 
to seek minority representation on the decision malaug committees in order 
to as.snre their future equal participation. 
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Univehsity OF Wisconsin — Madison, 

DepAETMENT op AOBICULTUltAr. ECONOMIOS, 

Hon. PATRICK J. LEAHY, Uadison, Wis., itay 15, 1978. 

U.8. Senate, Russell Senate Offlce Building. 

Washington, B.C. , ' 

inf^^oo^f ^^"f'^^M.^f^^'J-.^""'":^^^^^'" ''"'^^ April. 25, 1978. inquiring as to my 
Hnn I h ° 'e^^'y^e before the ^Agricultural Research and General Legisla- 
Vn^J^°'^Z^^^^^ Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 

L^ou^, °? ^ """^ '^^ ""^y^ offlce on May 4. It was, therefore, 

■ impossible for me to appear. .' . «^<= c^uic, 

I have taken the liberty of siding you my testimony in writing. I hope it 
your iXl^st' • ^"'^'"^ '° deliberations. Thank you for 

Sincerely, '-T * . ■ ' ■ 

Enclosure. '^^^ ■ Gle^ C. PffLVzn. Professor/ 

Statement of Db. Glen C. Pulver, Department of Agricultural BgoNOMios. 
OF WiscoNsiN-AR^DisoN, Madi^on, Wis. 

mJnif^T?/* 1^^^" Professor of Agriculturalt Economics and- Com- . 

fh^ro f P^'^'^f University ^ Wisconsin-Madison. I am 

the current President of the Comgiunity Development Society of America My 
comments represent my own viewa and not those of either institution • ^ 
m^" ^'^^^^^ greAer public investment in (1) non-farm, non- 

food and fiber rural development research, and (2) more Cooperative Extension 

lever ^^""^ ^ocal 

' fK^^.^^^^i^^i?,^^ ^^^^ <?t)ntact wit^;fural and- small town people thFoughout 
the state of Wisconsin ow.Va regular basis. Meetings' with economic develoiK 
ment committees, ctfunty board members, village and town officials, and those 
who work jWth them dn a daily basis provide a clear senstoof the rfajor 
problems of rural areas. Tile most frequently mentioned concerns are: (1) 
land use planning, z(ftiing and preservation of agricultural land; (2) the need 
for good job onportunities an« adequate family income; (3) housing for the 
elderly, low ariU modefate ificome families and. supportive water and sewer 

r-sein4ee 8; and (4M ^ ^ 6| Energy soiA»es at an affordable cost. - 

^ Much less frec^tenUy^meiltioned are problemS of family stress such as 
divorce and delinquency,. «kyrocketkig costs of f medical care, and environ. 
mentatoolluMon. Similar concerns s*face at conferences with community de- 
velopers from other states. ^ ^} 

> . ■ ' ■■ - 

Hi ■ ^ ^ ■ rural development research . 

Experiment Stations of the Lantt Grant College System have been the primary 

« puree of sound research.^ used by people in rural areas for the past half 
entury. Their linkage with the Cooperative Extension Services in all states 
has pr^en itselL Rural people have tremendous confidence in the system, for 
rt has deliveredi^isefnl and helpful information. They have once again turned 
to these sources for information to help them with their current rural- com. 
#aunity problems. * 

Unfortunately limited assistance has been available. Most Land Grant Col- ' 
.ijpes have received only minimal financial support for rural development re- 
search relating to contemporary community concerns. For example ' the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics at the University of Wisconsin has only ■ 
FTE's involved in resource econoniit^s* research. Of this total, 1.86 ' 
^^E s are in natural resources, .25 FTE's in hudian resources, and 1.22 FTE's 
are in community economics. No. part of their salaries are supported by fed- ^ 
'eral funds new in the past 10. years. They have deceived some project support 
from Hatch, the Rural Development Act. and graAts from other agencies. Title ' 
V of the Rural Development Act of. 1972 has \)4en the only addition to re- 
search funding aimed at rural development probWms which has been received 
by the Experiment Stations. And now, this minimal support has been dropped, 
in the President's proposed budget. # - 
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. , The research pportuTt of this small group has been well received by citizens 
; and policymakers .at the state and local level. Its research has Impacted develoi>- 
irient policy In land use planning, zoning^ agricultural lands preservation, local 
government finance, and comiriunlty economic development. Wisconsin Is recog- 
nized as a national leader In voluntary land use planning and zoning. Com- 
munity leaders* throughout the state have turned to the University of Wisconsin, 
for assistance In this work. The contribution of U.nlverslty of Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Economists Is recognized as a major In recent adoption and imple-. 
mentation of an agricultural lands presen;litloi:|j^ct. The\four major associa- 
tions of local government In Wisconsin have tTOned to fl^ls same group of 
Agricultural Economists for clearer unders^jjmdlng of t^e I'udus trial, reslden 
tlal, and environmental Impacts of recent 
aomlc deyelop^s at the state and local le: 
Ing in preparing nioje comprehensive Indu: 
as a consequence ofWhe work, of UW Agrlca 

Exlstfhg institutional ' mechanisms In^ the TF^j 
vbrslty of Wl8(;o{isln have not proven to be 
search. Administrators have generally proven 
Funds. ffom Tltl^ V of the Rural DevelopnienyjV? 
to rural development research. Every effort ahoxi 

tion of these funds. Citizens, community leaders, 

rural areas have turned to thj^ Department of Acri^iiliii|R|Bjiaomlc3 fo^^ In- ^ 
. formation. Significant substantial ; federal financial supwH^BjKurid develop 
ment research would t>jiLwell :Used. '•' -^^Ss^Pk-v/ 



gesMil Wlscon^lp tax law. Eco- 
looking beyol\d manufactur-* 
^velopment programs, partly 
IconOmists. ' 
anf^oUege of the Unl- 
rural (levelOpment re- 
athetlc to this work. 
iTi^ibave been add^^ssed 
'for. the coM^da-. 
who w^K in 




Expanded federal 
velopment agents to^ 
ben efi t I n r u ral a r^as*. Tl' 
tlons and local* goverunreitt) 
priorities. Identifying availjjS 
and gaining useful inforihfitl 
to solve community problenisi. 

Excluding school and othe^ 
of government provide serylji 
elude. 72 counties, 176 cities? 



officials help sot 1^)1 l(.'y und 

Increa^ diemafids to ^oly 
these governmental ^ini'- 



NITY DEVELOPMENT AGENT^* 

Cooperative Extension 
people at t)ie local' leijj 
;.rltical *need to provlcf 
educational assf 
fug .sources, acqulTlj 
^ant in ctirrylug 

[jpose districts, 
'Omm unity level 
fis,^ and 1.268 to"" 




i^xifTHiiB of -ioc 




--mi-- ^ 

pggraift- ,{>f ■ .wpj^^i 

tliatil? ^-"'^ 
scc^sln 



JS ptj;>blems are plajecjl ou Npy^^jjj^^c^ 




lits^. .XfiW^^^ for - ihorea^ejd feSMljjg^^lji'.t 

^j)k9sui;J'.tn^ 'do^vu cost'tjtf3d\.tax^^. The^ ofe'/^^^i^^ 



services with concu;Tr^^j)r ^ . . „. , - - i« > - 

forced to assume greater '^po^^blJiffi^^ program, deilyei:/ and tl|*e f e*$.^lgtnt , 
Inc reased^ cost c ted by s tate 'and* f e%ra V :^o ver nme m'dhda te^. ' . . : '^rf^'-s 

A multitude ofv state and fe<ler^) ^JOvj^rhme^ 
and financial assistance is avintlable to Ii'e.l^fW problem'so.b-lng; The.yrre^r^sen;^; .^^^^^ 
Uowev^r Ittii^^ver-changlng 'maze/X>^'M?'oriipIi<»pted rule^^id re«iaJiiyjpris<;:Whi'c^^^^^ 
appears iltnost lm*irosslble tosij^^^ntit^e. Ol^^^^^ 

munltles.'t(J^pply' for support. ; r 1^^^^^ " . - . - 

|gew. i;\?i%.nsin caU-*tiope- tj^i. sottlsfs;:^ their 
people fOJ^^eommunlty services;, onvironm^j^ GConQmlc op- 

portunlts!^he4)est.,t;hat can ihippen Is tp/pstSfcUsl/ 'pirii;>^^ toward 
their gVals^'tilrfng- ad vantdg^^ 
The,: -^ -^ — M^,v.«,.,««f« i 

ganlzat ^ 

[ng^ltl y^S^ri^^^^l is^TO)rS'^Vvme^^^^ knrtV^he. cfbnCj^^ 

politics;7>Cy,t^e,qfiramutmr* and wh6 ;ls''there on. a contlnuouVhasi^;:^) . -^^^ 




jFpr examRi^;.iio{iVliij? nutlir)riHo anfdfik^sisted to" tak^ ftdt-antac 

^y>t . ^rUD.," fi);HA and stMo.' lissi.'^tanre. Tbis^ kind' -ijf.. effort us.; W 
!^l:ii5 mlliio»for new bonsiii^^ iir Trl^riipealojiu : CoMUty-. An ii^eftftypg&ffor!^ ; 
economic j(%elr)praeut oducaiiou bns' /H:oiijrht ix .^fr iT).iIIioi\ *plant tf>. ',an fn- 
dustrlal.,t>ark' ih Sha\vati/> Comity • Many Mtlior,;t?xaiupIes C(Ui.I(l be., t^njvixled. 
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Unfortunately, conrniimltieH in 22 Wisconsin couhties renmS 'w^lthout this, 
kind of local assistance. 
r^A^^ ^5 adeq^uate Droof that the. research and outreach p^d^gims of the 



USDA and^the Land Grant System can be of major bei;efit m^^l peopl 
rural areai*. The system l^as the • demonstrated e'tperience, ^^rensitivity and;'^ 
flexibility to carry out 'meaningful prqgramS for all if provided, significant and 
continuou».flnanWal support witb which to do so. - > N . 

. X. ■ ■.. / — ^— — ' ■ 

W National Fabmebs Union, 

_ ' / ^ ; ' V > Washington, DX!., May 18, 1978. 

Hon. R^TRICK J. JLeaHiJ, yy' ' » * *. 

Chain^n, Subcommittee 6ii Agricultural 'iteaearch and Qejieral Legislation, . 
89nat^, A'gpoulturc Committee, U.S. Seitate, Washington, B.C. 
Dear CitAiajjAN Leahy : .^^e request the- following statement be included in 
tile rec^* of H^arlngsrof the SubcommitCee, on Agricultural Rejsearch and Gen- 
eral Legislation regjfrding the U.S. Departhient 6f Agriculture's research activi- 
ties in tng area of ruml develOpmebt. . . ^ 

N^onaL FamCier^Union wishes to express its cWcern about rural develop- 
ment iwUcles, . about the lack of services available In, rural America andvaboutr 
tne need for •infonnatigp and 'then for action to improve the duality of life 
for farmers^ and mall town residents. ' • * 

Del,egates at Ou&T^osb- recent nrftionar convention Ifi Mdrch in Salt lake " 
City^adopte^^a Policy Statement.wht^^h reads ih'part: ' r . \ 

"We.Tfrge a nftti{malipolicy that wilRstimulate revitalization of rukl AmerW 
to provide fjjf .new .opportuaities. for soijnd resource (levelo][)ment ai5ti a bettet 
popuMou Wflance. We>r{?e full funding^of the- Rural Develapment Act • • . 
"Wr- support dljprtH to redirect the itjiorities of land-gratit collJies and W 
Iversitiea aftd espeq^allj commend the \tiidy of the Senate Subcommittee on^ V 



f''^ iL^^***^'' at^ eifpofting -the c(fey relationship between landicrant ■ / 

colleges'^d <ini\0Brsities and agribusiness conglomerate^, and (urge) direciihg \ 

research broadly toward^. solving the v^onongiLc problems of farm and rUral '/ 

America. * . /. f . » ' ■ , . ^- V,? , - ' ^. *. 




greater informi 



, , _ , ^, members feel they- Vv , 

■ii r e no Ureceivl p s^t h^ J t ind of* se Hg rce from^ . thelr ■ffl)vjl? p imentiri educational r' 
institutiona that will help them qlJvei^he many rc Wproblems;they and their • 'A - 
communiUes^^ h^ve^oBelegates acknowledged "the tethncJlogicalr -fevohition in 
agricnlture'^ whickOias IWSfc? bade posail^^^^ they-' ■ ^' 

believe it is n^- tifj "to redii^, the prionties'' of Atheif instittitr0"^^ 

The Department of AgrioiiltniSr' devotes 90 percent or' more Qf Jts research^"V 
budget to, agricultural proaiiction and lias . ^giveii vffcy litlli^ i^ttejitlon, to all -V ' ' 
of the other r^ecjs ojf the|bnf farm and smaUiawn pedfle Ifi^ifce'COiiutry. Other 
agencies of ggy^nment Msuallv pej^m asMfhece WOTaJfio rtiral America. * ^ 

Perhaps, we can offer a ^alM^^ratlKj Oiir sta^^^^ f or ' 

hearings on. oatlonal healRi. plaiH!|5ig, niadt^j^fln /effort to «h(t out whab per- i 
centage of rural people are covere<l 4)y Rffliftte health insurani^e.' We callefe.w-''./. 
numerous gdvepm^ntjijiK^icies^ere in Washington* and not ^One hdd-^ ^its^^f-'.^^'^^ 
statistics about the hdttlth insurance coverage of rural fanjllies- "' ^' n^K*'- 

Farmers have mariy problems, iifcadditioy, to growlhg jitearops fo^ 
they make their Wilg^ Th^, are (f^pendentfcipon good tijfcSportatibti.rac^^^ 
and they are depeiidbnit'bn 'thd 'services^olJl^ towns ?Sfii. small^|)usine^b^ -^:: V': 
Their neighboring tM\-ns pw'ide «f|^ cultural and ^ociqj si^nrv^" . V'- 

ices, employment foF their yonng fSBi^ ani^fftl of their; farm,, hoifcehold <ind 
personal needs. If these smnll towi^jBo not prosper niwl there is a fesulting 
loss in population and services, farmerft>^ust go farthef^lnd farther tp^sati^^y J 
their needs. * ^ , . , ' ' . < . ; 

If the U;S. Department of Agriculture is to^pntih\g|to'h&..t'he govemmerital 
agency that, represents l^l^l Amerl^is, j|fcmnsjl? iSegitrfro give help arid lea.dSr- 
.ship in all -of these niaijy arciiH^L^^f -TOral We. If^nt fails to. change»its empS^Is 
from production- to, a|rvices, W*liej^^ '^^•ilK.be forrcekl turn- tp' ofelier'^^n- 



cies as they have already donWFto ^(^ino extent^ ami theiiir fears that they are 
ignored by their govenimd^t wilThe confirmed. " ■ »■ ■ 



Agricultural iSBUOfl can no longer be considered separately or isolated from 
the decisions affecting small tonviis. Ways must be found \tq integrate the rural 
community and to improve the quality of life for both farm and non-farjoa 
pec pi eA Research should be directed toward that goal andbfe used as a basis - 
for a continuing program of conaprehensive, integrated rural Hlevelopment. All 

• of the Wucation and social agencies, not just the land grant coUegies or USDA's . 
own divisions, must be brought Into this effort. \ ' 

Somehow, we must dispell the metropolitan vIqw that life in jural Amerira , 
r is a bucolic idyl where farmers and small town people live close to the land 
and therefore, need few of the amenities that city' dwellers expect'. The needs 
■ . of' riirar America are very real and they are systematically ignored because 
. there Is no united voice speaking loudly, enough about those myriad nfefeifls arid 

• ■ . because there Is no single agency giving strong leadership. 

If the Department of Agriculture Is to be the lead agency for rural America, 
•it must broaden Its outlook and Congress must give it the necessary funds 
to do the job. 

Sincerely, * 

Reuben L. Johnson, 
■\ Director of Legislative Services. . 



Berkeley, Calif., 5f ay 25, 

air. Patrick J. Leahy, 
U.S.. Senator, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Dear Senator Leahy : Your letter of May 17 with the enclosed Hearings Out: 
line conterning ' non-farm, non-food fiber, rural development research" is in- 
deed Interesting and raises important, research and policy i.ssues. Here are 
some comments that occur . to mp. 

My knowledge of USDA and CUIS research : T. was involved in USDA sup- 
ported research as agricultural etx)nomics profes.sor at Ames, Iowa, 1931— i3, 
and as Department Head at Fargo, North Dakota 1947-54. Since then until 
1970 I worked abroad (1954-65 at FAO-TIX in Rome, and 1965-70 with the 
Agricultural Development Council, Inc., mostly, in Sri Lanka).,^ Upon return 
to the U.S., I settled in Berkeley, California, and retired from my Visiting 
■Scholar position at the University of ■.California in 1976. still engaged mainly 
wHth agricultural doVQlopm o nt abroad . Tt j^ nnly since t h en that T got involved 
again In agricultural research at home, as a consultant to Governor Brown's 
Committee on "Small Farm Viability fn . California Agriculture." I mention 
this only to explain why I am not up-to-date in my knowledge of the func- 
tioning of the USDA and Land Grant Colleges research .system. Hence, my 
comments will refer only to su65fflnfr>c research is.sues rather than to or- 
ganizational-administrative ones. - 

I. WHAT IS NONFARM, NONFOOD FIBER RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH? 

It is research dealing with problems not reache<l by research in farm pro- 
duction and management, but with problems arising from the broader socio- 
economie and rural community rnyironmcnt. \\ith\n which th^individual farm 
or town family lives. For> instance, important problems in rural areas in the 
fields of (1) 7tomc economics (in basic terms applicable to farm and non-farm, 
families). (2) role of coapcrativcs as links between the farm and non-farm 
sectors of the economy, (3) rural town and community services (e.g., schools, 
churches, vocational training, medical services, roads, communication, etc.), 
(4) constellation of local and state ta:p burdens and their incidence on farm 
and town families. , 

My feeling is that research in (1) home economics and (2) cooperatives has 
been made to .serve farm families better (through the TTSDA and Land Grant 
College Svstpm) than non-farm rural families! 

My feeiing is that research in home economics and marketing cooperatives 
has served farm families l).pttcr (through the USDA nnd Land-Grant College 
System) than non-farm town families. On tlio other liand, development of town 
communitv services has naturnlly benefitted town i>oople more than farm 
families. Xs to the comparative incidence of local and state tax burdens upon 



farm and town families— I have no baslAfor judgment. These are Issues? how- 
ever, which deserve serious study. What agencies are most competent to carry 
on such research? 

. n. THE RlifRAL SETTING ^ 

Rural development research tousf notjwbe limited to **non-farm, non-food 
.flber research; It mu.st deal with the ruiill countfyfelde, as a whole, as an In- 
tegral socioeconomic-political system, characterised by the geographic disper- 
sion of the fam pppulatlon and thg spaclal confBUtm,Ion of the town popula- 
tion. Recent advances In the tec*jllogy of trafflport and communication, how- / 
ever, have reduced some of .fKHRilsad vantages of the spaclal dispersion of . 
farm people. «^ * , 

At the same time, however, IB si^^ere dfipHne of the resident farm poptila- 
tlon In some of the most productive famJW' areas, e.^., the Central Valley In ' 
California, due to the displacement of mJffly farm families and resident farm 
workers by large corporations and heavy machinery, has daipaged the vitality 
of many rural towns through loss of local population, employment opportuni- 
ties and farm customers. This has been demonstrated by Dr. Goldschmldfs / 
study of the Arvin and Dinuba towns In California's Central Valley. 
- Kural development research viewed In this perspective is urgently needed, ' ^ 
but faces difficult organizational problems. The USDA-Land Grant College-Sbftfe^-j 
tension Service System Is, on the whole, strong and effective, but serving main]^^ 
relatively large, highly commercialized farmers. As far as I know, very little * 
attention Is given to the small-scale or part-time fartn families, or to thq ' 
serious problems of part-time, and migrant farm workers' families; or to the 
crucially important Interrelations between fat^ and town people witliln the 
context of the Integral socioeconomic setting of the rural countryside. It Is this . 
comprehensive and complex rural setting which requires most urgently an 
eirectlve rural development research program. To this end, It will be^ necessary 
to co-opt the interest expertise and resources of local, as well as state gov- 
.ernments. This need Is particularly urgent In those highly productive farming 
^areas where the large corporations are displacing farm families and resident 
farm workers, with serious harm infllctetl upon rural towns and tlie displaced 
farm workers and their families. . 
Sincerely, ' ^ 

Rainer Schickele. 

_ ~~ TOWARD A Small Farm Policy for the United States • ' ^ ~ 

(By James Chapman, Department of Agricultural Economics, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich:, and Kevin Goss, Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology, Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pa.) * . 

INTRODUCTION * 

Policymakers are currently being asked to attend to the ''small farm situa- 
tion In U.S. agriculture. There ej^sts a large number of small farms" occupy- 
ing an appreciable portion of total farmland, and characterized by low farm 
sales and Income. However, not all small farmers are poor. Some have adequate 
or more than adequate off-farm incomes, while others who are more dependent 
on farm Income contribute to rural poverty: For policy purpoaei it is vitally 
important to understand the diversity of small farms. 

The "smalLffarm situation" is an integral part of the historical changes in 
the economlc^and social structure of U.S. agriculture (see Table 1). Since 1935 
there have been large increases in average farm size and corresponding de- 
crei^ses in farm, numbers. There h A also been large decreases In the number 
— ■ ■ •■ f ..' 

?iMi^n"nn.i^^nl? ^ M Q^n^* f 2*" ^Wf^''^^''^^ ^cc two excellcDt ^pollcy Statements— 

Belden and Forte (107C: th. 6), Marshall and Tfbmpson (1976). * /' 
/^In AKrlcnlture datn indicnte -that the ntjjftibpr and proportion of small farms 

„*^? ^i/^?"°"vP pont^hucf^l^?^• delOed to 1974. However, the Cenans 

Tihl'^ J ^2 *^o^«^°!?1*^"il^^"•'' tindPrpstlmntlng farm^artlcularly small farms. An evalua-' 
tlon of the 19fln Ceit«ia^rpvpaled that liWjwivn jfflSand 40 percent of all farms with 
S^2V«^on^^T«^'!" ?2.,00 wore not coni^ ThU^nsns fiprures presented In thU paper 
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of farm ^v^rkers and in the total farm population. Agricultural production 
has dpubl^ in this time. At the core of this change process is teclmological 
advance. Technological changes and their, pursuant effects on cost and 'price ' 
structure have led to Increases in the minimum, size of an. economically viable 
farm unit. Farmers who do riot or cannot increase the size of their .operations ^; 
soon become noncompetitive and eventually drop out of the mainstream of 
^.farming ; thi^f is, become small farms. 

Aggregate and mean measures of p;'oductivity gbve a very tavorable evalua- ■. 
tion of these chan"ges in U.S. agriculture. However, distributional data give 
a different picture. The structure of U.S. farhis luis changed from a large 
numbi^r of small farms, relatively equal in*, resources and output, to a" con- 
centration of production on. a minority of the largest farms (Ball and Heady, 
1972b). At the other end of these distribution curves dre small farms who 
command a declining share-ofrvf arm resources, production and income. For 
policy purposes it is vitaU^i^^ihiporta^^ to recognize this iyiterrelMonship 6c- 
tween larger fartha and ipim fows with respect to agrieultural change. ^ 

The case for a small farm' ponfe Is based on equity and, human resource 
considerations. It is apparent,; thdp^^toairr a stable form 

in U.S. agriculture. partic\il^% flifbug.U; Uie increased availability of off-farm 
income (Cavazzani, 197t}': -TO.^?* tradi,tiorial',,a fins been facilitation of 

the exit of small farms becaijse laff^r . farms are more eflaciient (Schultz, 
1053; Tweeten, 1970). However, the notion of eflSciency has come into jpies- 
tioiT. The new argupQent is a concern for the structured inequities tl|j||gnany 
small farmers Tto\y*^face, as a result of the chaTige processes describeMMUer. 
Some may wish to remain in farming, but find' themselves commerciaiif^on- 
Viable for reasons beyond their control ; fof . example, poor bargaining powen 
in the market, excessive land taxes aiidifor inheritance taxes, restricted creclit 
availability, biased *tax laws, and large-scale technology. Many small farmers 
wish to remain jii agVicuiture for nou-monetary reasons (e.g. "quality of life") • 
but while making a Veasonahie living. from the- farm enterprise. 
• There are particular ^idvaritages to retaining these people in agriculture. 
The selective displacemout of small farms anclS>ntmigration of farm people, 
have brought social costs to urban areas, particularly with the declining em- 
ployment situation (Stockdale, 1976). Small farms may serve as an "indirect 
welfare system," thus taking pressure off city welfare rolls and reducing the 
need for job retraining, rural industry incentives, and so forth. Small farm 
agriculture^better supp orts local commerce and (employment, thus making for 
more viable!, rural comnTunities (Sonk a and Ht^d.v, 1974).-The -^ uality of lifo- - 
in rural arUs in general is bolstere<l . (Goldschmidt. 1940). This human re- / 
source argum^ is the main basis for a positive small farm policy. J'or policy 
purposes it is mfally important to attend to the small farm situation as part of. . 
a rural development program rather than agricultural commodity suhsidies. 

A small farm policy should achieve n balance between well-being of small 
farmers and the public interest. Small farnis occupy a significant propoi;Jion of 
total farm land, and it is in the public interest that this mode of farm .pro- 
duction makes efficient use of that scarce resource (that is, increased food 
production). It has been recently suggpste<l that, the small family farm and 
small parfe-time farm serve as "shock absorbers*' for society in times of eco- 
nomic adversity." In times of low farm prices, the family farm is able to defer 
many costs after harvi\sts nnd will accept low returns for capital and labor, 
in ordeMo sun-ive. This resilience of family farm agriculture to price fljicjua- 
tions Mires reasonable stability in food supply (Barkley, 1976): The^part- 
time fafni family can also buffer against price fluctuations, and also employ--; 
ment fluctuations, by shifting the balance between farm and off-farm work and . 
income (Cavazzani, 1977). Altiyjiatlvely, there are potential -.social costs 
attached to conrentrate<l. large-jJcifle agriculture such as oligopolistic market 
. power, high resource consumptioia^j,and ohvironniental problems (Breimyer and 
Barr 1972; Harris, '19T4 ; Stoclfdale, 1970). .4 small farm policy ni^ist refect 
the mutual concern for welfare of small farmers and interests of the public. 

We have presented the riiso for^.a policy supportive of .s-mall farms in- the 
U.S 'However, to build nn effective small farm policy one needs certain 
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knowledge— knowledge tJiiit apparently" lacking at the moment. We^will re- 
view in this article some of t.lie cXirrrent knowledge regarding small farms and • 
the Impact of conventional economic theory and government involvement. Li- 
Flnaily, we will suggest an dgenda fot-\further re.searcli. which we contend Is 
needed for formation of air^ffeetive policy for .small farms. 

■ V WHAT IS A SMALL FARM? ' . . 

There Is little concen.sus on the definition of the small fann^' and f or many 
reasons. Firstly, there is a great diversity of types of small 'farnas that pre- 
vents a simple definition. Secondly, there is a high degreife of overlap between 
small fariiis, family farm.s, and part-time farms which tends to confuse the 
popular conception of small fnrnis. These -problems will .l>e:dealt"wiUiUn turn. 

Definition of the small farm. — In defining the small farm, .Wme of the dimen- • 
sions of small farm aiid societal problems can l)e \ised to heljp formulate opera- . 
tionai definitions, rtt example.' obtaining sufficient Income^ is generally con- . 
sidered to l>e a problem of small farm families. Then phrt of Jlje definition of 
.«{maU mrm could be made to include all those .families whose" Incomes are 
insufficient to provide the family with goods and services determined as a 
desirable minimum. Note that this is only one dimension, and would « not 
necessarily ex^cIUde people living on farms receiving a sufficient income. Other 
criteria could ^ exclusive; such as ''a small fjjrm inay not have gross sales 
larjfer than X dollars." This refiects the societal desire to develop programs for 
small farmers which will not necessarily encourage them to grow in size. 

Since income' is a major dinieinsion of .small farm problems, the minimum . 
incouiL^ rule should be written in terms of goods and services rather' than ddl-? ' 
lars due to iSegloiiiil price differentials. 

A perhaps l»etter conceptual definition of a .small farm is: a farm, which 
receives very low Or negative returns to the farmer's capital and labor. If 
returns are negative, the capital stock will have to decrease oyer time until it 
is used up or until t)ie. small farmer decides to exit from farming. However, 
there are difficulties in pperationnlizing .such a definition. Most commonly the 
small farm i^ defined in terms of j2;ross farm sales, which does have some con- 
nection to the notions of size of opei;ations and returns to capital and labor. 
Let Figure 1 be a hypothetical long-run unit-cost curve for farm production, at 
one.i)oint in time. The total cost per unit of production- is reduced as more 
res ources are-employed . to i ^^reiase the firm's output. Hence, change In agri- 
culture can he explained as ugni vita tionai movement of farms down" the unit^ 
cost curve. Farm production units on the cost ^un-e may fall into three general 
categories: (1) large .scale units; (2) viable, moderate scale units; and (3) 
nonviable, .small scale units (Sundquist. 1972.:82-85) . Large scale units In part 
III of- tlie cost cun-e are receiving full retujrns on labor and equity capital. 
Moderate scale units in part II of the cun*e are viable because they take low • 
returiib' oii labor and capital. Small scale units i'U part I are not in themselves 
economically viable in the long run, as returns to equity capital are zero pr 
negative. Small farms can then be conceptualized as those to the left of ^i|ne 
point on the unit-cost curve, receiving very low or negative returns to labor 
and capital (Madden, 1976:2-5; Madden and Partenheimer, 1972:92-93). The 
returns to equity capital (after allowing for allocations to labor and man- 
agement) for different size farms are shown in Table 2. . • ■ ■ 

Some have nominated the cut-off point between small and viable farms at 
$10,000 gross sales (Madden, 1967:23, Sundquist, 1972 :83) . but more recent • 
definitions use §20.000 gross sales (Thompson and Hepp, 1976:4, U.S. Senate, 
1976b :1). Thompson and Hepp define the small farm as Census enumerated 
farms growing up to $2(^00 at 1969 agricuftural price levels. The Senate report 
defines the small- farmer as "any person who depend^ on f&rming as his pri- 
marj- sodrce of income, whose gross annual sales from farm! ng^ operations are 
jlei3s than $20,000, and whose iiicome from nonfarm sources is less than $5000."* 

CharacteristicH of nmall farm's. — Small farms are a complexity of 'types, as 
will become evident from ebcaminatloii of Michigan data. This section will focns 
on the comprehensive .study of Michigan small farms by Ronald Thompson and ^ 



'* Ono drawback of such. <lcf)nitionK whpn pxpresRcd an current (^ollats 1h that tjiey are 
not ronptant ovpr tlmp duo to inflation. Rlains aci^lculturftl prlccH will "push" farmfi 
near thp upper IJniit of , the RmaU farm category into the next catejrory, even though 
there have been no changes In the farm operation or no gain In real income. 
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Ralph Hepp. not because Michigan. Is representative of the U.S., but because 
their flnidings give some Insight 'to diversity of small farms." . • 
Thompson aBd Hepp (1976:5) used the following classifications for small 
farms: 

Bural residents— Person under 65 years of age, worlcjng more than 100 days/ 

year in nonf arm employment, with ani^ual farm sales 4ess than $2500. . 
jj . Supplemental income farmers — ^Person under 65 years of age, working more' 
^ than 100 da!ys/year in nonf arm employment, with annual farm sales between 
^ V 12500 wid $20,000. , ^ • 

■ Sfenlor citizen farmers— Person receiving social security or over 64 years of 

age wljth annual faiiil sales of less than $20;000. 
Full-time small farm operators — Person under 65 years of age, working less 

than 100 days/year in nonfarm employment, with annual farm sales of less 

than $20,000. 

Data comparing the% fo^ur small farm types with commercial farms are 
presented in Tables 3 to 6. Small farms accounted for 85 percent of all Michi- ' 
gan farms in 1969, with a relatively equal distrtbution a(jroBs the four catego- 
ries. Although rural resident" farms accounted for the largest' percentage of 
all farms.iiy number, their share of total cropland and farm net worth were tliS 
lowest of all rategories. One would expect these people to work mainly otf- 
farm and farm either as a hobby or a supplemetary source of income. Accord- * 
Ingly, the average r(rfC-farm iricoine per /'rural resident" was highest of all 
small farm categp^es. Alternatively, "fuU-time small" farmers, commanded the 
greatest proportfoh of cropland, and had the highest farm net worth. Net 
family income for these farm people was the lowest for all small farm cate- ' 
g^ries, and it was predominantly farm income. / 

Full-time small farmers, sui^lemental income farmers,., and ' senior citizen 
farmers are all assumed to .have a primary interest. in the farm. The difference 
between full-time and supplemental income categories is the amount of off- 
farm work. Senior citizen farmers are presumably retired farmers with non- i 
farm income from pensions and investments. > ' . • 

Poverty does sfeem to existi on some Michigan small farms, conoontrated on 
full-time and senior citizen families; where the proportions .rei^rting income,. > 
from all sources below $50CiO,IWere one half and one third, respectively. Yet' 
when asked \^rhy they were living in a rural area, the majority of all types of 
small farmers expressed the appreciation of rural life as a primary motive. 

With the rapid rise in the vahigvof Michigan farm land. "^ ^n j'^'n^^'"_ 

are facing l<^er or increasingly negative returns on their assets. Yet .90 percent . 
of farmers iiiterviewed planned to continue in fanning, at leqst in the shbrt- 
run. Nearly one half anticipated no changes in their farming operations and 
another one third planned to expand productipn^ FroJn these and other re- 
sponses' to the 1974 survey, it is apparent that many small farmers remain in 
farming for non-monetary reasons. 

The Michigan data of Thompson and**Eiepp (1976) clearly demdftstrate the 
diversity 6f small farm types. Farming may be a primary or secondary occupa- 
tion, and the smally farm operator may be moving into farming, inoving out, 
or planning on the current balance btetween farm income and off-fann income. 
Michigan is not typical of the U.S. The percentage of farms with gross sales 
less than $20,000 is higher than mother states in all regions except the South 
(see Table 7). The ready access to industrial employment in Michigan offerrf 
ojpportunities for ofiC-farm income that are not found in most states of the 
U.S^ Despite any «differences in small farm characteristics for other states and 
regions, the typology used in the Michigan study has general application. 

Small farms as family /flrma.— -There is a teridfency in small farm policy dis- 
cussion to confuse the terms "smaJl farm" and '"family faA." Conceptually, ;* 
• small farms are not necessarily equivalent to family farms, though fiiere is 
an aissocitation between the two. The small farm, as discussed earlier, is 
- . conceptualized according to its scale of operation, although ustially measured 
. along a gross sales/returns tQ equity dimension. The family fanq, on the 

■Thin Midwestern "hiAH** is partially offset by two studies detalUns: characteristics^ 
of Bmall farms In the Soiifh; sec Lewis (1976). and Marshall and Thompson (1&76). ^ 

The data presented here, was taken from the 1969 Census* of Agrlcultuce, the 1970 
Census of Population, and. a 1974 survey of a stratlfipd random samnle of smalt farm * 
operations In lower Michigan. Por further details see Thompson (1975X, aAd Thompson • 
and Hepp (1978). . . * 
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Other hand, is mpre a eocJologlcal conofep?, based on iiotlons of laitf•t«n^^4 and 
.oc^pationea structnr^. Although defluWons vary.lhe central idea ot 1 family 
18 thatrthe individual Or fan^ly nianagin^ the farm on the daily basis 
most of the land and other capital resources, and provides' most of 
vthe physical labor (Rodefeld,, im :3&-109 ; i975) , That is, the occupati6nal or 
t^rm tenure arrangement Is .iiot/slgniflcanUy dependent on hired laborers, 
mred managers, or absentee bwAers. However, because of the overlap between 
toall. farms and /amily farins, they should be treated togethe»i but not' o& the 
flsaumption that all email farms are small family fanns. ' ; 

The notion of faAily farm has an important hearing on &ma^j tiMiM(^ 
considerations. The family farm is held symboli^ of US: ^di^rial agrarian- 
ism and any threat to this farm organization Is in conmctl^' some strongly 
held values and beliefs (Raup, 1972)'. Thus, the appUcation' of economic thw^ 
to small farm policy becomes clouded by Mlltical- constraftits, as discussed In 
the following sections of this paper. irT ' 

Small farms as part4imc farms.— Aa for family farms iher^ is a high degree 
or overlap between small farms and part-time farms. The incidence of part- 
time farming has an important bearing on small farjnti t)olicy considerations. 

jj'lu farming, defined as farms where operators work 100 days or more 
Off the^ farm, has Increased ste&dlly to 40 percent of all farms In 1969. tfhe 
amount of off-farm Income has risen dramatlcaUy in recent years, particularly 
for email farms (see Figure 2). ' i ^ 

.J^?^ Cavaizanl had dp^reloped a "hypothesIs.that*parl#time farming in indus- 
trial societies is a substontlally stable form of economic and social^ orgftniza- 
tloh, based on a fiexible structure, the farm family, and connected with expan- 
sion of the capitalistic system of production (1977)." Changes in the structure 
of agriculture have forced smaller farms to look for nonfarm emi^yment At 
the same time, decentralization of the Industrie sector and expaflWon of the 
tertiary sector of the U.S. have allowed many farm people to remain on their' 
farms while earning Income from off-farm jobs. This option ha's also become 
available for nonfarmers who have migrated from metropolitan areas and in- 
vested in farmland. ^ / - 

In conclusion, it seems clearly erident that Bmall farms are not' merely a 
.transient entity In the change process to fewer and larger farms. Small family 
farms and small part-time farms seem to be persisting beyond the time needed 
for adjustment out of agriculture. Hottel and Reinsel (1976:4-^) suggested 

^ low returns to equity capital : . 

1. Many smaller, farms may have tolerated low returns as a temporatr 
measure while planning to expand operations and Improve earnings. 

2. Qff-f arm Income Is relatively more Important than farm Income ^or main- 
taining a> reasonable living, pi: there are tax advahtagesnjiat offset deficiencies 
in farm earnings for high income' earners. , . 

3. Farmland and housing are merely consufcptlon items for those In nonfann 
activities. >o 

4. The potential for capital gains in land may be relatively more important 
than returns to equity. 

5. Non-monetary factors may be so Important that some ?armers arte prepared 
to accept less for equity capital, labor, and management than could be earned 
If respurces \^re allocated to a higher monetary Income alternative. ^ 

Thus, there ,tippear to be many reasons for persistence, of small farms, which 
make them a^ntlty that cannot be Ignored. They represent a diversity of farm 
types that wfftrnnt separate considerations in policy formation.' They are con- 
ceptually dismnct but clo§ely associated to family f arms,, whlch^ involves "pres- 
ervation of dj| family farm" notions.. They are also closely asstfrated with 
part-time faimng, which ra|;ses Issues of rural development. An effective small 
farm polig^ must refiect th^fc complexity of the small farm situation. 

Qne oCghe' overriding corfcerns In smajl farm policy has been equity. Small 
farms a^ ^arrner^ haye suiferod underr the current institutional arrangements 
for agriculture. This i^- particularly true for application to the conventional 
notion economic efflciericy. and jthe Involvement of , government In farm 
prograral; agricultural research, and^Agri cultural extension. These are critically 
reviewed. In the. next two sefftlons. 
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ECONOUXQ ErriGtENOT Amr^BE 8UALL FAftlC . 

The lieoclaarical theory commonly used to analyze -^<jie ;dwisi6^^ 
Individuals,. and Anns purports that utility maximizatibh on' the pajrt of con* 
sumers and profit maximization on the jpart of producers serve as d^oininant 
guides in the allocation of resources, to specific uses.' Oiie of ; the baslt under- 
lying assum'ptionB of the theory is that consumers and entreprenetirs possess 
X)erfect knowledge. Ip addition, many impdrtant variably representing Intra-. 
Ann relimonshlps are held constant v 

Since siiall ifanns do not oJwratA in the world postulated by the t^ory, but 
rather exist In ah environment characterized by continual change, /imp^ect 
knowledge and disequilibrium, the eonclusions drawn from the theory do not 
reflect reality. The statlc^'nature of the theory does not allow one to view, 
djrriataics of chi^nge 1% a meaningful way. . 

Monomies of size, — The. •^economies of size" arguments with respect to agri- 
cultural production have had great impact, upon the . changing structure . of 
agriculture. These Arguments state th^t farms must he large in order to be . 
*'e>fflc1ent." . ' _i . ■ - ^ . - , . . ■ • . • 

• While the exact definition of efficiency is stibject to! much tontrofersy and 
Interpretation, In this, context, let efficiency imply the aWHty. to maximize 
iising^ the most advanced technological innovations, \ ' 

The; economies of size question has three major aspects wttchlMarshall and 
J Thoaup^on mention in their 1976 publication.. » \ : ^ ■ 

J. Inteme^l econdmies-^^s farming .operations expand, the abilfti to utilize 
capltaMnJiensive, labor-saving technologifs increases, thereby inciieasliSg the . 
productivity of farm labor and lowering unit costs. I * 

2.,^xtemal economies — large farms buy inputs .anoisell output in large quan- 
tities, often obtaining quantity purchase discounts >and decreased per unit 
transporfation an*d marketing costjs. The availability of credi'<k^f or .farming 
opetation$ is another important external economy, since large fari^s can obtain 
easier. ^redjit terms because of theli: greater c^)mnl&nd of resources which can be , 
, .used, fti8''ic611ateral. ' ' • V;.-;- 

3. ;E}cOhpjiiies resulting from ' public policy-^there exist ecbnomi'es of size- due 
to ^ie abiiity to capture a larger portion of the' benefits -resulting -from, goyernl 
ment pr'otijrramy designed to agricultural production and increase farm" 

IncbmesJ^; ■• ■;;.>['■.'..■■.■, 

There also exjats^exterhal dfseconomic^ of size which are often disregarded- 
~ ^^-^henTdetermlnlug the efflcieff^^ of "Operations: Th^(~dlstlnction needs, to be mad^ 
between privates, returns and social returns. A good example of this is point 
pollution. A 1000 he^ad beef feedlot can be very efficient 'in terms of utilization 
, of capital arid labor, but can also have harmful effects on the environment iue 
; to the heavy concentration of wastes in a small area, which are .not county, 
as costs*( but perhaps should be) fo the beeflot operator, 
i. ^ It would seeni' that the possibility exists for small farmers to capture' some 
^f the economies of size aqd avpid some-p^Jfee diseconomies with some appro- 
priate Institutional organization. For* example, small fai^ers could .purchase 
large niaichiriery on' a joint basis or contract for custom use of machinery ownM 
- by, large- farmSris.'' Service cooperatives could be ,'formj&d to obtain quahtlty 
discpunts on input?, purchase machinery, provide credit, and bargain with 
marketers and processors.- With smaller, sizes ^f Qper.atiOns, some types of 
pollution would be less likely to occur. - > , * 

" ' . GOALS AND VALUES 

r The goals and values that affect . small farm agriculture^* can be* divided/Into 
u two caitegorles, sOc|,etal and individual. ' < /C- 

.8ociet€^fodl8r--T^^ societal goals and values which affect small/farmers 
have their roots in Jeffersoninn. ideals expressed' duririg the early history of the 
United States... These; ideals included freedom, ii\depen(lence, self -reliance, abil- 
ity to resist oppressors, and the right to owivland. which implied .the right to 
employment' and iric6iiie (0iUle>\ 1974). SuR^^^ n small farm agriculture 
rested on two l>eli^«: (1) small fa rm.s werp the see<lled.^of independence and 
democracy, and T2) small farms defined the relov(int full employment policy of 
the day (Itaup, 1972).^ - ; ^' /. V s ' 
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production. Part of this may be ttfat small farmers value things other than 
Income sufficiently to keep them Tn farming. Just what the Individual value 
relationships are needs to be explored. Any policy formulation should to the 
extent possible . take Into consideration the Values and goals of the tanret 
population. ' , A - ^ ° . * 

The uniqueneas of amall /arm«.— Small family farms ar« unique In that 
there Is a strong Interdependence exhibited betwwn production-related farm 
decisions and family decisions. The physical alid financial resources controlled 
by the farm business are subject to appropriation to meet the needs ot the 
family. The sriiall farm operator's goals are Influenced by 'family conditions 
and desires. This Influence will be reflected In resource allocation decisions 
concerning the farm business. Although the business and the farm family may 
l)C competitive or complementary at different times and In different situations, 
thejr cannot be Independent l)ecause of uncertainty, limited capital considera- 
tions, and changing characteristics of the family over time, such as family size 
stage of the life cycle, and family-related goals. 

The small farmer's Income must be allocated among debt r^iwiyment, current 
consumption Ijy the farm family and re-Investment In the farm enterprises to 
provide for future Income and consumption. The extent to which trade-offs 
must be made between farm Investment and family consumption Is extremely 
important when considering alternatives for low Income small farmers. Internal 
and external capital restrictions are Important factors In determining the small 
farm's capacity to survive and^prosper. \^ 

Resources of the small farm and of the farm family may be combined In 
a seemingly "Inefficl^t" manfier. However, the existing combination may 
yield greater "returns" to the small farm family because of the Importance of 
some non-monetary values the family holds. 



Public policy can be used as a tool to help alleviate or solve some of the 
problems facing small farmers and their fan^Ues. However before making 
suggestions for government policy, we shduld beWare of the effects govem- 
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ment programs and policies have had on the structure of agriculture and on 
small farmers^ 

Farm program. — Farm commodity programs originally had two objectlvea, 
and should be evaluated in terms of these objectives: 

1, To redistribute income from nonfarmers to farmers 

2. .To attract more resources to agriculture than would otherwise be avail- 
able through the market. 

The farm commodity programs of the 1930*s were devised mainly as a 
means of helping farmers who were generally 'poor with small holdings by 
today's standards improve their income position relative to other particip^ints 
in the economy. Equity, then, was an important consideration. There was 
also concern that growth in farm productivity would be slow relative to the 
^ nonfarm sector if incomes wei^e insufficient, with consequent impediment of the 
overall rate of economic development. The structure of U.S. agriculture has 
changed drastically since farm programs came into existence, as have the 
objectives<of the program. The concern for income equalify^betwee^ the farm 
and nonfqrm sectors still exists, but equity within agriculture in the distri- 
bution of farm program benefits has largely heen ignored. 

It has become evident that farm programs, be they price supports, acreage 
allotments etc. are designed in such> n way that the benefit to be derived from ■ 
them is directly related to the size of the farm operation, amounts of assets . 
controlled, and the volume of putput produced. By their very nature, they 
tend to provide benefits — paid for by both consumers and taxpayers — pri- 
marily to those larger farmers who produce the bulk of agricultural putput. ; 
Conversely, the very large number of small farmers, who in aggregate pro- 
duce only a modest fraction of total farm' output, are helped relatively little 
by the prog^am's (see Table 8). A good example was "provided by Charles 
Schultze (1971) : , 

**The very nature of current price support programs guarantees that benefi^ts 
will be more heavily concentrated among* large farmers than is total farm 
income. On small farms* net income is a high percentage of cash receipts. Much 
of the small farmer's input is his own labor, the return to which is treatfed 
not as an expense but as part of income. While large farmers' cash receipts 
are much higher, their expen.ses-for fertilizer, machinery and hired labor— 
are also much greater. Their own/ labor is* a^mitller fraction of total inputs 
j^jhnd their net income a smaller paction of cash receipts than are thos& of 
Htnail farmers. Price supports ^aise prices and cash receipts above f^ree 
^|k*ket levels by about the same percentage for large andi small farmers,* but 
raree net income proportionately more for large fanners than for small ones. 
And the lar^e farmers' share of total price support benefits will be prppor- 
tionally larger than their share of net income." ' ■ ^ 

Qn the whole, farm programs have accomplished their two main objectives, 
but not without providing incentives leading to. a" radical ChTange in thi size 
structure of farms in the last four decades. The implied goal of equity in 
the distribution of benefits has. largely been ignored. Farm programs; then,, 
have be^n another of the factors that has contributed to the increase^ 
centratioh of agriculture and the resultant decrease in the number of? small 
farms. 

Agricultiiral research. — Agricultural research and development programs 
\ carried out by public and private institutions have made a ^large contribution 
to the evolution of the current food and fiber system structure." Thp main, 
overriding goal of agricultural research, at least at the farm level? h^s been 
to increase productivity while decreasing costs. Productivity has in jact, in- 
creased, but ou ah uneven scale. Larger farm units have made greater in- 
^creases in. productivity than have smaller one.s. largely due to the indivisibili- 
. ties and minimum .scale requirements introduced by some of. the new tech- 
nologies that have been developed. ^. 

Technology can be separate^ into two different types: mechanical and bio- 
logical. Mechanica! technology is mainly labor-saving ftnd does n6t usually 
increase yieldSr Biological technology, on the other hand, contributes to in- 
creased yields while at the .same time maintaining or increasing levels of input 
usage. ' 

The benefits of these two types of technologies usually accrue to different 
groups. The benefit of mechanical technnlngy go to agri-bnsines.s firms and large 
innovative entrepreneurs in the form nf incren.^ed Innd values and profits from 
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Maf.Jr''^?.'^?'!.-''' machinery. TheM)eneflt8 of biological technoioev are 
there LelTcl^^^^^^^^ more equitably over the farm «lze%peotrum alW 
to comnlPmpnf'^^ f "'>'nP'o- » tomato breed was devclopid 

to complement the Invention of a mechanical harvester. lu this Instance bene- 

K ourXaf n "V" 7^'; 'r"''^ '° farine s. Another 

KsTBleHfette' "'"'"'^ compensation; the migrant tomato 
It Is Important to note that any type, of technological Innovation '^hlch "in- 

others In Wn!H"f *° """1/" and will enable early adopters to outbid 

are "Lutrar- Wp^.„ '^n^ I" u" ^'''"'^ technologies 

are neutral. We cannot suggest, however, that no re.sparch should take nlace 

hand'Te sLur^MvP T'" l"" "'^ d'strlbutlou of Its .benefits On '?l?e & 
nana, we should strive to reduce some of the Inequities. 
tJZ . cj;<cn«ioH.-The Initial objective for piibUc Investment In ex- 

m Pffnrh"?' 1° ^^"""^ agricultural research among farmers. In 

an effort to Increase overall prmluctlvlty. Extension practice has evolvJ nto 
a •progressive farmer" strategy (Hlght6wer, 1073:13-15, llf^l3ry Current 

new tecTno ;,^P*' "'T'' ^^^'^^^ t" have Xmers-^dop 

of more inSivp «^p^ concentrate efforts on a smaller number 

t^T^^r^ n^ri, / .^''''^^u^^\ l^^"" educated and more receptive 

Sge "trickt^s^So^Vn" f<5'>«- n« '"formation and attitude'- 

im^?.„?f t"'^"^s "o^^n (Rogers and Shoemaker, miiJCh. 5). Thet^la an 

Seen ?OTnov^ti?p"' ^^'^"1!?" benefits from an-l^^npvatloi ^''^ur 
Decwecn thftjnnovatlye and laggard farmers. In the long run V ' 

Recent overseas studies Indlcate^tliat extension practices Iwflteh follow the 
bSr*- JS^'"" '""1''?.^ contribute to an hl^^reashig^oTe^t^atloii o? 
benefits «» WiiT '.'progressive" group and that -the :"gap"> to later adootlfie 
fSp^pl^p T'.rf'fv decreases,, .vltJi time' (RoW etS . 1976)7To 

the extent that ^lie Cooperatfvfe Exteiisfon ServJife.lias fecllltated cliang^ In 
agriculture It has Inadvertently bee.f l,lase<l aghinst 4aller farmers 'This 
.was to be expeitetl. _G1vdu a high.. raUft. of fft/,r,ers to extension Tgents the 
'S„'^'""''/k'-'"'''"^" how they, spend their time. Consequently" tl?ey con 
^h^ ^''"/''^ mQrp receptive Vmers and "push" a new technology onlyTo 
the point where fiirther ad®tlon will occur from Its own -Inertia ^ ^ 

pur argument here Is^ thiit a» change in agriculture has set apart a group ' 
of larger. , commercial farn^ers,- these same iieople .have attracts firsthand 
exteiKslon ^hiput. Consequently, spe&ial program objectlvL are i eVded If e^^^ 
t^slon Is to play a rolejji small farmlwllcy. . "eeueu .ii ex 

CURRENT POLITKJJVL ISSUES WITH RELEVANCE TO SMALL FARU.fOLICY 

(-n'^!"" been mtle Federal policy implementation pertaining to sm&U 

.farms. Hpweyer.^in response to more^erar changes In agriculture, there 
orthp'^^,,^ of_ recent activity In the Congress. We will review here some 
fa™, i" ntroduced. and which have relevance to small 

f^^n' ^/ V i° '"J 1^"^ or, many of them will be passed Into leglsla- 

S^ecTsSllSSc/^i^'kinr"^^ "'"^ "•'^^'"^ ^-"•'^ 
fnrmTil ^ct.-An existing law, that Is most relevant to small 

«r,Tv!m„,V^Tr vi:;"!,^^^^'';^'"^"' ^'^^ "'"^^^2. Its Title V-Rural Development 
K^^M r Research and Education-stated one of its purposes (Sec' 

n,^ f L ? e^Pnn'l research , or innovative .approaches to small farm manage- 
Trmb^^ M iT'T'"^^ ""^ extend training and technical assistance to smlli 
farmei-s that they may fully utilize- the best available knowledge on sound 
.ecoijomic approaches to small farm operations" (ITS. Senate 1972b ■36) The 
re^arch and extension res^onsll)Hltles were to be with the U.S Department 
Of Agriculture and the Land Grant Colleges, and It was hoped to retain people 
neve^fund^"^ reasonable living. However. Sec. 502c of Title V was 

_ Siibsequently. the^ General Acpountlng OJice (1075) concluded^ that the 
U.SJJ.A and Land Grant Colleges- had made Insufflclent effort to assist small 
farms. It recommended that these institutions- investigate the problems and 
prospects of small farmers and assess the potential for education and research 
uniquely designed to Improve the economic position of small farm operators 
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A proposed amendment to Sec. 602c was then introduced requiring the U.S.D.A. 
to undertake such a study, with the express purpose fl establishing a small 
farm research and extension program (U.S. House, l970cl U.S. Senate, 
l»76b), The U.S.D.A, has opposed the amendment, and Its future Is uncertain. 

The proposed legislation Is fairly "target speclflC'-^farmers with gross sales 
less than $20,000 and nonfarm Income less than $5000. The principal recipients 
of the benefits of the Act could be classified as '^full-time small farm opera- 
tors." No special consideration would be given tO' -supplemental Income or 
"rurar resident" farmers, although many of the benefits of the program would 
most likely be available to these gpoupe, ^ . ^ ,^ »J„ 

Chanting the census of agrioulture.^The Census of Agriculture has under- 
gone cUae scrutkiy In the past f6ur years particularly via Congressional hea^^^ 
Ings. lXldjJi<\two sets of hearings (U.S. House, ipj^.S. Senate, 1973b) 
focusedloft^pVlmary Issue of whether the Census should be delayed to 1977 
(as proposed by the Administration) or conducted In 1974 (as part of the 
historical^ sequence). CrlUcs of the Administration's poslUon (Agribusiness 
AccounUblllty Project, Congressional Rural Caucus National Farmers Union 
National Rural Center, National Sharecroppers Fun4, Rural America Inc., and 
Southern Regional Council) alluded to the ulterior motives of eliminating the 
demographic porUon of the Census, and Integrating the; economic portion Into 

the Economic Census. ' J ^x, n^i^ /^f 

More Importantly, It was also claimed that an alteration to the definltlonof 
farm was being considered, to make the minimum gross sales criterion $-^.500. 
So or $10,(K)0. In later hearings (U.S. House, 1976a, 1976b this re-defini- 
tlon was the primary topic,. but with a proposed minimum criterion of 5l,W0 
gross sales per year.' These same special Interest groups were Quick to point 
out that such a r^-definltlon would eliminate 1.5 to 2.mllllon people living on 
6tl,000 small farms (1969 figures). In defense of the Proposa . It was argued 
that enumeration of these smallest farms was very difficult and the 19^ 
Sidercount has since been determined In excess of 30 percent (Ingram and 
Prochaska 1972). A compromise re-definltlon based on $600 sales Is rumored 
/belated hearings on use of sampling In the Census of Agriculture have rals^ 
/other methodological problems, some relevant to studying small farms (U.S. 

^''other^l&^^ 'or preservation of the family farm has insulted 

In several legislative proposals; of which some will affect the future of small 
farms. Of particular Interest Is current political and legal f assures > an 
existing excess land statute. The original Land Reclamat on Act of 1902 pro- 
vided that no Irrigation water from F^dera^lybullt projects should hj Bujh 
Sto farms of mote than 160 acres, and only then: when "^^^^ J^^^.^^^X 
fide farm families living on the land or In the vicinity. Despite amendments, 
this provision remains. These limits have not been enforced, particularly In 
Se Central Valley of California, where huge hold ngs bave occurre^^ The 
history of this Issue appears In two Congressional hearings (U.S. Senate 
1972a 1975). Recent press coverage Indicates that enforcement Is likely, which 
If successful, win help the cause of the U.S. small farmer. ,^^^„,,y,^ 

Another proposal Is to prohibit large-scale corporate farms throuih an 
amfndmlntr?Sf AntJrust Act. This Family Farm (An^^^^^^^^^ 

would ban those corporations with more than three million dollars pssets 
(U.S. House, 1972>. This antl-con>orate farm approach has a 
(U.S. Senate, 1968, 1973a) but legislation has only been enacted In some 

"^^^^Vw^ include the Young Farmers Homestead Act (U.S^^4^^^^ 
1976a) which proposes a -government land bank" to purchase fann land and 
S t backto y'^ung eligible (family) farmers with an ^P^on to Pur^^^^^^ 
There has also been the proposed Family Farm Inheritance and^ t^^^^ 
nS Family Farm Security Act. both deklgned/to foster and continue fAmlly 
f^ms through Internal Revenue Code am^dm&its and a loan guatantee^ pro- 
firr^ Sciively Finally, the House Siamittee of Family Farms! and 
Rurai ^&ent Is working on a com;pMenslve legislative ''package' de- 
' signed to assist the small farms. 

more with sales of SnO or more. ^ ' 
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hav^^aHonant?^"""^'"^ U-S farmer, as an aggregate.! ham be- 
navea rationally in accord with economic theory. The number of farms that 

^Sm^r^oTZnn 'Z'"" "Pr"""-;^ several t Is ?he 



jobs. In this qpntex-t,' ' 
Ijig in the "get big or 
[cations of a stabiliza- 
articular. Confsequently, 

facing amall farmers- 
►er of small farmers 
mere face ttnd ,^he 
individual if ^hese 
ne paper that therein, 
f pmall farm agri- 
rural communities, 
? a r^iable sitnall 
n^versity may also'/ 
lets .exiting . from 



[^AUed for which faVors' 
ival and. prosijjerity , of 
and Thompson, 1976 ; 
I ^ 

lisideration of the effl- 
^production has been 



sponded to differentials in income, and migra 
the small farm problem can be viewed as ir 
get out" process. Recently, however, there, 
tion of farm numbers generally, and smal" 
the "small farm situation" cannot be ignore 
The need for intervention in the sSlutl 
and their families must be determined j 
there are, but rather by the type of p^ 
severity of cohs^uences to society and lo 
problems are not solved. It has been 'Sstablishevr^ 
are some very important reasons f*r maintaining 
culture, including food supply stablKty and the vii 
Conversely, the negative social cohseqiiences of noa 
farm agriculture to act as a "shock absorber^' in timw 

be great. There also would be high costs to small rarmets exiting from 

in?ems"o74"^^^^^ unemployment, as .s^^i ^Xt' ^^ 

m terms or welfare and other transfer p£^yi?)ents ' 

It is on these bases that a small farm Ipolicy has be 
Federal intervention supportive of the long-term s 
small farms (Belden and Forte, 1976: Ch 6' Mars 
Chapman and Goss, 1977). | ' . 

Equity versus cffloienoy,—XB discussed earlier, tka« 
of "nJiT^*'^ ^^15^ resources are allocate<l to agriculfwwrproauction has been- 
l„r™1o*!rP^'f'^"^^^^^ discussing the relative i^eflts of small ver^s • 
n^^tr . The argument for large farms traditionally has Wn that 

i^^r ^.'^^s are more "efficient." .On the other hand, people have argued ih 
r^nuvto''" ^''il^f '^^^^'^^I'^^^e o\ distributive equity grounds. The question 

aT? ^ ^® efficiency needs to be explored. iH^auuu 

Aite there definite trade-offs that need to be made between efficiency and ' 
equity when trying to specify an optimal farm size poliV? This queluon can 
bloa'S^ctl'^^^^^^^^ ^'^^^"^ '"^^^^^ viewpoinfa^in the' contextTf 

Arguments can be made in favor of small farms in terms of the realities 

fl973a7973bSt?^^"'*"^ 'VT''^ ''''f'^ "^^^^^ and St^en So^^^^^^ 

„ 1 \i "1^* ^V'^}' ^ ^^^^^ ^'^^ agriculture would compare favJ^iOily with 
a large-scale agriculture in that total farm intome would be greater ani 
areas would enjoy greater levels^ of income and employment, while tot 
^TrlLl would increase only slightly. That food costs wouldPvnot 

If'^'^K^ "^""^ surpri.se to consumers, but this assertion is perf^ 
nfrff."n """^ considers that farmers now command a relatively smJ 

portion of the consumer's food dollar. 

,}^.T ^^"3^^®^"? ^ sina" versus large scale agriculture, one must also pay 
fi,!^"'''! to market stnicture. Should the U.S. food and fiber capacity , be 
the hands of a relatively few large holders? With no restrictions on th^ size' 
of farms, agriculture could possibly lose its "competitiveness," with perhaps 
, o f3"f''.h^ corporate farms forming a "cartel." The theory of the firm tells 
«f«i? t .1*^*^^® '^i'®''® ^^""^^ amounts of market power are owned and exer- 
«i!!^\r?f" will deviate from social optimums. This would 

.seem to be an "indirect" argument for a dispersed small farin agriculture. 

It seems that examining the small farm question only In terms of market 
alternatives is unduly restrictive. Small farms need to be given considSon 

M ^ ^^^^^'^^ desirability. In this context, efficidScy is 

achieved to the extent that certain "goods" are being attained while at the 
same time "bads" are being avofded. The "goods" cannot be summed up in net 
income, e.specially not without regard to the way in which the income is dis- 
tr buted. Some of the other items we feel should be considered in judging the 
relative merits of alternative farm size scheme^ are: employment Ifevels, rural 
and urbqn welfare, environmental quality. ai8tri!)utional equity, energy utili- 
zation, food availability, food quality, and concentration of wealth and power* 
For many of the prece<ling Items, no normative common denominator is readily 
available, or the relative values given by the market are Inappropriate 
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In light of fe broadened conceptualization of efficiency, the possibility arises 
. lhat the assertion of greater efficiency on Jarger farms may not be valid. Both, 
the market and social arguments witri -respect to farm- sixes seem to support 
•the notion that trade-offs between equity and efficiency may not have to be 

• madb In order to support .a small-faVm oriented agricultural policy. Small 
farms <may well be more efficient as well as more e<iuitable; v ^ 

A research a(?endaJ— At the present time, «iere is a '^yeat void in^our 
knowledge and understanding of the different-fypes of small farms, •farmers 
aftd their families. Especially lacking is informatioa tegaMing the motivations, 
aspirations, and values of people living on small farms. As has been mentioned, 
there are a number of different types of sriiall farms, and a, first step in for-. ' 
muliiUng policies appropriate for each type will involve , the colleoUon and ^ 
analysis ot sufficient amounts of information in order to^ able to^jldequately, 
define small farm problems wl^ich require resolutions. The foUowlflir is a list 
.of questions which need, to be answered before program and polifcy deci^ions^ 
can be made to respond to the needs of small farmers. ^ ^ ^ , ' 

1. What is a "small" farm? In order -to be able tb look at Solutions designed 
to alleviate the problems o? small farmers and their families, an operational 
definition of the word "small" needs to be presented. The answer to thl^ question 

• will have an Impact upori.'the numW of small farms identified; their serial 
. and econbmi6 characteristics; the types And magnitudes of their problems; the 

social consequences fiowing from alleviation oy non-alleviation of their .prob- 
lems ; and the a)?iounta of resources necessary to solve th^lr- problems. 
. 2 What are the" major "types" of small farms? Numerous adjectives .are 
used to modify the word 'farm" in reference to *^small" farms. Some off ^these 

^ include part-time, low-income, limited resource, subsistence, retirement, rural 
resident, hobby, senior ciyjen, supplemental inconie^ and full-time. The classi- 
fication of small farms and fanners int5 different categories Is an essential 
pre-condition to small farm research, as problems, magnitudes of problems, 

,cduses of problems,, programs and policies' aimed'^ at alleviating problems and 
consequeocee of alleviating or not alleviaUng problems may differ among small 
farm types. Different programs may. -have to be deeigaed for different types 

°^!s.°H!w^S^ny small farms are there, and what, are their "jajor tharacter- 
iStics? Significant work has been done by Thompson and Hepp i° 
Michigan which provides some of the basic descriptive information needed. 
Some typesvof information about small farmers-need to be presented^ln greater 
detail— what are ismall farm family goals, aspirations, needs and problems, 
causes of problems,^ implications of problems, and the fundamental ways tnat 
small farmers differ from large farmers. i ^ ^ / an,^ 

4 What kind and magnitudes of problems do email farm families face? Tne 
"small farm problem" is a term u^ frequently in conversation and in litera- 
ture One may be led to believe that the small fdrm^fa the problem, and that 
the best war to alleviate it is to get rid of small 'arms, via tranrfer of^ smaU 
farm families out of agriculture and into Rations or hel^^^^ 

to increase the size of their operaHon. It can be hypothesized that due to severe 
cap°taMimitad on many small farms, the second-option Is not usually a 

Aiming that the small farm itself is not the problem, and there is good 
re^for doin^ so, then there is a need to investigate the problems that emaU 
f^Ss and thilr families face in Qrder to ascertain the extent to which sup- 
pb^v^pr^^^^ are needed. Thus far, very l»tle research has l^n carried 
^ron Small farm problems as perceived W small farmers 
Tt is nuite possible that public perception of small farm problems does not 
JUcide witrthrpercepUons held by spall farm families. Members of^the 
to^et^S should play a large part in helping to determine appropriate 
K oT policies and program^ which would work most effectively in achiev- 

^^Tt'*are^t^^^^ causes of problems encountered by small farm fami- 
li«^ tf smaTfarm problems are to be effectively dealt with, inf^nnation mus^ 
be made available as to which are the major causal factors behind the pr'^^ 
io«,T^fn^ nnrtTro^^^ Will contain multiple causal, roots, attempts should be 
made to^ete^^^^^^ most important causes and to aUocate the greatest 
^moLt of rLTu res to attack them. If the, deep-seated causes are not con. 

^Thls whole section Is adapted fVom Rodefeld (1977). 
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Ske?;ta^ah^^^^^^ Incorrpc'tly, alleviation of small fal4n problemB is 

soM^z^^LT^IL^J^ consequeBces to society and to" email farm fatollles of 
Hnl nf farm- problems?^ What is needed hWe is determina.' 

n?,^. M®'"''." r^?"""" problems. The Heady and Sonka studies have 

Sf^tP^rn^iv.'°.^°"''2.^ ^^^^ Simulation work predkttnp long-run consequences 
rnrrint hii^^^^ scenarios Stands alone. It ajso^has been influl^tial^ 

^ 1^ f "^^^"1^, ^^"^^r. -More of this work is needed. 

«te oT^n vp^"',^''"'^^''^^^^^*^ designed and implemented to allevl- 

answer -to this question will provide 
«^lmnf fn ^^^..^ future small farm research. However, it is diffl^uSt to 
iSrU w^nfL^^^^.^''^'^^ previously stated questions have beeri 

orThP^^„^% !^ information on the Institutions, behavior and performance 
w^^f farm system, and to understand lnter;ictlonl, motivations, etc 

tested. P"^""^ ^ d^^^^d theirS-alidity and woXbility • 

^n"jL!!^nf^^^n i^^'''^ available to address the problems of 

wm fwl"'''" simultaneously and with the same vigor/Decisions 

will have td be made on thp allocation of scarce resourcpv^roblems of the 
ri^Pilp^ri^^l'^^t ^vlth the most far-reaching ^sequenSI shoSd 

receive the highest prloriiy. Implications exTst also with regard to the lev^ 
Of resources that should b^alloc^ted tb small farm research versus other t^' 
of research. InvestlgatfonsV^^s area may 'demo^trate the imi^ltudfd? 
small farm problems to be mO^ greater and have far greater negative coiise- - 
quences for society than is presently supposed, negative cojise- 

' Conclusions.— In this article vfe have not committed ourselves to. soedfld 
suggestions on small farm pollc^r. There are scholars more-quallfled than^ to 
do s6, and we have attempted to summarize their arguments? Rather, we have 
dwelt on some groundwork tfiat has been done,'^ls being done, or should be 
vfilfni " ^r^^"" build ao effective farm - policy, supporilve of the long-term' 
viability of small farms. We need ^o understand the "small farm situation"— 
Its diversity, Its change. Its causes— lyid the consequences of implementing or 
not libplementing a small farm policy. ^ ^ " 8 

II ^IS"^ t"°""^ ^.^^ problems facing small farms are not 

llmlt^ to economics. In fact, vve have done a little "soul-searching" with 
regard to tlie neoclassical notions of optimum size and efficiency The small - 
farm bolicy must be framed in the context of rural development programs and 
policy! Rural development should not be the prerogative of (agricultural) 
economics— It .requires a multi-disciplinary effort. KriLm^axj 

TABLE l.-CHANGEs'lN BASIC FARM PARAMETERS, UNITED STATES, 185&-1969 



Date i 



Number of 
farms (million) 



Average size 
of farm 
(acres) 



Number of 
farmworkers 
(milliqn) 



Total farm 
population 
(million) 



Farm output 
Index 

/ -100) 

O967-100) 



1850 

I860 

1870 

1880........:.. 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920.: 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1945 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1964 

1969 

Percent change; 
1935-69.... 



1.45 
2.04 
2.66 
4.00 
4:57 
5. 74 
6. 37 
6.45 
6. 37 
6.30 
6. 81 
6. 10 
5.86 
5. 39 
4.78 
3.71 
3.16 
2.73 

-60 



203 . 

199 : 

153 :::::::::::::: 23 

|3< 4-- 21.97 37 

" 4. 24.77 ^ 43 

|<7 .li. • 29.88. ^ 56 

39 13.55 32.08 61 

W9 13.43 31.97 70 

145 13.04 .... '70 

157 12.50 30.53 • 72 

55 12.73 32.16 52 

^ 75 10.98 30.^5 60 

* 195 10.00. 24.?2 69 

216 9.93 23.05 73. 

242 8.65 19.02 79 

7.34 16.59 88 

352 6. 11 12.95 94 

390 4.60 i> 10.31 103". 

+152 -64 -68 • +98 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1975: 457, 467-468, 498-499). 
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VlU 2.-^AHM NUMBEIttANO AVCMOE RATE OF RHURN TO EQUITY CAPITAL BY FARM SALES. UNITED STATES, 

1970 



Numbtr of firmi and 

distribution Rati of return 



Orou farmt tal«t 



Thouiandt 


Pircant ' 


totqulty 
(parctnO 


1. 156 


39 


-6.1 


435 


15 




397 


13- 




390 


' 13 


2.8 


343 


12 


4.4 


178 


6 * 


5.9 


55 


2 


^ . 6.9 


2.954 


100 


2.1 



Oto 12.499.. 

l2,500toS4.999.... 
I5i000to$8.999.... 
; lb.000 to S19.990. 

20.000 to §9m. 

40.000 to 991999... 
:AW.000 plus 



Anfanrfi., 



SourcflHotttl and RtinttI (1976:3). < . 

■ . » . * ' \ 

" TABLE 3.-NUMBER AfiD PERCENT OF MICHIGAN FARM S BY OPERATOfI CHARACTERISTICS. 19^ 

' \ Numbtr of Ptrcant of * 
Farm tizt and optrator charactarlitici^ drmt totol farmt 

Commarclal: Full-tlma farman..... - U, 434 ^ 15 

^""'stfllorclUzani , - - ■ — ■ "-'IS » i5 

Full-tlmtfarmara - - YUrl , fj^ 

Suppltmantal Incoma • J? Si 99 

Rural rasldants -r - > z» 

Total - :-...> ..... ..... 77.928 100 

— ii . , ' » 

Sourct: 1969 Mkhlpn Cansut of Agrlcultura. 

TABLB/C^erctfrU of cropland use bjf opyator charaderiatica^ AfwA^an, 1969 

^ Percent 

\ . * ' 0/ oil . 

Farm sl^e and operator chiiraoteristics: • 

^ Commercial: Full-time farmers ^ ..do 

Small: ' . , i 

Senior citizens a 

,l t Full-time farmers— ^i-.-r^,-^ ^jS 

' " Supplemental income. _ — 

Rural residents • — ^ 

Total --^J- 1^ 

Source: 1969 Michigan "Census of Agriculture. ^ 

TABLE S.^FARM ASSET5?DEBTS, AND NET WORTH FOR FAMILIES ON SMALL FARMS, 1974 SURVEY 





Rural 
resldant 


^ suppn- 

mantti * 
Incoma 


If 


Full 
tima 


Total, 
farm 




W970 
3.760 
' 1,230 


i(61.020 
10.890 
5,530 


160,410 
5.000 
3,570 


^63.660 
14 810 
10.700 


^723 
8,488 
4.913 


V 


45.960 


77.440 
6.380 


58.980 
950 


89. 170 
5.410 


67. 124 
V 5,352 




38,680 

1.890 


71,060 
1.000 


58.03D 
310 


83,760 
590 


61,772 
939 




— i 


Perctnt dlttribution farm' net worth 




/ 

_J ■ 


21 

, 39 

. ^ . 24 
16 


^1 
21 
38 
49 
21 


9 
22 
42 
22^ 

4 


4 

19 
21 
17 
38 


9 

26 
" 31 
18 



Sourca: Thompson and Happ (1976:16)^ 
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TABLE •.-AVERAGE INCOME PEIt.FARM. FAMILY, 1974 SURVEY 



Rural 
retitftnt 



Supple- 
'^•ntal 
lncom« 



Stniof 
dfinn 



Full 
tlm« 



!5S 



Nit cash farm 

Trantftr payimnli 

InvMtmanta . toA 

Othar incoma ptniJon/^......^"'.'" 

r.rv'io.w 



R080 
I 

155 
12 
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TABLE 7.-f ERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF SMALL FARMS BY REGIOIf. UNITED STATES, 1969 
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TABLE S.-OISTRIBUTION OF FARM INCOME ANO COMMOOITY PROGRAM BENEFITS BY FARM S»ZE, MIDSIXTIES 
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^ Figure 1. Long-run Cost per Unit of Farm Production by Economic Class of 

Farms, United States, 19(>5.. . 
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^''"*^pL^I^*'1!J"v''" f"^^?^? Farm Operator Family and of Number and 
, Percent of Farms by vniue of Sales (Masses, United States, 1075. 
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OsnTEAL Savannah Rivee Ab»a Planning & Development Commission, , ^ 

Augusta, Ga., May 51, 1978, 

Hon. Patrick J. Leahy, 

ChaimnM, Senate 8ul)committee on Affricultural Research and General Legisla- 
tion, U,8, Senatei Washington, D,C, 
Deab^. Leahy: This is a response to your request of May 17, 1978 for^\a 
written statement regarding nir^l development research. There is a strong 
need for research which' will further our understanding of the problems of 
rural areas and be helpful in designing effective programs and strategies to 
meet the very^ important developmental needs of rural areas. Unfortunately, 
not enough of the available research has be^n in this direction. Research should 
be considered which looks at successful rural developmental strategies both at 
a elty and a regional level. 

. Many small rural cities, especially in the South, are experiencing substan- 
Ual growth. Research needs to be conducted and disseminated on the Impact of 
growth on rural areas and how small cities have handled the resulting prob- 
lems. Of special concern In this regard, would be tjie provision of housing 
.alternatives for those that cannot alio rd conventional housing. 

At a regional level, I can think of no more successful development strategy 
than that of the Area Planning and , Developmeiit Commission/ (APDC) of 
which the-Central Savannah River' Area Planning and Development, CJommls- 
slon is one of 19 In Georgia. These conftnlsslons provide local government with 
highly trained professionals who assist area governments In j?lannlng, develop- 
ment and management at a fraction of the cost these services would cost 
otherwise. Research into the benefits local governments obtain by joining an 
APDC or an Economic Development District should be conducted to See how 
APDC's can be Improved and expanded and also to study any multiplier effects 
federal grants might have in areas which have Joined an APDC as opposed 
to those that have not. ^ • 

I commend your effort at contacflng rural dejt'elopment practitioners regard- 
ing the research required to support rural development and I sincerely hope 
that rural development practl timers be a part of any committee formed to 
review and- prioritize research' nteds. This would assure that research con- > 
ducted Is relevant andy Just as Imjportant, It would ensure that the research 
conducted Is disseminated widely. 

I thank you for contacting me on Uii.s matter and encourage you to contact 
me again If I can be of any mote assistance . 
Sincerely, ' 

9 Tim F. Maund, 

^ f Ewecutive Director. 



Edinboro State College, 
Edinhoro, Pa,, May SI, 1978. 

Hon. PATfeidK J. Leahy, 

C/.S. Senator, Dirksen Office Building, Washington, D.O, 

Deab Senatob Leahy : Thank you for Inviting my comments on rural de- 
velopment research within USDA and the Land-Grant System. 

I have maintained for several years that the USDA, the Land-Grant Col; 
leges/Unlverslties System and the Extension Service were not addressing the 
needs of rural people In general. The USDA, as with most state departments, 
of agriculture. Is held to be the private sanctuary of those engaged In fanning — 
and then, high* Income farmers. This Is borne out by the H3omptroll«r 
General's Report of August 15. lt>7;5. Iltlwl "Some Problems Impeding Eco- 
nomic Improvement of Small Fnrm Operations: What the Department of 
Agriculture Could Do," which from nil indicntlon.s found its way to the back 
of the proverlflal bottom drnwer. 

Small farmers constitute much of the structure of rural areas— but millions 
of rural poor— and not so poor—need assistance. When .Tim McHale was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for Pennsylvania he put together a number of rural 
assistance programs — transportation, water, medical help to name.but a few — 
that are now more bndly needed than five years ago. So. the need is there— as It 
has been for decades. 

But, please, Senator, let us not spend millions more for researching rural 
problems. Research materlal.s lay fl6or to ceiling in offices like Rural America, 
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Kural Advancement and others. What this nation needs now is some action, 
me research funds suggested would only go to the same institutions that get 
mpst of the Federal research funds aiTyway-^the Land Grant College and Uni^ 
. veraity System— and they have not done anything of real value to correct 
matters. Take a hard look at rural education and try to find any real data of 
consequence There is none! Many small colleges and institutions across this 
country could make important contributions to the problems affecting rural 
PSSfT/VL^^!?".^^^"^ virtually no chance because of the unholy alliance •of 
USDA-LGCU-Extension Service. 

If you Insist on doing more research then see that non^land grant collegea 
rrom rural areas have* input. But, if you are sincere in your desire to do 
something I respectfully suggest that you call a working conference of selected 
.people to ipeet in Pennsylvania (since it has the largest rural population of 
any state) to estabUsh rural development prioritieia— and then get on with the 
tasks at hand. If your staflP i;eels that more input i>B needed for properly de- 
signed policy I firmly believe such input is available for the asking. 

I look forward to developments in the matters of rural problems and shall 
. be happy to assist in whatever way is possible. { 
. Sincerely,. y 

1f \ V^ouis S. Meyeb, Director. 

' . \ ■ ' ■ 

^ ' Rural ^erican Women, iNb., 

Hoy. PATRICK J. LEAHY, ^ ' V ^-^ '/-^ , 

U.8. Senate, * ^ - 

Waahingtott, D,C. J 

Dear Pat: Rural American Women, Inc. appreciates the opportunity to 
supplement informatioir gathered by the SVibcommittee on Agricultural Re- 
search and General I»egislation at its hearings May 4-5. We are very much 
interested in research efforts within VHt>A and the Laiid-Grant College System 
and the attempts to make this research more valuable to rural communities, 
specifically to rural women. 

■^f Pat, as you are aware, the mandate of \this organisation is to voice the con- 
cerns of 34 million ■j'ural American wom^n. Not only are we interested in rural 
development policy, we are vitally^ concerned'. We trust that our views wlU 
receive the seriousness they deserve, indeed the seriousness they demand. 
The attached statement lists pertinent resolutions passed after lengthy dls- 

^ cuss ons by participants at the, first National Rural American Women Leader- 

I February 21-25, 1978. As you will see in the attachment, we 

;^re i>artidufI3:rly concerned about research in. the areas of land reform, estate 

^ taxe8,ysjefal education including vocatdonal education, employment opportuni- 
ties for wohicn, comprehensive health care programs, rural puhUc transporta- 
tion -systeifis, a national plan for rational development of energy resources 
and environmental preservation. Admittedly, this is a heady agenda., but we be^ 
neve that the number and diversity of the issues does not in any way detract* 
xTopi their importance. ^ 

tVe would draw the Committee's attention to two additional points which we 
believe merit consideration : . ' ^ 

1. We would urge that a consistent definition of rural" be adopted for use 
by the Bureaji of the Census and^vother governmental and private agencies 
dealing with rural development. 

2. In order to ascertain the needs of rural women, to A-aluate research 
efforts and to put valuable findingSr.to work, a sound data bale must be estab^ 
lished. Incredibly, such a data base currently is nonexistent. ^ 

After you and the committee members have had an oppoTtunity to review 
these suggestions, we will work v^th you in any way we can. 

Rural American Women, Inc. intends to make a substantial contribution to 
the creation of a sound rural development policy, not only for i:ural women but' 
for all rural people. 
Sincerely, 

Jane R. Threatt, President, 
Enclosure. . " . 
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SUMlilABt^OF RMOLUTTOWB. THE FiRST NATIONAL RUBAL AMralQ\N WOMEN 

LiADiawHrp CoNFEBENCE, Febbuaby 21-25, 1978 

AQBICULTXJBE ^ !? 

UW the formation of legislation establishing equitable and «alr laWS assur* 
InK equal ownership and treatment under the law. \. u , ^ - 

Support legislation to protect essential agricultural land from being used for 
non-ngri cultural purposes. , ^ , « i /"ti««,« 

Urce Increased funding for the USDA Cooperative Extension Service (Home 
Ecnnmlcs Section) so that greater emphasis can be given to women s needs In 

rural areas. 
Sii^rt the Family Farm Act of 1978. 

BATTERED WOMEN * 

Call upon the state and federal governments to pass an^ fund legislation 
setting Up shelters for women in rural areas. 

EDUCATION 

Cdll upon^all federal agencies and In particular the Department of Health, 
Edi^atlon and Welfare to Increase their support for rural women In the follow^ 
Ing areas: 

HomtJbound literacy programs. ^ ^ , 

Seminars for teachers and counselors In sex- role stereotyping. ; 

Vocational and community education. 
Developmental and pre-school child care programs. 
Increased funding for rural educational systems. ; 
Family day care systems. - - j 1,1 i 

support of networks In. rural areas to increase awareness of educational,, 
economic, vocational and health care options. 
Increased funding for the arts In rural areas. . • ^ 

ENEBGT 

Support a national plan for the rational development of energy resources. 
Greater research Into the cumulative effects of exploration, extraction and 
conversion of fossil fuels and uranium. 

HEALTtt • 

Support legislation that would erase and 4llmlnate the preeent Inequities be- 
tween urban and rural areas In state-ope ratcid Medicaid programs. v , 

Urge reaUocatlon of federal health care monies by Congress to rural com- 
munities proportionate to the population. 

EMPLOTMENT 

Support Congressional efforts to Increase employment opportunltles^for rural 
womeTand r HEW to monitor public Job programs to Insure that rural 

areas receive their fair share of public funds. 

MINOBITY WOMEN 

Urce a guaranteed Income and jobs program to assure women who hwi<i 
families, a basic standard of living, especially rural minority women. 

TRANSPOBTATION * 

Call upon the appropriate public and private sources to Increase their plan- 
ning and funding of transportation systems In rural areas. 

o ■ • ."" 
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